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i  PREFACE. 


The  object  of  this  book  is  to  set  forth  in  a  compact  form  those 
parts  of  the  Science  of  Mechanics  which  are  practically  applicable 
to  Structures  and  Machines.  Its  plan  is  sufficiently  explained  by 
the  Table  of  Contents,  by  the  Introduction,  and  by  the  initial 
articles  of  the  six  parts  into  which  the  body  of  the  treatise  is 
divided. 

This  work,  like  others  of  the  same  class,  contains  facts  and 
principles  that  have  been  long  and  widely  known,  mingled  with 
others,  of  which  some  are  the  results  of  the  labours  of  recent 
discoverers,  some  have  been  published  only  in  scientific  Transac- 
tions and  periodicals,  not  generally  circul  -ted,  or  in  oral  lectures, 
and  some  are  now  published  for  the  first  time.  I  have  endea- 
voured, to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  to  mention  in  their  proper 
places  the  authors  of  recent  discoveries  and  improvements,  and  to 
refer  to  scientific  papers  which  have  furnished  sources  of  iufor- 
mation.^ 

A  branch  of  Mechanics  not  usually  foimd  in  elementary  treatises 
is  explained  in  this  work,  viz.,  that  which  relates  to  the  equili- 
brium of  stress,  or  internal  pressure,  at  a  point  in  a  solid  moss,  and 
to  the  general  theory  of  the  elasticity  of  solids.  It  is  the  basis  of 
a  sound  knowledge  of  the  piinciples  of  the  stability  of  earth,  and 
of  the  strength  and  stiffness  of  materials ;  but,  so  far  as  I  know, 
the  only  elementary  treatise  on  it  that  has  hitherto  been  published 
is  that  of  M.  Lam6,  entitled  Le^m  sur  la  TliJeorie  mcUhematique  de 
VElasticite  des  Corps  solides. 

In  treating  of  the  stability  of  arches,  the  lateral  pressure  of  the 
load  is  taken  into  account.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  only  author  who 
has  hitherto  done  so  in  an  exact  manner,  is  M.  Yvon-Villarceaux, 
in  the  Meinoirea  des  Savans  etranyera. 
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PREFACE. 


The  principle  of  the  transformation  of  stnictores  and  its  appli- 
cations have  hitherto  appeared  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  RoyaZ 
Society  alone. 

The  correct  laws  of  the  flow  of  elastic  fluids  (first  investigated 
by  Dr.  Joule  and  Dr.  Thomson),  and  the  true  equations  of  the 
action  of  steam  and  other  vapours  against  pistons,  as  deduced  from 
the  principles  of  thermodynamics,  by  Professor  Clausius  and  myself, 
contemporaneously,  are  now  for  the  first  time  stated  and  applied  in 
an  elementary  manual. 

Other  portions  of  the  work,  which  are  wholly  or  partly  new,  are 
indicated  in  their  places. 

In  the  arrangement  of  this  treatise  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
adhere  as  rigidly  as  possible  to  a  methodical  classification  of  its 
subjects;  and,  in  particular,  care  has  been  taken  to  keep  in  view 
the  distinction  between  the  comparison  of  motions  with  each  other, 
and  the  relations  between  motions  and  forces,  which  was  first 
pointed  out  by  Monge  and  Ampere,  and  which  Mr.  Willis  has 
so  successfully  applied  to  the  subject  of  mechanism.  The  observing 
of  that  distinction  is  highly  conducive  to  the  correct  imderstanding 
and  ready  application  of  the  principles  of  Mechanics. 

W.  J.  M.  R. 

Glasgow  University.  May,  1858. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FIFTH  EDITION. 


For  the  detection  of  most  of  the  errors  in  the  First  Edition, 
which  were  corrected  in  the  Second  (1860),  I  am  indebted  to  Mb. 
John  Hall,  Civil  Engineer,  formerly  a  distinguished  student  of 
Arts  and  Engineering  in  the  University  of  Glasgow;  and  to 
several  other  students  in  the  same  department  I  have  to  return 
my  thanks  for  corrections  made  in  the  Third  Edition  (1864), 
In  the  Fourth  Edition  (1868),  and  in  this  Fifth  Edition. 

W.  J.  M  R 

»W  UaiVKBSiTT,  Mcnfy  1869. 
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ERRATA. 
Page  311,  m  the  Uble,  after  the  words  "  Right  of  O'^for  "— W  **  read  *«- 
Page  820,  equation  (1.)  should  be  as  follows : 

Jffc-2 2A ^ 
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AoDEirDUM  (referred  to  in  Article  634,  page  579). 


n^clOTi  m€  Wmimr  im  W«Tea«— L  RoUmg  Wavti, — ^In  waves  which  are  not 
aooompAnied  by  permanent  translation  of  the  partidee  of  water,  it  is  known  bv 
observation  that  those  particles  revolve  in  orbits  situated  in  vertical  planes  which 
aire  perpendicular  to  the  ridges  and  farrows  of  the  waves,  and  parallel  to  tiieir 
direction  of  advance :  also,  that  each  revolving  particle  moves  forward  while  on 
the  crest  of  a  wave,  downward  when  on  the  back  slope,  backward  when  in  the 
trough,  and  upward  when  on  the  front  slope.  The  length  of  a  wave  is  the 
distance^  in  the  direction  of  advance,  from  oest  to  crest;  the  height  is  equal  to 
the  vertical  diameter  of  the  orbit  of  a  surface  particle.  Each  partide  makes  one 
revolution  while  the  wave  advances  tlu^>ugh  a  wave-length :  uie  interval  of  time 
thus  occupied  is  called  i^ieperuxL    Let  L  denote  the  wave-length,  T  the  period, 

a  the  velocity  of  advance;  then  a  =  »$;  and  also,  mean  velodty  of  revolution  of 

»  pttrtide  =  circumference  of  orlnt  ~-  T. 

The  orbits  of  the  particles  are  i^proximately  dliptic,  with  the  longer  axis 
horizontal    In  going  from  the 

gaziatce   towards  the  bottom,      ^  ^H^ >. 

the  dimensions  of  the  orbits  are  ""^ 

found  to  diminish,  the  vertical 

axis  diminishing  faster  than  the 

horizontal  axis,  as  shown  at  A, 

B,  C,  in  fig.  A.    At  the  bottom 

the   particles  move  back  and 

forward  in  a  straight  line,  as 

atD. 

The  deeper  the  water  is,  as 
compared  with  the  length  of 
a  wave,  Uie  more  nearly  e^ual 
are  the  two  axes  of  the  orbit  of 
a  surface  x>article ;  and  in  water 
whoee  depth  is  half  a  wave-length  and  upwards,  those  axes  are  sensibly  equal, 
and  the  orbit  of  a  surface  particle  sensibly  circular. 

IL  Belution  hetwten  Figure  of  Surface  and  Velocity  of  -XLrfmncc.— In  fig.  252, 
page  578,  let  C  be  the  centre,  and  C  B  the  radius  of  the  circular  orbit  of  a 
particle.  Lay  off  C  A  vertically  upwards,  of  a  length  equal  to  that  of  the 
equivalent  pejidulum  (that  is,  the  pendulum  whose  period  is  T) — viz., 


C  A  =  ^^  —      T*  (seconds)  .   . 

4  7r«  ~  6-815  foot  nearly ^    ' 


early 

Then  we  have  gravity  :  centrifugal  force :  :  A  C  :  C  B  ;  and  A  B  represents  (as 
in  Article  G^,  page  578)  the  resultant  of  gravity  and  centrifugal  force  ;  so  that 
a  gurfare  of  uniform  pressure  traversing  B  is  normal  to  A  B.  iTie  upper  surface 
of  the  wave  is  such  a  surface ;  and  in  order  to  fulfil  that  condition  its  profile  must 
be  a  trochoid  traced  by  the  point  B  whUe  a  circle  of  the  radius  C  A  roUs  on  the 
under  side  of  a  horizotUcU  straight  line  traversing  A.  The  length  of  such  a  wave, 
and  its  velocity  of  advance,  are  given  by  the  following  equations : — 


L  =  2^C  A  = 


-^=(infeet)5-12T«; 


(2.) 


a  =  ri^  =  Ti —  =  (in  feet  per  second)  512  T, 


(3.) 


When  the  orbits  of  the  surface  narticles  are  elliptic,  let  m  be  the  ratio  in  which 
the  vertical  axis  is  less  than  ^e  norizontal  axis.  Then  it  is  evident  that  in  order 
that  the  surface  of  the  wave  may  still  be  everywhere  normal  to  the  resultant  of 
gravity  and  re-action,  we  must  have 
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L  =  ^5^1^  =  (in  feet)  512  m  T«; (4.) 

« 

a  =  5^7^  =  (in  feet  per  second)  612  m  T (6.) 

m.  Relation  between  Velocity  of  Advance  and  Depth  of  Uniform  Ditturhance. — 
Let  h  be  the  height  of  a  wave ;  that  is.  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  orbit  of  a 
surface  particle.  Then,  in  an  indefinitely  short  interval  of  time,  the  front  slope 
of  the  wave  advances  through  the  distance  adt,  and  the  volume  of  water  con- 
tained between  the  original  and  new  positions  of  the  front  slope,  per  unit  of 
breadth,  iahadt.  In  the  same  interval  of  time  there  passes  mto  the  space 
vertically  below  the  front  slope,  per  unit  of  breadth,  the  volume  of  water 
2uedt,  where  u  is  the  forward  velocity  of  a  surface  particle  at  the  crest,  -  u  the 
equal  backward  velocity-of  a  surface  particle  in  the  Izough,  and  c  a  depui  whidi 
may  be  called  the  depth  of  unifotTn  ditiurbancef  because  it  is  equal  to  the  mean 
depth  of  a  canal  in  whidi  the  volume  of  water  displaced  per  second  would  be 
equal  to  that  displaced  per  second  in  the  actual  wave^  the  horizontal  velocity 
of  disturbance  were  the  same  from  surface  to  bottom.  Equating  the  two  volumes 
just  given,  we  have  ha=  2  u  c;  but  u  can  be  shown  to  oe  =  gh-i'2a;  there- 
tore  e  =  a*  -i-  p.  Hence  the  velocity  of  adv  Aice  of  a  wave  of  any  ficnire  in  whidi 
the  volume  displaced  horizontally -per  second  is  equivalent  to  that  due  to  a  hori- 
zontal velocity  of  disturbance  equal  to  the  surface  velocity  down  to  the  depth  c, 
is  given  ^  the  equation 

a  =  V^T. (e.) 

For  waves  rolling  in  deep  water,  without  interference  by  external  forces,  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  diameters  of  the  orbits  of  particles  at  different  depths  vary 

f 

proportionally  to  e     <^ ;  where  z  is  the  depth  of  the  centre  of  the  orbit  of  the 
particle  in  question  below  the  centre  of  the  orbit  of  a  surface  particle. 
In  water  of  the  depth  ik,  let  L  -4-  2  ir  =  6 ;  then  it  can  be  shown  that  at  the 

surface,  to  =  ve *  —  e     */  -r-  V< *  +  «     */;  that  c  =  mh;  and  that  the  hori- 

zontal  and  vertical  diameters  of  an  oibit  vary  respectively  as  e    ^    +  e    ^  ,  and 
»—#       *— * 

as  «    *  —  e    *      In  very  deep  water,  m  sensibly  =  1,  and  c  =  6. 

In  very  shallow  water  the  horizontal  disturbance  is  sensibly  unifoxin  from  the 
surface  to  the  bottom,  so  that  c  represents  the  actual  depth ;  and  the  vertical 
disturbance  is  sensibly  proportional  to  the  height  above  the  bottom. 

IV.  Waves  of  TranskUion  are  those  which  are  accompanied  by  a  permanent 
travelling  of  the  particles  of  water,  and  are  said  to  be  positive  or  negative  accord- 
ing as  that  travelling  is  forward  or  backward.  Their  motions  may  be  expressed 
by  taking  two  different  quantities,  u'  and  —  u",  to  denote  respectively  uie  for^ 
wtad  velocity  of  a  particle  at  the  crest  of  a  wave,  and  the  backward  velocity  of 
a  particle  in  the  teough;  when  the  velocity  of  advance  will  be  given  by  the 
formula 

a  +  J  (ii*  -  ttl (7.) 

V.  Avthoriiieson  Waves.— Weher^B  Wdlenl^hre;  Scott  Rurisell,  in  Beporttof 
the  British  Association,  1844;  Airy,  On  Tides  and  Waves;  Stokes,  Cambridge 
Transactions^  1842,  1850;  Eamshaw,  76.,  1845;  Froude,  Trans,  of  the  Institution 
of  Naval  Architects,  1862;  Rankine,  PhUos.  Trans.,  1863;  Do,  PhOos.  Mag., 
iNovember,  1864;  Do.,  Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Society,  1868;  Watts,  Bankine, 
NiBI^  and  Barnes,   On   Shipbuilding;   Thomas   Stevenson,  On   Harbours; 
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HARMONY  OP  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  IN  MECHANICS. 


Thb  words,  tlieory  and  practicej  are  of  Greek  origin  :  they  carry 
oar  thoughts  back  to  the  time  of  those  ancient  philosophers  by 
whom  they  were  contrived ;  and  by  whom  also  they  were  con- 
trasted and  placed  in  opposition,  as  denoting  two  conflicting  and 
mutually  inconsistent  ideas. 

In  geometry,  in  philosophy,  in  poetry,  in  rhetoric,  and  in  the 
fine  arts,  the  Greeks  are  our  masters ;  and  great  are  our  obligations 
I  to  the  ideas  and  the  models  which  they  have  transmitted  to  our 
times.  But  in  physics  and  in  mechanics  their  notions  were  very 
generally  pervaded  by  a  great  fallacy,  which  attained  its  complete 
and  most  mischievous  development  amongst  the  medisBval  school- 
men, and  the  remains  of  whose  influence  can  be  traced  even  at  the 
present  day — the  fallacy  of  a  double  system  of  natural  laws;  one 
theoretical,  geometrical,  rational,  discoverable  by  contemplation, 
applicable  to  celestial,  sthenal,  indestructible  bodies,  and  being  an 
object  of  the  noble  and  liberal  arts  :  the  other  practical,  mechanical, 
Jpirical,  disoovenible  b^expeiien^,  appUcable  to  terrUtrial,  groae, 
destructible  bodies,  and  being  an  object  of  what  were  once  called 
the  vulgar  and  sordid  arts. 

The  so-called  physical  theories  of  most  of  those  whose  under- 
standings were  under  the  influence  of  that  fallacy,  being  empty 
dreams,  with  but  a  trace  of  truth  here  and  thei*e,  and  at  variance 
with  the  results  of  every-day  observation  on  the  surface  of  the 
planet  we  inhabit,  were  calculated  to  perpetuate  the  fallacy.  The 
stars  were  celestial,  incorruptible  bodies ;  their  orbits  were  circular 
and  their  motions  perpetual ;  such  orbits  and  motions  being  charac- 
teristic of  perfection.    Objects  on  the  earth's  surface  were  terrestrial 

*  This  Differtation  contains  the  sahstance  of  a  disconrse,  "  De  Conoordi&  inter 
Scientianim  Machinaliam  Contemplationem  et  Usum,"  read  before  the  Senate  of 
the  Univenitj  of  Glasgow  on  the  10th  of  Deoerobeff  1855,  and  of  an  inangaral  lec- 
ture, delivered  to  the  Class  of  CivU  Engineering  and  Mechanics  in  that  University  on 
the  3d  of  Janoar^r,  1856. 
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and  corruptible ;  their  motioiiB  being  chancteriatio  of  imperfection, 
vers  in  mixed  straight  and  curved  lines,  cmd  of  limited  duiation. 
Bational  and  practical  mechanics  (as  Newton  observes  in  his 
preface  to  the  Prindpia)  were  considered  as  in  a  measure  opposed 
to  each  other,  the  latter  being  an  inferior  branch  of  study, 
to  be  cultivated  only  for  the  sake  of  gain  or  some  other  material 
advantage.  Archytas  of  Tarentiua  might  illustrate  the  truths  of 
geometry  by  mechanical  contrivances ;  his  methods  were  regarded 
by  his  pupil  Plato  as  a  lowering  of  the  dignity  of  science.  Archi- 
medes, to  the  character  of  the  first  geometer  and  arithmetician  of 
his  day,  might  add  that  of  the  first  mechanician  and  phyaicist,^ — he 
might,  by  his  nnaided  strength  acting  through  suitable  machinery, 
move  a  loaded  ship  on  dry  land, — he  might  contrive  and  execute 
deadly  engines  of  war,  of  which  even  the  Koman  soldiers  stood  in 
dread, — he  might,  with  an  art  afterwards  regarded  as  labulons 
till  it  was  revived  by  Buflbn,  bum  fleets  with  the  concenttated 
sunbeams ;  but  that  mechanical  knowledge,  and  that  practical  skill, 
which,  iu  our  eyes,  render  that  great  man  so  illustrious,  were,  by 
men  of  learning,  his  contemporaries  and  successors,  regarded  as 
accomplishments  of  an  inferior  order,  to  which  tiie  philosopher, 
from  the  height  of  geometrical  abstraction,  condescended,  with  a 
■view  to  the  service  of  the  State.  In  those  days  the  notion  arose 
that  scientific  men  were  unfit  for  the  business  of  life,  and  various 
iacotious  anecdotes  were  contrived  illustrative  of  this  notion,  which 
have  been  handed  down  from  age  to  age,  and  in  each  age  applied, 
with  litUe  variation,  to  the  eminent  philosophers  of  the  time. 

That  the  Bomans  were  eminently  skilful  in  many  departmeutfl 
of  practical  mechanics,  especially  in  masonry,  road-makiug,  and 
hydraulics,  is  clearly  established  by  the  existing  renuuna  of  their 
magnificent  works  of  engineering  and  architecture,  from  many  of 
which  we  should  do  well  to  take  a  lesson.  But  the  fallacy  of  a 
supposed  discordance  between  rational  and  practical,  celestial  and 
terrestrial  mechanics,  still  continued  in  force,  and  seems  to  have 
gathered  strength,  and  to  have  attained  its  full  vigour  during  the 
middle  ages.  In  those  ages,  indeed,  were  erected  those  incom- 
parable eccleuastical  buildings,  whose  beauty,  depending,  as  it  does, 
mainly  on  the  nice  adjustment  of  the  form,  strength,  and  position 
of  each  i>art,  to  the  forces  which  it  has  to  sustain,  evinces  a  pro- 
found study  of  the  principles  of  equilibrium  on  the  part  of  the 
architects.  But  the  very  names  of  those  architects,  with  few  and 
doubtful  exceptions,  were  suffered  to  be  forgotten  ;  and  the  prin- 
ciples which  guided  their  work  remain  um'ccorded,  and  were  left  to 
be  re-discovcrcd  in  our  own  day  ;  for  the  scholars  of  those  times, 
despising  practice  and  observation,  vrere  occupied  in  developing 
_WUI  magni^ing  the  numerous  errors,  and  in  perverting  and  obscur- 
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ing  the  much  more  numerous  truths,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
-writings  of  Aristotle ;  and  those  few  men  who,  like  Koger  Bacon, 
combined  scientific  with  practical  knowledge,  were  objects  of  fear 
and  persecution,  as  supposed  allies  of  the  powers  of  darkness. 

At  length,  during  the  great  revival  of  learning  and  reformation 
of  science  in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
the  system  falsely  styled  Aristotelian  was  overthrown  :  so  also  was 
the  fallacy  of  a  double  system  of  natural  laws ;  and  the  truth  began 
to  be  duly  appreciated,  that  soimd  theory  in  phjrsical  science  con- 
sists simply  of  facts,  and  the  deductions  of  common  sense  from 
them,  reduced  to  a  systematic  form.  The  science  of  motion  was 
founded  by  Gralileo,  and  perfected  by  Newton.  Then  it  was  estab- 
lished that  celestial  and  terrestrial  mechanics  are  branches  of  one 
science  ;  that  they  depend  on  one  and  the  same  system  of  clear  and 
simple  first  principles;  that  those  very  laws  which  regulate  the 
motion  and  the  stability  of  bodies  on  earth,  govern  aJso  the  revolutions 
of  the  stars,  and  extend  their  dominion  throughout  the  immensity 
of  space.  Then  it  came  to  be  acknowledged,  that  no  material 
object,  however  small, — no  force,  however  feeble, — no  phenomenon, 
liowever  familiar,  is  insignificant,  or  beneath  the  attention  of  the 
philosopher ;  that  the  processes  of  the  workshop,  the  labours  of  the 
artizan,  are  full  of  instruction  to  the  man  of  science ;  that  the 
scientific  study  of  practical  mechanics  is  well  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  most  accomplished  mathematician.  Then  the  notion, 
that  scientific  men  are  unfit  for  business,  began  to  disappear.  It 
was  not  court  favour,  not  high  connection,  not  Parliamentary  in- 
fluence, which  caused  Newton  to  be  appointed  Warden,  and  i^ter- 
wards  Master,  of  the  Mint ;  it  was  none  of  these ;  but  it  was  the 
knowledge  possessed  by  a  wise  minister  of  the  feet,  that  Newton's 
skill,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  in  those  branches  of  knowledge 
which  that  office  required,  rendered  him  the  fittest  man  in  all 
Britain  to  direct  the  execution  of  a  great  reform  of  the  coinage. 
Of  the  manner  in  which  Newton  performed  the  business  entrusted 
to  him,  we  have  the  following  account  in  the  words  of  Lord 
Macaulay,  an  author  who  cannot  be  accused  of  undue  partiality  to 
8i)eculative  science  or  its  cidtivators  ; — 

"  The  ability,  the  industry,  and  the  strict  uprightness  of  the  great  philo- 
sopher, speedily  produced  a  complete  revolution  throughout  the  depart- 
ment which  was  under  his  direction.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  task 
with  an  activity  which  lefl  him  no  time  to  spare  for  those  pursuits  in  which 
he  had  surpassed  Archimedes  and  Galileo.  Till  the  great  work  was  com- 
pletely done,  he  resisted  firmly,  and  almost  angrily,  every  attempt  that 
was  made  by  men  of  science,  here  or  on  the  Continent,  to  draw  him  away 
Irom  his  official  duties."* 

•  VoL  iv.,  p.  703. 
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Then  the  historian  proceeds  to  detail  the  results  of  Newton's 
exertions,  and  shows,  that  within  a  short  time  after  his  appoint- 
ment, the  weekly  amoimt  of  the  coinage  of  silver  was  increased  to 
eightfold  of  that  which  had  been  looked  upon  as  the  utmost  practi- 
cable amoimt  by  his  predecessors. 

The  extension  of  experimental  methods  of  investigation,  has 
caused  even  manual  skill  in  practical  mechanics,  when  scientifically 
exercised,  to  be  duly  honoured,  and  not  (as  in  ancient  times)  to  be 
regarded  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  science. 

As  a  systematically  avowed  doctrine,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  &llacy  of  a  discrepancy  between  rational  and  practical  me- 
chanics came  long  ago  to  an  end ;  and  that  every  well-informed 
and  sane  man,  expressing  a  deliberate  opinion  upon  the  mutual 
relations  of  those  two  branches  of  science,  would  at  once  admit  that 
they  agree  in  their  principles,  and  assist  each  other^s  progress,  and 
that  such  distinction  as  exists  between  them  arises  from  the  differ- 
ence of  the  purposes  to  which  the  same  body  of  principles  is  applied. 

If  this  doctrine  had  as  strong  an  influence  over  the  actions  of 
men  as  it  now  has  over  their  reasonings,  it  would  have  been  unne- 
cessary for  me  to  describe,  so  fully  as  I  have  done,  the  great  scienti- 
fic fallacy  of  the  ancients.  I  might,  in  fact,  have  passed  it  over  in 
silence,  as  dead  and  forgotten ;  but,  unfortunately,  that  discrepancy 
between  theory  and  practice,  which  in  sound  physical  and  mechani- 
cal science  is  a  delusion,  has  a  real  existence  in  the  minds  of  men ; 
and  that  fallacy,  though  rejected  by  their  judgments,  continues  to 
exert  an  influence  over  their  acts.  Therefore  it  is  that  I  have 
endeavoured  to  trace  the  prejudice  as  to  the  discrepancy  of  theory 
and  practice,  especially  in  Mechanics,  to  its  origin ;  and  to  show 
that  it  is  the  ghost  of  a  defunct  fallacy  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
of  the  mediaeval  schoolmen. 

This  prejudice,  as  I  have  stated,  is  not  to  be  found,  at  the  present 
day,  in  the  form  of  a  definite  and  avowed  principle :  it  is  to  be 
traced  only  in  its  pernicious  effects  on  the  progress  both  of  specula- 
tive science  and  of  practice,  and  sometimes  in  a  sort  of  tacit  influ- 
ence which  it  exerts  on  the  forms  of  expression  of  writers,  who 
have  assuredly  no  intention  of  perpetuating  a  delusion.  To  exem- 
plify the  kind  of  influence  last  referred  to,  I  shall  cite  a  passage 
m>m  the  same  historical  work  which  I  recently  quoted  for  a  differ- 
ent  purpose.  Lord  Macaulay,  in  treating  of  tiie  Act  of  Toleration 
of  William  III.,  compares,  metaphorically,  the  science  of  politics  to 
that  of  mechanics,  and  then  proceeds  as  follows  : — 

^^  The  mathematician  can  ea^y  demonstrate  that  a  certain  power,  ap- 
pli^  by  means  of  a  certain  lever,  or  of  a  certain  system  of  pulleys,  will 
to  raise  a  certain  weight.    Bat  his  demonstration  proceeds  on  the 
that  the  machinery  is  such  as  no  load  will  bend  or  break.    K 
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the  en^neer  who  has  to  lifl  a  great  mass  of  real  fframte  by  the  instm- 
mentality  of  real  timber  and  real  hemp,  should  absolutely  rely  on  the  pro- 
positions which  he  finds  in  treatises  on  Dynamics,  and  should  make  no 
allowance  for  the  imperfection  of  his  materials,  his  whole  apparatus  of 
beams,  wheels,  and  ropes,  would  soon  come  down  in  ruin,  and  with  all  his 
geometrical  skill,  he  would  be  found  a  far  inferior  builder  to  those  paint€d 
barbarians  who,  though  they  never  heard  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces, 
managed  to  pUe  up  Stonehenge."  * 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  passage  without  feeling  admiration, 
for  the  force  and  clearness  (and  I  may  add,  for  the  brilliancy  and 
wit)  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  expressed;  and  those  very 
qualities  of  force  and  clearness,  as  well  as  the  author's  eminence, 
render  it  one  of  the  best  examples  that  can  be  found  to  illustrate 
the  lurking  influence  of  the  fallacy  of  a  double  set  of  mechanical 
laws,  rational  and  practical 

In  fact,  the  mathematical  theory  of  a  machine, — ^that  is,  the  body 
of  principles  which  enables  the  Engineer  to  compute  the  arrange- 
ment and  dimensions  of  the  parts  of  a  machine  intended  to  perform 
given  operations, — is  divided  by  mathematicians,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  of  investigation,  into  two  parts.  The  part  first  treated 
of,  as  being  the  more  simple,  relates  to  the  motions  and  mutual 
actions  of  the  solid  pieces  of  a  machine,  and  the  forces  exerted  by 
and  upon  them,  each  continuous  solid  piece  being  treated  as  a 
whole,  and  of  sensibly  invariable  figure.  The  second  and  more 
intricate  part  relates  to  the  actions  of  the  forces  tending  to  break 
or  to  alter  the  figure  of  each  such  solid  piece,  and  the  dimensions 
and  form  to  be  given  to  it  in  order  to  enable  it  to  resist  those 
forces :  this  part  of  the  theoiy  depends,  as  much  as  the  first  part, 
on  the  general  laws  of  mechanics;  and  it  is,  as  truly  as  the  first 
part,  a  subject  for  the  reasonings  of  the  mathematician,  and  equally 
requisite  for  the  completeness  of  the  mathematical  treatise  which 
the  engineer  is  supposed  to  considt.  It  is  true,  that  shoidd  the 
engineer  implicitly  trust  to  a  pretended  mathematician,  or  an 
incomplete  treatise,  his  apparatus  would  come  down  in  ruin,  as 
the  historian  has  stated :  it  is  true  also  that  the  same  result  would 
follow,  if  the  engineer  was  one  who  had  not  qualified  himself,  by 
'  experience  and  observation,  to  distinguish  between  good  and  bad 
materials  and  workmanship;  but  the  passage  I  have  quoted  conveys 
an  idea  different  from  these ;  for  it  proceeds  on  the  erroneous  sup- 
position, that  the  first  part  of  the  theoiy  of  a  machine  is  the  whole 
tiieory,  and  is  at  variance  with  something  else  which  is  independent 
of  mathematics,  and  which  constitutes,  or  is  the  foundation  of, 
practical  mechanics. 

The  evil  influence  of  the  supposed  inconsistency  of  theory  and 

*  Vol.  iiL,  p.  Si. 
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practice  upon  speculative  science,  although  much  less  conspicuous 
than  it  was  in  the  ancient  and  middle  ages,  is  still  occasionally  to 
be  traced.  This  it  is  which  opposes  the  mutual  communication  of 
ideas  between  men  of  science  and  men  of  practice,  and  which  leads 
scientific  men  sometimes  to  employ,  on  problems  that  can  only  be 
regarded  as  ingenious  mathematical  exercises,  much  time  and 
mental  exertion  that  woidd  be  better  bestowed  on  questions  having 
some  connection  with  the  arts,  and  sometimes  to  state  the  results 
of  really  important  investigations  on  practical  subjects  in  a  form 
too  abstruse  for  ordinary  use ;  so  that  the  benefit  which  might  be 
derived  from  their  application  is  for  years  lost  to  the  public;  and 
valuable  practical  principles,  which  might  have  been  anticipated  by 
reasoning,  are  left  to  be  discovered  by  slow  and  costly  experience. 

But  it  is  on  the  practice  of  mechanics  and  engineering  that  the 
influence  of  the  great  fallacy  is  most  conspicuous  and  most  £a,tal. 
There  is  assuredly,  in  Britain,  no  deficiency  of  men  distinguished 
by  skiU  in  judging  of  the  quality  of  matmaJs  and  work,  and  in 
directing  the  operations  of  workmen, — ^by  that  sort  of  skill,  in 
&ct,  which  is  purely  practical,  and  acquired  by  observation  and 
experience  in  business.  But  of  that  scientifically  practical  skill 
which  produces  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  possible  expendi- 
ture of  material  and  work,  the  instances  are  comparatively  rare. 
In  too  many  cases  we  see  the  strength  and  the  stability,  which 
ought  to  be  given  by  the  skilful  an^Eoigement  of  the  parts  of  a 
structure,  supplied  by  means  of  clumsy  massiveness,  and  of  lavish 
expenditure  of  material,  labour,  and  money ;  and  the  evil  is 
increased  by  a  perversion  of  the  public  taste,  which  causes  works 
to  be  admired,  not  in  proportion  to  their  fitness  for  their  purposes, 
or  to  the  skill  evinced  in  attaining  that  fitness,  but  in  propoi*tion 
to  their  size  and  cost 

With  respect  to  those  works  which,  from  unscientific  design, 
give  way  during  or  immediately  after  their  erection,  I  shall  say 
little;  for,  with  all  their  evils,  they  add  to  our  experimental  know- 
ledge, and  convey  a  lesson,  though  a  costly  one.  But  a  class  of 
structures  fraught  with  much  greater  evils  exists  in  great  abimdance 
throughout  the  country : — namely,  those  in  which  the  faults  of  an 
xmscientific  design  have  been  so  far  coimteracted  by  massive  strength, 
good  materials,  and  careful  workmanship,  that  a  temporary  stabOity 
has  been  produced,  but  which  contain  within  themselves  sources  of 
weakness,  obvious  to  a  scientific  examination  only,  that  must  inevi- 
tably cause  their  destruction  within  a  limited  number  of  years. 

Another  evil,  and  one  of  the  worst  which  arises  from  the  separa- 
tion of  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge,  is  the  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  persons,  possessed  of  an  inventive  turn  of  mind  and  of 
considerable  skill  in  the  manual  operations  of  practical  mechanics. 
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are  destitute  of  that  knowledge  of  scientific  principles  which  is 
requisite  to  prevent  their  being  misled  hj  their  own  ingenuity. 
Such  men  too  often  spend  their  money,  waste  their  lives,  and  it 
may  be  lose  their  reason,  in  the  vain  pursuit  of  visionary  inventions, 
of  which  a  moderate  amount  of  theoretical  knowledge  would  be 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy;  and  for  want  of  such  know- 
ledge, many  a  man  who  might  have  been  a  useful  and  happy 
member  of  society,  becomes  a  being  than  whom  it  would  be  haj?d 
to  find  anything  more  miserable. 

The  number  of  those  unhappy  persons — to  judge  from  the  patent- 
lists,  and  from  some  of  the  mechanical  journals — ^must-  be  much 
greater  than  is  generally  believed.  The  most  absurd  of  all  their 
delusions, — ^that  commonly  called  the  perpetual  motion,  or  to  speak 
more  accurately,  the  inexhaustible  source  of  power, — is,  in  various 
forms,  the  subject  of  several  patents  in  each  year. 

The  ill  success  of  the  projects  of  misdirected  ingenuity  has  very 
naturally  the  efiect  of  driving  those  men  of  practical  skill  who, 
though  without  scientific  knowledge,  possess  prudence  and  conmion 
sense,  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  caution,  and  of  inducing  them  to 
avoid  all  experiments,  and  to  confine  themselves  to  the  carefid 
copying  of  successful  existing  structures  and  machines :  a  course 
which,  although  it  avoids  risk,  would,  if  generally  followed,  stop 
the  progress  of  all  improvement.  A  similar  course  has  sometimes, 
indeed,  been  adopted  by  men  possessed  of  scientific  as  well  as 
practical  skill :  such  men  having,  in  certain  cases,  from  deference 
to  popular  prejudice,  or  from  a  dread  of  being  reputed  as  theorists, 
considered  it  advisable  to  adopt  the  worse  and  customary  design 
for  a  work  in  preference  to  a  better  but  unusual  design. 

Some  of  the  evils  which  are  caused  by  the  fallacy  of  an  incom- 
patibiHty  between  theory  and  practice  having  been  described,  it 
must  now  be  admitted,  that  at  the  present  time  those  evils  show  a 
decided  tendency  to  decline.  The  extent  of  intercourse,  and  of 
mutual  assistance,  between  men  of  science  and  men  of  practice,  the 
practical  knowledge  of  scientific  men,  and  the  scientific  knowledge  of 
practical  men,  have  been  for  some  time  steadily  increasing ;  and  that 
combination  and  harmony  of  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge — 
that  skill  in  the  application  of  scientific  principles  to  practical 
purposes,  which  in  former  times  was  confined  to  a  few  remarkable 
individuals,  now  tends  to  become  more  generally  diffused.  With 
a  view  to  promote  the  dif^ision  of  that  kind  of  skill,  Chairs  were 
instituted  at  periods  of  from  fifteen  to  ten  years  ago,  in  the  two 
Colleges  of  the  University  of  London,  in  the  XJniversity  of  Dublin, 
in  the  three  Queen's  Colleges  of  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway,  and  in 
this  University  of  Glasgow. 

For  the  sake  of  a  parallel,  it  may  here  be  worth  while  to  refer 
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to  another  branch  of  practical  science — ^that  of  Medicine.  From  the 
time  of  the  €rst  establishment  of  Medical  Schools  in  Universities, 
there  have  existed,  not  only  Chairs  for  the  teaching  of  the  purely 
scientific  departments  of  Medical  Science,  such  as  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  but  also  Chairs  for  instruction  in  the  art  of  applying 
scientific  principles  to  practice,  such  as  those  of  Surgery,  the 
Practice  of  Physic,  and  others.  The  institution  of  a  Chair  of 
Mechanics  and  Engineering  in  a  University  where  there  have 
long  existed  Chairs  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  is  an 
endeavour  to  place  Mechanical  Science  on  the  same  footing  with  that 
of  Medicine. 

Another  parallel  may  be  foimd  in  an  Institution,  which,  though 
not  a  University,  and  though  established  as  much  for  the  advance- 
ment as  for  the  di£fusion  of  knowledge,  has  had  a  most  beneficial 
effect  in  promoting  the  appreciation  of  science  by  the  public, — I 
mean  the  British  Association.  When  that  body  was  first  instituted, 
both  the  theoretical  advancement  and  the  practical  application  of 
Mechanics,  and  the  several  branches  of  Physics,  were  allotted  to  a 
single  section,  called  Section  A.  The  business  before  that  Section 
soon  became  so  excessive  in  amoimt,  and  so  multifarious  in  its 
character,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  institute  Section  G,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  practical  application  of  those  branches 
of  science  to  whose  theoretical  advancement  Section  A  was  now 
devoted ;  and  notwithstanding  this  separation,  those  two  Sections 
work  harmoniously  together  for  the  promotion  of  kindred  objects ; 
and  the  same  men  are,  in  many  instances,  leading  members  of  both. 
What  Section  G  is  to  Section  A  in  the  Briti^  Association,  this 
class  of  Engineering  and  Mechanics  is  to  those  of  Physics  and 
Mathematics  in  the  University. 

It  being  admitted,  that  Theoretical  and  Practical  Mechanics  are 
in  harmony  with  each  other,  and  depend  on  the  same  first  prin- 
ciples, and  that  they  differ  only  in  the  purposes  to  which  tiiose 
principles  are  applied,  it  now  remains  to  be  considered,  in  what 
manner  that  difference  affects  the  mode  of  instruction  to  be  followed 
in  communicating  those  branches  of  science. 

Mechanical  knowledge  may  obviously  be  distinguished  into  three 
kinds :  purely  scientific  knowledge, — purely  practical  knowledge — 
and  that  intermediate  knowledge  which  relates  to  the  application 
of  scientific  principles  to  practical  purposes,  and  which  arises 
from  understanding  the  harmony  of  theory  and  practice. 

The  objects  of  instruction  in  purely  scientific  mechanics  and 
physics  are,  first,  to  produce  in  the  student  that  improvement  of 
the  imderstanding  which  results  from  the  cultivation  of  natural 
knowledge,  and  that  elevation  of  mind  which  flows  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  order  of  the  universe;  and  secondly,  if  possible. 
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to  qualify  him  to  become  a  scientific  discoverer.  In  this  branch  of 
study  exactness  is  an  essential  feature;  and  mathematical  difficulties 
must  not  be  shrunk  from  when  the  nature  of  the  subject  leads  to 
them.  The  asoei-tainment  and  illustration  of  truth  are  the  objects ; 
and  structures  and  machines  are  looked  upon  merely  as  natural 
bodies  are : — ^namely,  as  furnishing  experimental  data  for  the  ascer- 
taining of  principles,  and  examples  for  their  illustration. 

Insbniction  in  purely  practical  knowledge  is  that  which  tlie 
gtudent  acquires  by  his  own  experience  and  observation  of  the 
transaction  of  business.  It  enables  him  to  judge  of  the  quality  of 
materiak  and  workmanship,  and  of  questions  of  convenience  and 
commercial  profit,  to  direct  the  operations  of  workmen,  to  imitate 
existing  structures  and  machines,  to  follow  established  practical 
rules,  and  to  transact  the  commercial  business  which  is  connected 
with  mechanical  pursuits. 

The  third  and  intermediate  kind  of  instruction,  which  connects 
the  first  two,  and  for  the  promotion  of  which  this  Chair  was  estab- 
lished, relates  to  the  application  of  scientific  principles  to  practical 
purposes.  It  qualifies  the  student  to  plan  a  structure  or  a  machine 
for  a  given  purpose,  without  the  necessity  of  copying  some  existing 
example,  and  to  adapt  his  designs  to  situations  to  which  no  existing 
example  afibrds  a  parallel  It  enables  him  to  compute  the  theo- 
retical limit  of  the  strength  or  stability  of  a  structure,  or  the 
efficiency  of  a  machine  of  a  particular  kind, — ^to  ascertain  how  far 
an  actual  structure  or  machine  fails  to  attain  that  limit, — ^to  dis- 
cover the  causes  of  such  shortcomings, — and  to  devise  improvements 
for  obviating  such  causes;  and  it  enables  him  to  judge  how  fiir  an 
established  practical  rule  is  foimded  on  reason,  how  far  on  mere 
custom,  and  how  far  on  error. 

There  are  certain  characteristics  in  the  mode  of  treating  the 
subjects,  by  which  this  practical-scientific  instruction  ought  to  be 
distinguished  from  instruction  for  purely  scientific  purposes. 

In  the  first  place  it  will  be  universally  admitted,  that  as  far  as  is 
possible,  mathematical  intricacy  ought  to  be  avoided. 

In  the  original  discovery  of  a  proposition  of  practical  utility,  by 
deduction  from  general  principles  and  from  experimental  data,  a 
complex  algebraical  investigation  is  often  not  merely  useful,  but 
indispensable ;  but  in  expoimding  such  a  proposition  as  a  part  of 
practical  science,  and  applying  it  to  practical  purposes,  simplicity  is 
of  the  first  importance : — ^and,  in  fact,  the  more  thoroughly  a  scien- 
tific man  has  studied  the  higher  mathematics,  the  more  folly  does 
he  become  aware  of  this  truth, — and,  I  may  add,  the  better  qualified 
does  he  become  to  free  the  exposition  and  application  of  scientific 
principles  from  mathematical  intricacy.  I  cannot  better  support 
this   view  than  by  referring  to  Sir  John  Herschel's  OtUHiMii  o/ 
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Astronomy — a  w<M:k  in  whidi  one  of  the  most  pfofound  mathenut- 
ticiani  in  the  world  has  raooeeded  adminbly  in  divesting  of  all 
mathematical  intricacy  the  ex^anation  of  the  prindjdes  of  that 
natural  scieiioe  idiich  em{4oys  the  higher  mathematifiB  most 

In  fact,  the  ^mbok  of  algebra^  when  emf^oyed  in  abstruse  and 
complex  theoretical  investigationB,  constitute  a  sort  of  thought- 
saving  machine,  bj  whose  aid  a  person  skilled  in  its  use  can  solve 
problems  respecting  quantities,  and  dispense  witii  the  mental  labour 
of  thinking  of  the  quantities  denoted  by  the  ^mbols,  except  at  the 
b^inning  and  end  of  the  operation.  In  treating  of  the  practical 
application  of  scientific  principles^  an  algebraical  formula  should 
oDij  be  employed  when  its  shortness  and  simplicity  are  such  as  to 
render  it  a  clearer  expression  of  a  proposition  or  rule  tiian  common 
language  would  be,  and  when  there  is  no  difficulty  in  keepiog  the 
thing  represented  by  each  symbol  constemtly  before  ihe  mind. 

Another  characteristic  by  which  instruction  in  practical  science 
should  be  distinguished  from  purely  scientific  instruction,  is  one 
which  appears  to  me  to  possess  the  advantage  of  calling  into  opera- 
tion a  mental  faculty  distinct  from  those  which  are  exercised  by 
theoretical  science.     It  is  of  the  following  kind : — 

In  theoretical  science,  the  question  is — WTuU  are  we  to  think? 
and  when  a  doubtful  point  arises,  for  the  solution  of  which  either 
experimental  data  are  wanting,  or  mathematical  methods  are  not 
sufficiently  advanced,  it  is  the  duty  of  philosophic  minds  not  to  dis- 
pute about  the  probability  of  conflicting  suppositions,  but  to  labour 
for  the  advancement  of  experimental  inquiry  and  of  mathematics, 
and  await  patiently  the  time  when  these  shall  be  adequate  to  solve 
the  question. 

But  in  practical  science  the  question  is — What  are  we  to  do? — 
a  question  which  involves  the  necessity  for  the  immediate  adoption 
of  some  rule  of  working.  In  doubtful  cases,  we  cannot  allow  our 
machines  and  our  works  of  improvement  to  wait  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science ;  and  if  existing  data  are  insufficient  to  give  an  exact 
solution  of  the  question,  that  approximate  solution  must  be  acted 
upon  which  the  best  data  attainable  show  to  be  the  most  probable. 
A  prompt  and  sound  judgment  in  cases  of  this  kind  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  practical  mak,  in  the  right  sense  of  that  term. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  now  observe,  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
Harmony  between  Theory  and  Practice  in  Mechanics — of  the 
application  of  Science  to  the  Mechanical  Arts — ^besides  all  the 
benefits  which  it  confers  on  us,  by  promoting  the  comfort  and 
j>rosperity  of  individuals,  and  augmenting  the  wealth  and  power  of 
the  nation — confers  on  us  also  the  more  important  benefit  of  raising 
the  character  of  the  mechanical  arts,  and  of  those  who  practise 
them.     A  great  mechanical  philosopher,  the  late  Dr.  Bobison  of 
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EdinbuTgli,  after  stating  that  the  principles  of  Carpentry  depend 
on  two  branches  of.  the  science  of  Statics^  remarks — ''It  is  this 
which  makes  Carpentry  a  liberal  art" 

So  also  is  Masonry  a  liberal  art, — so  is  the  art  of  working  in 
Iron,  so  is  every  art,  when  guided  by  scientific  principles^  Every 
structure  or  machine,  whose  design  evinces  the  guidance  of  science, 
is  to  be  regarded  not  merely  as  an  instrument  for  promoting  con- 
venience and  profit,  but  as  a  monument  and  testimony  that  those 
who  planned  and  made  it  had  studied  the  laws  of  nature;  and  this 
renders  it  an  object  of  interest  and  value,  how  small  soever  its 
bulk,  how  common  soever  its  material 

For  a  century  there  has  stood,  in  a  room  in  this  College,  a  small, 
rude,  and  plain  model,  of  appearance  so  uncouth,  that  when  an 
artist  lately  introduced  its  likeness  into  a  historical  painting,  those 
who  saw  the  likeness,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  origmal,  wondered 
what  the  artist  meant  by  painting  an  object  so  unattractive. 

But  the  artist  was  right ;  tor  ninety-one  years  ago  a  man  took  that 
model,  applied  to  it  his  knowledge  of  natural  laws,  and  made  it 
into  the  first  of  those  steam  engines  that  now  cover  the  land  and 
the  sea;  and  ever  since,  in  K^ison's  eye,  that  small  and  uncouth 
mass  of  wood  and  metal  shines  with  imperishable  beauty,  as  the 
earliest  embodiment  of  the  genius  of  James  Watt 

Thus  it  is  that  the  commonest  objects  are  by  science  rendered 
precious ;  and  in  like  manner  the  engineer  or  the  mechanic,  who 
plans  and  works  with  understanding  of  the  natural  laws  that  regulate 
the  results  of  his  operations^  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a  Sage. 
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DEFINITION  OF  GENERAX  TERMS  AND  DIVISION  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 

Art.  1.  Hecimiiics  is  the  science  of  rest,  motion,  and  force. 

The  kiW8,  or  Jirst  prindpUa  of  mechanics,  are  the  same  for  all 
bodies,  celestial  and  terrestrial,  natural  and  artificial 

The  methods  qfapplyvng  the  principles  of  mechanics  to  particular 
cases  are  more  or  less  different,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.     Hence  arise  branches  in  the  science  of  mechanics. 

2.  Applied  ifieciiaiiics. — ^The  branch  to  which  the  term  "  Applied 
Mechanics**  has  been  restricted  by  custom,  consists  of  those 
consequences  of  the  laws  of  mechanics  which  relate  to  works  of 
human  art 

A  treatise  on  applied  mechanics  must  commence  by  setting  forth 
those  first  principles  which  are  common  to  all  branches  of  mechanics ; 
but  it  must  contain  only  such  consequences  of  those  principles  as 
are  applicable  to  purposes  of  art. 

3.  Hatter  (considered  mechanically)  is  that  which  fills  space. 

4.  Bodice  are  limited  portions  of  matter.  Bodies  exist  in  three 
conditions — the  solid,  the  liquid,  and  the  gaseoua  Solid  bodies 
tend  to  preserve  a  definite  size  and  shape.  Liquid  bodies  tend  to 
preserve  a  definite  size  only.  €raseous  bodies  tend  to  expand  inde- 
finitely. Bodies  also  exist  in  conditions  intermediate  between  the 
soHd  and  liquid 

5.  A  material  or  Piiyiical  Telame  is  the  space  occupied  by  a  body 
or  by  a  part  of  a  body. 

6.  A  material  or  Physieal  Sorflice  is  the  boundary  of  a  body,  or 
between  two  parts  of  a  body. 

7.  Mlmtf  Paiirt,  Physical  Point,  mcaeare  af  I<eB«tii. — In  mechanics, 

as  in  geometry,  a  Line  is  the  boundary  of  a  sur&ce,  or  bet^efiiiiXrv^ 
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parts  of  a  surface ;  and  a  Point  is  the  boundary  of  a  line,  or  be- 
tween two  parts  of  a  line ;  but  the  term  '^  Physical  FairU"  is  some- 
times used  by  mechanical  writers  to  denote  an  immeasurMff  small 
body — a  sense  inconsistent  with  the  strict  meaning  of  the  word 
'^  point  ;'*  but  still  not  leading  to  error,  so  long  as  it  is  rightly  under- 
stood. 

In  measvring  the  dimensions  of  bodies,  the  standard  British  unit 
of  length  is  the  ycurd^  being  the  length  at  the  temperature  of  62^ 
Fahrenheit,  and  at  the  mean  atmospheric  pressure,  between  the 
two  ends  of  a  certain  bar  which  is  kept  in  tlie  olfice  of  the  Exchequer, 
at  Westminster. 

In  computations  respecting  motion  and  force,  and  in  expressing 
the  dimensions  of  large  structures,  the  unit  of  length  commonly 
employed  in  Britain  is  the  ybo^,  being  one-third  of  the  yard. 

In  expressing  the  dimensions  of  machinery,  the  imit  of  length 
commonly  employed  in  Britain  is  the  iticA,  being  one-thirty-sixth 
jiart  of  the  yard.  Fractions  of  an  inch  are  very  commonly  stated 
by  mechanics  and  other  artificers  in  halves,  quarters,  eighths,  six- 
teenths, and  thirty-second  parts ;  but  according  to  a  resolution  of 
the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  |)assed  at  the  meeting  held 
at  Manchester  in  June,  1857,  tlie  practice  has  been  introduced  of 
expre^in^r  fractions  of  an  inch  in  decimals. 

Tlie  French  unit  of  length  is  the  m&tro,  being  about  4ooo\)000  of 
the  earth's  circumference,  measured  round  the  |)oles.  (See  table 
ut  the  end  of  the  volume.) 

8.  Bent  is  the  relation  between  two  points,  when  the  straight 
line  joining  them  does  not  change  in  length  nor  in  direction. 

A  body  is  at  rest  relatively  to  a  )x>iut,  when  every  point  in  the 
body  is  at  rest  relatively  to  the  first  mentioned  point. 

9.  ifTotioM  is  the  relation  between  two  points  when  the  straight 
line  joining  them  changes  in  length,  or  in  direction,  or  in  both. 

A  body  movea  relatively  to  a  point  when  any  point  in  the  body 
moves  relatively  to  the  fii-st  mentioned  )X)iut 

10.  Fixed  Point. — When  a  single  point  is  spoken  of  as  having 
motion  or  rest,  some  other  point,  either  actual  or  ideal,  is  always 
either  expressed  or  undei'stoo<l,  relutively  to  which  the  motion  or 
ivst  of  the  first  iK)int  takes  place.  Such  a  point  is  called  a  Jixed 
point 

So  far  as  the  phenomena  of  motion  alone  indicate,  the  choice  of 
a  fixed  point  with  which  to  compare  tlie  positions  of  other  points 

T8  to  be  arbitrary,  and  a  matter  of  convenience  alone ;  but 

the  laws  of  force,  as  affecting  motion,  come  to  be  considered. 
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it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  reasons  for  calling  certain  points 
fixed,  in  preference  to  others. 

In  the  mechanics  of  the  solar  system,  the  fixed  point  is  what  is 
called  the  common  centre  of  gramty  of  the  bodies  composing  that 
system.  In  applied  mechanics,  tibe  fixed  point  is  either  a  point 
which  is  at  rest  relatively  to  the  earth,  or  (if  the  structure  or 
machine  imder  consideration  be  moveable  from  place  to  place  on 
the  earth),  a  point  which  is  at  rest  relatively  to  the  structure,  or  to 
the  frame  of  the  machine,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Points,  lines,  surfaces,  and  volimies,  which  are  at  rest  relatively 
to  a  fixed  point,  are  fixed 

11.  c^teeHMUicii — The  comparison  of  motions  with  each  other, 
without  reference  to  their  causes,  is  the  subject  of  a  branch  of 
geometry  called  "  Cinem^Uics,** 

12.  Foree  is  an  action  between  two  bodies,  either  causing  or 
tending  to  cause  change  in  their  relative  rest  or  motion. 

The  notion  of  force  is  first  obtained  directly  by  sensation;  for 
the  forces  exerted  by  the  voluntary  muscles  can  be  felt.  The  ex- 
istence of  forces  other  than  muscular  tension  is  inferred  from  their 
effecta 

13.  EqaiUlnrlBm  or  Balaaee  is  the  condition  of  two  or  more 
forces  which  are  so  opposed  that  their  combined  action  on  a  body 
produces  no  change  in  its  rest  or  motion. 

The  notion  of  balance  is  first  obtained  by  sensation;  for  the 
forces  exerted  by  volimtary  muscles  can  be  felt  to  balance  some- 
times each  other,  and  sometimes  external  pressures. 

14.  Statics  and  t^jnaimieu. — Forces  may  take  effect,  either  by 
'balancing  other  forces,  or  by  producing  change  of  motion.      The 

former  of  those  effects  is  the  subject  of  Statics;  the  latter  that  of 
Dynamics;  these,  together  with  Cinematics,  already  defined,  form 
the  three  great  divisions  of  pure,  abstract,  or  general  mechanics. 

lt>.  mtmeturem  and  iviachinc*. — The  works  of  human  art  to  which 
the  science  of  applied  mechanics  relates,  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  according  as  the  parts  of  which  they  consist  are  intended  to 
rest  or  to  move  relatively  to  each  other.  In  the  former  case  they 
are  called  Striictures ;  in  the  latter,  Machines,  Structures  are  sub- 
jects of  Statics  alone ;  Machines,  when  the  motions  of  their  parts 
are  considered  alone,  are  subjects  of  Cinematics;  when  the  forces 
acting  on  and  between  their  parts  are  also  considered,  machines  are 
subjects  of  Statics  and  Dynamics. 
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16.  OcB€na  AmnccaMU  •f  tiM  Safttfect. — ^The  subject  of  the  pre- 
flont  treatise  "will  be  arranged  as  follows  :— 

L  FiBST  Principles  of  Statics. 

XL  Theory  of  Structures. 
IIL  First  Principles  of  Cinematics 
lY.  Theory  of  Mechanism. 

V.  First  Principles  of  DrNAMica 
VL  Theory  of  Machines. 


PART  I. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  STATICS, 


CHAPTER  L 

BALANCE  AITD  MEASUBEMENT  OF  FORCES  ACTIKO  IN  ONE 

STRAIGUT  LINE. 

17.  FoTOcs  h9w  DctcmiiMd. — Although  evciy  force  (as  has  beeD 
stated  in  Art  12)  is  an  action  between  two  bodies,  still  it  is  con- 
ducive to  simplici^  to  consider  in  the  first  place  the  condition  of 
one  of  those  two  bodies  alone. 

The  nature  of  a  force,  as  respects  one  of  the  two  bodies  between  ' 
which  it  acts,  is  determined,  or  made  known,  when  the  following 
three  things  are  known  respecting  it : — ^first,  the  place,  or  pai-t  of 
the  body  to  which  it  is   applied;   secondly,   the  direction  of  its 
action;  thirdly,  its  magnitude. 

18.  Place  •r  AppllcatioB — Point  mt  AppllcatiOH. — The  place  of  the 

application  of  a  force  to  a  body  may  be  the  whole  or  part  of  its  in- 
ternal mass ;  in  which  case  the  force  is  an  attraction  or  a  repulsion, 
according  as  it  tends  to  move  the  bodies  between  which  it  acts 
towards  or  from  each  other;  or  the  place  of  application  may  bo  the 
surface  at  which  two  bodies  touch  each  other,  or  the  bounding 
surhjce  between  two  parts  of  the  same  body,  in  which  case  the  force 
is  a  tension  or  pull,  a  thrust  or  push,  or  a  lateral  stress,  according 
to  circumstances. 

Thuys  every  force  has  its  action  distributed  over  a  certain  space, 
either  a  volume  or  a  surface;  and  a  force  concentrated  at  a  single 
point  has  no  real  existence.  Nevertheless  it  is  necessary,  in  treating 
of  the  principles  of  statics,  to  begin  by  demonstrating  the  properties 
of  such  ideal  forces,  conceived  to  be  concentrated  at  single  points. 
It  will  afterwards  be  shown  how  the  conclusions  so  arrived  at  re- 
specting siiigle  forces  (as  they  may  be  called),  are  made  applicable  to 
the  distributed  forces  which  really  act  in  nature. 

In  illustrating  the  principles  of  statics  exj^erimentally,  a  force 
concentrated  at  a  single  point  may  be  represented  with  any  required 
degree  of  accuracy  by  a  force  distributed  over  a  very  small  space,  if 
that  space  be  made  small  enough. 

c 
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19.  SqppMitioB  •r  Perfect  BigMitT. — In   feasonmg   respeotiiig 

forces  concentrated  at  single  points,  they  are  assumed  to  be  applied 
to  solid  bodies  which  are  perfectly  rigid,  or  incapable  of  alteiation 
of  figure  under  any  forces  which  can  be  applied  to  them.  This 
also  is  a  supposition  not  realized  in  nature.  It  will  afterwaids  be 
shown  how  its  consequences  are  applied  to  actual  bodies. 

20.   Dircctien—Iilne  of  Actiea. — The  DIRECTION  of  a  forOO  is  that 

of  the  motion  which  it  tends  to  produce.  A  straight  line  drawn 
through  the  point  of  application  of  a  single  force,  and  along  its 
direction,  is  the  line  op  action  of  that  force. 

21.  magnitade— Unit  of  Force. — The  magnitudes  of  two  foToes 
are  equal,  when  being  applied  to  the  same  body  in  opposite  direo- 
tions  along  the  same  line  of  action,  they  balance  each  other. 

The  magnitude  of  a  force  is  expressed  arithmetically  by  stating 
in  numbers  its  ratio  to  a  certain  unit  or  standard  of  force,  which  is 
usually  the  weight  (or  attraction  towards  the  earth),  at  a  certain 
latitude,  and  at  a  certain  level,  of  a  known  mass  of  a  certain 
material  Thus  the  British  unit  of  force  is  the  standard  pound 
(woirdvpois ;  which  is  the  weight  in  the  latitude  of  London  of  a 
certain  piece  of  platinum  kept  in  the  Exchequer  office  (See  the  Act 
18  and  19  Vict,  cap.  72;  also  a  paper  by  Professor  W.  H.  Miller, 
in  the  Philosophical  Transa^ctions  for  1856). 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  or  of  compliance  with  custom,  other 
units  of  force  are  occasionally  employed  in  Britain,  bearing  certain 
ratios  to  the  standard  pound ;  such  as — 

The  grain  =  tAtt  of  a  pound  avoirdupois. 

The  troy  pound  =  5,760  grains  =  0-82285714  poimd  avoirdupois. 

The  hundredweight  =  112  pounds  avoirdupois. 

The  ton  =  2,240  pounds  avoirdupois. 

The  French  standard  unit  of  force  is  the  gramme,  which  is  the 
weight,  in  the  latitude  of  Paris,  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  pure  water, 
measured  at  the  temperature  at  which  the  density  of  water  is 
greatest,  viz.,  4^*1  centigrade,  or  39^*4  Fahrenheit,  and  under  the 
pressure  which  supports  a  barometric  column  of  760  millimetres  of 
mercury. 

A  comparison  of  French  and  British  measures  of  force  and  of 
size  is  given  in  a  table  at  the  end  of  this  volimia 

22.  ReMdlmU  ef  Fevcee  Acting  la  One  Stindglit  I^tee. — ^The  RE- 
SULTANT of  any  number  of  given  forces  applied  to  one  body,  is  a 
single  force  capable  of  balancing  that  single  force  which  balances 
the  given  forces ;  that  is  to  say,  &e  residtant  of  the  given  forces  is 
equal  and  directly  opposed  to  the  force  which  balances  the  given 
forces ;  and  is  equivalent  to  the  given  forces  ao&xsa  the  balance  of 
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the  body  is  conoenied     The  given  forces  are  called  com^pfmemU  of 
their  resultant. 

The  resultant  of  any  number  of  forces  acting  on  one  body  in  the 
same  straight  line  of  action,  acts  along  that  line^  and  is  equal  in 
magnitude  to  the  sum  of  the  component  forces ;  it  being  under- 
stood, that  when  some  of  the  component  forces  are  oppos^  to  the 
others,  the  word  '^  miia  "  is  to  be  taken  in  the  algebraiod  sense ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  forces  acting  in  the  same  direction  are  to  be  added  to, 
and  forces  acting  in  opposite  directions  subtracted  from  each  other. 

23.  BrpMMBtaUmi  •f  F«vces  kr  Umcs. — A  single  force  may  be 
represented  in  a  drawing  by  a  straight  line ;  an  extremity  of  the 
line   indicating    the    point    of 
application  of  the  force, — ^the     ^"^  -  * 

direction  of  the  line,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  force, — andthelength 
of  the  line,  the  magnitude  of  the 
force,  according  to  an  arbitrary 
scale.  Y\a,  1. 

For  example,  in  fig.  1,  the 
vact  that  the  body  BBBB  is  acted  upon  at  the  point  Oi  by  a 
given  force,  may  be  expressed  by  drawing  from  Oi  a  straight  line 
Oi  Fi  in  the  direction  of  the  force,  and  of  a  length  representing  the 
magnitude  of  the  force. 

K  the  force  represented  by  OiF,  is  balanced  by  a  force  applied 
either  at  the  same  point,  or  at  another  point  O2  (which  must  be  in 
the  line  of  action  L  L  of  the  force  to  be  balancea),  then  the  second 
force  will  be  represented  by  a  straight  line  O2  Fy,  opposite  in  direc- 
tion, and  equal  in  length  to  OjFj,  and  lying  in  the  same  line  of 
action  LL. 

K  the  body  BBBB  {^,  2),  be  balanced  by  several  forces  acting 
in  the  same  straight  line  LL,  applied  at  points  Oi  O^,  <&:&,  and  re- 
presented by  lines  O,  F,,  OjF,,  &c. ;  then  either  direction  in  the 
line  L  L  (such  as  the  direc- 
tion towards  +  L)  is  to  be  ^^^        — ^+1^ 

considered  as  positive,  and 
the  opposite  direction  (such 
as  the  direction  towards 
—  L)  as  negative ;  and  if  the 
sum  of  aU  the  lines  repre- 
senting forces  which  point 
positively  be  equal  to  the 
sum  of  aU  those  which  point 
n^atively,  the  algebraical  sum  of  all  the  forces  is  nothing,  and  the 
body  is  balanced. 


-P-^' 


Fig.  8. 
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24.  PrMMwe. — Most  writers  on  mechanics,  in  treating  of  the 
first  principles  of  statics,  use  the  word  ^^ pressure"  to  denote  any 
balanced  force. 

In  the  popidar  sense,  which  is  also  the  sense  generally  employed 
in  applied  mechanics,  the  word  pressure  is  used  to  denote  a  force, 
of  the  nature  of  a  thrust,  distributed  over  a  sur&ce;  in  other  words, 
the  kind  of  force  with  which  a  body  tends  to  expand,  or  resists  an 
effort  to  compress  it. 

In  this  treatise  care  will  be  taken  so  to  employ  the  word  "  pres- 
sure" that  the  context  shall  show  in  what  sense  it  is  used 


■»  •  •; 


CHAPTER  IL 


THEORY  OP  OOUPLES  AITO  OP  THE  BALANCE  OP  PARALLEL  FORCES. 


Section  1. — On  Couples  with  the  Same  Axis. 

25.  CmvIm. — ^Two  forces  of  equal  magnitude  applied  to  the  some 
body  in  parallel  and  opposite  directions,  but  not  in  the  same  line  of 
action,  constitute  what  is  called  a  '^  ampler 

26.  F«rc««f  A  <7«aple— AraiMrlieTcnge. — The  force  of  a  couple  18 
the  common  magnitude  of  the  two  equal  forces ;  the  arm  or  leverage 
of  a  couple  is  the  perpendicular  distance  between  the  lines  of  action 
of  the  two  equal  forces. 

27.  Teadeacy  ofa  Coople — Pbuie  of  a  Caaple — Bight-liaaded  aad 
I<ell-iuia4cd  Caaplcs. — The  tendency  of  a  couple  is  to  turn  the  body 
to  which  it  is  applied  in  the  plane  of  the  couple — that  is,  the  plane 
which  contains  the  lines  of  action  of  the  two  forcea  (The  plane  in 
which  a  body  turns,  is  any  plane  parallel  to  those  planes  in  the 
body  whose  position  is  not  altered  by  the  turning).  Tlie  axis  of  a 
couple  is  any  line  pen)endicular  to  its  plane.  The  tiuning  of  a 
body  is  said  to  l)e  right-handed  when  it  appears  to  a  spectator  to 
take  place  in  the  same  direction 
with  that  of  the  hands  of  a  watch, 
and  left-handed  when  in  the  opposite 
direction;  and  couples  are  desig- 
nated  asright-handed  orlefb-handed 
according  to  the  direction  of  the 
turning  which  they  tend  to  pro- 
duce. 

Thus  in  fig.  3,  the  equal  and 

opposite  forces  OiF„  OjF,,  whose 

leverage  is  L|  Lt»  form  a  righir  Fig.  8. 

handed  couple;  and  the  equal  and 

opposite  forces  0,Fj,  O4  F4,  form  a  left-handed  couple. 

28.   Bqalraleat  CaaplM  of  Bqaal  Farce  aad  licrcrage. — In   Order 

that  two  couples  similar  in  direction,  and  of  equal  force  and  lever- 
age, may  be  exactly  alike  or  equivalent  in  their  tendency  to  turn  the 
body,  it  is  necessary  and  sufficient  that  their  planes  should  be  either 
identical  or  parallel 
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Two  oouples  applied  to  the  same  body  in  the  same  plane,  or  in 
parallel  planes,  of  equal  force  and  leverage,  but  opposite  in  direction, 
balance  each  other;  and  if  for  either  of  the  two  an  equivalent 
couple  be  substituted,  the  equilibrium  will  not  be  disturbed. 

29.  niomcBt  of  A  Ooapie. — The  mometU  of  a  couple  means  the 
product  of  the  magnitude  of  its  force  by  the  length  of  its  arm.  If 
the  force  be  a  certain  number  of  poimds,  and  tiLe  arm  a  certain 
number  of  feet,  the  product  of  those  two  numbers  is  called  the 
moment  ia  foot-pounds,  and  similarly  for  other  measures. 

30.  AddittoBofCMiplMorEqiiaiFOTce. — Lemma.  Two  coupUs  of 
equcd  force  acting  in  the  same  direction^  vntk  the  same  axis,  are  equiva- 
lent to  a  couple  whose  moment  is  the  sum  of  their  moments.  Let  the 
two  couples  be  denoted  by  A  and  B;  let  Fj^  =  Fb  be  their  equal 

forces;  let  Lj^  and  Lb  be  their 
respective  arms;  then  F^  L^  and 
^  Fb  Lb  are  their  moments,  which, 
as  their  forces  are  equal,  are  pro- 
portional to  the  arms.  In  fig.  4, 
let  the  forces  F^  constituting  A 
be  applied  in  lines passingthrough 
a  and  c,  ac  or  Lj^  being  perpen- 
dicular to  the  lines  of  action  of 
Fig.  4.  the  forces;  and  if  the  forces  con- 

stituting B  be  not  abready  applied  as  shown  in  the  figure,  sub- 
stitute for  B  an  equivalent  couple  of  equal  force  and  arm,  having 
its  forces  Fb  applied  in  lines  parallel  to  the  lines  of  action  of  the 
forces  F^,  and  passing  one  through  the  point  c  and  the  other  through 
5,  so  that  the  arm  e  ^  or  Lb  shall  be  in  the  same  straight  line  with 
a  c  or  hj^.  Then  the  equal  and  opposite  forces  F^  Fb,  applied  at  c, 
balance  each  other,  and  there  remain  only  the  equal  and  opposite 
forces  Fa,  Fb,  applied  at  a  and  h,  which  form  a  couple  whose  force 
i9  F^  =  Fb,  and  its  arm  a  6  =  L^  +  Lb,  being  the  sum  of  the  arms  of 
the  couples  A  and  B ;  so  that  its  moment  is  the  sum  of  their 
moments ;  and  this  couple  is  equivalent  to  the  two  couples  A  and  B. 

31.  B^atndcBt  <7«aplc«  •f  B^nal  MmimvaK — THEOREM.      If  the  1710- 

ments  of  two  couples  acting  in  the  same  direction  and  with  the  same  axis 
are  equal,  those  couples  are  equivalent  Let  one  of  the  couples  be  called 
A,  and  let  its  force,  arm,  and  moment  be  respectively  F^  L^,  and 
Fj^  Lj^ ;  let  the  other  couple  be  called  B,  and  let  its  force,  arm,  and 
moment  be  respectively  Fg,  Lb,  and  Fb  Lb.  The  equality  of  the 
moments  of  those  couples  is  expressed  by  the  equation 

.F4L4  =  FbLb. 

If  the  forces  and  arms  of  the  two  couples  be  commensurable,  so 
that 
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Fa  :  Fb  :  :  Lb  :  L^  :  :  m  :  n 

(m  and  n  being  two  whole  numlx^y 
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Then  the  couple  A  is  equivalent  to  mn  couples  of  the  momenty  I ; 
and  so  also  is  the  couple  B;  therefore  the  couples  A  and  B  are 
equivalent  to  each  other. 

11  the  forces  and  arms  are  incommensurable,  it  is  always  possible 
to  find  forces  and  arms  which  shall  be  commensurable,  and  shall 
differ  from  the  given  forces  and  arms  by  differences  less  than  any 
given  quantity;  so  that  if  the  theorem  were  in  error  for  incommen- 
surable forces  and  arms,  it  would  also  be  in  error  for  certain  com- 
mensurable forces  and  arms ;  but  this  is  impossible ;  therefore  the 
theorem  is  true  for  incommensurable  as  well  as  for  commensurable 
forces  and  arm& 

32.  BcMriluit  •f  Cooplcs  with  the  Same  Axis. — CoROLLART.      A 

combincUicm  ofa/ny  nwmber  of  cawjpiea  having  Ove  s'lme  aacis  is  equivor 
lent  to  a  wuple  tohose  moment  is  the  algebraical  sum  of  the  moments 
of  ike  combined  couples. 

33.  Bqailihriam  of  C^in^lce  harliic  the  Suae  Aacto. — Two  opposite 

couples  of  equal  moment,  having  the  same  axis,  balance  each  other. 
Any  number  of  couples,  having  the  same  axis,  balance  each  other 
when  the  moments  of  the  right-handed  couples  are  together  equal 
to  the  moments  of  the  left-handed  couples ;  in  other  words,  when 
the  resultant  moment  is  nothing. 

34.  ReprcMBiattoM  of  Cenpies  hy  lAm^m. — The  nature  and  amount 
of  the  tendency  of  a  couple  to  turn  a  body  are  completely  known 
when  the  moment  and  direction  of  the  couple,  and  the  position  of 
its  axis,  are  known.  These  circum- 
stances are  expressed  by  means  of  a 
line  in  the  following  manner. 

In  fig.  5,  firom  any  point  O  draw  a  ^ 
straight  line  0  M,  parallel  to  the  axis 
(that  is,  perpendicular  to  the  plane)  of 
the  couple  to  be  represented,  and  in  such 
a  direction,  that  to  an  observer  looking 
from  O  towards  M  the  couple  shall  seem  right-handed ;  and  make 
the  length  of  the  line  O  M  represent  the  moment  of  the  couple, 
according  to  any  assigned  scale. 


Fig.  6. 
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Sbctiok  2. — Om  C<mpleg  uM  DiffaraU  Axm. 

If  ike  two  sides  of  a  paraUeiogram  repraetU  ike  pomiians  of  ike  oooes, 
amd  ike  dWtdicms  and  momeHiSy  of  two  ampies  tietmg  on  ike  same 
hod^y  ike  diagonal  tf  ike  paralidogram  ml?  in  lUt  manner  represent 
Ae  posiiion  of  ike  axisy  ike  direetion  and  ike  wkomeni  of  Ae  resnUani 
comfde,  ukick  is  eqviraleni  io  ikoee  two. 

In  fig.  6y  let  the  plane  of  the  paper  represent  a  pJane  which  con- 
tains t£e  axes  of  the  two  couples^  and  is  therefore  perpendicular  to 
both  th^  planesL     Let  ae^chhe  parts  of  the  lines  in  which  the 

planes  of  the  conjees  A  B  re^ftectrrelr  intersect 
•i-r  the  plane  of  the  paper.     If  the  oooples  are  not 

alread|T  oi  equal  force,  redoce  them  to  ecpura- 
Imt  ooopke  c^  equal  fiance ;  let  F  denote  the 
common  magnitude  of  their  forces^  and  let  L^ 
I^  denote  the  respectire  arms  of  the  coiqdesL 
Fran  Cp  the  intersection  of  the  three  pJanes 
alreadT  mentioned,  take  ca  =  Lj^  ch  —  1^ 
and  join  aIl  ConceiTe  the  couple  A  (<Mr  an 
eqniTalent  coaple)  to  consist  of  the  force  4>  F 
acting  forwards  at  a^  and  the  equal  and  <^ppo£ite 
force  —  F  acting  bickwards  at  c ;  also  coneeiTe 
the  coaple  B  (or  an  eqniralemt  coaple)  to  c(m- 
sist  df  the  Ibrce  -{-  F  acdi^  forwards  at  c;  and 
the  equal  and  opposite  force  —  F  acting  back- 
wuds  at  &.  The  fovces  -r  F,  —  F,  at  e  balance  each  other ;  and 
tiiere  are  left  the  equal  and  <^^>oisite  fiwces  4-  F  at  o^  and  —  F  at  f  ^ 
fbtming  the  randtiwni  etrnpisy.  which  is  equiraknt  to  the  two  covpEes 

A  and  B,  and  has  for  its  arm  the  third  sidea^  =  L^  of  the  triangle 

Xow  from  anj  point  O  draw  OM^  perpeodknlar  to  or.  ami 
OMb  perpendicular  to  ^c,  and  represeatbi^  the  ai:esv  directioasv 
and  moments  of  the  couples  A  and  B :  complete  the  paralUDgram 
of  which  those  lines  are  the  sidesw  and  draw  ies  djsig^z&il  03l^ 
This  diag»ial  wEH  be  per|MHMiieuhur  to  a  ^^  and  will  there£?ce  re- 
pfcsent  the  axi»  and  direetMm  of  the  resultant  couple :  and  because 
of  tiie  similarttT  of  the  trsao^es  «*c,  OH^^ 3tf^  the  foUowiBg  pro- 
pottiofis  will  exis: :; — 

and  consequentlr  O  \lc  ^^  ^^^^  xvpcesent  th(  mooKBifi  o^  (Ls  re- 
sultant coupler — Q.  H  I^ 


r^-6- 
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36.  B^piliktini  mi  Thvee  CmfIw  with  WUmanm  Asm  ta  the 
PluM. — CoBOLLABY.  A  coupU  equal  <md  opposite  to  that  represented 
by  the  diagonal  O  Mo  balances  the  couples  represented  by  the  sides 
OMj^  OMn-  In  other  words,  three  couples  represented  by  the  three 
sides  of  a  triangle  balance  each  other, 

37.  EvdUbvtam  of  mmj  Nmmber  ofCmmwUm. —  CoBOLLARY.       If  a 

number  ofoouplee  acting  an  the  same  body  be  represented  by  a  series 

of  Unes  joined  end  to  end,  so  as 

to  form  sides  of  a  polygon,  and  if 

the  polygon  is  closed,  these  couples 

balance  each  other.     To  fix  the 

ideas  let  there  be  five  couples, 

whose  moments  are  respectively 

Ml,  Mg,  Ms,  M|,  M«;    and  let 

them  be  represented  hy  the  sides 

of  the  polygon  in  fig.  7  in  such  a 

manner  that 


Mi 


Fig.  7. 


Mx  is  represented  by  0  A,  and  seems  right-handod  looking  from  A  towards  0. 
Mj  —  AB,  —  —  from  B  towards  A. 

M3  —  B  C^  —  —  from  C  towards  B. 

M4  —  CD,  —  —  from  D  towards  C. 

M5  —  DO,  —  —  from  0  towards  D. 


Then  by  the  theorem  of  Article  35,  the  resultant  of  Mi  and  M,  is 
OB;  the  resultant  of  this  and  Mj  is  O  C ;  the  resultant  of  this  and 
M4  is  O  D,  right-handed  in  looking  fit>m  D  towards  O,  and  con- 
sequently equal  and  opposite  to  M,,  which  last  couple  balances  it, 
and  reduces  the  final  resultant  to  nothing. — Q.  R  D. 

This  proposition  evidently  holds  for  any  number  of  couples,  and 
whether  the  closed  polygon  be  plane  or  gauche  (that  is  to  say,  not 
plane). 

The  resultant  of  the  couples  represented  by  all  the  sides  of  the 
polygon,  except  one,  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  couple  represented 
by  the  excepted  side. 

Section  3. — On  Parallel  Forces. 

3.8.  Balanced  Parallel  Forces  la  Geaeral. — A  balanced  system  of 
parallel  forces  consists  either  of  pairs  of  directly  opposed  equal 
forces,  or  of  couples  of  equal  forces,  or  of  combinations  of  such 
pairs  and  couples. 

Hence  the  following  propositions  as  to  the  relations  amongst  the 
magTiitudes  of  sy^ms  of  parallel  forces  are  obvious  : — 

I.  In  a  balanced  system  of  parallel  forces,  the  sums  of  the  forces 
acting  in  opposite  directions  are  equal ;  in  other  words^  tl\&  ^\!^ 
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braical  sum  of  the  magnitudes  of  all  the  forces  taken  with  their 
proper  signs  is  nothing. 

II.  The  magnitude  of  the  resultant  of  any  combination  of  par- 
allel forces  is  the  algebraical  sum  of  the  magnitudes  of  the  foroea 

The  relations  amongst  the  positions  of  the  lines  of  action  of 
balanced  parallel  forces  remain  to  be  investigated;  and  in  this 
inquiry,  all  pairs  of  directly  opposed  equal  forces  may  be  leffc  out  of 
consideration ;  for  each  such  pair  is  independently  balanced  what- 
soever its  position  may  be ;  so  that  the  question  in  each  case  is  to 
be  solved  by  means  of  the  theory  of  couples. 

39.  Eqaillbriom  9t  Tkvee  Pamllel  Fmtcm  Im  One  Pkui«.  PvIm- 
dple  mt  the  lierer. — THEOREM.     If  three  pa/rdUd  forces  applied  to  (me 

body  balance  each  other,  they 
rrmst  he  in,  one  pla/hs;  ^  t^jco 
extrefM  forces  must  act  in  the 
same  direction;  the  middle  force 
must  act  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion; amd  the  magnitude  of  each 
force  must  he  proportional  to 
the  distance  between  the  lines  of 
action  of  the  other  two.  Let 
a  body  (fig.  8)  be  maintained 
in  equilibrio  oy  two  opposite 
couples  having  the  same  axis,  and  of  equal  moments, 

Fa  La  =  Fb  Lb, 
according  to  the  notation  already  used ;  and  let  those  couples  be  so 
applied  to  the  body  that  the  lines  of  action  of  two  of  these  forces, 
—  Fa,  —  Fb,  which  act  in  the  same  direction,  shall  coincide. 
Then  those  two  forces  are  equivalent  to  the  single  middle  force 
Fo  =  —  (Fa  +  Fb),  equal  and  opposite  to  the  sum  of  the  extreme 
forces  +  Fa9  +  Fb,  and  in  the  same  plane  with  them ;  and  if  the 
straight  line  A  C  B  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  action 
of  the  forces,  then 


Rg.8. 


AC=La;  CB=:Lb;  AB  =  La  +  L 


B« 


and  consequently 

Fa  :Fb  :Fo  :  :CB:  ATC  :  AB; 

80  that  each  of  the  three  forces  is  proportional  to  the  distance 
between  the  lines  of  action  of  the  other  two ;  and  if  any  three 
parallel  forces  balance  each  other,  they  must  be  equivalent  to  two 
couples,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

40.  Be— If  t  9t  Tw*  P«i«ilel  Fotcm. — The  resultant  of  any  two 
of  the  three  forces  Fa,  Fb,  Fo,  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  third. 

Hence  the  resultant  of  two  parallel  forces  is  parallel  to  them, 
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and  in  the  same  plane ;  if  they  act  in  the  same  direction,  then  their 
resultant  is  their  sum,  acts  in  the  same  direction,  and  lies  between 
them  j  if  they  act  in  opposite  directions,  their  resultant  is  their 
difference,  acts  in  the  direction  of,  and  lies  beyond,  the  prepon- 
derating force ;  and  the  distance  between  the  lines  of  action  of  any 
two  of  those  three  forces — ^the  resultant  and  its  two  components 
— ^is  proportional  to  the  third  force. 

In  order  that  two  opposite  parallel  forces  may  have  a  single 
resultant,  it  is  necessaiy  that  they  should  be  unequal,  the  resultant 
being  their  difference.  Should  they  be  equal,  they  constitute  a 
couple,  which  has  no  single  resultant. 

41.  BcaallwBt  vTwt  C«aple  sad  a  Stable  Fone  Im  PanOlel  PImms. — 

Let  M  denote  the  moment  of  a  couple  applied  to  a  body  {^.  9}  ; 

and  at  a  point  0  let  a  single 

force  F  be  applied,  in  a  pluie 

parallel  to  that  of  the  couple. 

For  the  given  couple  substitute 

an  equivalent  couple,  consisting 

of  a  force  —  F  equal  and  directly 

opposed  to  F  at  0,  and  a  force 

F  applied  at  A,  the  arm  AO 

being  =  — =,  and  of  course  par-  _ 

^         F  ^  Fig.  91 

allel  to  the  plane  of  the  couple 

M.     Then  the  forces  at  O  balance  each  other,  and  F  applied  at 

A  is  the  resultant  of  the  single  force  F  applied  at  O,  and  the  couple 

M  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  if  to  a  single  force  F  there  be  added  a  couple 

M  whose  plane  is  parallel  to  the  force,  the  effect  of  that  addition  is 

to  shift  the  line  of  action  of  the  force  parallel  to  itself  through  a 

M 
distance  0  A  :=  -=-; — ^to  the  left  if  M  is  right- 

Jb 
handed — ^to  the  right  if  M  is  left-handed 

42.  TBtmm^tmi  of  a  Foree  with  respect  t*  an  Axis. 

— Let  the  straight  line  F  represent  a  force  ap- 
plied to  a  body.  Let  O  X  be  any  straight  line 
perpendicular  in  dii*ection  to  the  line  of  action 
of  the  force,  and  not  intersecting  it,  and  let  A  B 
be  the  common  perpendicular  of  those  two  lines. 
At  B  conceive  a  pair  of  equal  and  directly  op- 
posed forces  to  be  applied  in  a  line  of  action 
parallel  to  F,  vii:  F=F,  and- F=-F.  The 
supposed  application  of  such  a  pair  of  balanced 
forces  does  not  alter  the  statical  condition  of  the 


Fig.  10. 


body.    Then  the  original  single  force  F,  applied  m  «b  Ykn^  Vjar 
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versing  A,  is  equivalent  to  the  force  F  applied  in  a  line  traversing  B, 
the  point  in  O  X  which  is  nearest  to  A,  combined  with  the  couple 
composed  of  F  and  —  F,  whose  moment  is  F  •  AB.  This  is 
called  the  moment  of  the  force  F  rdaJtively  to  tlie  axis  O  X,  and 
sometimes  also,  the  moTnent  of  the  force  F  relatively  to  the  plane 
which  contains  O  X,  and  is  parallel  to  the  line  of  action  of  the 
force. 

If  from  the  point  B  there  be  drawn  two  straight  lines  B  D  and 
B  E,  to  the  extremities  of  the  line  F  representing  the  force,  the 
area  of  the  triangle  BDE  being  =  J  F  •  AB,  represents  one-half  of 
the  moment  of  F  relatively  to  O  X 

43.  KqalUbrtoai  wf  mmj  tkfmmm  of  Pandlel  F«rcM  ta  One  Plane. 
— In  order  that  any  system  of  parallel  forces  whose  lines  of  action 
are  in  one  plane  may  balance  each  other,  it  is  necessary  and  suffi- 
cient that  the  following  conditions  shoidd  be  fulfilled  : — 

I.  (As  already  stated  in  Art  38)  that  the  algebraical  sum  of 
the  forces  shall  be  nothing : — 

IL  That  the  algebraical  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  forces  rela- 
tively to  any  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  in  which  they  act 
shall  be  nothing : — 

two  conditions  which  are  expressed  symbolically  as  follows  : — 
let  F  denote  any  one  of  the  forces,  considered  as  positive  or  nega- 
tive, according  to  the  direction  in  which  it  acts ;  let  y  be  the  per- 
pendicular distance  of  the  line  of  action  of  this  force  from  an 
arbitrarily  assumed  axis  O  X,  y  also  being  considered  as  positive  or 
negative,  according  to  its  direction ;  then, 

Sum  of  forces,         2  •   F  =  0 ; 
Simi  of  moments,   2  •  y  F  =  0, 

For,  by  the  last  Article,  each  force  F  is  equivalent  to  an  equal  and 
parallel  force  Y  applied  directly  to  O  X,  combined  with  a  couple 
y  F  'y  and  the  system  of  forces  F,  and  the  system  of  couples  y  F, 
must  each  be  in  equilibrio,  because  when  combined  they  are  equiva- 
lent to  the  balanced  system  of  forces  F. 

In  summing  moments,  right-handed  couples  are  usually  considered 
as  positive,  and  lefb-handed  couples  as  negative. 

44.  Rcraltant  of  wmj  Nomber  of  Parallel  Farces  la  Oae  Plaae. — The 

resultant  of  any  number  of  parallel  forces  in  one  plane  is  a  force  in 
the  same  plane,  whose  magnitude  is  the  algebraical  sum  of  the 
magnitudes  of  the  component  forces,  and  whose  position  is  such, 
that  its  moment  relatively  to  any  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  in 
which  it  acts  is  the  algebraical  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  com- 
ponent forces.  Hence  let  F,  denote  the  resultant  of  any  number 
of  parallel  forces  in  one  planey  and  y^  the  distance  of  the  line  of 
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ftction  at  that  mnltant  &om  the  assumed  axis  0  X  to  which  the 
pomtiooB  of  forces  ue  referred  :  then 

F,  =  2  ■     F  ; 

V  -"-^ 

!>'         2-       F 

Id  Bome  cases,  the  forces  may  have  no  single  resultant,  i  '  F 
being  =  0;  and  then,  unless  the  forces  balance  each  other  com- 
pletely, th^  resultant  is  a  couple  of  the  moment  i  .yY. 

— In  fig.  11,  let  F  be  any  single 
forces  O  an  arUtiarily-aasuroed 
point,calledthe"originof  co-ordin- 
ates;" -XO  +  X,-TO  +  T, 
a  pair  of  axes  traversing  O,  at 
rig)it  angles  to  each  other  and  to 
the  line  of  action  of  F.  Let 
A  £  =  y,  be  the  common  perpeo- 
dicular  of  F  and  OX ;  let  AC  =  (B, 
be  the  common  perpendicular  of  F 
andOY.  xaudy  are  the  "rectan- 
gular co-ordinates"  of  the  line  of 
action  of  F  relatively  to  the  azea 

-  XO  +  X,  -  TO  +  T,  re- 
spectively. According  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  axes  in  the 
figare,  z  is  to  be  conmdcred  as 
positive  to  the  right,  and  nega- 
tive to  the  left,  of  —  YO  +  Y ;  and  y  is  to  be  considered  as 
positive  to  the  left,  and  negative  to  the  right,  of  —  X  O  +  X  ;  rigKt 
and  left  referring  to  the  spectator's  right  and  left  band.  In  the 
particular  case  represented,  x  and  y  are  both  positive.  Forces,  in  tho 
figure,  are  considered  as  positive  upwards,  and  negative  downwards  j 
and  in  the  particular  case  represented,  F  is  positive. 

At  B  conceive  a  pair  of  equal  and  opposite  forces,  F"  and  —  F, 
to  be  applied  ;  F"  being  equal  and  parallel  to  F,  and  in  the  some 
direction.  Then,  as  in  Article  42,  F  is  equivalent  to  the  single  force 
F*  =  F  applied  at  B,  combined  with  the  couple  constituted  by  F  and 

—  F*  witii  the  arm  y,  whose  moment  is  y  F  ;  being  positive  in  the 
case  represented,  because  the  couple  is  right-handed.  Next,  at  the 
origin  O,  conceive  a  pair  of  equal  and  opposite  forces,  F"  and  —  F", 
to  be  applied,  F"  being  equal  and  parallel  to  F  and  F',  and  in  tho 
same  direction.  Then  the  single  force  F*  is  equivalent  to  the 
single  force  F"  =  F'  =  F  applied  at  O,  combined  with  the  couple 
Gonstitated  1^  F' and  —  F"  with  the  arm  OB  =  le,  whose  moment  is 
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—  x¥ ;  being  n^atiye  in  the  case  represented,  because  the  couple 
is  left-handed. 

Hence  it  appears  finally,  that  a  force  F  acting  in  a  line  whose 
co-ordinates  with  respect  to  a  pair  of  rectangular  axes  perpendicular 
to  that  line  are  x  and  y,  is  equivalent  to  an  equal  and  parallel 
force  acting  through  the  origin,  combined  with  two  couples  whose 
moments  are, 

y  F  relatively  to  the  axis  O  X,  and  —  a;  F  relatively  to  the  axis 
O  Y ;  right-handed  couples  being  considered  positive  ;  and  +  Y 
lying  to  the  left  of  +  X,  as  viewed  by  a  spectator  looking  from 

+  X.  towards  O,  with  his  head  in  the  direction  of  positive  forces. 

46.  E^illibitaiii  of  mmj   BjtHmm   •€  Pavallel   FMrees. — In   order 

that  any  system  of  parallel  forces,  whether  in  one  plane  or  not,  may 
balance  each  other,  it  is  necessary  and  sufficient  that  the  three 
following  conditions  should  be  fulfilled : — 

L  (As  already  stated  in  Art  38),  that  the  algebraical  sum  of  the 
forces  shall  be  nothing : — 

IL  and  IIL  That  the  algebraical  sums  of  the  moments  of  the 
forces,  relatively  to  a  pair  of  axes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and 
to  the  lines  of  action  of  the  forces,  shall  each  be  nothing  : — 

conditions  which  are  expressed  symbolically  as  follows : — 

3L  •F  =  0;2»yF  =  0;2a;F  =  0; 

for  by  the  last  Article,  each  force  F  is  equivalent  to  an  equal  and 
parallel  foi'ce  F"  applied  directly  to  O,  combined  with  two  couples, 
y  F  with  the  axis  O  X,  and  —  x  F  with  the  axis  O  Y ;  and  the 
system  of  forces  F',  and  the  two  systems  of  couples  y  F  and  —  a;  F, 
must  each  be  in  equilibrio,  because  when  combined  they  are  equi- 
valent to  the  balanced  system  of  forces  F. 

47.  BcMiliuit  of  say  Naaiber  of  PaniUel  Forces. — ^The  resultant  of 

any  number  of  parallel  forces,  whether  in  one  plane  or  not,  is  a 
force  whose  magnitude  is  the  algebraical  sum  of  the  magnitudes  of 
the  component  forces,  and  whose  moments  relatively  to  a  pair  of 
axes  perpendicular  to  each  other  and  to  the  lines  of  action  of  the 
forces,  are  respectively  equal  to  the  algebraical  sums  of  the  moments 
of  the  component  forces  relatively  to  the  same  axes.  Hence  let 
Fr  denote  the  resultant^  and  av  ^^^  Vr  ^®  co-ordinates  of  its  line 
of  action,  then 

F,  =  2  •     F, 

_  2'  xF 

In  some  cases,  the  forces  may  have  no  single  resultant,  »     F 
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being  =  0 ;  and  then,  unless  the  forces  balance  each  other  com- 
pletely, their  resultant  is  a  couple,  whose  axis,  direction,  and 
moment  are  found  as  follows  : — 

Let  M.=  3.y  F;  M,=  -  2.  aF; 

be  the  moments  of  the  pair  of  partial  resultant  couples  relatively  to 
the  axes  O  X  and  O  x  respectiyely.  From  0,  along  those  axes, 
set  off  two  lines  representing  respectively  M«  and  IkL  according  to 
the  rule  of  Art  34 ;  that  is  to  say,  proportional  to  those  moments 
in  length,  and  pointing  in  the  direction  from  which  those  couples 
must  respectively  be  viewed  in  order  that  they  may  appear  right- 
handed.  Complete  the  rectangle  whose  sides  are  those  lines ;  its 
diagonal  (as  shown  in  Art  35)  will  represent  the  axis,  direction, 
and  moment  of  the  final  resultant  couple.  Let  M^  be  the  moment 
of  this  couple ;  then 

K=^  (  m!  +  1^   }; 

and  if  ^  be  the  angle  which  its  axis  makes  with  O  X, 

COS^  =  |j.. 

Section  4. — On  Centres  ofPa/ralld  Forces. 

48.  Ceatre  •€  n,  Pair  af  Pwralld  Fotcm. — In  fig.  12,  let  A  and 
B  represent  a  pair  of  points,  to  which  a  pair  of  parallel  forces,  Fa 
and  Fb,  of  any  given  magnitudes,  are  applied.  Li  the  straight  line 
joining  A  and  B  take  the  point  0  such, 
that  its  distances  from  A  and  B  respec- 
tively shall  be  inversely  proportional  to  the 
forces  applied  at  those  points.  Then  from 
the  principle  of  Art  40  it  is  obvious  that 
the  resultant  of  F^  and  Fg  traverses  C.  It 
is  also  obvious  that  the  position  of  tbe  point 
C  depends  solely  on  the  proportionate  mag-  j.j,,  j2. 

iiitude  of  the  parallel  forces  F^  and  Fb,  and 

not  on  their  absolute  magnitude,  nor  on  the  angular  position  of 
their  lines  of  action;  so  that  if  for  those  forces  there  be  substituted 
another  pair  of  parallel  forces,  fayfbi  in  any  other  angular  position, 
and  if  those  new  forces  bear  to  each  other  the  same  proportion  with 
the  original  forces,  viz, : — 

/.  :/,  :  : Fa  :  Fb  :  :  BC  :  A^^ 

the  point  C  where  the  resultant  cuts  A  B  will  still  be  the  same. 
This  point  is  called  the  Centre  o/FaraUel  Forces,  for  a  pair  of 
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forces  applied  at  A  and  B  respectively,  and  having  die  given 
ratio  BO  :  AO. 

49.    Centra   of  mmj    SysKsm    of  Parallel 

Ci ^'  Feraea — Let  parallel  forces,   F©,   Fi,  be 

^cj  applied  at  the  points  A^  Ai  ^fig.   ISA 

Draw  the  straight  line  Aq  Ai,  in  which 
,Ai  take  Ci,  so  that 


Fig.  18. 


Fo  :  F,  :  :  C,  A,  :  Ci  Ao; 

then  will  Ci  be  the  centre  of  a  pair  of 
parallel  forces  applied  at  A^  and  A„  and 
having  the  proportion  Fq  :  Fj.  At  a  third 
point,  A„  let  a  third  parallel  force,  F^  be  applied  Then,  because 
the  forces  Fo,  F„  are  together  equivalent  to  a  parallel  force,  Fq  +  F„ 
applied  at  C,,  draw  the  straight  line  C|  A,,  in  which  take  Cj,  so  that 

Fo  +  Fi  :  F,  :  :  ^T,  :  CT^; 

then  ifdll  C«  be  the  centre  of  three  parallel  forces  applied  at  A«,  Ai, 
Aa,  and  having  the  proportions  Fo  :  Fj  :  Fj..  At  a  fourth  point, 
Aj,  let  a  fourth  parallel  force,  Fj,  be  applied  Then,  because  the 
forces  Fo,  Fi,  F,,  are  together  equivalent  to  a  parallel  force,  Fo  + 
Fi  +  F„  applied  at  C2,  draw  the  straight  line  Cj  A„  in  which  take 
C9,  so  that 

Fo  +  Fi  +  F,  :  F,  :  :  CTAi  :  CTOp, 

then  will  0$  be  the  centre  of  four  ppallel  forces  applied  at  A^,  Ai, 
Aft  As,  and  having  the  proportion  jFo :  Fj :  F2 :  F5.  By  continuing 
this  process  the  centre  of  any  system  of  parallel  forces,  how  nume- 
rous soever,  may  be  found;  and  hence  rc^ts  the  following 

Theorem.  If  there  be  given  a  system  of  points,  and  tJie  mutual 
ratios  of  a  system  of pa/raUd  forces  applied  to  those  points,  then  there 
is  one  point,  and  one  only,  which  is  tran)ersed  by  the  line  of  action  of 
the  resultant  of  every  system  of  paraUd  forces  having  tfte  given  mutual 
ratios  and  applied  to  the  giveft  system  of  points,  whatsoever  may  be 
the  absoltUe  Tnagnitudes  oftltose  forces,  and  the  angular  position  of 
their  lines  ofa^^tion, 

50.  CeHnrdiBatce  wT  Centra  mf  Pavallel  Feraea. — The  method  of 
finding  centres  of  parallel  forces  described  in  the  preceding  Article, 
though  suitable  for  the  demonstration  of  the  theorem  just  stated, 
is  tedious  and  inconvenient  when  the  number  of  forces  is  great,  in 
which  case  the  best  method  is  to  find  the  rectangular  co-ordinates  of 
that  point  relatively  to  three  fixed  axes,  as  follows : — 

Let  O  be  any  convenient  point,  taken  as  the  origin  of  co-ordi- 
nates, and  OX,  O  Y,  OZ,  three  axes  of  co-ordinates  at  right  angles 
to  each  other^ 
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Let  A  be  an j  one  of  the  points  to  wbicK  the  system  of  parallel 
forces  in  question  are  applied.  From  A  draw  x  parallel  to  OX, 
and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  YZ, 
ff  parallel  to  OT,  and  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  Z  X,  and  z  parallel  to 
O  Z,  and  peipendicular  to  the  plane 
XT.  Xyy,  and  z  are  the  rectangu- 
lar co-ordmates  of  A,  which,  being 
known,  the  position  of  A  is  deter- 
mined. Let  F  denote  either  the 
magnitude  of  the  force  applied  at  A, 
or  any  magnitude  proportional  to 
that  magnitude,  x,  y,  z,  and  F  are 
supposed  to  be  known  for  every  point  of  the  given  system  of 
points. 

Then  firsts  conceive  all  the  parallel  forces  to  act  in  lines  parallel 
to  the  plane  Y  Z,  Then  the  sum  of  their  moments  relatively  to 
an  axis  in  that  plane  is 

s-aF; 

and  consequently  the  distance  of  their  resultant,  and  also  of  the 
centre  of  parallel  forces  from  that  plane  is  given  (as  in  Articles  44 
and  47),  by  the  equation 

2  -aF 

2  -F 

Secondly,  conceive  all  the  parallel  forces  to  act  in  lines  parallel 
to  the  plane  Z  X.  Then  the  sum  of  their  moments  relatively  to  an 
axis  in  that  plane  becomes 

3-yF; 

and  consequently  the  distance  of  their  resultant,  and  also  of  the 
centre  of  parallel  forces  from  that  plane  is  given  by  the  equation 


yr  = 


3  -y  F 

3-F 


Thirdly,  conceive  all  the  parallel  forces  to  act  in  lines  parallel  to 
the  plane  X  Y.  Then  the  sum  of  their  moments  relatively  to  an 
aads  in  that  plane  becomes 

3  •«F; 

and  consequently  the  distance  of  their  resultant,  and  also  of  the 
centre  of  parallel  forces  from  that  plane  is  given  by  the  equation 


«r  = 


«F 


2  •  F 


)  three  rectangular 
n 
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the  centre  of  parallel  forces,  for  a  syBtem  of  forces  applied  to  snj 
given  GfTstem  of  points,  and  having  any  given  mutual  ratios. 

If  the  parallel  forces  applied  to  a  system  of  points  are  all  equal, 
then  it  is  obvious  that  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  parallel  forces 
from  any  given  plane  is  simply  the  mean  of  the  distances  of  the 
points  of  the  system  from  that  plana 
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SEcrroir  1. — Inclined  Forcei  c^ied  at  One  PginL 

51.  ParaDctogiaM  •#  Vmwob. — Theoskh.  If  tiBO  forces  whoM  Une$ 
of  action  traeene  one  point  be  repraented  in  direeltoa  and  magnitude  bv 
&e  sidea  (fa  parallelogram,  tkeir  readta/tt  is  r^fretenied  by  tAe  diagontU. 

Vint  DeKSHMnUsK — Xhrougli  the  point  O  (fig.  15),  let  two 
forces  act,  represented  in  direction 

and  magnitude  by  OA  and  OB,  ,.--*^ 

The  resultajit  or  equivalent  ungle  .-■' 

force  of  those  two  forces  must  be  a 
foroe  such,  that  its  moment  relatively 
to  any  axis  whatsoever  peiyendicu- 
lar  to  the  plane  of  0  A  and  OB,ig 
the  sum  of  the  momenta  of  0  A  and 
O  B  relatively  to  the  same  axis. 

Now,  Jirtt,  the  force  represented  in 
direction  and  magnitude  by  the  dia- 
gonal 0  C  of  the  parallelogram  A  B 
fulfils  this  condition.  For  let  P  be  any  point  in  the  plane  of  0  A 
and  O  B,  and  let  an  axis  perpendicular  to  that  plane  traTerse  F. 
Join  PA,  PB,  PC.  Then,  as  already  shown  in  Art  42,  the 
momenta  of  the  forces  O  A,  OB,  OC,  relatively  to  the  axis  P,  are 
represented  respectively  by  the  doubles  of  the  triangles  POA, 
POB,  POC.  Draw  AD  ||  BE  \\  OP.  and  join  PD,  PE. 
Then  A  POD  =  APOA,  and  aPOE  =  APOB;  but  be- 
cause oB  +  ffS  =  0^.-.  A  POO  =  APO^D  +  A  POE  = 
APOA+APOB;  and  the  moment  of  0  C  relatively  to  P  is 
equal  to  the  som  of  the  moments  of  OA  and  6B;  and  that 
whatsoever  the  position  of  P  may  ba     

Seamdty.  The  force  represented  by  0  0  is  the  only  force  which 
fulfils  tliia  condition.  For  let  0  Q  represent  a  force  whtae  moment 
relatively  to  P  is  equal  to  tie  sum  of  the  moments  of  O  A  and  OR 
JoinPQ.    Then  AOPQ  =  APOC,  and.".  CQHPO;  bo  that 
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O  Q  fulfils  the  required  condition  for  those  axes  only  which  are 
situated  in  a  line  O  P  ||  C  Q,  and  not  for  any  other  axi& 

Therefore  the  diagonal  O  C  of  the  parallelogram  A  B  represents 
the  resultant,  and  lie  only  resultant,  of  the  forces  represented  by 
OA and  OB.— Q.  R  D. 

Second  ]>caiOTiatrmaoa. — Suppose  a  perpendicular  to  be  erected  to 
the  plane  0  A  B  at  the  point  O,  of  any  length  whatsoever;  call  the 
other  extremity  of  that  perpendicular  K ;  and  at  K  conceive  two 
forces  to  be  applied,  respectively  equal,  parallel,  and  opposite  to 

O  A  and  O  B.  Then  O  B  is  the  arm  common  to  two  couples  whose 
axes  and  moments  are  represented  (in  the  manner  described  in  Art 
34)  by  lines  perpendicular  and  proportional  respectively  to  0  A  and 
O  B.  On  the  lines  so  representing  the  couples,  construct  a  paral- 
lelogram j  then,  as  shown  in  Art  35,  the  diagonal  of  that  parallelo- 
gram represents  the  resultant  couple  constituted  by  the  resultant 

of  0  A  and  O  B  acting  at  O,  and  an  equal  and  opposite  force  at  B; 
and  as  the  parallelogram  of  couples  has  its  sides  perpendicular  and 

proportional  to  O  A  and  O  B,  its  diagonal  must  be  perpendicular 
and  proportional  to  6  0,  which  consequently  represents  the  result- 
ant of  OA  and  OB.— Q.  R  D. 

[There  are  various  other  modes  of  demonstrating  the  theorem  of 
the  parallelogram  of  forces,  all  of  which  may  be  studied  with  ad- 
vantage :  especially  those  given  by  Dr.  Whewell  in  his  Eiementary 
Treatise  on  MechanicSy  and  by  Mr.  Moseley  in  his  Mechanics  of  En- 
gineering and  Architecture,^ 

52.  Kqailibriam  of  Tbree  Forces  actfag  Ibroagh  Oae  Poiat  ta  Oae 

PkuM.— To  balance  the  forces  OA  and  OB,  a  force  is  required 
equal  and  directly  opposed  to  their  resultant  O  C.  This  may  be 
odierwise  expressed  by  saying,  that  if  the  directions  and  mag- 
nitudes of  three  forces  be  represented  by  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle, 

(such  as  O  A,  A  0,  C  O),  then  those  three  forces,  acting  through 
one  point,  balance  each  other. 

53.  EqallltelBBi  ^fmrnj  Bfrntem  •fForcoa  actlagthrmii^  Oae  PalaCi — 

CoBOLLABT.  If  a  number  of  forces  acting  through  t\e  samepoini  be 
repreeenUd  by  lines  equal  and  parotid  to  Asides  of  a  dosed  polygon, 

those  forces  hahnce  each  other.  To  fix 
the  ideas,  let  there  be  five  forces  acting 
through  the  point  O  (fig.  16),  and  re- 
presented in  direction  and  magnitude 
by  the  lines  F„  F^  F^  F4,  F„  which 
are  equal  and  pandlcd  to  the  sides 
of  the  dosed  polygon  OABCDO; 
vi^: — 


Fig.  16. 
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Fi  =  and  II  O  A 

F,  =  aB(l||AB 

F,  =  and  II  B  0 

F4=:and||CD 

F,  =  and||DO. 

Then  hj  the  theorem  of  Art  52,  the  resultant  of  Fi  and  Fj  is  0  B; 
the  resultant  of  F„  F ,  and  F,  is  0  C;  the  resultant  of  F„  F„  F„ 
and  F4  is  0  D,  equal  and  opposite  to  F|,  so  that  the  final  resultant 
is  nothing. 

The  closed  polygon  may  be  either  plane  or  gaucha 

54.  Pandletopiped  mf  F*rc«k — ^The  simplest  gauche  polygon  is 
one  of  four  sides.  Let  O  ABGEFGH(fig.  17),beapaEallelopiped 
whose  diagonal  is  OH.  Then  any  three 
sucoessiye  edges  so  placed  as  to  begin  at  O 
and  end  at  H,  form,  together  with  the  dia- 
gonal HO,  a  closed  quadrilateral;  conse- 
quently if  three  forces  Fi,  F„'  Fj,  acting 
through  O,  be  represented  by  iie  three 
edges  OA,  OB,  0  0,  of  a  paiallelopiped, 
the  diagonal  OlS.  represents  their  resultant, 
and  a  fourth  force  F4  equal  and  opposite  to 
OH  balances  them.  ^e- 17. 

55.  Rc«*lBtloii  of  a  Force  into  Two  CompoaeBts. — From  the  theo- 
rem of  Art  51,  it  is  evident  that  in  oi-der  that  a  given  single  force 
may  be  resolvable  into  two  components  acting  in  given  lines  inclined 
to  each  other,  it  is  necessary,  first,  that  the  lines  of  action  of  those 
components  shoidd  intersect  the  line  of  action  of  the  given  force  in 
one  point;  and  secondly,  that  those  three  lines  of  action  should  be 
in  one  pkuDie. 

Betuming,  then,  to  fig.  15,  let  0  0  represent  the  given  force, 
which  it  is  required  to  resolve  into  two  component  forces,  acting  in 
the  lines  OX,  O  Y,  which  lie  in  one  plane  with  O  C,  and  intersect 
it  in  one  point  0. 

Through  C  draw  C  A  ||  0  Y,  cutting  O  X  in  A,  and  C  B  ||  O  X, 
cutting  O  Y  in  B.  Then  will  O  A  and  O  B  represent  the  com* 
ponent  forces  required. 

Two  forces  respectively  equal  to  and  directly  opposed  to  O  A 
and  OTB  will  balance  "OC. 

56.  BcaohrtloB  9fwL  Force  into  Three  Compoiteiits. — In  order  that  a 
given  single  force  may  be  resolvable  into  three  components  acting 
in  given  lines  inclined  to  each  other,  it  is  only  necessary  that  the 
lines  of  action  of  the  components  shoiild  intersect  the  line  of  action 
of  the  given  force  in  one  point 
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Returning  to  fig.  17,  let  O  H  represent  the  given  force  which  it 
is  required  to  resolve  into  three  component  forces,  acting  in  the 
lines  OX,  O  Y,  O  Z,  which  intersect  O  H  in  one  point  O. 

Through  H  draw  three  planes  parallel  respectively  to  the  planes 
YOZ,  Z  OX,  X  0  Y,  and  cutting  re^ectively  O  X  in  A,  O  Y  in 

B,  O  Z  in C.  Then  will  O  A,  OB,  O C,  represent  the  component 
forces  required. 

Three  forces  respectively  equal  to,  and  directly  opposed  to  OA, 
OB,  and  O  C,  will  balance  OH. 

57.  Beciaagainr  Comp^iieBtt. — ^The  rectangular  components  of  a 
force  are  those  into  which  it  is  resolved  when  the  directions  of 
their  lines  of  action  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

For  example,  in  fig.  17,  suppose  O  X,  0  Y,  0  Z,  to  be  three  axes 
of  co-ordinates  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Then  O  H  is  resolved 
into  three  rectangular  components  simply  by  letting  fell  from  H 
perpendiculars  on  OX,  OY,  O  Z,  cutting  them  at  A,  B,  C, 
respectively.  

To  express  this  case  algebraically,  let  F=  O  H  denote  the  force 
to  be  resolved     Let 

«  =  .^XOH,  /8  =  ^^Y0H,  y=-^ZOH, 

be  the  angles  which  its  line  of  action  makes  with  the  three  rect- 
angular axes.  Then,  as  is  well  known,  those  three  angles  are  con- 
nected by  the  equation 

cos'»  +  cos'/S  +  oos'y  =  l, (1.) 

Let 

Fx=oa;  f,=ob;  f,=oc; 

be  the  three  rectangular  components  of  F ;  then 

Fi  =  F-cos« 

F,  =  F-cos/3 }{2,) 

Fa  =  F-oosy 

Li  order  to  distinguish  properly  the  direction  of  the  resultant  F 
as  compared  with  i^e  directions  of  the  axes,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that 

the  cosine  of  an{   «^  }  angle  is   {  ^^^  } 

From  a  well  known  property  of  right-angled  triangles  (also  em- 
bodied in  equation  1),  it  follows  that 

F  =  F?  +  H  +  Tl (3.) 

To  express  algebraically  the  case  in  which  a  force  is  resolved  into 


I  (2.; 
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two  rectangnlar  components  in  one  plane  with  it,  let  the  plane  in 
question  be  that  of  O  X  and  O  Y.  Then  the  angles  are  subject  to 
the  following  equations : — 

y  =  a  right  angle ;  «  +  /3  =  a  right  angle; 

cosy=rOj  cosi6  =  sin«;  co8«  =  sin  A (4.) 

andconsequentljtheequations  2and 3 are  reduced  to  the  following  :— 

F,  =  F-co8«  =  F-sini8; ) 

F,  =  F- sin  «  =  F-  cos  /3; US.) 

F,  =  0;       F=i^  +  FJ- j 

In  using  these  equations,  the  rule  respecting  the  positiye  and 
n^;atiye  signs  of  cosines  is  to  be  observed ;  and  it  is  also  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  the  angle  «  is  reckoned  from  O  X  in  the  direction 
towards  Y,  and  the  angle  fi  from  O  Y  in  the  reverse  direction,  that 
IB,  towards  X,  and  that 

.,      .         r       1     r        f     0°  to  180°)  f   positive.   ) 

thesmesofaiiglesfrom|jgQo^3g0o|  are   |  ^^^^^  | 

If  a  system  of  forces  acting  through  one  point  balance  each  other, 
their  resultant  is  nothing ;  and  therefore  the  rectangular  components 
of  their  resultant,  which  are  the  resultants  of  their  parallel  systems 
of  rectangular  components,  are  each  equal  to  nothing;  a  case  re- 
presented as  follows : — 

2-F,  =  0;  2-F,  =  0;  2  •  F3  =  0 (6.) 

SEcrnox  2. — Inclined  Forces  Applied  to  a  System  0/ Points, 

58.    F«rec0  acting  Im  Oim  Plane. — Graphle  Solution.  —  Let    any 

system  of  forces  whose  lines  of  action  are  in  one  plane,  act  together 
on  a  rigid  body,  and  let  it  be  required  to  find  their  resultant. 

Assume  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  action  of  the  forces 
at  any  point,  and  let  it  be  called  O  Z.  According  to  the  principle 
of  Art  42,  let  each  force  be  resolved  into  an  equal  and  parallel 
force  acting  through  O,  and  a  couple  tending  to  produce  rotation 
about  O  Z;  so  that  if  a  force  F  be  applied  along  a  line  whose  per- 
pendicular distance  from  O  is  L^  that  force  shall  be  resolved  into 

F  =  and||F 

acting  through  O,  and  a  couple  whose  moment  is 

M  =  LF, 

and  which  is  right  or  left-handed  according  as  O  lies  to  the  right  or 
left  of  the  direction  of  F. 
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The  magnUude  and  dinetUm  of  the  resultant  are  to  be  found  by 
forming  a  polygon  with  lines  equal  and  parallel  to  those  representing 
the  forces,  as  in  Art  53,  when,  if  the  polygon  is  dosed,  the  forces 
haye  no  single  resultant;  but  if  not^  then  the  resultant  is  equal, 
parallel,  and  opposite  to  that  represented  by  the  line  which  is 
required  in  order  to  dose  the  polygon.  Let  R  be  its  magnitude 
if  any. 

The  position  of  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  is  found  as 
follows : — 

Let  s  *  M  be  the  resultant  of  the  moments  of  all  the  couples  M, 
distinguishing  right-handed  from  left-handed,  as  in  Arts.  27  and 
32.  If  S'M  =  0,  and  also  B  =0,  then  the  couples  and  forces 
balance  completely,  and  there  is  no  resultant.  If  2-M  =  0,  while 
H  has  magnitude,  then  the  resultant  acts  through  O.  If  s  *  M 
and  R  both  have  magnitude,  then  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant 
R  is  at  the  perpendicular  distance  from  O  given  by  the  equation 

R 


^r=-T^-> 


and  the  direction  of  that  perpendicular  is  indicated  by  the  sign  of 
S'M.  If  R  =  0,  while  s-M  has  magnitude,  the  only  resultant  of 
the  given  system  of  forces  is  the  couple  2'M. 

59.  Vorccs  Actlag  Im  Oae  Plaae. — S^latlmi  by  Beetaagalar  C«  f 

<lMtf>«. — ^Through  the  point  O  as  origin  of  co-ordinates,  let  any  two 
axes  be  assimied,  O  X  and  O  Y,  perpendicidar  to  each  other  and 
to  O  Z,  and  in  the  plane  of  action  of  the  forces ;  and  in  looking  from 
Z  towards  O,  let  x  lie  to  the  right  of  X,  so  that  rotation  from  X 
towards  Y  shall  be  right-handed.  Let  F,  as  before,  denote  any  one 
of  the  forces;  let  «  be  the  angle  which  its  line  of  action  makes  to 
the  right  of  O  X;  and  let  x  and  y  be  the  co-ordinates  of  its  point 
of  application,  or  of  any  point  in  its  line  of  action,  relativdy  to  the 
assumed  origin  and  axes.  Resolve  each  force  F  into  its  rectangular 
oomponents  as  in  Art  57, 

Fj  =F  •  cos  «;  F,  =  F  •  sin  «; 
then  the  rectangular  oomponents  of  the  resultant  are  respectivdy 

paralldtoOX,2^oos«)  =  Ri, )  ^v 

pamUd  to  O  Y,  s(Fsin«)  =  R,,  J  ^  ^^ 

its  magnitude  is  given  by  the  equation 

R»  =  R!  +  RJ; (2.) 

and  the  angle  «,  which  it  makes  to  the  right  of  O  X  is  found  by  the 
equations 

oos«,  =  ^;  sin«,  =  -^ (3.) 
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The  quadrant  in  which  the  directicm  of  B  lies  is  indicated  by  the 
alg^xraical  signs  of  Hi  and  B>i,  as  abready  stated  in  Art  57. 

The  perpendicnlar  distance  from  O  of  the  line  of  action  of  any 
force  F  is 

L  =  a;*8in  « — y  'cos  « 

which  is  positive  or  negative  according  as  O  lies  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left  of  that  line  of  action ;  and  hence  the  resultant  moment  of 
the  system  of  forces  relatively  to  the  axis  O  Z  is 

3*FL  =  3*F(a;sin« — y  cos  «) 

=  2(a!F,  — yFO (4.) 

whence  it  follows,  that  the  perpendicular  distance  of  the  resultant 
force  from  O  is 

^^,(xF.-yfi) ^^j 

Let  X,  and  y^  be  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  in  the  line  of  action 
of  the  resultant;  then  the  equation  of  that  line  is 

avB,— y,Iti  =  RL,     ] 

which  is  equivalent  to  >  (6.) 

XrSm  »,  —  y^  cos  «,  =  L^  j 

As  in  Art  58,  if  S'F  L  =  0,  the  restdtant  acts  through  the 
origin  O;  if  2*FL  has  magnitude,  and  K  =  0  (in  which  case 
K) = 0,  Rj  =  0)  the  resultant  is  a  couple.  The  conditions  of  equili- 
brium of  the  system  of  forces  are 

Ri  =  0;  R,=0;  3-FL  =  0;  ] 

or  in  other  symbols  > . . .  .(7.) 

i-Fi  =  0;  2-F,  =  0;  2{x¥^  —  yF,)  =  0.\ 

The  moment  of  the  resultant  relatively  to  the  axis  O  Z  can  also 
be  arrived  at  by  considering  the  moment  F  L  of  each  force  as  the 
resultant  of  as  F,,  which  is  right-handed  when  x  and  F^  are  both 
positive,  and  of  —  y  F^,  which  is  left-handed  when  y  and  Fj  aro 
both  positive. 

60.  Amy  mjwuim  •fVmrem, — ^To  find  the  resultant  and  the  con- 
ditions of  equilibrium  of  any  system  of  forces  acting  through 
any  system  of  points,  the  forces  and  points  are  to  be  referred  to 
three  rectangular  axes  of  co-ordinates. 

As  in  Art  57,  let  O  denote  the  origin  of  co-ordinates,  and 
OX,  OY,  OZ,  the  three  rectangular  axes;  and  let  them  be 
arranged  (as  in  fig.  17),  so  that  in  looking  from 

X]  [Y  towards  Z] 

Y  >  towards  O,  rotation  firom  <  Z  towards  X  > 
Z)  (XtowardsYJ 

shall  appear  right-handed. 
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Let  F  denote  any  one  of  the  forces;  x,  y,  z,  the  co-ordinates  of  a 
point  in  its  line  of  action;  and  «,  i6,  y,  the  angles  which  its  direction 
makes  with  the  axk  respectivelj.  Then  the  three  rectangolar 
components  of  F  being  as  in  Art  57, 

F,  =  F  •  cos  « along  OX,) 

F,  =  F -cos  |8  along  OY,  V (1.) 

F,  =  F  •  cos  y  along  O  Z,  j 

it  can  be  shown  bj  reasoning  similar  to  that  of  Art  59,  that  the 
total  moments  of  these  components  relatiyelj  to  the  three  axes  are 
respectively 

yF|  —  «F,=F'(yco8y — z  cos  fi\  relatively  to  O  X,  \ 
zFx  —  ajF,  =  F  («cos«  —  a:  cos  y^  relatively  to  OY,  >(2.) 
05  F,  —  y  Fj  =  F  (a:  cos  i8  —  y  cos  « )  relatively  to  O  Z;  j 

so  that  the  force  F  is  equivalent  to  the  three  forces  of  the  formulsB 
1  acting  through  O  along  the  three  axes,  and  the  three  couples  of 
the  formula)  2  acting  round  the  three  axes. 

Taking  the  algebraical  simis  of  all  the  forces  which  act  along  the 
same  axes,  and  of  all  the  couples  which  act  round  the  same  axes, 
the  six  following  quantities  are  found,  which  compose  the  resultant 
of  the  given  system  of  forces ; — 


along  OX;  Ri=  a'Fcos«,  ) 

„    O  Y ;  B,=  a  •  F  cos  /3,   \ (3.) 

„    OZ;  R,=  a-Fcosy,  j 


CMiplca. 


round  O  X ;  Mt  =  a 

0Y;M,=  3 
OZ;M,=  s 


9> 


(4.) 


^F  (y  COS  y  —  «  COS  i9)j> 
F  («  cos  «  —  osoosyuj 
^F  (oscos/S  —  yoos«)]9 

The  three  forces  Bi,  B,,  B„  are  equivalent  to  a  single  force 

R=^(RJ+RI+R,«), (5.) 

acting  through  O  in  a  line  which  makes  with  the  axes  the  ang! 
giTsn  by  the  equations 


H>|  .       Bf  B9 

ooe«,=^j  006 /J,=^,.  COS  y,  =  ^.. 


.(6.) 


The  three  oonplce  M|,  M|,  Ma,  according  to  Article  37,  are  equi* 
Talent  to  ona  oouplst,  whose  magnitude  is  given  by  the  equation 


M=  ^/(MI  +  a^  +  M5. 


.(7.) 


'rOPlt'i**^-* 
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and  whose  axis  makes  with  the  axes  of  co-ordinates  the  angles  given 
by  the  equations 

Ml                 M,                M, 
cosX  =  — ;  oos;«  =  7|r;  cosF  =  =r|:? (8.) 

in  which  ill   ^®^^*®  respectively  the  angles 
1^1    made  bj  the  axis  of  M  with 

The  c^BditioBfl  of  B  viiubrlnn  of  the  system  of  forces  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  either  of  the  two  following  forms  : — 

RirsO;  R,  =  0;  R,=0:  M»  =  0;  M,  =  0;  M3  =  0...(9.) 

or  R  =  0;  M  =  0 (10.) 

When  the  system  is  not  balanced,  its  resultant  may  fall  under 
one  or  other  of  the  following  cases  : — 

Caae  I. — When  M  =  0,  the  resultant  is  the  single  force  R  acting 
through  O. 

Caae  H. — WTien  the  axis  o/M.  is  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
R, — a  case  expressed  by  either  of  the  two  following  equations : — 

cos  #1^  cos  X  4  cos  /8,  cos  ^  +  cos  y,  cos  F  =  0; )      /,  1  V 
or  R»M, +  R.M,  +  R,M3=:0;  /  •  A^W 

the  resultant  of  M  and  R  is  a  single  force  equal  and  parallel  to  R, 
acting  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  M,  and  at  a  perpen- 
dicular distance  from  O  given  by  the  equation 

^  =  ^ 0^ 

c««e  m. — When  R  =  0,  there  is  no  single  resultant;  and  the 
only  resultant  is  the  couple  M. 

CiMe  IT. — When  the  axis  o/M.  is  parallel  to  the  line  of  action  ofR, 
that  is,  when  either 

x  =  «,;  f^  =  fir',  '  =  7r, (13). 

or  X  =  — «,;  A*  =  — A-;  ''  =  —  yr; (l^)- 

there  is  no  single  resultant;  and  the  system  of  forces  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  force  R  and  the  couple  M,  being  incapable  of  being 
farther  simplified. 

Cue  T. — When  the  axis  of  M.  is  oblique  to  the  direction  of  R, 
TTM^lnTig  with  it  the  angle  given  by  the  equation 

cos  ^  =:  COS  X'  cos  «,.  +  COS  fit  COS  i6^  +  COS  »  COS  y^....(15). 

the  couple  M  is  to  be  resolved  into  two  rectangular  components. 


• 


\ 
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M  sin  ^  round  an  axis  perpendicular  to  R,  and  in 
the  plane  containing  the  direction  of  B  and  of 
the  axis  of  M; 

M  cos  ^  round  an  axis  parallel  to  R 


(16.) 


The  force  B.  and  the  couple  M  sin  ^  are  equivalent,  as  in  Case 
IL,  to  a  single  force  equal  and  parallel  to  B,  whose  line  of  action 
is  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  that  containing  B  and  the  axis  of 
M,  and  whose  perpendicular  distance  from  O  is 


L  = 


M  sin^ 
"1 


.(17.) 


The  couple  M  cos  ^,  whose  axis  is  parallel  to  the  line  of  action  of 
B,  is  incapable  of  fiirther  combinatioiL 

Hence  it  appears  finally,  that  every  system  of  forces  which  is  not 
self-balanced,  is  equivalent  either,  (A);  to  a  single  force,  as  in  Gases 
I.  and  II.  ^);  to  a  couple,  as  in  Case  IIL  (C);  to  a  force,  com- 
bined with  a  couple  whose  axis  is  parallel  to  the  line  of  action  of 
the  force,  as  in  Cases  lY.  and  Y.  This  can  occur  with  inclined 
forces  only,  it  having  been  shown  in  Article  47,  that  the  resultant 
of  any  number  of  pandlel  forces  is  either  a  single  force  or  a  couple. 
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GS  PABALLEL  PBOJBCTIONB  IN  STATIC& 

61.  BnraDel  PwJ^etf—  m£m  IHgne  JcflacA — ^If  two  figures  be  so 
rdatedy  that  for  each  point  in  one  there  is  a  corresponding  point 
in  the  other,  and  that  to  eadi  pair  of  equal  and  parallel  lines  in  the 
one  there  oorrei^nds  a  pair  of  equal  and  parallel  lines  in  the  other, 
those  fignies  are  said  to  be  parallel  projections  of  each  other. 

The  relation  between  such  a  pair  of  figures  may  be  otherwise 
OAurooood  as  follows : — ^Let  any  figure  be  referred  to  axes  of  co- 
orainatee,  whether  rectangular  or  oblique ;  let  x,  y,  z,  denote  the 
oo-<»rdinate8  of  any  point  in  it,  which  may  be  denoted  by  A  :  let  a 
second  figure  be  constructed  from  a  second  set  of  axes  of  co-ordinates, 
either  agreeing  with,  or  differing  from,  the  first  set  as  to  rectan- 
gularily  or  obUquity ;  let  a^,  j/,  sf,  be  the  co-ordinates  in  the  second 
figure,  of  the  point  A'  which  corresponds  to  any  point  A  in  the 
first  figure,  and  let  those  co-ordinates  be  so  related  to  the  co-ordi- 
nates of  A,  that  for  each  pair  of  corresponding  points.  A,  A',  in  the 
two  figures,  the  three  pairs  of  corresponding  co-ordinates  shall  bear 
to  each  other  three  constant  ratios,  such  as 

—  ^       ^  =  h'  —  = 
then  are  these  two  figures  parallel  projections  of  each  other. 

62.  CtoaaMlricid  IPwptmtUm  of  PwndMI  PrajeetiMia. — The  following 

are  the  geometrical  properties  of  parallel  projections  which  are  of 
most  importance  in  statics.  Being  purely  geometrical  propositions, 
th^  are  not  here  demonstrated. 

i — ^A  parallel  projection  of  a  system  of  three  points,  lying  in 
one  straight  line  and  dividing  it  in  a  given  proportion,  is  abo  a 
system  of  three  points,  lying  in  one  straight  line  and  dividing  it  in 
the  same  proportioiL 

,j  n. — ^A  peiallel  projection  of  a  system  of  parallel  lines  whose 
lengths  bear  given  ratios  to  eadi  other,  is  also  a  system  of  parallel 
lines  whose  lengths  bear  the  same  ratios  to  each  ol^er. 

in. ^A  parallel  proijection  of  a  dosed  polygon  is  a  dosed 

polygon. 
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naMCtFLMB  ow  wusum. 


ICrfn  ^  found  m  axis  perpendkukr  to  B^aadin 
ilie  pkuie  ccnitainiDg  the  directkni  of  £  and  of 
ilieftxkc^M; 

M  coi  #  round  an  aria  panJlel  to  R. 


.a«-) 


TbiD  forc»  B  and  ihe  ooople  M  rin  #  aie  eqniyalent^  as  in  Oaae 
11.,  Ui  a  Mn|^  force  equal  and  panUel  to  B»  whoee  line  of  action 
in  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  tliat  containing  B  and  tlie  axis  of 
TAf  and  whoie  perpendicular  distance  from  O  ia 


Lsr 


Msin^ 


(17.) 


The  couple  M  coa  ^,  whose  axis  is  parallel  to  the  line  of  action  of 
U|  Is  incapible  of  further  combination. 

If  ence  it  appears  finally,  that  every  system  of  forces  which  is  not 
self-balanced,  is  equivalent  either,  (A);  to  a  single  force,  as  in  Oases 
I«  and  IL  (B);  to  a  couple,  as  in  dase  ILL  (C);  to  a  force,  com- 
bined with  a  couple  whose  axis  is  parallel  to  the  line  of  addon  of 
the  fbroe,  as  in  Cases  lY.  and  Y.  This  can  occur  wit^  inclined 
forces  only,  it  having  been  shown  in  Article  47,  that  the  resultant 
of  any  number  of  pondlel  forces  is  either  a  single  force  or  a  couple. 
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61.  Faiallel  PwjecU—  9tm,  Vlgne  dcflacd. — ^If  two  figures  be  so 
related^  tliat  for  each  point  in  one  there  is  a  corresponding  point 
in  the  oth^,  and  that  to  eadi  pair  of  equal  and  parallel  lines  in  the 
one  there  correi^nds  a  pair  of  equal  and  parallel  lines  in  the  other, 
those  figures  are  said  to  be  parallel  projections  of  each  other. 

The  relation  between  such  a  pair  of  figures  may  be  otherwise 
expressed  as  follows : — Let  any  figure  be  referred  to  axes  of  co- 
ordinates, whether  rectangular  or  oblique ;  let  x,  y,  z,  denote  the 
co-ordinates  of  any  point  in  it,  which  may  be  denoted  by  A  :  let  a 
second  figure  be  constructed  from  a  second  set  of  axes  of  co-ordinates, 
either  agreeing  with,  or  dififering  from,  the  first  set  as  to  rectan- 
gularily  or  oUiquity ;  let  x',  j/,  sf,  be  the  co-ordinates  in  the  second 
figure,  of  the  point  A'  which  corresponds  to  any  point  A  in  the 
first  figure,  and  let  those  co-ordinates  be  so  related  to  the  co-ordi- 
nates of  A,  that  for  each  pair  of  corresponding  points.  A,  A',  in  the 
two  figures,  the  three  pairs  of  corresponding  co-ordinates  shall  bear 
to  each  other  three  constant  ratios,  such  as 

—  •^     .  ^  =  6-  —  = 
X  '   y  '    «  ' 

then  are  these  two  figures  parallel  projections  of  each  other. 

62.  demBdvlcal  PMpartlcs  orPumlM  Pr^JeetiMia. — The  following 
are  the  geometrical  properties  of  parallel  projections  which  are  of 
most  importance  in  statics.  Being  purely  geometrical  propositions, 
they  are  not  here  demonstrated. 

X — ^A  parallel  projection  of  a  i^tem  of  three  points,  lying  in 
one  straight  line  and  dividing  it  in  a  given  proportion,  is  also  a 
system  of  three  points,  lying  in  one  straight  line  and  dividing  it  in 
the  same  proportioiL 
-^  n. — A  parallel  projection  of  a  system  of  parallel  lines  whose 
lengths  bear  given  ratios  to  each  other,  is  also  a  system  of  parallel 
lines  whose  lengths  bear  the  same  ratios  to  each  olJier. 

Ill ^A  parallel  projection  of  a  dosed  polygon  is  a  closed 

polygon. 
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lY. — ^A  parallel  projection  of  a  parallelogram  is  a  parallel- 
ogranu 

V. — A  parallel  projection  of  a  parallelepiped  is  a  parallelopipecL 

VL — ^A  parallel  projection  of  a  pair  of  parallel  plane  surfaces, 
whose  areas  are  in  a  given  ratio,  is  also  a  pair  of  parallel  plane 
surfaces,  whose  areas  are  in  the  same  ratio. 

VIL — A  parallel  projection  of  a  pair  of  volumes  having  a  given 
ratio,  is  a  pair  of  volimies  having  the  same  ratio. 

63.  AppiicaUoB  tm  Parallel  Forces. — It  has  been  shown  in  Chap. 
IL,  Sect.  3,  that  the  equilibrium  of  anj  system  of  parallel  forces 
depends  on  the  mutual  proportions  of  the  forces  and  on  those  of  the 
distances  of  their  lines  of  action  from  given  planes.  By  considering 
this  in  connection  with  the  principles  L  and  IL  of  Article  62,  it  is 
evident,  that  if  a  balanced  system  of  parallel  forces  be  represented 
by  a  system  of  lines,  then  any  system  of  lines  which  is  a  parallel 
projection  of  the  first  system,  wUl  also  represent  a  balanced  system 
of  parallel  forces  ;  and  also,  that  if  there  be  two  systems  of  parallel 
forces  represented  by  systems  of  lines  which  are  parallel  projections 
of  each  other,  then  are  the  respective  resultants  of  those  systems  of 
forces,  whether  single  forces  or  couples,  represented  by  lines  which 
are  parallel  projections  of  each  other  related  in  the  same  manner 
with  the  other  pairs  of  corresponding  lines  in  the  two  systems.  In 
applying  this  principle  to  couples,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  they 
are  not  to  be  represented  by  single  lines,  as  in  Art  34,  but  by  pairs 
of  equal  and  opposite  lines,  as  in  the  previous  articles,  or  by  areas, 
as  in  Articles  42  and  51. 

64.  ApplicaUmi  ta  Centres  af  Parallel  Farces. — K  two  systems  of 

points  be  parallel  projections  of  each  other ;  and  if  to  each  of  those 
systems  there  be  applied  a  system  of  parallel  forces  bearing  to  each 
other  the  same  syvtem  of  ratios,  then,  by  considering  the  principles 
L  and  IL  of  Article  62  in  conjunction  with  those  of  Chap.  IL,  Sect. 
4,  it  is  evident  that  the  centres  of  parallel  forces  for  those  two 
systems  of  points  will  be  parallel  projections  of  each  other,  mutually 
xelated  in  the  same  manner  with  the  other  pairs  of  corresponding 
points  in  the  two  systems. 

65.  AppUcatiaa  ta  lacUaed  Farces  adtng  through  Oae  Paiat.— • 

From  principles  IIL,  FV.,  and  V.,  of  Article  62,  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  principles  of  Chap.  IIL,Sect  l,itfollows,  thatif  agiven 
system  of  lines  represents  a  bflJanoed  system  of  forces  acting  through 
one  point,  then  will  any  parallel  projection  of  that  system  of  lines 
also  represent  a  balanced  system  of  forces  acting  through  one  point ; 
and  also,  that  if  two  systems  of  forces,  each  acting  through  one 
point,  be  represented  by  two  systems  of  lines  which  are  parallel 
projections  of  each  other,  then  will  the  respective  resultants  of  those 
two  systems  of  forces  be  represented  by  a  pair  of  lines  which  are 
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parallel  projections  of  each  other,  matnallj  related  in  the  aame 
manner  with  other  pairs  of  corresponding  linea 

66.  AjnUcmUmm  tm  mmf  Bfwuim  mi  VMcok — Ab  every  system  of 
forces  applied  to  anj  system  of  points  can  be  reduced,  as  in  Art  60, 
to  a  system  of  forces  acting  through  one  pointy  and  certain  systems 
of  parallel  forces,  it  follows  that  if  a  balanced  system  of  forces  acting 
through  any  system  of  points  be  represented  by  a  system  of  lines, 
then  wiU  any  parallel  projection  of  that  system  of  lines  represent  a 
balanced  system  of  forces ;  and  that  if  any  two  systems  of  forces 
be  represented  by  lines  which  are  parallel  projections  of  each  other, 
the  lines,  or  sets  of  lines,  ropresenting  their  resultants,  wiU  be  cor- 
responding parallel  projections  of  each  other : — ^it  being  stiU  ob- 
served, as  in  Article  63,  that  couples  are  to  be  ropresented  by  pairs 
of  lines,  as  pairs  of  opposite  forces,  or  by  areas,  and  not  by  single 
lines  along  their  axes. 
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ON  DISTRIBUTED  FORCES. 


67.  BflMrictiMi  •f  die  8«bj«ct. — ^In  Article  18  it  has  alreittdy  been^ 
explained,  that  the  action  of  every  real  force  is  distributed  through- 
out some  Yoliune,  or  over  some  surface.  It  is  always  possible, 
however,  to  find  either  a  single  resuUomJb,  or  a  reavUcmi  coupUySXt  a 
combinaiion  of  a  single  force  with  a  couple  (like  that  described  •  in 
Art  60),  to  which  a  given  distributed  force  is  equivalent,  so  jGur^asit 
affects  the  equilibriiun  of  the  body,  or  part  of  a  body,  to  which  it  is  ' ' 
applied. 

In  the  application  of  Mechanics  to  Astronomy,  Electricity,  and    '^ 
Magnetism,  it  is  oflen  necessary  to  find  the  resultant  of^  distri- 
buted  attraction  or  repulsion,  whose  direction  is  sensibly  different     ' 
at  different  points  of  the' body  to  which  it  is  applied ;  and  pipblems 
thus  arise  of  great  difficulty  and  complexity.     But  in  the  applica- ) 
tion  of  Mechaiiics  to  Structures  and  Machines,  the  only  force  dis-/^ 
tributed  throughout  the  volume  of  a  body  which  it  is  necessary  to    • 
oonsider,  is  its  weiglU,  or  attraction  towards  the  earth ;  aod  the 
bodies  considered  are  in  every  instance  so  small  as  compared  with 
the  earth,  that  this  attraction  may,  without  appreciable  error,  be  , 
held  to  act  in  parallel  directions  at  each  point  in  each  body.     More-  ^ 
over,  the  forces  distributed  over  surfaces,  which  have  to  be  consi- 
dered in  applied  mechanics,  ore  either  parallel  at  each  point  of 
their  surfaces  of  application,  or  capable  of  being  resolved  into  sets    , 
of  parallel  forces.     Hence,  in  applied  mechanics,  povraUd  distrihuted 
forces  have  alone  to  be  considered ;  every  such  force  is  statically 
equivalent  either  to  a  single  resultant,  or  to  a  resultant  couple; 
and  the  problem  of  finding  such  resultant  is  comparatively  simple. 

68.  Ti«  iBfMiaitT  9t  m  Dtotrlbated  Fsrce  is  the  ratio  which  the  - 
magnitude  of  that  force,  expressed  in  units  of  force,  bears  to  the 
Bpace  over  which  it  is  distributed,  expressed  in  units  of  volimie,  or 
in  units  of  surface,  as  the  case  may  be.  An  wnil  of  IrUensity  is  an 
unit  of  force  distributed  over  an  unit  of  volume  or  of  surface,  as  the 
case  may  be ;  so  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  units  of  intensily. 
For  example,  one  pound  per  cubic  fooVia  an  unit  of  intensily  for-a 
force  distributed  throughout  a  volume,  such  as  weight ;  and  CfM 
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pound  per  squctre  /ooi  is  an  unit  of  intensity'  for  a  force  distribnted 
over  a  sarSace,  such  as  i^ressnre  or  friction. 

The  intensity  of  a  foiice  acting  at  a  single  point  would  be  infinite, 
if  such  a  force  were  posiible. 

•  Section  l.-HQ/"  Weight,  and  CerUres  ofOrwmly. 

69.  The  Spcciile  GrajHtT  of  a  body  is  a  number  proportional  to 
the  weight  of  an  unil  of  its  volume ;  for  example,  the  weight  in 
potflDRls,  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  volume  of  the  body.  The  pound  per 
cubic  foot  is  the  most  convenient  unit  of  specific  gravity  for  practi- 
cal purposes ;  but  in  tables  of  specific  gravity,  a  special  unit  is  usu- 
ally employed,  viz.,  the  weight,  at  a  fixed  temperature,  of  unity  of 
volume  of  water.  In  Britain,  that  fixed  temperature  is  usually 
62®*  Fahrenheit;  in  France,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
generally,  it  is  the  temperature  at  which  water  is  most  dense,  viz., 
3°-95  centigrade,  or  39°-l  Fahrenheit. 

In*  a  table  at  the  end  of  this  volimie  are  given  the  specific 
gravities  of  such  materials  as  most  commonly  occur  in  structures 
and  machinea  So  far  as  this  and  similar  tables  I'elate  to  solid 
materials,  they  must  be  regarded  as  apprbximate  only;  for  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  same  solid  substance  varies  not  only  in 
diflferent  specimens,  but  frequently  even  in  different  parts  of  the 
same  specimen ;  still  the  approximate  values  are  sufficiently  near 
the  truth  for  practical  purposes  in  the  art  of  construction. 

70.  The  Cebtre  of  Graritj  of  a  body,  or  of  a  system  of  bodies,  is 
the  point  always  traversed  by  the  resultant  of  the  weight  of  the 
body  or  system  of  bodies, — in  other  words,  the  centre  o/ parallel 
forces  for  the  weight  of  the  body  or  system  of  bodies. 

To  support  a  body,  that  is,  to  balance  its  weight,  the  resultant  of 
the  supporting  force  must  act  through  the  centre  of  gravity. 

71.  Ccatre  oC  Gmrlty  of  n  Soniogeneoiui  Body  hariofp  n  Centre  of 

Figure. — ^Let  a  body  be  hamogeneovs,  or  of  equal  specific  gravity 
throughout ;  let  it  aJso  be  so  far  si/mmetriccU,  as  to  have  a  centre  of 
figure;  that  is,  a  point  within  the  body,  which  bisects  every 
diameter  of  the  body  drawn  through  it;  then  it  is  self-evident, 
that  the  centre  of  figure  of  the  body  must  also  be  its  centre  of 
gravity. 

Amongst  the  bodies  which  answer  this  description  are,  the 
sphere,  the  ellipsoid,  the  circular  cylinder,  the  elHptic  cylinder, 
prisms  whose  bases  have  centres  of  figure,  and  parallelopipeds, 
whether  right  or  oblique. 

72.  Bodies  hnrlng  Planes  or  Axes  of  Sjnunetry-. — ^If  a  homogene- 
ous body  be  of  a  figure  which  is  symmetrical  on  either  side  of  a 
gTven  plane,  the  centre  of  gravity  must  be  in  that  plane.  If  two 
or  more  such  planes  of  eyrtm/dry  intersect  in  one  line,  or  axis  o/ 
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jymnufry,  the  centra  of  gravity  most  be  m  that  axis.  If  three  or 
more  plwee  of  Bymmetiy  intersect  each  otlier  in  &  point,  that  point 
rnnat  be  the  centre  of  gravity. 

The  following  are  examples ; — 

1  In  fig.  16,  let  ABC  bean  equilateml  triansje,  the  base  of  a 
right  equUaleral  tnangular  prigm.  This  prism  has  one  plane  of 
mnmetiy  parallel  to  its  bases  at  the  middle  of  its  lengtL  It  haa 
also  three  planes  of  symmetry,  Ao,  Bfi,  Cc,  each  traTersing  one 
edge  of  the  prism  and  bisecting  the  opposite  side,  and  those  three 
|diui«a  intersect  in  an  axis  0,  whose  perpendicular  distance  from 
any  edge  is  two-thirds  of  the  distance  &Dm  that  edge  to  tfie  opposite 
aid^  tiiat  i^ 

gA       W&        <?C  ^    2 
Ao  ~  BF  ~"  iJc  S' 

Uie  centre  of  gravity  of  tlie  prism  is  at  the  middle  of  this  axi& 


Fig.  18. 


Plg.l>. 


H.  In  fig.  19,  let  A  B  C  D  be  a  ngvkar  tdraedron,  or  triaagnlar 
^nunid,  bounded  by  four  equilateral  trianglee.  Bisect  any  edge 
I>  0  in  £ ;  then  the  plane  ABE  drawn  through  the  point  of  bisec- 
tion and  tJie  opposite  edge  is  a  plane  of  synunetiy.  There  are  six 
moll  planes,  and  they  intersect  each  oUier  in  one  point  Q,  which  is 
therwbte  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  tetraedron. 

It  may  be  shown  by  geometty,  that  the  point  G  can  be  found  in 
lite  following  manner.  From  any  summit,  such  aa  B,  draw  BE, 
bjaectang  one  of  the  oppoait«  ed^s,  such  as  DC.     In  BE  take 


STc 


-  SE.     Jcdn  A  F,  in  which  taka  A^  - 


r-XT;  then 


u  O  dw  oentre  of  gravity  aou^t 

73.  ■!■■»  af  »T^m»¥iUmt  ■•41m. — Let  a  Connected  system  of 
bodies  whose  absolute  or  proportional  weights  are  known,  and 
whoM  centres  of  gravity  ar«  aliu  known  by  rutaon  of  the  symmetry 
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and  homogeneity  of  each  body,  be  arranged  m  any  manner ;  then 
the  common  centre  ofgra/mi/y  of  the  whole  system  of  bodies  is  the 
same  with  the  cenifre  of  paa-aUd  forces  for  a  system  of  forces  equal  or 
proportional  to  the  weights  of  the  bodies,  and  acting  through  their 
lespectiTe  centres  of  gravity. 

Consequently,  applying  to  this  case  the  principles  of  Chap.  II., 
Section  4,  Artide  50,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  found  in  the  following 

manner.  Let  yz  denote  any  fixed  plane,  x  the  perpendicular 
distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  any  one  of  the  bodies  from  that 
plane,  and  W  the  weight  of  that  body,  so  that  Wo;  is  the  moment 
of  the  weight  of  the  body  in  question  with  respect  to  any  axis  in 

the  plane  yz. 

Let  xo  denote  the  perpendicular  distance  of  the  common  centre 

of  gravity  from  the  plane  y  z.     Then  we  have,  total  moment  of  the 

system  relatively  to  any  axis  in  the  plane  yz, 

and  consequently, 

_2  'Wx 

"By  proceeding  in  a  similar  manner,  the  distances  of  the  common 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  system  of  bodies  from  two  other  fixed 
planes,  either  perpendicular  or  oblique  to  yz  and  to  each  other,  are 
found  so  as  to  determine  its  position  completely. 

The  same  process  is  applicable  to  any  body  whose  figure  is  capable 
of  being  divided  into  symmetrical  figures. 

•74.  M«««geiie«as  Bodj  of  anj  Figure. — ^Let   W  be  the  specific 

graviiy  of  a  homogeneous  body  of  any  figure,  V  its  volume,  and 
W  ==  «7  V  its  weight.  Conceive  three  fixed  co-ordinate  planes, 
yz^zxy  and  xy,  perpendicular  to  each  other,  and  let  x^y^yZ^hQ 
the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  which  it  is  required  to 
find ;  so  that  wY x^  wY y^,  wY z^  are  the  moments  of  the  body 
relatively  to  the  three  co-ordinate  planes  respectively.  Conceive  the 
space  in  and  near  the  body  to  be  divided  by  three  series  of  equi- 
distant planes  parallel  to  the  co-ordinate  planes  respectively,  into 
equal  and  similar  small  rectangular  molecules,  whose  dimensions, 
parallel  to  x,  y,  and  z,  respectively,  are 

A^>  A^,  ^z. 

Let  o^y^ZfhQ  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  one  of  these  mole- 
cules.    Then  its  volume  is 

^x  Ay  i^z] 
its  weight  iOAXAy^z, 
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and  its  moments  relativelj  to  the  tliree  co-ordinate  planes  re- 
sp^tively, 

xfv  AX  Ay  Az;  yw  ax  Ay  az;  zto  ax  Ay  az. 

Whatsoever  may  be  the  figure  of  the  body  whose  centre  of  gravity 
is  sought,  a  figure  approodmcUing  to  it  may  be  built  by  putting 
together  a  proper  number  of  suitably  arranged  rectangular  mole- 
cules ;  so  that 

Y=:2'AxAyAz  neo/rly ; 

'W  =  wY=.to'2'AXAyAZ  nearly; 

v)Y  x^=:w'  I'x  AX  Ay  AZ  neo/rly ; 

therefore  omitting  the  common  and  constant  ^Eictor  w^ 

2  *  X  AX  Ay  AZ  J 

oco  = nearly: 

^' ax  Ay  az  ^ 

and  similar  approximate  formidse  for  y^  and  z^ 


(1.) 


Now,  it  is  evident,  that  the  smaller  the  dimensions  ax.  Ay,  az, 
of  each  rectangular  molecule, — or  in  other  words,  the  more  minute 
the  subdivision  of  the  space  in  and  near  the  body  into  small 
rectangles,  the  more  nearly  will  the  approximate  figure,  built  up  of 
rectangular  molecules,  agree  with  the  exact  figure  of  the  body,  and, 
consequently,  the  more  nearly  will  the  results  of  the  approximate 
formulse  (1.)  agree  with  the  true  results ;  which,  therefore,  are  the 
limtta  towards  which  the  results  of  these  formulsB  continually 
approach  nearer  and  nearer,  as  the  dimensions  A  a;,  Ay,  A 2r,  are 
diminished.  Such  limits  are  found  by  the  process  called  integration* 
and  are  expressed  in  the  following  manner : — 


volume 
weight 


.(2.) 


V  =  /  /  /  dxdydz; 
W  =  iaV  =  ia  /  /  /  dxdydz; 

'Wa\)=:ia  /  /  /  xdxdydz} 
Wyo  =  w  j  I  I  ydxdydz'j 
'Wzo  =  tv  III  zdxdydz; 


•  For  further  elucidation  of  the  meaning  of  symbols  of  integration,  and  for  explana- 
tions of  processes  of  approximately  computing  the  values  of  inte^als,  see  Art  81  in 
the  sequeL 


moments 


(3.) 


^mit*^z.'ti,^£ir^%mM- 
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co-ordinates 

of  the 

centre  of 

gravity 


a^  = 


yo  = 


«6  = 


jjjxdxdydz^ 
III  dxdydz 

III  y dxdydz 
III  dxdydz 

fjjzdxdydz^ 
III  dxdydz 


(4.) 


Such  are  the  general  formulae  for  finding  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
a  homogeneous  body,  of  any  form  whatsoever. 

75.  €?«Btre  mt  GwarUj  foaad  by  AddiU«ii. — ^When  the  figure  of  a 

body  oonsists  of  parts,  whose  respective  centres  of  gravity  are  known, 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  is  to  be  found  as  in  Article  73. 

76.  Centre  ef  OraTitr  leaad  by  Sabtractlea. — When  the  figure  of 

a  homogeneous  body,  whose  centre  of  gravity  is  sought,  can  be 
made  by  taking  away  a  fi  snire  whose 
centre  of  gravity  is  known  from  a  larger 
figure  whose  centre  of  gravity  is  known 
also,  the  following  method  may  be  used. 
.  Let  A  C  D  be  the  larger  figure,  Gi  its 
known  centre  of  gravity,  Wi  its  weight. 
Let  A  B  E  be  the  smaller  figure,  whose 
centre  of  gravity  G,  is  known,  W,  its 
weight  Let  E  B  C  D  be  the  figure  whose 
centre  of  gravity  G,  is  sought,  made  by 
taking  away  ABE  from  A  C  D,  so  that 
its  weight  is 

W,  =  Wi  —  w,. 

Join  G,  G, ;  G,  will  be  in  the  prolongation  of  that  straight  line  be- 
yond Gi.  In  the  same  straight  line  produced,  take  any  point  O  as 
origin  of  co-ordinates,  and  an  axis  at  O  perpendicular  to  O  G^  Gi  as 
axis  of  momenta  Make  O  G^  =  Xi;  O  G^  =  a^  O  Gs  (the  unknown 
quantity)  =  x^ 

Then  the  moment  of  Ws  relatively  to  the  axis  at  O  is 


Fig.  20. 


and  therefore 


a;,W,  =  a:iW, -a^W^ 
__a;,Wi  -  g^W, 
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itg.  21. 


77.  Centra  of  GniTttr  Attend  by  Tnuiap«ytiea. — ^In  fig.    21,  let 

ABCD  be  a  body  of  the  weight  W^ 
whose  centre  of  gravity  G^  is  knows.  Let 
the  figure  of  this  body  be  altered^  by  trans- 
posing a  part  whose  weight  is  W],  from  the 
position  £2  C  F  to  the  position  F  D  H,  so 
that  the  new  figure  of  the  body  is  A  B  H  R 
Let  G|  be  the  original,  and  G^  the  new 
position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
transposed  part  Then  the  moment  of  the 
body  relatively  to  any  axis  in  a  plane  per- 
pendicular to  G,  Gt  will  be  altered  by  the 
amount  W,  -Gj  G,;  and  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  whole  body  will  be  shifted  to  G„  in  a 

direction  Go  G,  parallel  to  Gi  Gg,  and  through  a  distance  given 

by  the  formula 

78.  Ceatvee  ef  OravttT  •fPrlnM  and  Flat  Plate*. — ^The  general  for- 
mula of  Article  74  are  intended  not  so  much  for  direct  use  in 
finding  centres  of  gravity,  as  for  the  deduction  of  formulae  of  a  more 
simple  form  adapted  to  particular  classes  of  cases.  Of  such  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  example. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  right  prism  with  parallel  ends  lies  in 
a  plane  midway  between  its  ends ;  that  of  a  fiat  plate  of  uniform 
thickness,  which  in  &ict  is  a  short  prism,  in  a  plane  midway  between 
its  faces.     Let  such  middle  plane  be  taken  for  that  of  xf/ ;  any 

point  in  it  O  (fig.  22),  for  the  origin, 
and  two  rectangular  axes  in  it,  O  X 
imd  O  T,  for  axes  of  co-ordinates,  to 
which  A  B,  the  transverse  section  of 
the  plate,  is  referred.  Conceive  the 
figure  A  B  to  be  divided  into  narrow 
bands,  by  equi-distant  lines  parallel  to 
one  of  the  axes  of  co-ordinates  O  Y, 
and  at  the  distance  a  x  apart  Let  x 
be  the  distance  of  the  middle  line  of 
one  of  these  bands  from  OT,  and 
jfi,  iff,  the  distances  of  the  two  extremities  of  that  middle  line  from 
O  2L  Then  the  band  is  approximately  equal  to  a  rectaugular  band 
of  the  length  f/g  —  yi,  anil  breadth  A  x,  the  co-ordinates  of  whose 

centre  are  x,  and  ^^^    Consequently,  if  «  be  the  wnifonn  thick- 


Fig.  22. 


FBI81C8  ABD  FLAT  PLATIS. 


nesB  of  the  plate,  and  to  its  specific  gravily,  we  liave  for  a  nngle 
bandy 

area      =         (yt-yi)^x  nearly; 

voltune  =      Sf  &i— yO  a  x  nearly; 

weight  =  10  «  &f-yi)  ^  «  nearty; 

moment  relativdj  to  O  Y, 

=io«a5(y,-y,)  Aajtieari^; 
moment  relatiyely  to  O  X, 

=  io«  — T —  Axnearfy; 

and  for  the  whole  plate 

area  =         ^'(i/t-f/i)  Axnearfy; '\ 

volume Y  ^     «'S  (f/^— t/i)  ^S6 nearly; 
weigjht  W  =  w«*a  (y^  —  i/i)  AX  nearly; 

moment  relativelj  to  O  Y, 

«,W  =  io«  •  '»(y,— yO  Axnearfy; 
moment  relatiyely  to  O  X, 

y;W  =  tvz  '^  ^2^  A  xnearly;  }.  (i.) 

consequently,  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of 
grayity  of  the  plate  (omitting  the  common  £axHx)rs 
wz),  are 

a?o  = 7 ; nearly ; 

,^        3-(yi-y?)^g^  .^^ 

The  more  minntely  the  cross-section  AB  is  subdivided  into 
bands,  the  more  nearly  do  these  approximate  formulffi  agree  with 
the  truth;  so  that  the  true  results  are  the  limits  to  which  the 
results  of  the  approximate  formul»  (1.^  approach  continually  as 
A  a;  becomes  smaller ;  that  is  to  say,  in  tne  notation  of  the  intqgpral 
calculus, 

area  =       j  (y.-yO  rfa; 

Tolume    Y=:     «/ (yi~yi)  <^a;  * (^0 

weight  10  V  =  to «r(y,-y,)  rf«; 
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x^Wsztozj  x(jf,-yi)dx; 


(3.) 


co-ordinates 

of  the 

centre  of  gravity 


0?.= 


y* 


2j(2/9''yi)dx 


.(4.) 


The  foregoing  process  is  what  is  usually  called  by  "writers  on 
mechanics,  "Jiriding  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  plcme  szi/rface;**  but 
this  phrase  ought  always  to  be  understood  to  signify  "finding  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  a  homogeneous  plate  ofv/niform,  ihickness^  thefaoes 
of  which  are  pUme  surfaces  of  a  given  figure,'' 

79.  Bodr  with  Mmiiar  CroM-Mcttoaa. — Let  all  the  cross-sections  of 

a  body  made  by  planes  parallel  to  a  given  plane  (say  that  of  x  y)y 
be  similar  figures,  but  of  different  sizes.  The  areas  of  the  different 
cross-sections  are  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  their  corresponding 
linear  dimensions.  Let  g  denote  some  definite  linear  dimension  of 
a  cross-section  whose  distance  from  the  plane  xy  \a  2;,  so  that  its 
area  shall  be 


a^. 


(1.) 


a  being  a  constant.     Let  Xv,  yi,  z,  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  a  fiat  plate  having  its  middle  plane  coincident  with  the 

fiven  cross-section.     Then,  by  reasoning  similar  to  that  of  Articles 
4  and  78,  we  find  the  following  results  for  the  whole  body : — 


volume 
weight 


'W  =  wafs^.  dz; 


.(2.) 


moments 


x^W 

y.^ 


wa 


ajxi^.dz; 
ajyis^.dz; 
wafz  Adz) 


(3.) 


-■^ -  ■  'JB* t  "  -J^  >   •  V  -.- 
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co-ordinates  of 
centre  of  gravity 


X.  = 


y*  = 


\xxf'  d  z 
Jif  dz 


jfi  dz 
(zf  dz 


(*•) 


dz 

When  the  centres  of  all  the  cross-sections  lie  in  one  straight  line^ 
as  in  pyramids,  cones,  conoids,  and  solids  of  revolution  generally, 
the  centre  of  gravity  lies  in  that  line,  which  may  be  taken  as  the 
axis  of  z,  making  a;^  =  0,  y^  =  0;  so  that  z^,  is  the  only  co-ordinate 
which  requires  to  be  determined. 

80.  <;anred  Bod. — In  fig.  23,  let  B  R  represent  a  curved  rod  so 
slender,  that  its  diameter  may,  without  sensible  error,  be  neglected 
in  comparison  with  its  radius  of  curva- 
ture at  any  point ;  let  a  denote  its 
sectional  area,  unifoim  throughout,  and 
Wy  as  usual,  its  specific  gravity ;  so  that 
the  weight  of  an  unit  of  length  of  the 
rod  is  t£7a.  Let  OX,  O  Y,  OZ  be  rect- 
angular axes  of  co-ordinates.  Suppose 
the  rod  to  be  divided  into  arcs,  so  short 
as  to  be  nearly  straight ;  let  the  length  of 
any  one  of  these  arcs  be  denoted  by  a  f ; 
let  S  S  represent  it  in  the  figiure,  and 
let  M  be  the  middle  of  its  length.    Then 

M  IS  nearly  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  f  

perpendicular  distance  frojn  M  to  the  plane  oi  yz.  Then  for  the 
short  arc  S  S  we  have, 

weight  =t(7a  A  fj 

moment  with  respect  to  an  axis  in  the  plane  yZf 

=  to  a  a;  A  f  nearly; 
and  for  the  entire  rod, 

W  =  tc7  a  2  •  A  t] 


Fig.  28. 
Let  M  P  =  oj  be  the 


moment       a?<,'W  =  toa2  *  x  a  f  nearly; 

iinate  of      )  a  •  a:  a  #        , 

of  grayity  |  "'  =  sT";^  ^^^V! 


co-ordinate  of 
centre 


(1.) 
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and  similar  equations  for  y^  and  z^    Proceeding  by  the  method  of 
limits  as  before,  we  obtain  as  the  exact  formnls — 


XpW  =stoaj  xdt; 

I  xd t 
Xm  =zJ. 


(2.) 


and  similar  equations  for  y,  and  z^  The  foregoing  process  is  what 
is  often  called  hj  writers  on  Mechanics,  *' finding  the  cerUre  of 
grapity  of  a  cu/rwd  line/*  but  what  ought  more  properly  to  be 
called,  "filing  the  centre  of  gramty  of  a  slender  cwrved  rod  of 
uniform  ihickriees** 

81.  Appr«ziMate  d^Hq^tattmi  m€  lategmis. — ^Frequent  reference 
having  been  made  to  the  process  of  integration,  as  being  essential 
to  the  solution  of  most  problems  connected  with  distributed  force, 
the  present  article  is  intended  to  afford  to  those  who  have  not 
made  that  branch  of  mathematics  a  special  study,  some  elementary 
information  respecting  it. 

The  meaning  of  the  symbol  of  an  integral,  viz. : — 

\  udXf 
is  of  the  following  kind: — 

In  fig.  24,  let  AC  D  B  be  a  plane  area,  of  which  one  boundary,  AB, 

is  a  portion  of  an  axis  of  abscisssa 
OX,  —  the  oppQEdte  boundary, 
C  D,  a  curve  of  any  figure, — and 
the  remaining  boundaries  A  C, 
B  D,  ordinate  perpendicular  to 
"*^  O  X,  whose  respective  absdssse, 
or  distances  from  the  origin  O,  are 


Fig.  24. 


5T  =  a:  OlB  =  6. 


Let  E  F  =  u  be  any  ordinate  whatsoever  of  the  curve  C  D,  and 
O  E  =  (B  the  corresponding  abscissa.  Then  the  integral  denoted 
by  the  symbol. 


/    u  dx, 


meansy  the  area  of  the  figure  A  C  D  R      The  abscissse  a  and  ( 
which  are  the  least  and  greatest  values  of  x,  and  which  indicate 


-ii^^^-JHtmAi 


,-i**--- 
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the  longitadinal  extent  of  the  area,  are  called  the  Itmita  of  in- 
tegrcUian;  but  when  the  extent  of  the  area  is  otherwise  indicated, 
the  symbols  of  those  limits  are  sometimes  omitted,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding Articles. 

When  the  relation  between  u  and  x  ib  expressed  by  any  ordinaiy 
algebraical  equation,  the  value  of  the  inte^nl  for  a  given  pair  of 
values  of  its  limits  can  generally  be  found  by  means  of  formula 
which  are  contained  in  works  on  the  Integral  Calculus,  or  by  means 
of  mathematical  table& 

Cases  may  arise,  however,  in  which  u  cannot  be  so  expressed  in 
terms  of  x;  and  then  approximate  methods  must  be  employed. 
Those  approximate  methods,  of  which  two  are  here  described,  are 
founded  upon  the  division  of  the  area  to  be  measured  into  bands  by 
parallel  and  equi-distant  ordinates,  the  approximate  computation  of 
the  areas  of  those  bands,  and  the  adding  of  them  together ;  and 
the  more  minute  that  division  is,  the  more  near  is  i^e  result  to 
the  truth. 

First  ApproximcUum. 

Divide  the  area  A  C  D  B,  as  in  fig.  25,  into  any  convenient 
number  of  bands  by  parallel  or- 
dinates, whose  uniform  distance     ^ 
apart  is  A  a;/  so  that  if  n  be  the 
number  of  bands,  w  +  1  will  be  the 
number  of  ordinates,  and 


6  —  a  =  n  A  05, 


IBIg.  25. 


the  length  of  the  figure. 

Let  u,  u",  denote  the  two  ordinates  which  bound  one  of  the 
bands ;  tiien  the  area  of  that  band  is 


v^  +  u' 


A  X,  necvrly; 


and  consequently,  adding  together  the  approximate  areas  of  all  the 
bands,— denoting  the  extreme  ordinates  as  follows, — 

AC  =  tt.;  BD  =  u  ; 

and  the  intermediate  ordinates  by  U|^  we  find  for  the  approximate 
value  of  the  integral — 


j"*«(i«=(:^+^+s-«,)  A- 


X, 


(1.) 
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Second  Approximaiion. 
BiTide  &£  area  A  C  D  B,  as  in  fig.  26,  into  an  eoen  number  of 
bands,  by  parallel  ordlnates,  whose 
tuiiform  distance  apart  ia  A  ai     The 
ordinatea  are  marked  alternately  by 
pl^  lines  and  by  dotted  lines,  so  aa 
to  arrange  the  bands  in  paira.    Con- 
sidering any  one  pair  of  bands,  such 
~S  as  E  F  H  G,  and  assuming  that  the 
Hg-  !«■  curve  F  H  is  nearly  a  parabola,  it 

appears,  from  the  properties  of  that  curve,  that  the  area  of  that 


pair  of  bands  is 


{^  +  iu 


\-vr)i 


-j^rly: 


in  whidi  tf  and  u*  denote  the  plain  ordinatea  EF  and  G  H,  and 
u'  the  intermediate  dotted  ordinate  ;  and  consequently,  adding 
together  the  approximate  areas  of  all  the  pairs  of  bands,  we  find, 
for  the  approximate  value  of  the  integral — 

r'u  <i  a;  =  (m.  -h  w,  +  2  2  ■  «,  (plain) 

+  4s-K,(dotted))-^, (2.) 

It  ia  obvious,  that  if  the  values  of  the  ordinates  u  required  in  these 

computations  can  be  calculated,  it  is  unnecessary  to  draw  the  figure 

to  a  scale,  although  a  sketch  of  it  may  be  useful  to  assist  the  memory. 

When  the  sjrmbol  of  integration  is  repeated,  so  as  to  make  a 

double  integral,  such  as 

j  ju-dxdy, 
or  a  triple  integral,  such  aa 

I  \  ivdxdydz, 
it  is  to  be  understood  as  follows  : — 

«=  /  u-dsB 

be  the  value  of  this  single  integral  for  a  given  value  of  y.  Con- 
struct a  curve  whose  absciaara  are  the  various  values  of  y  within  the 
^escribed  limits,  and  ita  ordinates  the  corresponding  values  of  v. 
Then  the  area  of  that  curve  is  denoted  by 


Let 


/ti-dy  =  //«  'dxdy. 


"  U'^JWA  t-  -♦».'--■    ■  "^«.;' 
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Kext,let  ^^j^.^y 

be  the  value  of  this  double  integral  for  a  given  value  of  z.  Con- 
struct a  curve  whose  abscissse  are  the  various  values  of  z  within  the 
prescribed  limits,  and  its  ordinates  the  corresponding  values  of  t 
Then  the  area  of  that  curve  is  denoted  by 

/  t,  dz  =  \   iv'dydz  =  1  \  \  u  'dxdydz; 

and  so  on  for  any  number  of  successive  integrations. 

82.  CTeatre  •€  OrBTity  feaad  br  Projection* — According  to  the  geo- 
metrical properties  of  parallel  projections,  as  stated  in  Chap.  IV., 
Article  62,  a  parallel  projection  of  a  pair  of  volumes  having  a  given 
ratio  is  a  pair  of  volumes  having  the  same  ratio ;  and  hence,  if  a 
body  of  any  figure  be  divided  by  a  system  of  plane  or  other  sur- 
faces into  parts  or  molecules,  either  equal,  or  bearing  any  given 
system  of  proportions  to  each  other,  and  if  a  second  body,  whose 
figure  is  a  parallel  projection  of  that  of  the  first  body,  be  divided 
in  the  same  manner  by  a  system  of  plane  or  other  surfaces  which 
are  the  con*esponding  projections  of  the  first  system  of  plane  or 
other  surfaces,  the  parts  or  molecules  of  the  second  body  will  bear 
to  each  other  the  same  system  of  ratios,  of  equality  or  otherwise, 
which  the  parts  of  the  fii-st  body  do. 

Also,  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  parts  of  the  second  body  will 
be  the  parallel  projections  of  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  parts  of 
the  first  body. 

And  hence  it  follows  (according  to  Article  64),  that  if  tlie  figures 
of  two  bodies  are  parallel  projections  of  each  other,  the  centres  of 
gravity  of  these  tvoo  bodies  are  corresponding  points  in  these  parallel 
projections. 

To  express  this  symbolically, — ^as  in  Article  61,  let  x,  y,  z,  be  the 
co-ordinates,  rectangular  or  oblique,  of  any  point  in  the  figure  of 
the  first  body ;  a/,  y,  z\  those  of  the  corresponding  point  in  the 
second  body ;  x,,,  y^  z^,  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  first  body ;  xf^  j/^  s!„  those  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
second  body  j  then 


This  theorem  facilitates  much  the  finding  of  the  centres  of  gravity 
of  figures  which  are  parallel  projections  of  more  simple  Otx  more  sym- 
metrical figures. 

For  example : — ^it  appears,  from  symmetry,  as  in  Art.  72,  that 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  an  equilateral  triangular  prism  is  at  tba 
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point  of  intersection  of  the  lines  joining  the  three  angles  of  the 
middle  section  of  the  prism  with  the  middle  points  of  the  opposite 
sides  of  that  section.  Bat  oil  triangular  prisms  are  parallel  pro- 
jections of  each  other ;  hence  the  above  described  point  of  inter- 
section is  the  centre  of  gravitf  of  any  triangular  prism. 

Also,  as  in  Art.  72,  the  centre  of  gisvity  of  a  regular  t«trsedron 
is  at  the  point  of  intersection  of  ti^e  planes  joining  each  of  the 
edges  with  the  middle  point  of  the  opposite  edga     But  all  tetrae-  - 
drone  are  parallel  projections  of  each  other ;  hence  that  point  of 
intersection  is  the  centre  of  granty  in  any  tetraedron. 

As  a  third  example,  let  it  be  supposed  tha,t  a  formula  is  known 
(which  will  be  given  in  the  sequel)  ror  finding  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  a  sector  of  a  circular  disc,  and 
let  it  be  required  to  find  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  a  sector  of  an  ellipUo 
disa  In  fig.  27,  let  A  B"  A  F  bo 
the  ellipee,  A  O  A  =  2  a,  and 
F  0  F  =  2  6,  its  axes,  and  C  0  ly 
L  the  sector  whose  centre  of  gravity 
isrequired.  One  of  the  parallel  pro- 
jections of  the  ellipse  is  a  circle, 
ABAB.whose  radius  is  the  semi-axis 
major  a.  The  ellipse  and  the  circle 
being  both  referred  to  rectangular 
GO-ordinatee,  with  their  centre  as 
origin,  X  and  y  denoting  t^e  co- 
(Hdinates  parallel  to  O  A  and  0  B  reepectively  of  a  point  in  the 
drde,  and  xf  and  y  those  of  the  corresponding  point  in  the  ellipse 
those  co-ordinates  are  thus  related  : — 

-^  =  1-    -^=—. 
X  '     y  a' 

Through  Cand  ly  respectively  draw  BCC  and  F D" D,  parallel 
to  0  B,  and  cutting  the  circle  in  C  and  D  respectively ;  the  cir- 
cular sector  C  O  D  is  the  parallel  projection  of  the  elliptic  sector 
COiy.  Let  Gbethecentr»ofgravi^of  the  sector  of  the  circular 
disc,  its  co-ordinates  being 

Then  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  gravity  G'  of  the  sector  of 
the  elliptic  disc  are 


Fig.  27. 
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Fmiher  examples  of  the  results  of  this  process  will  be  found  in  the 
next  Artida 

83.  XnuBFlea  mt  Cmiivm  •£  Chnvitr^ — ^The  following  examples 
consist  of  formulsd  for  the  weight,  the  moment  with  respect  to  some 
specified  axis,  and  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  of  homo- 
geneous bodies  of  those  forms  which  most  conmionlj  occur  in 
practice.  In  each  case,  as  in  the  formul»  of  tl^e  preceding  Articles, 
V)  denotes  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body,  W,  its  weight,  and  x^  (fee, 
the  co-ordinatas  of  its  centre  of  gravity,  which  in  the  diagrams 
is  marked  G,  the  origin  of  co-ordinates  being  marked  O. 

A. — ^Prisms  aitd  Cylindebs  with  Paballel  Bases. 

The  word  cylinder  is  here  to  be  taken  in  its  most  general  meaning, 
as  comprehending  all  solids  traced  by  the  motion  of  a  plane  curvi- 
linear figure  parallel  to  itself 

The  examples  here  given  apply,  of  course,  to  flat  plates  of  uni- 
form thickness. 

In  the  formulas  for  weights  and  moments,  the  length  or  thickness 
is  supposed  to  be  urdty. 

The  centre  of  gravity,  in  each  case,  is  at  the  middle  of  the  length 
(or  thickness) ;  and  the  formulae  give  its  situation  in  the  plane 
figure  which  represents  the  cross-section  of  the  prism  or  cylinder, 
and  which  is  specified  at  the  commencement  of  each  example. 

L  Triangle,    (Fig.  28)  O,  any  angle.     Bisect 
opposite  side  B  O  in  D.     Join  A  D. 

x.=o(S=  Iod: 

W  =  ioOD  •BCsin.^-::ODO 


H.  Polf/gon,  Divide  it  into  triangles;  find 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  each;  then  find  their 
common  centre  of  gravity  as  in  Art.  75. 

IIL  TrapesxncL     (Fig.  29.)  ° 

AB||CR 

Greatest  breadth,  A  B  =  B. 
Least  „        QE  =  b. 

Bisect  AB  in  O,  CE  in  D; 
join  O  D. 


X, 


/TTT       OD  / 

,=OG=^(l- 


W  = 


j.  B— 6\  X- 
3BT6'; 

O-'K   B  -|-  6    . 
D'  — s — 'sm 


o 
Fig.  29. 

ODE. 
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IV.  Trapezoid.    (Second  solution.)  (Fig.  30/ 
0,  point  where  indined  sides  meet     Let 
=  Xi,  01)  =  Xg,  (JTJ  =  ajtf. 

2     a^i—a* 


^•-^    3  •«!  — aj 


W  =  w 


a^- — ai 


•  sin*  ^^  O  F  B. 


(cotan  ..^  O  A  B  +  cotan  .^  O  B  A). 
«,W  =  f/^-'^^-8in«^0FB. 

(cotan  ^-:r  OAB  +  cotan^^  OBA). 

V.  Paraholic  Half-SegmefrU, 
(OAB,  fig.  31.)  O,  vertex  of 
diameter  OX;  O  A  =  a;,;  A  B 
:=  y^  ordinate  ||  tangent  O  C  Y. 


fl?o  =  -T-  «!. 


Vi 


5" 
3^ 

8 


ilg.  81. 


'W'ss-^-w'  •  fla  yi  •  sin .*i:^ X 0  Y. 


VI.  PcuraMic  Spandril.    (0  B  0,  fig.  31.)    G',  centre  of  gravity, 

3  3 

W  =  -y  tt?  •  «!  yi  •  sin  ^^  X  O  Y. 

VII.  Circula/r  Sector.    (O  A  0,  fig.  32.)     Let  0  X  bisect  the 

angle  AOC;OYXOX 

D 


Badius  O  A  =  r 


AC 


Fig.  82. 


Half-arc^  to  radius  unity,  ^  k  (\  =  ^ 
2       sin^ 

«•  =  -3-  »•  -7-;  yo  =  ft 
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yjl  r.  Oreidar  Hal/SegtnenL    (A  B  X,  fig.  32.) 

2             sin'^ 
iKo  =  --  r *.        — • 

^      3      ^  -  8in^co8# 

4  ain'-5  —  sin*  ^  cos  ^ 

^"^'"    3(^--  oostfan^)  • 

1 
W  =  - tiT*  (^  -  cos  ^  sin  ^). 

IX.  Circular  Spandril.    (ADX,  fig.  32.) 

__1^ Bin*^ 

3*'  28m^~8m^cos^~^ 

,     3  ain"  ^  —  2  sin'  ^cos  ^  —  4  sin' -5 


yo=-«'"' 


2sm^  —  sin^oostf  —  # 


'W  =  w?r*  •  fsin  ^  —  ^  siii  ^  cos  ^  ""o)* 

X  SecUyr  of  Ring.    (ACFE,  fig.  32.)  OA  =  r;  OE  =  r. 

_2     r^  -  r^    sin  tf 
^~  3*  f*-/«  •    ^   ' 

XL  ElUpHc  Sector,  R(d/-S€ffmentf  <yr  Spandril.  Centre  of  gravity 
to  be  found  by  projection  from  that  of  corresponding  circular 
figure,  as  in  Article  82. 

B. — ^WEDGEa 

A  Wedge  is  a  solid  bounded  by  two  planes  which  meet  in  an 
edge,  and  by  a  cylindrical  or  prismatic  surface  (cylindrical,  as 
before,  being  used  in  the  most  general  sense). 

XIL  General  FormiUcB/or  Wedges.  (Fig.  33.)  All  wedges  may 
be  divided  into  parts  such  as  the  figure  nere  represented.  O  A  Y, 
OXY,  planes  meeting  in  the  edge  O  Y;  AX  Y,  cylindrical  (or  pris- 
matic) surface  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  OXY;  OXA,  plane  triangle 
perpendicular  to  the  edge  O  Y;  O  Z, 
axis  perpendicular  to  XOY.   Let  OX 

=  «i:  X A  =  Zi.    Then  z  =  -^: 


Zi    t 

W-w — /  «y •  da 


F!g.  83. 
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^=^ 7' 

/  xy  ax 
I  Wf^'dx 

y^=—r ; 

2  /  xydx 

X\  Xtk 

Zq  ==  g  -.     (Thii)  last  eqiiation  denoting 

that  G  is  in  the  plane  which  traverses  O  T  and  bisects  A  X.) 

In  a  symmetrical  wedge,  if  0  be  taken  at  the  middle  of  the  edge, 
yo  =:  O.  Such  is  the  case  in  the  following  examples,  in  each  of 
which,  length  of  edge  =  2  y^. 

XTTT.  RecUmgvJUvr  Wedge.    (=:  Triangular  Prism.)    (Fig.  34.) 

W  •«  tc  •  flTi  yi  «i. 


Fig.  34. 


«0  =     TT    «?!• 


XrV.  Triangvla/r  Wedge.    (=  Triangular  Pyramid.) 


W=  -^  to  •  «i  yi  «*' 


Fig.  86. 

XV.  Semicircular  Wedge.    (Kg.  36.) 

Eadius  OX  =  OY  =  r. 


^  =    2^  **• 


FlgiftC. 


y 

^ 

^^ 

r"- 

-«". 

w 

= 

2 
3 

10  • 

t^«r 

«• 

ss 

16 

r. 

(«  ss=  3  •  U16  nMffy). 
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ZYL  Awvidafr,  or  HoUaw  Semicircular  Wedge.    (Fig.  37.) 
External  radius,  r;  internal,  /.  s 

2  / .        A  ^ 


W 


Fig.  87. 


C. — Cokes  and  Pybaxids. 


Let  0  denote  the  apex  of  the  cone  or  pyramid,  taken  as  the 
origin,  and  X  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  supposed  prism  whose 
middle  section  coincides  with  the  base  of  the  cone,  or  pyramid. 
The  centre  of  grayity  will  lie  in  the  axis  OX. 

Denote  the  area  of  the  base  by  A,  and  the  angle  which  it  makes 
with  the  axis  by  0. 

XVXJL  Complete  Cone  or  Pyramui    Let  the  height  02  =  A; 


*^  =    J 


3  h. 


XV  111.  Truncated  Cone  or  Pyramid.    Height  of  portion  trun- 
cated =  h\ 


3     ^-  A^ 


W=   \^Ah{i-^y 


emi. 


D. — ^Portions  of  a  Sphere. 

XIX.  Zone  or  Ring  of  a  Spherical  SheU,  bounded  by  two  conical 
sur&ces  having  their  common  apex 
at  the  centre  O  of  the  sphere  (fig.  38). 

OX,  axis  of  cones  and  zone. 


r.  external  radius ) 


/,  internal  radius 
.^XO  A.  ==  a,  half-angle  of  less  ) 
^XOB=/S,        „     greater /~^«- 


of  shell 


Fig.  88. 
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3        1*   -   f^      C08«  +  OOe/3 


'^'^   4  V  -  t^ 


W  = 


2vv) 


(-  - ")  ■  ( 


OOB  /9  —  COS  « 


)• 


XX.  SecUyr  of  a  Hemisphenoal  SheU.     (CXD,  fig.  39.) 
bisects  angle  DOC;  i  DOC  =  ^. 


3     f^-r'^ 


OY 


3  X    r*  —  /*    sin  0 


(r»  -  f^). 


Fig.  89. 

84.  Hetervgeneoiis  Body.^— If  a  body  consistfl  of  parts  of  definite 
figure  and  extent,  whose  specific  gravities  are  different,  although 
each  individual  part  is  homogeneous,  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the 
parts  are  to  be  found  as  in  Article  74  and  the  subsequent  Artides, 
and  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  as  in  Article  73. 

85.  Clentre    •£  GrmrUf   ftnnd    ExperiMentaUj. — The    centre    of 

gravity  of  a  body  of  moderate  size  may  be  found  approximately  by 
experiment,  by  hanging  it  up  successively  by  a  single  cord  in  two. 
different  positions,  and  finding  the  single  point  in  the  body  which 
in  both  positions  is  intersected  by  the  axis  of  the  cord.  For  the 
resistance  of  the  cord  is  equivalent  sensibly  to  a  single  force  acting 
along  its  axis  ;  and  as  that  force  balances  the  weight  of  the  body 
when  himg  by  the  cord,  its  line  of  action  must,  in  all  positions  of 
the  body,  traverse  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body. 


Section  2. — 0/ Stress,  and  its  Bestdtants  cmd  Centres, 

86.  StreM,  Hm  Nature  «■«  lateiuitr* — ^The  word  Stbess  has  been 
adopted  as  a  general  term  to  comprehend  various  forces  which  are 
exerted  between  contiguous  bodies,  or  parts  of  bodies,  and  which 
are  distributed  over  the  surface  of  contact  of  the  masses  between 
which  they  act. 

The  Imtensitt  of  a  stress  is  its  amount  in  units  of  force,  divided 
by  the  extent  of  the  surface  over  which  it  acts,  in  units  of  area. 
The  French  and  British  units  of  intensity  of  stress  are  compared 


:lP»^J?fcWlttk*. 
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in  a  table  annexed  to  tbis  yoliun&     The  following  table  shows  a 
comparison  between  different  British  units  of  intensity  of  stress  :-^ 

Poimdi  on  the     ^onndi  oo  tlM 
■qnarefoot.         iqiiare  Indb 

One  pound  on  the  square  inch, 144  1 

One  pound  on  the  square  foot, 1  xir 

One  inch  of  mercury  (that  is,  weight  of  a 

column  of  mercury  at  82*^  Fahr.,  one 

mch  high), 70-78  0-4912 

One  foot  of  water  (at  89*'-4  Fahr.), 62-426  0-4886 

One  inch  of  water, 6*2021  0-086126 

One   atmosphere,   of  29*922   inches  of 

mercury, 2116*4  14*7 

87.  cjumms  mt  Strew. — Stress  may  be  classed  as  follows  : — 

L  Thrust,  or  Frtsmire^  is  the  force  which  acts  between  two  con- 
tiguons  bodies,  or  parts  of  a  body,  when  each  pushes  the  other  from 
itself,  and  which  tends  to  compress  or  shorten  each  body  on  which 
it  acts,  in  the  direction  of  its  action.  It  is  the  kind  of  force  which 
is  exerted  by  a  fluid  tending  to  expand,  against  the  bodies  which 
surround  it. 

Thrust  may  be  either  normal  or  oblique,  relative  to  the  surface 
at  which  it  acts. 

II.  Pull,  or  Tension,  is  the  force  which  acts  between  two  con- 
tiguous bodies,  or  parts  of  a  body,  when  each  draws  the  other 
towards  itself,  and  which  tends  to  lengthen  each  body  on  which  it 
acts,  in  the  direction  of  its  action* 

Pull,  like  thrust,  may  be  either  normal  or  oblique,  relatively  to 
^  the  surface  at  which  it  acts. 

IIL  Shear,  or  Tangential  Stress,  is  the  force  which  acts  between 
two  contiguous  bodies  or  parts  of  a  body,  when  .each  draws  the  other 
sideways,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  their  suriface  of  contact,  and 
which  tends  to  distort  each  body  on  which  it  acts. 

In  expressing  a  Thrust  and  a  Pull  in  parallel  directions  algebrai- 
cally, if  one  is  treated  as  positive,  the  other  must  be  treated  as 
n^ativ&  The  choice  of  the  positive  or  negative  sign  for  either  is 
a  matter  of  convenience.  In  treating  of  the  general  theory  of 
stress,  the  more  usual  system  is  to  call  a  puU  positive,  and  a  thrust 
negative :  thus,  let  p  denote  the  intensity  of  a  stress,  and  n  a 
certain  number  of  pounds  per  square  foot ;  jt)  =  n  will  denote  a 
puU,  and  p  =  —  n  a  thrust  of  the  same  intensity.  But  in  treating 
of  certain  special  applications  of  the  theory,  to  cases  in  which  thrust 
is  the  only  or  the  predominant  stress,  it  becomes  more  convenient 
to  reverse  this  system,  calling  thrust  positive^  and  pull  negative. 

The  word  "  Fressure,^^  although,  strictly  speaking,  equivalent  to 
'' thrust*^  IB  sometimes  applied  to  stress  in  general;  and  when  this 
is  the  case,  it  is  to  be  imderstood  that  thi*ust  is  tre&tAd  ^  y^is^^ 
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88.  RcndiaMi  mf  Mmm  t  its  ifiagBttede. — If  to  a  plane  sorfisu^  6i 
any  figure,  whose  area  is  S,  there  be  applied  a  stress,  either  normal, 
oblique,  or  tangential,  and  parallel  in  direction  at  all  points  of  the 
8iir£5Lce  (accor(£ng  to  the  restriction  stated  in  Art  67),  then  if  the 
intensity  of  the  stress  be  uniform  over  all  the  surface,  and  denoted 
by  j9,  the  amount  or  magnitude  of  its  resultant  will  be 


P=pS. 


.(1.) 


Fig.  40. 


If  the  intensity  of  the  stress  is  not  imiform,  that  amount  is  to  be 

found  by  integration.  For  example,  in 
Sig,  40,  let  A  A  A  be  the  plane  surface,  and 
let  it  be  referred  to  rectangular  axes  of 
co-ordimites  in  its  own  plane,  OX,  OY. 
Conceive  that  plane  to  be  divided  into 
small  rectangles  by  a  network  of  lines 
parallel  to  O  X  and  O  Y  respectively,  and 
let  A  2B,  ^y,he  the  dimensions  of  any  one 
of  these  rectangles,  such  as  that  marked  a 
in  the  figure.  Conceive  a  figure  approximating  to  that  of  the  given 
planesuriiacetobe  composedof  several  of  these  small  rectangles,  so  that 

S  =  2' Ax  ^y  nearly; (2.) 

let  p  be  the  intensity  of  the  stress  at  the  centre  of  any  particular 
rectangle,  so  that  the  stress  on  that  rectangle  is 

p  AxAy  nearly. 

Then  the  amount  of  the  resultant  stress  is  given  approximately  by 
the  equation 

P  =  s  'pAxAy  nearly (3.) 

Then  passing,  as  in  previous  examples,  to  the  integrals,  or  limits 
towards  which  the  sums  in  the  equations  2  and  3  approach  as  the 
minuteness  of  the  subdivision  into  rectangles  is  indefinitely  in- 
creased, we  £hd,  for  the  exact  equations, 


.(4.) 


S=  f  f  dxdyi 
P=  f  f  p'dxdy. 
The  mean  inienniy  of  the  stress  is  given  by  the  following  equation : — 

_  P        J  J  pdxdy 


Po 


S 


j  j  dxdy 


.{5.) 


fe-Vs^w-Asuyc 
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A  conyement  mode  of  representing  to  the  mind  the  forcing 
process  is  as  follows: — ^In  fig.  41,  let  A  A  be  the  given  plane 
sur£u$e;  0  X,  OT,  the  two  axes  of  co-ordinates 
in  its  plane;  O  Z,  a  third  axis  perpendicular  to 
that  plane.  Conceive  a  solid  to  exist,  bounded 
at  one  end  by  the  given  plane  surface  A  A, 
laterally  by  a  cylindrical  or  prismatic  sur&ce 
generated  by  the  motion  of  a  straight  line  par- 
allel to  0  Z  round  the  outline  of  A  A,  and  at  .  xn  ai 
the  other  end  by  a  sur&ce  B  B,  of  such  a  figure,  ^' 
that  its  ordinate  z  at  any  point  shall  be  proportional  to  the  intensity 
of  the  stress  at  the  point  of  the  suiface  A  A  fix>m  which  that 
ordinate  proceeds,  as  diown  by  the  equation 


to 


.(6.) 


The  volume  of  this  ideal  solid  will  be 


=j  j  «  dxdy, (7.) 


So  that  if  it  be  conceived  to  consist  of  a  material  whose  specific 
gravity  is  w^  the  amount  of  the  stress  will  be  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  solid,  that  is  to  say, 

V  =  v)Y (8.) 

If  the  stress  be  of  opposite  signs  at  different  points  of  the  plane 
surface  A  A,  the  surface  B  B  and  the  solid  wiiich  it  terminates 
will  be  partly  at  one  side  of  A  A  and 
partly  at  the  opposite  side,  as  in  fig.  42; 
and  in  this  case,  the  two  parts  into 
which  the  solid  A  B  A  B  is  divided  by 
the  plane  X  O  Y,  are  to  be  regarded  as 
having  opposite  signs,  and  Y  is  to  be 
held  to  represent  the  difference  of  their 
volumes. 

The  mum  stress  of  equation  5  is  evidently 

Po  =  ti?«o (9.) 

in  which  z^  is  the  height  of  a  parallel-ended  prism  or  cylinder 
standing  on  the  base  AAA,  and  of  volume  equal  to  the  solid 
ABAB. 

89.  Tim  C9ant%  9i  9cren»  «r  mt  Pvcmu«,  in  any  surface,  is  the 
point  traversed  by  the  resultant  of  the  whole  stress,  or  in  other 
words,  the  CefrUre  ofParaUd  Forces  for  the  whole  stresa  From  the 
prindples  already  proved  in  Chap.  IL,  Section  4,  it  {o\!Lo'^n^^(2s^ 


Fig.  42. 
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the  positioa  of  this  point  does  not  depend  upon  the  direction  of  the 
stress,  nor  upon  its  absolute  magnitude ;  but  solely  on  the  form  of 
the  surface  at  which  the  stress  acts,  and  on  the  proportions  between 
the  intensities  of  the  stress  at  different  points. 

As  in  Article  88,  conceive  a  figure  approximating  to  that  of  the 
given  plane  surface  AAA  (fig.  40),  to  be  composed  of  several  small 
rectangles ;  let  « /3  denote  the  angles  which  the  direction  of  the  stress 
makes  with  O  X,  O  Y  rMipectively.  Then  the  moments,  relative  to 
the  co-ordinate  planes,  ZOX,  ZO  Y,  of  the  components  parallel 
to  those  planes  of  the  stress  on  ^x^y,  are  given  by  the  approxi- 
mate equations. 

Moment  relatively  toZOX,    yp  ax  Af/    sin  ^X^j^gQ^jy 
„  „  ZOY,-xp  AX  Ay  '  em  mj  ^' 

Summing  all  such  moments,  and  passing  to  the  integral  or  limit  of 
the  simi,  as  in  former  examples,  we  find  the  following  expressions, 
in  which  Xq  and  yQ  denote  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  stress ; 


yo  T '  eia  fi  =:  an  fi  I  I  yp'dxdy 

Consequently  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  stress  are 

/  /  xp'dxdy 
j  I p'dxdy 


(1.) 


aio  = 


Vo 


j  j  P'dxdy 


(2.) 


which  are  evidently  the  same  with  the  co-ordinates,  parallel  to 
O  X  and  O  Y,  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ideal  solid  of  fig.  41, 
whose  ordinates  z  are  proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the  pressure 
at  the  points  on  which  they  stand. 

When  the  intensity  of  the  stress  is  positive  and  negative  at 
different  points  of  the  surface  AAA,  cases  occur  in  which  the 
positive  and  negative  parts  of  the  stress  balance  each  other,  so  that 
the  total  stress  is  notlung^  that  is  to  say, 


/  /  pdxdy  =  0. 


In  such  cases,  the  resultant  of  the  stress  (if  any)  is  a  eovpte^  and 
there  is  no  centre  of  stress.  This  case  will  be  further  considered 
in  the  ^equeL 
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90.  ikmun  mt  Vnlftni  flmv. — If  the  intensity  of  the  stress  be 
aniform,  the  factor  p  in  equation  2  of  Article  89  becomes  constant, 
and  may  be  removed  from  both  numerator  and  denominator  of  the 
expressions  for  aib  ^^^  y«»  which  then  become  simply  the  co« 
ordinates  of  the  oerUre  of  gravity  of  aflat  pUUe  of  the  figure  AAA. 

This  also  appears  from  the  consideration,  that  the  surface  B  B 
in  fig.  41  becomes  a  plane  parallel  to  A  A,  and  the  solid  A  B  A  B, 
a  pe^rallel-ended  prism  or  cylinder. 

91.  Iii«Bi«it  mf  VmUSmnnlj  Taiytas  Sttm.— -By  an  umformly 
varying  stress  is  understood  a  stress  whose  intensity,  at  a  given 
point  of  the  sur&ce  to  which  it  is  applied,  is  proportional  to  the 
distance  of  that  point  f^m  a  given  straight  line.  For  example,  let 
the  given  straight  line  be  taken  as  the  axis  O  Y ;  then  the  following 
equation 

p  =  ax,  (1.) 

a  being  a  constant,  represents  the  law  of  variation  of  the  intensity 
of  an  uniformly  varying  stress. 

The  am(yuTU  of  an  uniformly  varying  stress  is  given  by  the  equa- 
tion 

P=  j  I  p'dxdy  =  a  f  j  x'dxdy (2.) 

which,  if  the  axis  O  Y  traverses  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  plate  of 
the  figure  of  the  ewrface  of  auction  AAA,  becomes  equal  to  nothing  y 
the  positive  and  negative  values  of  p  balancing  each  other.  In 
this  case,  O  Y  is  called  a  neutral  axis  of  the  suiface  AAA. 

In  fie.  43,  let  AAA  represent  the  plane  surface  of  action  of  a 
stress;  let  O  be  its  centre  of  gravity  (that  is,  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  a  flat  plate  of  which  AAA 

is  the  figure);  -YOY  the  "  -y 

neutral  axis  of  the  stress 
applied;  -XOX  perpendi- 
cular to  —YOY,  and  in  the 
plane  of  AAA;  — ZOZ 
perpendicular  to  that  plane. 
Conceive  a  plane  BB  inclined 
to  AAA  to  traverse  the 
neutral  axis,  and  to  form, 
with  the  plane  AAA,  a  paur 
of  wedges  bounded  by  a 
cylindrical  or  prismatic  surface  parallel  to  —  ZOZ.  The  ordinate 
«,  drawn  from  any  point  of  AAA  to  BB,  will  be  proportional  to 
the  intensity  of  the  stress  at  that  point  of  A  A  A,  and  will  indicate 
by  its  upward  or  downward  direction  whether  that  stress  is  positive 
or  negative;  and  the  nullity  of  the  total  stress  will  be  m<dci!(s^\i^V{ 


-TC 


Fig.  43. 
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the  equality  of  the  positive  wedge  above  AAA,  and  the  n^ative 
wedge  below  AAA  The  resultant  of  the  whole  stress  is  a  couple, 
whose  moment,  and  the  position  of  its  axis,  aie  found  in  the 
following  manner,  by  the  application  of  the  process  of  Chap.  IIL, 
Sect  2,  Article  60. 

Let  «,  /3,  7i  be  the  angles  which  the  direction  of  the  stress  makes 
with  OX,  OY,  OZ,  respectively.     Let  Ax^y  denote,  as  before, 
the  area  of  a  small  rectaiigular  portion  of  the  surface,  x,  y,  the  co- 
ordinates of  its  centre  (for  which  «  =  0),  and  p^ax,  the  intensity 
of  the  stress  on  it,  so  that- 

AT=pAXAy=axAXAy 

is  the  force  acting  on  this  rectangle. 

The  moments  of  this  force  relatively  to  the  three  axes  of  co-ordi- 
nates, are  found  to  be  as  follows,  by  rnnlring  the  proper  substitutions 
in  equation  2  of  Article  60 : — 

round  OX;  AP'ycosy; 
„     OY; — AP*«cosy; 
„       OZ;  AP(a?cos/3  —  ^cosi). 

Summing  and  integrating  those  moments,  the  following  are  found 
to  be  the  total  moments : — 

round  OX;  Ml  =  a  •  cosy  f  j  xy  'dxdy 

0Y;M2  =  —  acosy  f  f  a^'dxdy  .(3.) 

OZ;  Mj  =  a  |cos/3  j  fgf'dxdy-coBa  j  fxydxdyl 
For  the  sake  of  brevity,  let 

j  jx''dxdy=:I;  j  f  xy'dxdy  =  K} (3a.) 

then,  as  in  equation  7  of  Article  60,  we  find,  for  the  moment  of 
the  resultant  couple, 

M=  ^(Mf +  MJ  +  MJ) 

=  a-  ^{(I«  +  K«)co8'y  +  P-oo8"/8  +  K"-cos««i 

-  2 1 K  *  cos  «  *  cos  /3.  { 

=  a  V(P-sin"«i+K»-sin"/S— 2IK-cos«cos/3);...(4.) 

and  for  the  angles  x,  a*,  ^  made  by  the  axis  of  that  couple  with  the 
axes  of  co-ordinates,  we  £hd  the  angles  whose  cosines  are  as  follows: 

Ml  M,  liL 

008X  =  _;  008,.  =  ^;  008.  =  3^ (5.) 
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The  foUowiog  equation  is  easily  verified : — 

ooBcicosX  +  oos/3oosfc  +  cosroosy  =  0. (5  a). 

This  indicates  what  is  of  itself  obvious;  that  the  axis  of  the  resul- 
tant couple  M  is  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  stress. 

The  following  form  is  often  the  most  convenient  for  the  constant 
a.  Let  pi  be  the  intensity  of  the  stress  at  some  fixed  distance^  Xi, 
from  the  neutral  axis;  then 

a  =  ^- (6.) 

92.  Bi«HMHt  mf  Bfidtag  Bihim. — If  the  uniformly  varying  stress 
be  normal  to  the  surfEtoe  at  which  it  acts ;  that  is  to  say  in  symbols, 

cos«i  =  0;  co6/S  =  0;  cosy  =  l; (1.) 

then  it  is  evident  that 

M^  =  0;cos»  =  0; (2.)^ 

or  in  words^  that  the  axis  of  the  resultant  couple  is  in  the  plane  of 
the  sur&ce  AAA.  Such  a  stress  as  this  is  cidled  a  bending  streas, 
for  reasons  which  will  be  explained  in  treating  of  the  strength  of 
materials.  The  equations  of  Article  91,  when  applied  to  this  case, 
become  as  follows : — 

Mi  =  aK;  M,  =  — al; 

M  =  a-^(I«^K-); 
cosx  =  sinf«  =        K 


cos  fc  =  sin  X  =      — 1 


(3.) 


K 

.  •.  tan  f«  = ; 

If  the  figure  AAA  is  symmetrical  on  either  side  of  the  axis 
OX,  then  for  every  point  at  which  y  has  a  given  positive  value, 
there  is  a  corresponding  point  for  which  y  has  a  negative  value  of 
equal  amount ;  so  that  for  such  a  figure 

K=  I  j  xydxdyzrzO, 

and  the  same  equation  may  be  fulfilled  also  for  certain  unsymme- 
trical  figures.     la  this  case  we  have 

Mi=0;  M  =  M,  =  — al;  ^  =  0; (4.) 

so  that  the  axis  of  the  couple  coincides  with  the  neutral  axia* 
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93.  H^meM  of  Twteiiag  JHitwm — If  the  stress  be  tangential,  its 
tendency  is  obviously  to  twist  the  sur&oe  AAA  about  the  axis 
O  Z.     In  this  case  we  have 


(1.) 


cos 7  =  0;  cosci  =  sin3;  cos/9=  sinci ; 

Mi  =  0;  M,  =  0; 

M  =  Mj  =  a(Isin«i  —  Kcos«); 

cos  A  =  0 ;  cos  fc  =  0 ;  cos  y  =  1. 

In  the  cases  referred  to  in  Article  92,  for  which  K  =  0,  we  find 

M=:aldn  «; (2.) 

so  that  in  these  cases  it  is  only  the  component  of  the  stress  parallel 
to  the  neutral  axis  which  produces  the  twisting  couple. 

94.    Centre  ef  Vnlfermlf  Taryin*   StreM. — ^When  the   amount   of 

an  uniformly  varying  stress  has  magnitude,  that  stress  may  be  con- 
sidered as  made  up  of  two  parts,  viz. : — 

First,  an  uniform  stress,  whose  intensity  is  the  mean  intensity  of 
the  entire  stress,  and  whose  centre  is  the  centre  of  gravity,  O,  of 
the  surface  of  action.  As  in  Article  88,  equation  5,  this  mean 
intensity  may  be  represented  by 


Po 


S 


total  stress 


area 


(1) 


Secondly y  an  uniformly-varying  stress,  whose  neutral  axis  tra- 
verses O,  whose  amount  is  =  0,  and  whose  intensity,  p\  at  a  given 
point,  is  the  demotion  of  the  intensity  at  that  point  from  the  mean; 
so  that  the  intensity  of  the  entire  stress  is  given  by  the  equation 


I>=I>o  +  |/=jP5  +  ax' 


(2.) 


Let  M  be  the  moment  of  this  second  part  of  the  stress ;  its  effect, 
as  has  been  already  shown  in  Article  60,  case  2,  is  to  shift  the 
I'esultant  P  parallel  to  itself  through  a  distance 


L  = 


P 


(3.) 


to  the  opposite  side  to  that  whose  name  designates  the  tendency  of 
the  couple  M ;  and  the  direction  of  the  line  L  is  perpendicular  at 
once  to  that  of  the  stress,  and  to  that  of  the  axis  of  the  couple  M. 

The  co-ordinates  relatively  to  the  point  O  of  the  centre  of  stress 
as  thus  shifted,  being  the  point  where  the  line  of  action  of  the 
shifted  resultant  cuts  the  plaiie  of  AAA,  are  most  easily  found  by 
adapting  the  equation  2  of  Art  89  to  the  present  case,  as  follows: — 


XOHKNTS  or  INEBTIA  OF  A  SUBFACE. 
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along  the 
neutral  axis 


(4) 


perpendicular  I  j  jxp''dxdy      aj  ja^'dxdy      al 

neutral  axis  )  ^  P  P  ' 

)  J  J  ^^' '^*^y     <*/  /  *y '  dxdy     aK 

|yo==         p  =  p         =-p^- 

The  angle  i  which  the  line  joining  O  and  the  centre  of  stress 
makes  with  the  neutral  axis  Ox,  is  that  whose  cotangent  is 


cotan  i  = 


(5.) 


Xo  I 

This  line  will  be  called  the  axis  conjugate  to  the  neutral  axis 
—  TOT.     When  K  =  0^  it  is  perpendicidar  to  the  neutral  axis. 

'   95.  ]!E«MMrts  •f  Imrda  ef  a  Bwikce. — ^The  integral  1  =j  j  x^ 

*dxdy  is  sometimes  called  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  surface 
AAA  relatiyelj  to  the  neutral  axis  —  TOT.  This  is  a  term 
adopted  from  the  science  of  Dynamics  for  reasons  which  will  afber- 
wanls  appear.  The  present  Article  is  intended  to  point  out  certain 
relations  which  exist  amongst  the  moments  of  inertia  of  a  plane 
surface  of  a  given  figure  relatively  to  different  neutral  axes ;  a 
knowledge  of  which  relations  is  useful  in  the  determination  of  the 
moment  of  a  bending  or  twisting  stress. 

Let  A  A  in  fig.  44  represent  a  plane  surface  of  any  figure,  O  its 
centre  of  gravity,  TOT,  X  OX,  a  pair  of  rectangular  axes  crossing 
each  other  at  O,  in  any  position. 

Taking  TOT  as  a  neutral  axis,  let 
the  moment  of  inertia  relatively  to  it  be 

I  =  /  /  a^  'dxdy-y 

let  the  moment  of  inertia  re- 
latively to  X OX  as  a  neutral 
axis  be 

J  =  J  J  t^  'dxdy; 
and  let 


K  =  /  /  xydxdy. 


(1) 


Now  let  T'OT',  X'OX',  be  a  new  pair  of  rectangular  axes,  in 
any  position  making  the  angle 

TOT  =  XOX'  =  /3 
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>iigiiuJ  pair  of  axes;  and  lot 

r  =  f  fal'-dJdfJ; 
J*  =  j  j^dtidif; 
K'  =  f  fafj/da/dy'. 


(2.) 


The  following  relations  exist  between  the  original  co-ordinates, 
Xf  y,  of  a  given  point,  and  the  new  co-ordinates  af,  %f^  of  the  same 
point; 


4/r=d;cosi3  —  ysin^;^ 

y'  =  a;  sin /3  +  y  cos  ^;  > (3.) 

a/«  +  3/«  =  a:«  +  y".         J 


(This  last  quantity,  which  is  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the 
given  point  from  O,  is  what  is  called  an  Isotropic  Function  of  the 
co-ordmates ;  being  of  equal  magnitude  in  whatsoever  position  the 
rectangular  co-ordinates  are  placed.) 

From  the  equations  (3),  the  following  relations  are  easily  deduced 
between  the  original  integrab  I,  J,  K,  and  the  new  int^prals 
r,J',K':— 

r  =  Ioos«iS  +  J-sin*iS— 2K 

J*  =  I-sin«i8  +  J  •cos'/S  +   2K -cos/Ssin/S;  V...(4.) 

K' =  (I  —  J)  cos  iS  •  8in/9  +  K  (cos 


'oosjSsin^;] 

*  cos/Ssin/S;  >...(4.] 

ifi  —  sin'A)j 


Also,  the  following  functions  of  those  integrals  are  found  to  be 
iwtropic; 

I  +  J  =  r+J'=rj'J(«»  +  y«)-  dxdy (5.) 

(called  the  polar  momerU  of  inerUa) ; 


IJ  —  K«  =  rj'  —  K' 


.(6.) 


Equation  5  may  be  thus  expressed  in  words  : — 

Theorem  L  The  avm  of  the  momenU  of  inertia  of  a  surface 
reUuively  to  a  pair  of  rectangular  neutral  axes  is  isotropic 

Equations  5  and  6  in  conjunction  lead  to  the  following  conse- 
quences. Because  the  sum  T  +  J'  is  constant,  V  must  be  a 
maximum  and  J'  a  minimum  for  that  position  of  the  rectangular 
axes  which  makes  the  difference  T  —  J'  a  maYimrini      And  bec&use 

Q!  —  jy  =  (lf  +  jy  —  iVJ\ 

r  —  J'  must  be  a  maximum  for  that  position  of  the  axis  which 
makes  T  J'  a  minimum.     But  by  equation  6, 1'  J'  —  K^  is  constant 


;  H^  i"  5i  virtOBftAi'^ 
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for  all  positions  of  the  axes;  therefore  when  K'  =  0,  TJ*  is  a 

mininmniy  I'  — ;  J'  a  Tna.yifirmm^  J'  a  Tnft-giTnnrrij  and  J'  a  TniniTrmin. 

Hence  follows,  in  the  first  place, 

Theobek  IL  In  every  pUtne  mirfaoe  there  is  a  pair  of  red* 
angulo/r  neutrcU  cuees  for  one  of  uMch  the  moment  of  inertia  is 
greater  J  and  /or  the  other  leee,  than  /or  amy  (^ler  neuiral  aade. 

These  axes  are  called  Principal  Axes.  Let  Ii,  Ji,  be  the  maximum 
and  minimum  moments  of  inertia  relativelj  to  them,  and  let  ^  be 
the  angle  which  their  position  makes  with  the  originallj-assamed 
axes ;  then  because  E^  =  0^  we  have,  from  the  third  of  the  equa- 
tions (4) 

.      ^_         2cos/8sin^       —  2K  ,^. 

tan  2  ^  =  — ;- r-^  =  -= =r (7.) 

cos*/3— 'sm'^       I  —  J  ^   ' 

and  because  I,  +  Ji  =  I  +  J,  and  Ij  Jj  =  IJ  —  K*,  we  have^  by 
the  solution  of  a  quadratic  equation^ 


i.= 


j,= 


1  + J 

2 
'  +  J 


(I-J)' 


+  K' 


+  K' 


} 
} 


(8,) 


2  V      I       4 

The  position  of  the  principal  axes,  and  the  values  of  I„  Ji,  being 
once  known,  the  integrals  I',  J',  K',  for  any  pair  of  axes  which  make 
the  angle  fi  with  the  principal  axes,  are  given  by  the  equations 


r  =  I,  cos«i8f  +  J,  8in*/3';      ) 

J'  =  I,  sin'/y  +  J,  cosV;      > (9.) 

K'  =  (Ij  —  J,)  cos  /3'  sin  <3'.    J 


If  Ii  =  J„  then  r  =  J'  =  I„  and  K'  =  0,  for  all  axes  whatso- 
ever; and  the  given  figure  may  be  said  to  have  its  moment  of 
inertia  completdy  isotropic. 

Next,  as  to  Conjugate  Axes,  By  equation  5,  Article  94,  we  have 
for  the  angle  whidi  the  axis  conjugate  to  OT  makes  with  OY 

ootan  $  =r  -  -. 

For  the  principal  axes,  K  r=  0,  cotan  ^  =  0,  and  ^  is  a  right 
angle;  firom  which  follows — 

Thegbem  til  The  principal  axes  are  conjugate  to  each  other: — 
that  is,  if  either  of  them  be  taken  for  neuted  axis,  the  other  will 
be  the  conjugate  axis. 

Betuming  to  equation  4  of  the  present  Article,  let  us  suppose, 
that  the  axis  conjugate  to  the  originally  assumed  neutral  axis  Y  O  Y, 
has  been  determined,  and  that  its  position  is  Y'O  Y',  so  that 
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Let  this  conjugate  axis  be  assumed  as  a  new  neutral  axis.  Then  the 
integrals  P,  J',  K',  belonging  to  it  are  determined  by  substituting 
^  for  iS  in  the  equation  4 ;  that  is,  by  substituting  for  cos  /3  ana 
sin  /3y  the  values  of  cos  ^  and  sin  ^  in  terms  of  K  and  I,  viz. : — 


cos  ^  ^ 


— ,* 


sin  ^  ^ 


(10.) 


ie 


which  sabatitation  having  been  made,  we  find 

_I(IJ-K«) 

^•"     r  +  K* 

Now  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  angle  if,  which  the  new  con- 
jfuqate  axis  makes  with  the  new  neutral  axis  Y'O  Y^  This  angle 
is  given  by  the  equation 

cotan^^-Yr= —   j    =  —  cotan  V, 
whence 

«'=-*. (11.) 

or  in  words, 

Theorem  IT.  If  the  axi$  conjugate  to  a  given  neutral  axis  be 
taken  as  a  new  neutral  axis,  the  original  neutrcU  axis  will  he  the  new 
conjugate  axis. 

The  following  mode  of  graphically  representing  the  preceding 

theorems  and  relations  depends  on  well 
known  properties  of  the  ellipse. 

In  fig.  45,  let  O  Xj  O  Y|  perpendicular 
to  each  other,  represent  the  principal  axes 
of  a  surface.     With  the  semi-axes, 

describe  an  ellipse,  so  that  the  square  of 
each  semi-axis  shall  represent  the  moment 
of  inertia  round  the  other. 


Fig.  46. 

Let  the  semidiameter  OY'  be  drawn  in  the  direction  of  any 
assumed  neutral  axis,  and  let  .^  Y^O  Y'  =  (y.    Draw  00,  the 
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semidiameter  conjugate  to  OT'^  so  that  the  tangent  CT  shall  be 

parallel  to  OY'.     Let  CT  =  «,and  let  the  normal  OT  =  n.    Then 
it  is  well  known  that 

w'  =  a*  •  cos*  /S'  +  6'  sin'  0\    \ 

and  that  I (13.) 

nt  =  (a*  —  h*)  •cosi3'-8in/8';  j 

consequentlj^  comparing  this  equation  with  the  equation  9^  we  find, 


I': 

K 
I 


n 


fl. 


nt; 

cotan  ^  =  -:^  =  -  =  cotan  Y'  O  C : 

n 


(14) 


80  that  the  square  of  the  normal  O  T  represents  the  moment  of 

inertia  for  the  neutral  axis  0  Y,  and  the  semidiameter  OC  con- 
jugate to  OY'  is  also  the  conjugate  axis  of  the  neutral  axis  OY*. 
and  vice  versd. 

In  finding  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  surface  of  complex  figure, 
it  may  sometimes  be  desirable  to  divide  it  into  parts,  each  of  more 
nimple  figure,  find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  each,  and  add  the 
results  together. 

In  a  case  of  this  kind,  the  neutral  axis  of  the  whole  surface  will 
not  necessarily  traverse  the  centre  of  gravity  of  each  of  its  parts, 
and  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  formulae  for  finding  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  a  figure  relatively  to  an  axis  not  traversing  its  centre  of 
gravity. 

Let  O  Y  denote  such  an  axis,  x  the  distance  of  any  point  of  the 
given  figure  from  it,  and  Xq  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  given  figure  from  the  axis  O  Y.  Through  that  centre  of  gravity 
conceive  an  axis  O'  Y'  to  be  di'awn  parallel  to  0  Y  j  the  point  which 
is  at  the  distance  x  from  0  Y,  is  at  the  distance 

af  ^=^  X  —  Xq 
fromCyY'. 

The  required  moment  of  inertia  is 

I  =  J  I  x'dxdy; 

but  xl  =  ai'i'2xoaf  +  af*; 

therefore, 

I  =  a:JS  +  2abjj  oi 'dxdy-{-  I  I  x'^  'dxdy\ 
and  because  O'  Y'  traverses  the  centre  of  gravity  of  S,  ' 

J  /  x''dxdy=z  0; 
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80  that  the  middle  term  of  the  expression  for  I  vanishes,  leaving 

l  =  7i^  +  j  j  T^'^'dxdy', (15.) 

or  in  words, — 

Theorem  V.  The  moment  o/inei'tia  of  a  surface  reUUivety  to  (vn 
(1X18  not  traversing  its  centre  of  gravity  is  greater  tlian  tlie  mojnent  of 
inertia  round  a  parallel  axis  traversing  its  centre  of  gravity ,  by  the 
prodtict  oftlie  area  of  Hie  surface  into  tite  square  oftlve  distance  between 
those  two  ares. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  principal  (or  maxima  and  minima) 
moments  of  inertia  of  siu-faces-of-action  of  stress  of  those  figures 
which  most  commonly  occur  in  practice  : — 


Figure. 


Maximum  Ii  Minimum  Ji 

(neutnil  axis  0  Y).  (neutral  axis  0  X). 


L  Rectangle. — Length  along  OX, )  h^b  h  6' 

A;  breadth  along  OY,  6 /  12"  "12 

IL  S..XB.-Side  =  A -^  f^ 

ITL  Ellipse. — Longer  axis,  h )  vh^b  ^hV 

Shoi-ter  axis,  5 J  (34  (34 


irA*  »/i* 


IV.  CmcLE. — Diameter, /i ^,-  

V.  Hollow  symmetrical  figures;  sub- 
tract I  or  J  for  inner  figure,  fx-om 
I  or  J  for  outer  figure. 

VL  Symmetrical  assemblage  of  reo- 1  j^j^  ^  m 

tangles;  dimensions  of  any  one  I       1  •  -^k"  3 •  "to- 
^  II  ^1  ^  II S^ ;  distance  of  its  centre  j 

from  0  Y,  aii, ;  from  OX,  y^ J  +  ^'hba^  +  ^'hbyi, 

■^    Section  3. — Of  InJtemal  Stress,  its  Composition  and  Resolution, 

96.  interaai  strcM  in  GencniL — If  a  body  be  conceived  to  be 
divided  into  two  parts  by  an  ideal  plane  traversing  it  in  any 
direction,  the  force  exerted  between  those  two  parts  at  the  plane  of 
division  is  an  internal  stress.  The  finding  of  the  resultant,  and 
of  the  centre  of  stress,  for  an  internal  stress,  depend  upon  the 
principles  relating  to  stress  in  general,  which  have  been  explained 
in  the  last  section.  The  present  section  refers  to  a  different  class 
of  problems,  viz.,  the  relations  between  the  different  stresses 
which  can  exist  together  in  one  body  at  one  point 
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A  body  maj  be  divided  into  two  parts  bj  a  plane  trayersing  a 
given  pointy  in  an  indefinite  number  of  ways,  by  varying  the  angular 
position  of  the  plane ;  and  the  stress  which  acts  between  the  two 
parts  may  vary  in  direction,  or  intensity,  or  in  both,  as  the  position 
of  the  plane  varies.  The  object  of  the  present  section  is  to  show 
the  laws  of  such  variation  ;  and  also  the  ejBTect  of  applying  different 
stresses  simultaneously  to  one  body. 

The  investigations  in  this  section  relate  strictly  to  stress  of 
uniform  intensity  ;  but  their  results  are  made  applicable  to  stress  of 
variable  intensity  to  any  required  degree  of  accuracy,  by  sufficiently 
contracting  the  space  imder  consideiution,  so  that  the  variations  of 
the  stress  within  its  limits  shall  not  exceed  the  assigned  limits  of 
deviation  ^m  uniformity. 

97.  fthnplc  StreM  and  iM  Nomial  Intensity. — A  simple  stress  is  a 

pull  or  a  thrust  In  the  following  investigations  a  pull  will  be 
treated  as  positive,  and  a  thrust  as  negative. 

In  fig.  46,  let  a  prismatic  solid  body,  or  part  of  a 
solid  body,  whose  sides  are  parallel  to  the  axis  0  X, 
be  kept  in  equilibrio  by  a  pull  applied  in  opposite 
directions  to  its  two  ends,  of  uniform  intensity,  and 
of  the  amount  P. 

Let  an  ideal  plane  A  A,  perpendicular  to  O  X, 
be  conceived  to  divide  the  body  into  two  parts,  and 
let  the  area  of  that  plane  of  section  be  S.  That 
each  of  these  parts  may  be  in  equilibrio,  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  act  upon  each  other,  at 
the  plane  of  section  A  A,  with  a  pull  in  the  direction 
O  X,  of  the  amount  P,  and  of  the  intensity 

P 

This,  which  is  the  intensity  of  the  stress  as  distributed  over  a  plane 
nonnal  to  its  direction,  may  be  called  its  normal  intensUy, 

98.  Redactian  af  SlrnH®  Strew  to  an  Oblique  Plane. — Next,  let 

the  plane  of  section  be  conceived  to  have  the  position  B  B,  oblique 
to  O  X ;  let  O  N  be  a  line  normal  to  B  B,  and  O  T  a  line  at  the 
intersection  of  the  planes  B  B  and  X  O  N.  Let  the  obliquity  of 
the  |)lane  of  section  be  denoted  by 


Fig.  46. 


B 


XON 


TOA. 


The  two  parts  into  which  B  B  divides  the  body  must  exert  on 
each  other,  as  in  the  former  cose,  a  pull  of  the  amount  P,  and  in 
the  direcUou  O  X  j  but  the  area  over  which  that  pull  is  distributed 
is  now 
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area  B  B  =  - — -. ; 

consequently,  the  intensity  of  tbo  stress,  as  redv/xd  to  the  oblique 

plane  of  section,  is 

Pcos^ 
Pr  =  — g — =;>,-cos#. 

99.  RcsolntJon  of  Oblique  Streaa  into  Normal  mud  Tangential 
Componcntn. — The  oblique  stress  P  on  the  plane  of  section  B  B  may 
be  resolved  by  the  principles  of  Articles  55,  57,  into  two  compo- 
nents, viz.  : — 

Normal  component  a- )  -p         . 

long  ON, /  i:'cos^; 

Tangential  component )  p    *    4 

along  OT, ]         ^  ^^^^' 

and  the  intensities  of  these  components  are, 

Normal ;       p^=p^  cos  ^  =;;,* cos'  ^  ;       )  /,  ^ 

Tangential ;  pt  =^Pr  sin  ^  =  jt?,*  cos  ^  sin  ^  /  ^  *'' 

Suppose  another  oblique  plane  of  section  to  cut  the  body  at  right 
angles  to  B  B,  so  that  its  obliquity  is 

and  let  the  intensity  of  the  stress  on  the  new  plane  be  denoted  by 
accented  letters ;  then 

;>«  =P.'  cos*  /  =p,  •  sin'  ^ ; )  .«  . 

80  that  we  obtain  the  following 

Theoreh.  On  a  pair  of  planes  of  section  whose  obliquities  are 
togetlier  equal  to  a  rigid  angle,  the  tangential  components  of  a  simple 
stress  a/re  of  equucd  intensity/,  and  tJie  intensities  of  Hie  normal  com- 
ponents are  together  equal  to  tlie  normal  intensity  of  the  stress. 

10(>.  Compound  strem  is  that  internal  condition  of  a  body  which 
is  made  by  the  combined  action  of  two  or  more  simple  stresses  in 
different  directions.  A  compound  stress  is  known  when  the  direc- 
tions and  the  intensities,  relatively  to  given  planes,  of  the  simple 
stresses  composing  it  are  known.  The  same  compound  stress  may 
be  analyzed  (as  the  ensuing  Articles  will  show)  into  groups  of  simple 
stresses,  in  different  ways  ;  such  groups  of  simple  stresses  are  said 
to  be  equivalent  to  each  otlier.  The  i)roblems  of  finding  of  a  group 
of  stresses  equivalent  to  another,  and  of  determining  the  relations 
which  must  exist  between  co-existing  stresses,  are  solved  by  con- 
sidering the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  some  internal  part  of  the 
solid,  of  prismatic  or  pyramidal  figure,  bounded  by  ideal  planes. 
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Fig.  47. 


101.  Pair  mt  €«iUagMt»  mM%Mmm, — ^Theoresl  If  the  gtre98  on  a 
given  plane  in  a  body  he  in  a  given  direction,  th^  stress  on  any 
plane  parallel  to^Uuit  direction  must  be  in  a  direction  paraUd  to 
the  first-mentioned  plane. 

In  £g.  47,  let  YOY  represent,  in  section,  a  given  plane  tra- 
versing a  body,  and  let  the  stress  on 
that  plane  be  in  the  direction  X  O  X. 
Consider  the  condition  of  a  prismatic 
portion  of  the  body  represented  in  sec- 
tion by  ABCD,  bounded  by  a  pair 
of  planes  AB,  D  C,  parallel  to  the  given 
plane,  and  a  pair  of  planes  A  D,  B  C, 
parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the  given 
direction  XOX,  and  having  for  its 
axis  a  line  in  the  plane  YOY,  cutting 
XOX  in  O. 

The  equal  resultant  forces  exerted  by  the  other  parts  of  the  body 
on  the  faces  AB  and  D  C  of  this  prism  are  directly  opposed,  their 
common  line  of  action  traversing  the  axis  O  ;  and  they  are  there- 
fore independently  balanced.  Therefore  the  forces  exerted  by  the 
other  parts  of  the  body  on  the  faces  A  D  and  B  C  of  the  prism 
must  be  independently  balanced,  and  have  their  resultants  directly 
opposed;  which  cannot  be  unless  their  direction  is  parallel  to  the 
plane  YOY.     Therefore,  <fec.— Q.  K  D. 

A  pair  of  stresses,  each  acting  on  a  plane  parallel  to  the  direction  of 
the  other,  are  said  to  be  conjugate.  In  a  rigid  body,  it  is  evident  that 
their  intensities  are  independent  of  each  other,  and  that  they  may 
be  of  the  same,  or  of  opposite  kinds: — a  pair  of  pulls,  a  pair  of 
thrusts,  or  a  pull  and  a  thrust 

In  those  cases  (of  frequent  occurrence  in  practice)  in  which  the 
planes  of  action  ot  a  pair  of  conjugate  stresses  are  both  perpendi- 
cular to  the  plane  which  contains  their  two  directions,  their  obli- 
quity is  the  same,  being  the  complement  of  the  angle  which  they 
make  with  each  other. 
>  102.  Three  Ca^jngate  Btrc— m  may  act  together  in  one  body,  the 
direction  of  each  being  parallel  to  the  line  of  intersection  of  the 
planes  of  action  of  the  other  two;  and  in  a  rigid  body,  the  kinds 
and  intensities  of  those  stresses  are  independent  of  each  other. 
Thus,  in  fig.  47,  if  X  0  X  and  YOY  represent  the  directions  of 
two  stresses,  each  acting  on  a  plane  which  traverses  the  direction 
of  the  other,  the  intersection  of  those  planes  (which  may  make  any 
angle  with  XOX  and  Y  O  Y),  will  give  a  third  direction,  being 
that  of  a  third  stress  of  either  kind  and  of  any  intensity,  which 
may  act  on  the  plane  X  O  Y,  and  will  be  conjugate  to  each  of  the 
other  twa 
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Three  is  the  greatest  number  of  a  group  of  conjugate  stresses ;  for 
it  is  evidently  impossible  to  introduce  a  fourth  stress  which  shall  be 
conjugate  at  once  to  each  of  the  other  three. 

The  relations  between  the  three  angles  which  the  directions  of 
three  conjugate  stresses  make  with  etich  other,  the  three  obliquities 
of  those  stresses  (beiug  the  angles  which  they  make  with  the  per- 
pendiculars to  their  respective  planes  of  action),  and  the  three  angles 
which  those  perpendiculars  make  with  each  other,  as  found  by  the 
ordinary  rules  of  spherical 'trigonometry,  are  given  by  the  following 
formulsB. 

General  Case.  Let  x,  y,  Zy  denote  the  directions  of  the  three 
conjugate  stresses; 

AAA,.. 

yx,zx,xy,  their  inclinations  to  each  other; 
w,  V,  Wy  the  directions  of  the  perpendiculars  to  their  planes  of 
action,  so  that  u  -JL  plane  yZyV-^  plane  zx,  w  -^  plane  xy; 

^       ^       ^  , 

vw,  wu,  uv,  the  inclinations  of  those  perpendiculars  to  each 

other ; 

AAA 

uxy  vi/f  wZf  the  respective  obliquities  of  the  stresses. 

Then  those  nine  angles  are  related  as  follows : — 
_._  _A  A.  .A^  A  A  A 

Jjet  1  —  cos'  y  z  —  cos  zx  —  cos'  a:  y  -♦•  2  cos  y  ^  cos  z  x  cos  x  y 

^  =C; (L) 

Then 


fsmvw  = 


.       A 

vaiv)u=z 


J  G  A       cos  z  x  '  cos  xy  —  cos  y  z 

sm z X  '  sm  xy  sm  zx  '  sin  x y 

in  A  A  A  A 

J  y^  A        cos  X  y  •  cos  yz  —  cos  z  x 

-  — A A  ;  COS «;  w = •"— TT^^ — X ; 


BiXLxy  'suiyz 


.      A               JO 
sinui;  = — 


.        A  .       A 

sm  x  y  •  sin  y  z 

A  A  A 

A        COS  y  z  '  cos  zx  —  cos  xy 
A 7^;costtt;=-    ^  — ^ 

^nyz'smzx 


.A       .A 
am  y  z  '  sm  z  x 


(2.) 


^  JO  A  JO  A  JO  ,^. 


sm  yz 


sm  z  X 


sin  xy 


Restricted  Case  I.  Suppose  two  of  the  stresses,  for  example, 
those  parallel  to  x  and  y,  to  be  perpendicular  to  each  other,  and 
oblique  to  the  third.     Then 

cos  a;  y  =  0 ;  sin  a*y  =:  1 ; )  ^ .  v 

C  =  1  —  co8^ yz  —  coa^ zx;)  ^  *' 
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^  JO  A  —  COB  V  Z 

8mt?w7  =  -=i^;  cosi;w7= — ^  ; 

sin  z  X  sin  z  x 


siniow  =  — 5^— ^;  cos  1^71^  = 
sin  yz 


sin 


tit;  ^  51 • 

.      A        .       A    ' 

Sin  2/^ '  Sin  2;  X 


^           JO 
cos  wa:  =  — ^^^ • 


A 
COS  uv  = 


A 
-  cos  zx 
~     A— 5 
«iin  f/z 

A  A 

cos  ^2  •  COS  2:  a; 

~:   A    :   A"  5 

sin  2/ 2;*  sin  2;  X 


(6.) 


J^. 


^;  cosvf/  :=    ^   ^   ;  cosw«  =  ^0...(6.) 
Hmyz  an  zx 

Restricted  Case  II.  Suppose  one  of  the  stresses  (such  as  z) 
to  be  perpendicular  to  the  other  two,  wliich  are  oblique  to  each 
other.     Then 


.(7.) 


.(8.) 


A  A 

cos  yz  =  0;  cos  zx  =  0; 
8iny2;=  l;  sm  zx  =:  I; 
0  =  sin'  x  y, 

Bva  vw  =  1;  cos  vio  =  0;  (or  t7M;  =  9Cr); 

sin  wu  =  1;  cos  wu  =  0;  (or  wu  =:  90  ); 
.       A  .       A  A 

sin  u  V  =:  sin  x y;  cos  uv  ==  —  cos  x y; 

{or,  uv  +  xy:=  180°). 

A  .       A  A  .       A  A  \ 

cos  ux  =  sm  xy;  cos  vy  =  sin  a; y ;  cos  t^ «  =  1 ;  (        ,f.K 
A         A        ^  .        A       A        ^  >....^J.; 

or  tt a;  =  t? y  =  90''  —  xy;  vjz  ^  0;  ) 

results  identical  with  those  given  at  the  end  of  Article  101. 

Restricted  Case  III.  All  three  stresses  perpendicular  to  each 
other.  In  this  case  the  normals  to  the  three  planes  of  action  are 
perpendicular  to  each  other,  and  coincide  with  the  directions  of 
the  stresses. 

103.  Planes  •r  Eqnol  Sboir,  mr  Tanscnilnl  StreM. — ThEOREH.   1/ 

the  Presses  on  a  given  pair  of  planes  be  tangential  to  tJioae  planes,  otuI 
poftaUd  to  a  third  plane  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  pair  o/planea, 
those  stresses  must  be  o/ equal  intensity. 

Let  the  third  plane  be  represented  by  the  plane  of  the  paper  in 
fig.  48,  and  let  the  pair  of  planes  on  which  the  stresses  are  tangjm- 
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/ 


tiiily  and  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  be  parallel  respectively 
to  AB  and  AD.     Consider  the  condition  of  a  right  prism  of  any 

length,  represented  in  section  by  ABCD,  and 
bounded  by  a  pair  of  parallel  planes,  AB,  CD, 
and  a  pair  of  parallel  planes,  AD,  CB.  Let  /?, 
denote  the  intensity  of  the  shear  or  tangential 
stress  on  AB,  CD,  and  planes  pai-allel  to  them, 
and  ^^  the  intensity  of  the  shear,  or  tangential 
stress  on  AD,  CB,  and  planes  parallel  to  them. 
The  forces  exerted  by  the  other  parts  of  the  body 
on  the  i»air  of  faces  AB,  CD,  form  a  couple  (right-handed  in  the 

figure),  of  which  the  arm  i?  the  peqxjndicular  distance  EF,  between 
AB  and  CD,  and  the  moment, — 

p, -areaAB-EF. 

The  forces  exerted  by  the  other  parts  of  the  body  on  the  pair  o 
faces  AD,  CB,  form  a  couple  (left-handed  in  the  drawing),  of  which 

the  arm  is  the  perpendicular  distance  Gil  between  AD  and  CB, 
and  the  moment 

p*,'  area  AD  •  GH. 

The  equilibrium  of  the  prism  requires  that  these  opposite  moments 

shall  be  equal     But  the  products,  area  AB  •  EF,  and  area  AD  • 

GH  are  equal,  each  of  them  being  the  volume  of  the  prism;  there- 
fore the  intensities  of  the  tangential  stresses 

Pt=V't 
are  equal. — Q.  R  D. 

The  above  demonstration  shows  that  a  shear  upon  a  given  plane 
cannot  exist  alone  as  a  solitary  or  simple  stress,  but  must  be  com- 
bined with  a  shear  of  equal  intensity  on  a  different  plane.  Tho 
tendency  of  the  action  of  the  pair  of  shearing  stresses  reprcsented 
in  the  figure  on  the  prism  ABCD  is  obviously  to  distort  it,  by 
lengthening  the  diagonal  DB,  and  shortening  the  diagonal  AC,  so 
as  to  sharpen  the  angles  D  and  B,  and  flatten  the  angles  A  and  C. 

104.  SireM  OB  Tluree  Rectangular  Planes. — THE0RE3f.  If  Uiere  be 

Mique  stress  on  tfiree  planes  at  rigid  angles  to  eadt  others  (Its  tangential 
eomponenis  of  Hie  stress  on  any  two  of  t1u)se  jdanes  in  directlcyns 
pa/raUd  to  tlie  third  plane  must  he  ofeqxwl  intensity. 

Let  yZy  zXf  xy,  denote  the  tliree  rectangular  planes  whose  intersec- 
tions are  the  rectangular  axes  of  x,  t/,  and  z.  Consider  the  condition 
of  a  rectangular  portion  of  the  body,  liaving  its  three  pairs  of  faces 
parallel  respectively  to  the  three  planes,  and  its  centre  at  the  point 
of  intersection  of  the  three  axca     Let  ABCD  (fig.  49),  represent 

the  section  of  that  rectangular  solid  by  the  plane  of  xy^  the  fiices 
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Fig.  49. 


AB,  CD  being  parallel  to  the  plane  yz,  and  the  faces  AD,  CB, 

to  the  plane  z  x.  Let  the  equal  and  parallel  lines  XR  represent 
the  intensities  of  the  forces  exerted  by  the  other  paiHs  of  the  body 
on  the  pair  of  faces  AB,  CD;  resolve  each  of 

these  forces  into  a  component  XN,  parallel  to 

the  plane  z  x,  and  a  tangential  component,  XT, 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  y;  the  i*esultants  of  the 
components  X  N  will  act  through  the  axis  ofz,  and 
will  produce  no  couple  round  that  axis;  the  com- 
ponents XT  will  form  a  couple  acting  round  that 
axi&  In  the  same  manner  the  intensities  of  the 
forces  exerted  on  the  faces  AD,  CB,  being  re- 
presented by  the  equal  and  parallel  lines,  Yr, 

are  resolved  into  the  components,  Yn,  whose  resul- 
tants act  through  the  axis  of  z,  and  the  compo- 
nents Yt,  which  form  a  couple  acting  round  that 
axis,  which,  by  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  the  rectangular 
solid  A  BCD,  mast  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  former  couple ; 
and  by  reasoning  similar  to  that  of  Article  103,  it  is  shown  that 
the  intensities  of  the  tangential  stresses  constituting  these  couples, 

XT  =  Y^, 

must  be  equal;  and  similar  demonstrations  apply  to  the  other 
planes  and  stresses. 

To  represent  this  symbolically: — let  p,  as  before,  denote  the 
intensity  of  a  stress;  and  let  small  letters  affixed  below  j9  be  used, 
the  first  small  letter  to  denote  the  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  on  which  the  stress  acts,  and  the  second  to  denote  the  direc- 
tion of  the  stress  itself: — for  example,  let  p^,  denote  the  intensity 

of  the  stress  on  the  plane  normal  to  y  (that  is,  the  plane  zx),  in  the 
direction  of  z.  Then  resolving  the  stress  on  each  of  the  three 
rectangular  planes  into  three  rectangular  components,  we  have  the 
following  notation : — 


Plane. 


?1 
zx 

xy 


X 

Pf> 

Pmm 


DraECTION. 

y 

""  P*9  

••••  P»  

....  pg^  . .  . . 


intensities. 


Then,  in  virtue  of  the  Theorems  of  Articles  101  and  102,  we 
have  the  nonnal  streswa,  p^^  p^  p^^  conjugate  and  independent  \  and 
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Fig.  50. 


in  virtue  of  the  theorem  of  this  Article,  there  are  three  pairs  qf 
tangential  stresses  qfeqiud  iniensiti/, 

P9'=P',f  P»=P*My  P.,=P,^ 

[The  reader  who  wishes  to  confine  his  attention  to  the  more 
simple  class  of  problems  may  pass  at  once  to  Article  108,  page  95.] 

105.  TctraedroB  •f  sireM. —  PROBLEM  I.  Tlie  intensities  of  three 
conjugate  stresses  on  three  planes  traversing  a  body  being  given^  it  is 
required  to  find  Hie  direction  and  intensity  oftlhe  stress  on  a  fourUk 
plane,  traversing  Hie  same  body  in  any  direction. 

In  fig.  50,  let  Y  O  Z,  Z  O  X,  X  O  Y,  be  the 
three  planes,  on  wliich  act  conjugate  sti-esses  in 
the  directions  OX,  0  Y,  O  Z,  of  the  intensities 
P*f  Pp  Pt'  I^r^w  a  plane  parallel  to  the  fourth 
plane,  cutting  the  three  conjugate  planes  in  the 
triangle  ABC,  so  as  to  form  with  them  the  tri- 
angular pyramid  or  tetraedron  O  A  B  0.  Then 
must  the  stresses  on  the  four  triangular  faces  of 
that  tetraedron  balance  each  other;  and  the 
total  stress  on  A  B  C  will  be  equal  and  opposite 
to  the  resultant  of  the  total  stresses  on  0  B  C,  O  C  A,  and  OAR 
On  O  X,  O  Y,  O  Z,  respectively  take 

0I)  =  total  stress  on  OBC=jE?.  -areaOBC, 
0  E  =  total  stress  on  O  C  A  =:  jt?,  •  area  O  C  A, 
OF  =  total  stress  on  O  A B  =  p*  •  area  OAR 

Complete  the  parallelopiped  O  D  E  F  R ;  then  will  its  diagonal 

OR  represent  the  direction  and  amount  of  the  total  stress  on  an 
area  of  the  fourth  plane  equal  to  that  of  A  B  C ;  and  the  intensity 

OR 

of  that  stress  will  be  t-^^ttt      Q.  E.  L 

area  ABC 

Hence  it  appears,  that  if  the  stresses  on  three  conjugate  planes 
in  a  body  be  given,  the  stress  on  any  other  plane  may  be  deter- 
mined ;  from  which  it  follows,  That  every  possible  system  of  stresses 
which  crnn  co-racist  in  a  body,  is  capable  of  being  resolved  into,  or  ex- 
pressed by  means  of,  a  system  qftliree  conjugate  stresses. 

Problem  II.  Tlie  directions  and  intensities  o/tJie  stresses  on  three 
rectangular  co-ordinate  planes  being  given,  it  is  required  to  find  the 
diredion  and  intensity  of  tlie  stress  on  a  fourtJi  piane  in  any  posi- 
tion. 

Let  the  planes  Y  O  Z,  Z  O  X,  X  O  Y,  in  fig.  50,  represent  the 
rectangular  co-ordinate  planes,  so  that  O  X,  O  Y,  O  Z,  are  now  at 
right  ani^''*-  *^  '^•ch  ot^er  (instead  of  being,  as  in  Problem  I.,  in 
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any  directions).  Heduce  the  three  given  stresses,  as  in  Article  104, 
to  rectangular  components,  with  the  notation  ali^e-ady  explained. 

Let  A  B  C,  as  in  Problem  I.,  be  a  triangle  parallel  to  the  fourth 
plane,  enclosing,  with  three  triangles  in  the  co-ordinate  planes,  the 
tetraedron  O  A  B  C.  The  total  stress  on  A  B  C  will  be  equal  and 
opposite  to  the  resultant  of  all  the  rectangular  components  of  the 
total  stresses  on  O  B  C,  O  C  A,  and  O  A  R 

Therefore,  on  O  X,  O  Y,  O  Z,  respectively,  take 

O  D  =p^  '  area  O  B  C  +  p^'  area  OCA  +  p„'  area  O  A  B, 
O  E  =  j!7^  •  area  O  B  C  +  p„'  area  OCA  +  j^,,  *  area  O  A  B, 
OF  =jPx,  •  area  O B C  +  J9„  •  area  OCA  +  p„' area  O  A B; 

Complete  the  rectangle  O  D  E  F II ;  then  will  its  diagonal  O  R  re- 
present the  direction  and  amount  of  the  total  stress  on  an  area  of 
the  fourth  plane  equal  to  A  B  C,  and  the  intensity  of  that  stress 

will  be a-ttfi*      Q.  E.  L 

areaABC  AAA 

To  express  this  algebraically,  let  xn,  yn,  zn,  denote  the  angles 
which  a  normal  to  the  fourth  plane  makes  with  the  three  rectangu- 
lar axes  respectively ;  xr,  yr,  zr,  the  angles  which  the  direction 
of  the  stress  on  that  plane  makes  with  the  three  rectangular  axes 
respectively ;  and  p^  ^^  intensity  of  that  stress.  Then,  it  is  well 
known  that  /^ 

area  O  B  C  =  area  ABC*  cos  x  n, 

area  O  C  A  =  area  ABC*  cos  y  n, 

area  O  A  B  =  area  ABC*  cos  z  n; 

BO  that  the  rectangular  components  of  the  intensity  p,  are 

A  A  A    ^ 

p„  =  p„  •  cos  xn  +  pji^'  cos  yn  +  p,^'  cos  z  n 

AAA 

j9,,  =  p^  *  COS  xn  ■\-  p„'  cos  yn  +  p,,'  cos  z  n 

AAA 

p^^  =  p,^  •  COS  xn  +  p^'  cosyn  +  /?„  *  cos  s  w  , 

The  resultant  intensity  of  the  stress  required  is  given  by  the 
equation 

Pr=   J{PI   +Vi  +i'«) (2-) 

and  its  direction  by  the  equation 


(1.) 


M.V 


cos  a;r= — :   co8yr= — ■ 

Pr  Pf 


A  Pn, 

COS  «  r  =  — 

Pr 


(3.) 
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Hence  it  appears,  that  if  the  rectangular  components  of  the  stress 
on  three  rectangular  planas  in  a  body  be  given,  the  stress  on  any 
fourth  plane  may  be  determined ;  fi-om  which  it  follows,  Tlval  every 
possible  system  ofst/resses  whidt  can  C(h€xist  in  a  body,  is  capable  of 
being  resolved  into,  or  expressed  by  jneans  of,  Hie  three  normal  stresses, 
and  the  six  pairs  o/ tangential  stresses,  on  Hiree  rectangular  co-ordinate 
planes, 

106.  Tmnaromuitioii  mf  SireM. — For  the  direction  of  the  normal 
to  the  new  plane  of  action,  ABC,  which  direction  is  denoted  by  n 
in  Problem  II.  of  Article  105,  let  there  bo  successively  assumed 
the  directions  of  three  new  rectangular  axes  ccf,  j/,  s^,  and  let  it  be 
required  to  express  the  rectangular  components,  pj,,  &c.,  of  a 
given  compound  stress  relatively  to  those  new  axes,  in  terms  of  the 
rectangular  components,  p,,^  kc,  of  the  same  compound  stress 
relatively  to  the  original  rectangular  axes,  x,  y,  z. 

To  solve  this  question,  let  n  be  taken  to  denote  any  one  of  the 
three  new  axes.  The  three  components,  parallel  to  the  original 
axes,  of  the  stress  on  the  plane  normal  to  n,  are  given  by  equation 
1  of  Article  105.  Each  of  these  components  being  further  resolved 
into  its  components  parallel  to  the  new  axes,  and  the  nine  com- 
ponents so  found  collected  into  throe  sums  of  intensities  parallel  to 
the  now  axes,  the  following  results  are  obtained : — 

AAA 

Pna'  =Pna 'cosxof  +  p,^' cosyx*  +  p„'C03zx  ; 

AAA, 

P^,  =P^'Coaxy  -^jp«y•cosyy'  +  p^'coazj/; 

A  A,  A, 

P^'  =Pn,  '  COSX  «'  +  J9^  •  cos  y  «    +  />„  'COS  ««. 

• 

For  n  are  now  to  be  substituted  successively,  both  in  jt?„V,  (kc,  and 
in  the  values  of /?^,  &c.,  according  to  equation  1  of  Article  105,  the 
symbols  d,  y',  sf -,   and  thus  are  obtained  finally  the  following 
equations  of  trans/orniation : — 
Normal  Stresses. — 

pJJ  =Pm,  cos*  xa!  -{•  P„  cos'  y  a/  +/?„  cos*  z  ai 

-T  ^  PggCoayxcoazx  'T2p„coazx  cos  acar  +  2  j9^  cos  x  as  cosy  a/; 

,   A      ,  .    A      ,  A 

P//  =  P«  COS  «  y'  +  Pw  COS*  y  y  +  P,s  COS* ;»  y* 

-t  jip^coByycoazy'  +  2j[>„oos«y'cosa;y  +  2/?„cosa;y'COsyy'; 

,  A  .  A     ,  A 

fxV  =Pmm  co3^  xz'-tPn  cos*y  «'  +p„  coa^  zz" 

+  2pg;coayzcofizz+2p„coazzcoaxz+2p,gCoaxzcoay:if'^ 
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Tangential  Stresses. — 

A  A  A,  A,  A  A 

P// =^ P*M ' COS X 1/ COS X z  -^-p^ COB  yf/ ' cosy z  +pgg  cos  zy' cosz::f 

,         A  A  A  A  ^  ,         ^  ^,  ^  ^r. 

+  p    (0035:3^ cosy«'  +  COS  yy'coszs^)  +  p^{cosx}/co^zz  +  coszy'cosxz) 

.  A  A  A  A 

•¥  p^{cosyy'co%xsf  +  cos  a: y' cosy  5^); 

A  A  A  A  A,  A, 

p/m=PMMC0sxz  cosxaf -t-p^ cosy z' cosy x'  +  p„  cos  2?;2r  cos  ;2;a: 

,        A  A  A  A^  ,         A,         A,  A  A^ 

+  f)^(cos«;?cosya?'+.cosy«co8«a;j  +  p„{cosxz  coszx  +  cos22fcos2uQ 

A  A  ^  ^  ^ 

-i- Pj^  {cos  ysf  COS  xaif  -{■  cos  xz^  cosy  of) '^ 

,  A  A  A  A,  A  A 

p/y  =jp„cosa5a:'cosa;y'+p^cosya5'co8yy  +  p,,  cos  a?  a?' cos  5;  y* 

,        A  A  A  A  ^  ,         A  A,  A,  A 

+  ^^(cos^ar'cosyy +cosyar'cos5;y')  +  ^„(cosasc'cos«y  +  co%zx  cosxy) 

+ J^*f  (cos y  X  cosxy  +  cos x x  cos y  y). 

The  two  systems  of  component  stresses,  p„,  <tc.,  relative  to  the 
axes  Xf  y, ;»,  and  p,V,  <fec.,  relative  to  the  axes  af,  y ,  sf,  which  con- 
stitute the  same  compound  stress,  are  said  to  be  equivalent  to  each 
other. 

107.  PrlMcipai  Axes  of  Sircas.  —  THEOREM.  For  every  state  of 
stress  in  a  body,  tliere  is  a  system  of  three  planes  perpendicidar  to  eaclk 
otheVf  on  each  of  which  the  stress  is  wlwlly  normal. 

Referring  to  the  equation  3  of  Article  105,  it  is  evident  that  the 
condition,  that  the  direction  of  stress  on  a  plane  shall  coincide  with 
the  normal  to  that  plane,  is  expressed  by  the  equations 

A        />„  A  ^        P^f  ^ 

cos xr  =  —  =  cos X n ;  cos yr  =  —  =  cos yn; 

Pr  Pr 


(1.) 


A        p„  A 

cos^r  =  —  =  cos5;w 

Pr 

Introducing  these  values  into  the  equation  1  of  Article  105,  wo 
obtain  the  following  : — 

A  A  A 

{p„—Pr)cosxn  +  p^cosyn  +  p^coszn=z\j  ; 

Vj^cosxri-^-  (jp^  - p^) cos y n  +  p,g cosz n  =  0  ;  f (2.) 

p„  cos  X  n-^p^  COS  yn't{pu'-Pr)<^oszn  =  0. 
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From  these  equations,  by  elimination  of  the  three  oosinee^  ia 
obtained  the  following  cubic  equation  ; — 


Let 


PyfPss  +p/.  p«  +p.>p„  -  />,'  -;>«  -  />i = ^ ; 

P..PnP^+^P»'P-P'f-P^Pi-PfifP»-P»Pi  =  ^'  - 


1 


(3.) 


Then 


j^,- A  jji  +  Bpr- 0  =  0. 


(*•) 


The  solution  of  this  cubic  equation  gives  tliree  roots,  or  values  of 
the  stress  p„  which  satisfy  the  condition  of  being  normal  to  their 
planes  of  action;  and  according  to  the  properties  of  conjugate 
stresses  stated  in  Article  102,  the  directions  of  those  three  normal 
stresses  must  be  perpendicular  to  each  other. — Q.  E.  D. 

The  three  conjugate  normal  stresses  are  called  principal  stresses, 
and  their  directions,  principal  aaxs  of  stress. 

Ifpr  denote  the  intensity  of  one  of  those  principal  stresses,  the 
angles  wliich  it  makes  with  the  originally  assumed  axes  of  x,  y,  z,  are 
found  by  means  of  the  following  equations,  deduced  by  elimination 
from  the  equation  2  of  this  Article  : — 

006  xn {p„p^  +  (pr  - P,r)p^]  =  cos  y  n  {p^/?,,  +  (j>r-p„)Ps,] 

=  cos zn\p^p^-\-  (Pr-Ps.)p^] (5.) 

Letpi,jp„p3,  denote  the  three  values  of  p^  which  satisfy  equation 
4.  Then,  from  the  well  known  properties  of  equations,  it  follows 
that  the  co-efficients  of  that  equation  have  the  following  values : — 

^=Pi+Pt+Ps;       1 
^^PtPz+PzPi+PiPsl  \ (6.) 

0=PiPtP9'  J 

Hence  it  appears,  that  for  a  given  state  of  stress,  the  three  functions 
denoted  by  A,  B,  C,  in  the  equations  3  and  6,  are  the  same  for  all 
positions  of  the  set  of  rectangular  axes -of  x,  y,  z,  or  are  isotropic,  in 
the  sense  already  explained  in  Article  95. 

Let  the  principal  axes  of  stress  now  be  taken  for  axes  of  rectan- 
gular co-ordinat^  and  denoted  by  x,y,z;  and  let  it  be  required  to 
find  the  direction  and  the  intensity  p,  of  the  stress  on  a  plane  whose 

normal  makes  the  angles  xn^yn^zn,  with  those  axe&  For  this 
purpose  the  equations  1, 2^  and  3,  of  Article  105,  are  to  be  modified 
Dy  making 

Pm=^Pi\  p„=Pt\p„^Pi',  Pn^P-^P^  —  ^' 
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Thus  we  obtain 


A  A  A  A 

p  coa  xp=pi  cos  xn;  p  cos  yp  =Pa  cos  yn  ; 

A  A 

p  cos  zp  =  P3C0S  zn 


(7) 


p  =  J  \f^i' COS-  xn  -{-pi  cos'  y  n  +p3  •  cos* «  »  >  ...(8.) 


...(9.) 


The  equations  7  are  easily  transformed  into  the  following  :— 

A  A  A  A  A  A 

COS  a;  n _  cos  xp  .  cos  yn_ cos  yp  ,  cos  zn_  cos  «^ 
P  Pi     *      P  P2     '      P  Pz 

Which  equations  being  squared  and  added,  and  the  square  root  of 
the  sum  extracted,  give  the  following  value  for  the  reciprocal  of  the 
intensitj  required  : — 

l^JJco^xp    C08- yp    cos^  zp{ fio.) 

p  ^\-pr''~pi'"'~prl       ^  ^ 

the  well  known  equation  of  an  ellipaoid,  in  which  jo„  p^  jt?,,  denote 

the  three  semi-axes,  and  p  the  semidiameter  in  any  given  direction. 

The  cosine  of  the  obliquity  of  the  stress  p  is  given  by  the  equation 

A  A  A  A  A      ,  A  A 

cos  np  =  COS  X  n  cos  x  p  ■{-  cos  y  n  cos  yp  +  cos  z  n  cos  zp 

C     A        A        A 

=  »<  cos*xjt)  ,  cos"y/)  ,  cos'^p 

(  ;>i    -P«    i's 

=  -(/}iCos*«n+/}tCos"yn+p8COS*«n)> (11.) 


and  this  cosine,  by  being 

positive  \  indicates 
nothing  >  that  the 
negative  j  stress  p  is 


a  pull     1 
a  shear    >  • 
a  thrust  j 

In  most  pi-actical  questions 


108.   HttCM  Parallel  to  Oac  Plaae. 

respecting  the  stress  in  structures,  the  directions  of  the  stresses 
chiefly  to  be  considered  are  parallel  to  one  plane,  to  which  their 
planes  of  action  are  perpendicular,  the  remaining  stress,  if  any, 
being  a  principal  stress,  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  to  which  the 
others  are  parallel 

The  problems  concerning  the  relations  amongst  stresses  parallel 
to  one  plane,  might  be.  solved  by  considering  them  as  particular 
cases  of  the  more  general  problems  respecting  stresses  in  any  direo- 
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tion,  which  have  been  treated  of  in  Articles  105,  106,  and  107  j 
but  the  complexity  of  tlie  investigations  and  residts  in  those 
Articles,  makes  it  preferable  to  demonstrate  the  principles  relating 
to  stresses  parallel  to  one  plane,  independently. 

Problem  I.  TJis  intensities  and  directions  of  a  j^ir  of  conjugaU 
stresses,  parallel  to  a  pi-ane  whicJi  is  perpendicular  to  tJteir  planes  of 
actiony  being  given,  it  is  required  to  find  tlie  direction  and  irUensity  of 
tlie  stress  on  a  fourth  plane,  perpe^vdicula/r  also  to  tlie  first  mentioned 
plane. 

In  fig.  51,  let  the  plane  of  the  paper  repi-esent  the  plane  to  which 

X  the  stresses  are  parallel ,  let  O  X  and 

O  Y  represent  the  directions  of  the  pair 
of  conjugate  stresses,  whose  intensities 
are  p,  and  />, ;  and  let  A  B  be  the  plane, 
the  stress  on  which  is  sought.  Consider 
the  condition  of  a  prism,  GAB,  bounded 
by  the  plane  A  B,  and  by  planes  parallel 
to  O  X  and  O  Y  res]>ecti  vely.  The  force 
exerted  by  the  other  parts  of  tlio  body  on  the  face  O  A  of  the 
prism,  will  be  proportional  to 


Fig.  61. 


P, 


OA 


on  O  Y  take  OE  to  represent  that  force.  The  force  exerted  by  the 
other  i>arts  of  the  body  on  the  fiwie  O  B  of  the  prism,  will  be  pro- 
portional to 

on  O  X  take  OD  to  represent  this  force.  Tlie  force  exerted  by  the 
other  parts  of  the  body  on  the  face  A  B  of  the  prism,  must  balance 
the  forces  exerted  on  O  A  and  A  B ;  therefore  complete  the  paral- 
lelogram OD  R  E  ;  its  diagonal  OR  will  represent  the  direction  and 
amourU  of  the  stress  on  A  B,  and  the  irUensity  of  that  stress  will  be 

OR 


^'  =  11 


^  j[pVO^''\-P\'0^'  +  ^P.P,'0 
'^\  0B-+0A»-20B0. 


B  •  O  A  cos 


Acos^^XOY. 


xoy) 


The  parallelogram  marked  in  the  figure  with  the  capital  letters 
R,  E,  corresponds  to  the  case  in  which  p,  and  p^  are  of  the  same 
kind,  both  pulls,  or  both  thrusts,  in  which  ca.se  p^  is  of  the  same 
kind  also ;  tlie  parallelogram  marked  with  the  small  letters,  r,  «, 
oorresponds  to  the  case  in  which  p,  and  p^  are  of  opposite  kinds,  one 
being  a  pull  and  the  other  a  thrust ;  in  which  case  p^  agrees  in  kind 
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with  that  one  of  the  given  conjugate  stresses  whose  direction  falls 
to  the  same  side  of  A  B  with  it  When  O^  is  parallel  to  A  B,  p,  is 
a  shear,  or  tangential  stress. 

Problem  IL  The  irdensUiea  and  directions  of  the  stresses  on  a 
pair  0/ planes  perpendicular  to  each  other  and  to  a  plane  to  whicJt  Hie 
stresses  are  pa/raUd,  being  given,  it  is  required  to  find  the  intensity 
amd  direction  ofitlie  stress  on  a  plane  in  any  position  perpejidicular  to 
that  plane  to  which  tlie  stresses  are  parallel. 

In  fig.  52,  let  the  plane  of  the  jmper  represent 
the  plane  to  which  the  stresses  are  parallel,  and 
OX,  O  Y,  the  pair  of  rectangular  planes  on 
whidi  the  stresses  are  given.  Let  those  stresses 
be  resolved,  as  in  Article  99,  into  rectangular 
normal  and  tangential  components.  Let  p^x  de- 
note the  intensity  of  the  normal  stress  on  the 
plane  O  Y,  which  stress  is  parallel  to  O  X  ,  let 
p^  denote  the  intensity  of  the  normal  stress  on 
the  plane  O  X,  which  stress  is  parallel  to  O  Y. 

In  virtue  of  the  Theorem  of  Article  103,  the 
tangential  stresses  on  those  two  planes  must  be  of  equal  intensity; 
and  they  may  therefore  be  denoted  by  one  symbol,  /?jy,  which  sym- 
bol may  be  read  as  meaning 

the  intensity  of  f  a: )    on  a  plane    f  y  ) 
the  stress  along  \y]   normal  to   \x]' 

Let  0  N  be  a  line  normal  to  the  plane  the  stress  on  which  is 

sought,  making  with  O  X  the  angle  X  O  N  =  a;  ti.  Consider  the 
condition  of  a  prism  O  A  B,  of  the  leugth  unity y  bounded  by  the 
planes  O A J_y,  0Bj_a5,  ABxON.  The  areas  of  the  faces  of 
that  prism  have  the  following  proportions  : — 

OB  =  AB  •  cos  xn\  OA  =  AB  •  sin  a; 71. 

The  forces  exerted  on  the  faces  O  A  and  O  B,  in  a  direction  {parallel 
to  Xf  consist  of  the  normal  stress  on  O  B,  and  the  tangential  stress 
on  O  A  ;  that  is  to  say, 

Pxx  *  0 B  +  pxy  •  O  A  =  A  B  •  <  pxx'  cos  a;  w  +  Pxy '  sin  xw  >  • 

Let  this  be  represented  by  O  D. 

The  forces  exerted  on  the  faces  O  A  and  O  B,  in  a  direction  paral- 
lel to  yy  consist  of  the  normal  stress  on  OA,  and  the  tangential 
stress  on  O  B ;  that  is  to  say, 

{  A  A    ) 

P;py-OB+-p„*OA=AB'  <  pxy*  cos  an  +  j[>yy  •  sin  «n  >  • 

Let  this  be  r^resented  by  O  E. 

u 
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Complete  the  rectangle  O  D  R  E  ;  the  amount  and  direction  of 
the  stress  on  A  B  will  be  represented  by  it«  diagonal, 

0R=  ^(OD^+OE^) 
and  the  intensity  of  that  stress  by 

Pr  =  "==  J  ipxx^'0^^xn+p„^'dm^xn+px9* 

+  2j9jy  (/7a'x+i?yy)cos  asn  'sinajw  V (1.) 

From  R  draw  R  P  perpendicular  to  the  normal  O  N ;  then  the 
normal  and  the  tangential  components  of  the  total  stress  on  A  B  will 
be  represented  respectively  by 

OP  =  OD  •  cos  a:n  +  OE  sin  ajw; 

PR  =r  O  bi  •  cos  xn  —  OD  sin  x n; 
and  the  intensities  of  these  components  by 


OP 


Pm  = 


Pi  = 


AB 
PR 


=  Pix  '  cos'  xn  +Ppp  '  SLDrxn  +  2pxy  •  cos  rcn  •  sm  xn; 


/  \  A        .       A  /       s   A         .    ,   A 

=  \Pn  "pjrx)  COS  asn  •  sm  a;w  +  p^^  (cos' xn  —  sm' xn). , 


(2.) 


N  0  R  =  n  r,  of  the  stress  on  A  B  is  given  by 

(3.) 


( 


AB 

The  Miquity, 
the  equflction 

A  Oi 

tan  nr  =^  -^--* 
p. 

109.    PriactpMl  Axes  ^f  8ima  Parallel  to  Oa«  Plane. — ^THEOREM.  M 

For  every  condition  of  stress  parallel  to  one  plane,  there  are  two  planes 

perpendicular  to  eacfi  other,  on  which  there  is  no  tangential  stress. 

As  in  Article  108,  let  the  three  rectangular  components,  pxx, 

Pgp  Pjc99  ^^  the  stress  on  two  rectangular  planes,  OY,  OX,  be  given. 

The  condition,  that  there  shall  be  no  tangential  stress  on  a  plane 

nonnal  to  O  N,  is  expressed  by  making  />«  =  0  in  the  second  of  the 

equations  2  of  that  Article;  and  in  order  that  this  may  be  fulfilled, 

we  must  have 

A       .     A 
cos  ac  n  •  sin  X  n_  _      pjj      . 

A 


,!-.«     «:«s 


cos'sen  — sm'xn 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 


Pxx-Pn 


tan  2xn  == 


2p, 


Pj^-Pn 


ao 


^>*^^!m^-^/t^*«tf^^*«l^nln»lB^w^.w^i^  >*-*i>-=w^ 


»/ 
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«V 


.V  / 


Now  for  two  values  of  x  n,  diffeiing  by  a  right  angle,  the  values  of 

Uxn  2xn  are  equal ;  hence  there  are  two  directions  of  the  normal 
ON  perpendicular  to  each  other,  which  ful£l  the  condition  of  having 
no  tangential  stress. 

Those  two  directions  are  called  principal  axes  of  stress,  and  the 
stresses  along  them  (which  are  conjugate  to  each  other)  principal 
stresses. 

There  may  bo  a  third  principal  stress,  conjugate  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  first  two ;  but  as,  with  one  exception,  the  ensuing  in- 
vestigations of  this  section  relate  to  stresses  upon  planes  parallel  to 
the  direction  of  this  third  principal  stress,  which  does  not  affect 
such  planes,  it  may  be  left  out  of  consideration. 

The  most  simple  mode  of  expressing  the  relations  amongst  inter- 
nal stresses  parallel  to  a  plane  is  obtained  by  taking  the  two  prin- 
cipal axes  of  stress  in  that  plane  for  axes  of  co-ordinates;  and  this 
is  done  in  the  ensuing  Articles.  ^ 

110.  Eqnal  Principal  8lr«»M»— Flnid  Preararc — TlIEOUKU  I.  I/a 
pair  of  principal  stresses  be  of  the  same  hind  and  ofe(jVA.d  intensity, 
every  stress  parallel  to  the  same  plane  is  o/tlie  same  kind,  of  equal  inr 
tensity^  and  normal  to  its  plane  of  action. 

In  fig.  53,  let  OX,  OY,  be  the  direc- 
tions of  the  given  principal  stresses,  and 
P"  Pf>  ^^^  intensities.  By  the  condi- 
tions of  the  question,  those  intensities  are 
equal,  or 

Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  direction 
and  intensity  of  the  stress  on  any  plane 
AB.  As  in  Article  108,  consider  the 
condition  of  the  triangular  prism  O  A  B; 
and  let  the  length  of  that  prism,  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
X  0  Y  be  unity.     Then  the  total  stresses 

on  the  faces  OB  and  OA  will  be  respectively — 

p,  •  O  B  and  /?,  •  O  A. 

On  O  X  and  O  Y  respectively,  take  O  D  to  represent  p,  •  O  B,  and 
O  E  to  represent  p,  •  O  A;  complete  the  rectangle  O  D II E;  then 
its  diagonal  O  R  will  represent  the  amount  and  direction  of  the 

stress  on  the  face  A  B  of  the  prism,  and  the  intensity  of  that  stress 

will  bo  

OR  •-,..-. 

=    p,  '        ••    ^"^       .       ^ 


Fig.  53. 


AB 
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Now,  because  p,  =  p^  we  have 

OD    __    OE    _    OR 

OB    ""    OA    "^    AB' 

and  consequently 

and  because  of  the  similarity  of  the  triangles  A  O  B,  0  E  R,  O  R 

is  perpendicular  to  A  B.  Therefore,  the  stress  on  each  plane  per- 
pendicular to  X  O  Y  is  nonnal,  and  of  equal  intensity  in  all  direc- 
tions.— Q.  R  D. 

In  this  case  it  is  obvious,  that  every  direction  in  the  plane 
X  O  y  has  the  properties  of  an  axis  of  stress. 

CoBOLLART.  If  the  stress  in  all  directions  parallel  to  a  given  plane 
be  normal,  it  must  be  of  equal  intensity  in  all  those  directions. 

Theorem  II.  In  a  perfect  fluid,  die  pressure  at  a  given  point 
is  normal  and  of  equal  intensity  in  all  directions. 

Fluid  is  a  term  opposed  to  solid,  and  comprehending  the  liquid 
and  gaseous  conditions  of  bodies,  which  have  been  defined  in  Article  4. 
The  property  common  to  the  liquid  and  the  gaseous  conditions  is 
that  of  not  tending  to  preserve  a  definite  shape,  and  the  possession  of 
this  property  by  a  body  in  perfection  throughout  all  its  parts,  con- 
stitutes that  body  a  perfect  fluid.  The  parts  of  a  body  i*esisting 
alteration  of  shape  must  exert  tangential  stress;  a  perfect  fluid  does 
not  resist  alteration  of  shape ;  therefore  the  parts  of  a  perfect  fluid 
cannot  exert  tangential  stress ;  therefore  the  stress  exerted  amongst 
and  by  them  at  every  point  and  in  every  direction  is  normal ;  there- 
fore at  a  given  point,  it  is  of  equal  intensity  in  every  direction. 
— Q.E.  D. 

This  theorem,  and  its  consequences,  form  the  branch  of  statics 
called  Hydrostatics,  which  is  sometimes  treated  of  separately,  but 
which,  in  this  treatise,  it  has  been  considered  more  convenient  to 
include  in  the  subject  of  the  statics  of  distributed  forces  in  general. 

Gaseous  fluids  always  tend  to  expand,  so  that  the  stress  in  them 
is  always  a  pressure.  Liquid  fluids  are  capable  of  exerting  to  a 
slight  extent  tension,  or  resistance  to  dilatation,  as  well  as  pressure ; 
but  in  all  cases  of  practical  importance  in  applied  mechanics,  the 
only  kind  of  stress  in  liquids  which  is  of  suflicient  magnitude  to  be 
considered,  is  pressure. 

!nie  term  fluid  pressure  is  used  to  denote  a  thrust  which  is  normal 
and  equally  intense  in  all  directions  round  a  points 

The  idea  of  perfect  fluidity  is  not  absolutely  realized  by  actual 
liquids,  they  having  ajl  more  or  less  a  tendency  in  their  parts  to 
resist  distcortian,  jehxcb  is  called  viscosity,  and  which  constitutes  an 
approacK't^thel^lad^eondition ;  nevertheless^  in  problems  of  applied 
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hydrostatics,  the  assumption  of  perfect  fluidity  gives  results  near 
enough  to  the  truth  for  practical  purposes. 

r-  111.  OpFMite  Principal  strtMMik — ^THEOREM.  If  a  pair  of  prin- 
cipal stresses  be  of  equal  intensiiieSf  hvJb  of  opposite  kinds,  the  stress 
on  any  plane  perpendicidar  to  tfie  plane  of  the  directions  of  the 
principal  stresses  is  of  tite  same  intensity y  and  ttis  angles  which  its 
direction  makes  witJh  the  normal  to  its  plane  are  bisected  by  tJte  aaxs 
of  principal  stress. 

In  fig.  53,  let  the  stresses  acting  along  the  rectangular  axes  OX, 
OY,  be  as  before,  of  equal  intensity;  but  let  them  now  be,  not  as 
before,  of  the  same  kind,  but  of  opposite  kinds,  one  being  a  thrust 
and  the  other  a  pull : — ^a  condition  expressed  by  the  equation 

and  let  it  be  requiixKl  to  find  the  direction  and  intensity  of  the  stress 

on  the  plane  A  B,  to  which  OR  is  normaL  

In  this  case  (JD  is  to  be  taken  as. before,  to  represent/?.  •  OB, 
the  total  stress  on  the  face  OB  of  the  triangular  prism  O  AB; 
but  instead  of  taking  OE  in  the  direction  from  O  towards  B,  to 
represent  the  total  stress  on  O  A,  viz.,  p^  •  OA,  we  are  now  to  take 
0«  of  equal  length,  but  in  the  contrary  direction.  Complete  the 
rectangle  ODre;  then  the  diagonal  Or  will  represent  the  total  stress 
on  AB.     The  intemdty  of  this  stress  is  the  same  as  before,  viz., 

Pr=PMi 

but  its  direction  Or,  instead  of  being  i)erpcndicular  to  A  B,  makes  an 
angle  XOr  on  one  side  of  the  axis  OX,  equal  to  the  angle  XOR 
which  the  normal  O II  makes  on  the  other  side  of  that  axis ;  and 
O  X  bisects  the  angle  of  obliquity  R  Or. — Q.  R  D. 

The  stress  pr  agrees  in  kind  with  that  one  of  the  principal  stresses 
to  which  its  direction  is  nearest ;  and  when  it  makes  angles  of  45® 
with  each  of  the  axes,  it  is  sliearing  or  tangential;  so  that  a  pull 
and  a  thrust  of  equal  intensity,  on  a  pair  of  planes  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  are  equivalent  to  a  pair  of  shearing  stresses  of  the 
same  intensity  on  a  pair  of  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
and  making  angles  of  45"  with  the  first  pair. 

112.  Ellipse  of  scr«M. — PROBLEM  L  A  pair  of  principal  stresses 
of  any  intensities^  and  of  the  same  or  opposite  kinds,  being  given,  it  is 
required  to  find  the  direction  and  intensity  of  the  stress  on  a  plane  in 
any  position  at  rigJU  angles  to  the  plane  parallel  to  which  tlie  two 
prvncipal  stresses  act. 

Let  O  X  and  O  Y  (figs.  54  and  5^,  be  the  directions  of  the  two 
principal  stresses;  0  X  being  the  direction  of  the  greater  stresa 
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Let  p,  be  the  intensity  of  the  greater  stress ; 
and  />,  that  of  the  less. 


—  T 


—  T 


<i  y 


Fig.  54.  Fig.  65. 

The  kind  of  stress  to  which  each  of  these  belongs,  piill  or  thrast, 
is  to  be  distinguished  by  means  of  the  algebi-aical  signs.  If  a  pull 
is  considered  as  positive,  a  thrust  is  to  be  considered  as  negative, 
aind  vice  versd.  It  is  in  general  convenient  to  consider  that  kind 
of  stress  as  positive  to  wHcli  the  greater  principal  sti'ess  belongs. 
Fig.  54  represents  the  case  in  which  p„  and  p^  are  of  the  same  kind; 
fig.  55  the  case  in  which  they  ai-e  of  opposite  kinds.  In  all  the 
following  equations,  the  sign  of  J9,  is  held  to  be  implied  in  that 
symbol 

Consider  the  two  equations 


^p± 

2      ^ 

Pm 

Pf, 

Pm 

2 

» 

p. 

Pm 

2 

P- 

2 

p,. 

y 

From  these  it  appears,  that  the  pair  of  stresses,  p,  and  />„  may  bo 
considered  as  made  up  of  two  pairs  of  stresses,  viz.: — a  pair  of 
stresses  of  equal  intensity  and  of  the  same  kind,  whose  common 

value  is  ^4-£^,  and  a  pair  of  stresses  of  equal  intensity,  but 

opposite  kinds,  whose  values  are  +        ^^  *  ^ 

Now  let  A  B  be  the  plane  on  which  it  is  required  to  ascertain  the 
direction  and  intensity  of  the  stress,  and  ON  a  normal  to  that  plane, 
making  with  the  axis  of  greatest  stress  the  angle 

.^  X  0  N  =  « w. 
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On  O  N  take  O  M  =  ^'  ^.  *";  this  will  represent  a  normal  stress 

on  A  B  of  the  same  kind  with  the  greater  principal  stress,  and  of 
an  intensity  which  is  a  mean  between  the  intensities  of  the  two 
principal  stresses  ;  and  this,  according  to  Article  110,  Theorem  L, 

will  be  the  effect  upon  the  plane  A  B,  of  the  pair  of  stresses  ^'         ■ 

Throngh  M  draw  PMQ,  making  with  the  axis  of  stress  the  same 
angles  which  OK  makes,  but  in  the  opposite  direction;  that  is  to 

aay,  take  M  P  =  M  Q  =  M  0.  On  the  line  thus  found  set  off  from 
M  towards  the  axis  of  greatest  stress,  M  R  =  ^-^^—^^-  This,  ac- 
cording to  Article  111,  will  represent  the  direction  and  the  intensity 
of  the  oblique  stress  on  AB,  which  is  the  effect  of  the  pair  of  stresses 

P.  —  Pp 
2      • 

Join  OR.  Tlien  will  that  line  represent  the  resultant  of  the 
forces  represented  by  0  M  and  M  R ;  that  is  to  say,  the  direction  and 
intensity  of  the  entire  stress  on  A 13. — Q.  K  I. 

The  algebraical  expression  of  this  solution  is  easily  obtained  by 
means  of  the  formula;  of  plane  trigonometry,  and  consists  of  the  two 
following  equations: — 

Intensity,  ORorp,  =  J  {pycon^xn  +  pj  •sin'a;n}.»..(l.) 

an  equation  which  might  have  been  obtained  by  making  p^  =  0  in 
equation  1  of  Article  108,  Problem  II. 

A 

Obliquity,  .^  N  O  R  or  n  r. 

(sin2A-£i^) (2.) 

This  obliquity  is  always  towards  the  axis  of  greatest  stress. 
In  ^,  54,  p^  and  p,  are  represented  as  being  of  the  same  kind ; 
and  MR  is  consequently  less  than  OM,  so  that  OR  falls  on  the 

A  ^  -T        n  He 

same  side  of  OX  with  ON,  that  is  to  say,  nr  .^x  iu  In  fig.  65, 
p,  andp,  are  of  opposite  kinds,  MR  is  greater  than  OM,  and  OR 

falls  on  the  opposite  side  of  OX  to  OM;  that  is  to  say,  nrz^  xn. 
The  locus  of  the  point  M  is  obviously  a  circle  of  the  radius 

P*  ^  ^9^  and  tliat  of  the  point  R,  an  ellipse  whose  semi-axes  are 

p,  and  p^  and  which  may  be  called  the  Ellipse  of  Stress,  because 
Its  aemidiameter  in  any  direction  represents  the  intensity  of  the 
Btress  in  that  direction. 


=  arc  sin 
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The  principal  stressa,  being  represented  by  the  semi-axes  of  this 
ellipse,  are  respectively  the  grecUest  and  least  of  the  stresses  parallel 
to  the  plane  XOY. 

The  direct  and  shearing,  or  normal  and  tangential  components  of 

O  B  =  />^  are  found  by  letting  fall  a  perpendicular  firom  B  upon 
O  Ny  and  arc  as  follows: — 

Direct,  p»  =  p,  '  008*nx  4  p,  '  sin-xn; (3.) 

Shearing,  pt  =  {p,  —  p,)  cos  a; n  *  sin xn\ (4.) 

equations  which  might  have  been  deduced  from  the  equations  2  of 
Ai-ticle  108,  Problem  IL. 

From  equation  3  it  is  obvious,  that  the  sum  of  tite  normal  stresses 
on  a  pair  of  planes  at  rigid  angles  to  each  otiier  is  eqtud  to  the  swn 
of  the  principal  Presses ;  and  from  equation  4  follows  the  principle, 
already  demonstrated  otherwise  in  Article  104,  of  the  equality  of 
the  shearing  stress  on  a  pair  of  planes  perpendicular  to  each  other. 

PROBLEH  II.  A  pair  of  principal  stresses  being  given,  it  is  required 
to  find  tJte  positions  of  tlic  planes  on  which  the  shear,  or  tangential 
component  of  Hie  stress,  is  most  intense,  and  tite  intensity  of  that  sliea/r. 
It  is  evident  tliat  the  shear  is  greatest  when  M  K  Ls  perpendicular 

to  O  M;  and  then  M  B  itself  represents  the  intensity  of  the  shear; 
that  Lb  to  say, 

maxmium  p,  =  — r-^-  (o.) 

In  this  case,  A  B  is  either  of  the  two  planes  which  make  angles 
of  45'  with  the  axes  of  stress. 

Problem  ILL  To  find  the  plaiies  on  which  the  obliquity  of  the 
etress  is  greatest,  the  intensity  of  that  stress,  and  tIte  angle  of  its 
obliquity. 

Case  1.  When  the  pricinpal  stresses  are  of  the  same  kind,  (Fig.  54.) 
In  this  case  MB  ^^  STO,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  angle  of 

obliquity,  .<si  MOB  =  n  r  is  greatest,  when  M  B  is  perpendicular 
to  0  B,  and  that  its  value  is  given  by  the  equation 


f^  MB 

maxmium  n  r  =  arc  •  sm  •  _— — 

OM 

=  arc  •  sin^"~^f (6.) 

To  find  the  position  of  the  normal  O  l^  to  the  plane  A  B,  we  have  to 
consider  that, 

A=  l^^  PMNi 
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hvLt^  PMN  =  ^  MRO  +  ^  MOR 

A 

=  90**  +  max.  nr; 
coiisequently  iu  this  case, 

A        90"*  +  max.  nr  ,^ . 

««= 2 ^^'^ 

(an  obtuse  angle). 

And  for  the  position  of  the  plane  AB  itself,  we  have 

^XOA  =  90»-A=  90°-^ax.n^ ^g^^ 

(an  acute  angle). 

These  equations  apply  to  a  pair  of  planes,  making  equal  angles 
at  opposite  sides  of  O  X. 

The  intensity  of  the  most  oblique  stress  is  ob^-iously 

p..  =  j(ow  —  sw) 

=  J  {  ^P^-iP^  }  =  J(p.p,) (9.) 

or  a  mean  proportional  between  the  principal  stresses.      This  is 
otherwise  evident  from  the  consideration,  that  when  O  R  -L  PRQ, 

then  OR  =  V  (^    SQ),  and  that  RQ  =  p^  PR  =  p^ 

Case  2.  When  the  principal  stresses  are  of  opposite  kinds  (fig.  55), 
it  is  evident,  that  the  most  oblique  stress  possible  is  a  tangential 
stress,  and  that  the  problem  amounts  to  finding  the  circumstances 
under  which  O  R  lies  in  the  plane  AB.  In  this  case  it  is  evident, 
that  the  triangle  OMR  becomes  right-angled  at  O,  and  conse- 
quently, that  the  intensity  of  the  stress  is  given  by  the  equation 

p,  =  v(mR'-  OM')  =  J  {iP^Pl  -  ^^Pl] 

=  V(-P-ft). (10.) 

being,  as  before,  a  mean  proportional  between  the  principal  stresses. 
The  product  —  p,  p^  is  a  positive  quantity,  notwithstanding  its 
negative  sign,  because  p,  in  this  case  is  implicitly  negative. 
The  position  of  the  normal  O  N  is  found  by  considering,  that 

an  =  4  -^  PMN, 

and  that        .^  PMN  =  .^  MOR  +  -.^  MRO 

=  90*  +  arc -sin 2^^-^^^; 
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X 


■  (11.) 


oonsequentlyy 

2  1  Pm-P,) 

(an  obtuse  angle) ; 

^XOA  =  90^  — A  =  ^|90*— arc-sin-^^iiJil 

2  1  P^-P,) 

(an  acute  angle). 

In  these,  as  in  the  other  formuke  applicable  to  the  case  in  which 
p,  and  p,  are  of  opposite  kinds,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  p, 
is  implicitly  negative,  and  that  consequently  jt?,  +  p^  means  the 
d^erence,  and  p,  —  p^  the  sum,  of  the  arithmetical  values  of  the 
principal  stresses. 

Problem  IY.  The  intensities,  kinds,  and  obliquities,  of  any  two 
stresses  whose  planes  ofa/:tixm  are  perpendicular  to  die  plane  of  their 

directions,  being  given,  it  is  required  to  find  the 
principal  stresses  and  axes  of  stress.     Case  1. 
When  the  given  stresses  are  of  the  same  kind, 
and  unequal. 

In  £g.  56,  let  A  B,  A'  K,  represent  the 
given  planes,  ON,  ON',  their  normals,  OR, 
O  B!,  the  stresses  upon  them. 

Let  the  intensities  be  denoted  algebraically 
by 

p  =  OR;  jy  =  OR', 

Fig.  66.  and  the  obliquities  by 

^  N0R  =  7/V;  ^  N'OR'=rA'. 

In  fig.  57,  take  O  N  to  represent  at  once  the  normals  to  both 
plane& 

Make  ^  NOR  =  nr;  ^NOR'  =  r^r'-, 

OR  =jpj  OR'  =  |/. 

Join  RR',  bisect  it  in  S,  from  which  draw  SM  -L  RR',  cutting 

H  OMinM.  Join  MR,  MR, 
which  lines  are  evidently 
equal.  Tlicn  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  construction 
of  this  figure  with  the  gene- 
ration of  the  ellipse  of  stress, 
as  described  under  Problem 
Fig.  57.  L,  is  evident,  that 


rl*r*^*^.^3rtt^iMV  .>.**.-*' 


■pV^^TG^'TnpM^f'^^JI^A^^-J^^i^^^B  ■ 
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and  oonsequentlj  that  the  piincipal  stresses  are 
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jt7,  =  0M  +  Mll;j!?,  =  0M-MR; (12.) 

and  it  is  also  evident,  that  the  angles  made  by  the  axis  of  greatest 
stress,  with  the  two  normals  respectively,  are 

A-~^NMR;  arn'=v^NMR'; (13.) 

which  data  are  sufficient  to  determine  the  position  of  the  axes. — 
Q.RL 

Case  2.  When  Uie  given  stresses  a/re  of  opposite  kinds,  the  con- 
struction is  the  same  in  every  respect,  except  that  the  lesser  of  the 
given  stresses  must  be  represented  in  fig.  57  by  a  line  in  the  pro- 
JongcUion  of  its  direction  beyond  O,  making  an  obtuse  angle  with 
O  N,  equal  to  the  supplement  of  its  obliquity. 

In  either  of  the  two  cases  tliat  have  been  stated,  the  angle 
between  the  normals  to  the  two  given  j^ianes  must  have  one  or 
other  of  the  two  following  values  : — 

A,      I  cither  a;  n  +  a:n  =  .^i:NMS  I 


nn  = 


\ 


or 


X  n  —  xfi-,.^IlMS 


I 


(14.) 


according  as  the  two  normals  are  at  opposite  sides,  or  at  the  same 
aide  of  the  axis  of  greatest  stress. 

The  solution  of  cases  1  and  2  is  expressed  algebraically  by  the 
foUowing  equations,  which  are  deduced  from  the  geometrical 
solution  by  means  of  well  known  formulae  of  trigonometry  : — 


«  ......  .  t  li  V.  J 


2         "^    „/  ^       ,         f"  \ 

2 (p cos n r  —p  cos wrJ 

^^'  =  MR  =  ME? 
=  7|(£i^  +  p'-(p,  +  p,)pcosn'V} 

=  J I  {R±J^  +  p'-O),  +  p,)p'  cos  nV  }  ; (16.) 


^        2  p  COS  n  r  —  p,  -  p, . 
P'-Pf 

P'-P, 


COS  2  a;  n  = 


COS 


(17.) 
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In  using  these  equations,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  cosine  of 
an  obtuse  angle  is  negative. 

Simplified  Forma  of  Cases  1  and  2. 

Oase  3.  When  ths  tvx)  given  stresses  are  conjugate^  they  are  of 
equal  obliquity;  and  the  points  O,  B!,  S,  R>  in  fig.  57,  are  in  one 
straight  line,  to  which  M  S  is  perpendicular ;  the  angle  between 
the  two  normals  being 

^l^MB  =  nn'  =  9(y^nr (18.) 

In  this  case,  equation  15  becomes 


2  cos  nr 


.(19) 


equation  16  becomes 


J{''--;k-PP 

4  cos*  nr 


(20.) 


equations  17  are  modified  only  by  the  equality  of  n  r'  to  n  r. 

Case  4.  When  the  planes  of  acttan  of  the  two  given  stresses  are 
perpendicular  to  each  oHier,  M  S  is  perpendicular  and  K  K'  parallel 
to  O  N,  in  fig.  57,  so  that  we  have,  for  the  tangential  component  of 
each  stress, 

MS :=/) Sin nrss// Sinn  r^^^p/. 

Let  the  normal  components  of  the  given  stresses  be  denoted  by 

A  A 

Pn  =P cos  nr ;  p'n=p' cos n  r*. 

Then  equation  15  becomes 

f^=e4^; (21.) 

equation  16  becomes 


■-^-A 


£tz 


(p.-p'.)' 


fpi 


'} 


(22.) 


The  equations  17  become 

cos  2  aj  n  =  —  cos  2  a/n'  =  ^*~^* ; 
or,  what  is  equivalent. 


P*-?9 


tan  2  an  =  -tan  2  oj'n'  =  -^P* . 
being  the  same  with  equation  1  of  Article  109. 


•   J 


(23.) 
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Peobleu  Y.  The  streM  in  every  directian  being  a  thrusty  and  the 
greaieei  obliquity  being  given,  it  is  required  to  find  tJi6  ratio  o/two 
conjugate  thrusts  whose  canmwn  obliquity  is  given. 

Let  ^  denote  the  given  greatest  obUqiiity.  Then  according  to 
Problem  III., 

Let  n  r,  which  must  not  exceed  ^,  denote  the  common  obliquity 
of  a  pair  of  conjugate  thrusts,  so  that,  as  in  Problem  IV.,  case  3, 

90**  -{-nr 

shall  be  the  angle  between  the  normals  to  their  planes  of  action, 
and 

90^_nr 

the  angle  between  those  planes  themselves.  Let  p  be  the  intensity 
of  the  greater,  and  p  that  of  the  less,  of  those  conjugate  thrusts 
whose  ratio  is  sought ;  then  dividing  equation  20  of  this  Article  by 
equation  19,  and  squaring  the  result,  we  find 

8in«^=feL-PA'=  x^iPJPL^^l^I (24.) 

or  transposing 

<$±p1^  ops' nr .gM 

4  p  p'        cos*  ^ 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  ratio  of  the  conjugate  stresses,  p,  p',  is 
tiiiat  of  the  two  roots  of  a  quadratic  equation. 

u^ —  2 cos nf  t*  +  cos'^=  0 ..(26.) 

that  is  to  say,  let  p  be  the  greater  thrust,  and  p  the  less,  then 

P^^^^^JIzJl'^^JiTZ.^^^^ (27.) 

^     cosnr  +  ^  (cos*  nr — cos*^) 

When  n  r  =  0,  this  becomes  the  ratio  of  the  principal  thrusts,  viz.  :— - 

Pl  =  ^—J^1x (28.) 

p,      1  -f  sin  ^ 

when  nr:=.^,  the  ratio  becomes  that  of  equality. 
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113.  Cmnblned  Streaaes  In  Oae  Plane. — PrOBLEH.  Given  the  nOT- 
mal  intensities  and  directions  of  any  number  of  simple  stresses  whose 
directions  a/re  in  tlie  same  plane;  required,  tlie  directions  and  irUeiv- 
sities  of  Hie  pair  of  principal  stresses  resulting  from  Hieir  combinatixm. 

Distinguish  the  pulls  from  the  thrusts  by  considering  the  kind 
whose  sum  is  greatest  as  ))ositiye,  and  the  opposite  kind  as  negative. 
Assume  two  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other  (which  may  be 
called  planes  of  reduction),  to  each  of  which,  by  the  process  of 
Article  98,  reduce  all  the  given  stresses ;  and  then  resolve,  as  in 
Article  99,  each  of  the  reduced  stresses  thus  obtained  into  a  direct 
or  normal,  and  a  shearing  or  tangential  component.  Compute 
(attending  to  the  positive  and  negative  signs)  the  two  sums  of  the 
direct  component  stresses  on  the  two  planes  of  reduction  respectively ; 
compute  also  the  sum  of  the  shearing  components,  which  will  be 
the  same  for  each  plane  of  reduction  :  lastly,  from  the  pair  of  total 
direct  stresses,  and  the  total  shearing  stress,  thus  computed,  re- 
latively to  the  assumed  rectangular  planes  of  reduction,  determine, 
as  in  Article  112,  Problem  II.,  case  4,  the  directions  and  intensities 
of  the  resultant  principal  stresses. — Q.  R  L 

The  algebraical  expression  of  this  solution  is  aa  follows : — Let  n 
be  taken  to  denote  the  normal  to  one  of  the  rectangular  planes  of 
reduction. 

Let  p  denote  the  normal  intensity  of  any  one  of  the  given  direct 

stresses,  and  np  the  angle  which  its  direction  makes  with  the 
normal  n.  The  symbol  2,  as  in  previous  examples,  denotes  the 
operation  of  taking  the  sum  of  a  set  of  quantities,  with  due  regard 
to  their  algebraical  signs,  that  is  to  say,  adding  the  positive  and 
subtracting  the  negative  quantities. 

The  direct  and  shearing  components  of  a  single  stress  py  as 
reduced  to  the  rectangular  planes  of  reduction  respectively,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  Article  99,  are  as  follows  : — 

/  A 

Normal  J  ^^  *^®  plane  normal  to  n,  /?  cos'  np ; 

(  on  the  otber  plane,  p  sin«  np ; 

A     .     A 
Tangential  on  each  plane,  p  cos  npBxnnp, 

Consequently,  the  total  direct  and  shearing  stresses  on  the  planes 
of  reduction,  are  as  follows  : — 

\p.=  2  \P  sin*  np)  ; 
Tangential,  pi=  s  (p  cos  np  sin  npj. 


OOXBINED  STRESSES  IN  ONE  PLANE. 


Ill 


Introducmg  these  values  into  the  equations  21,  22.  and  23,  of 
Article  112,  and  observing  that 

,A  .,A,  ,A  .,A  ^A 

cos' w I?  +  sin' n jt)  =  1 ;  cos'n|?  —  sm' n p  =  cos  2 n p, 

A        .A        1    .     „   A 

COS  np  •  sin  np  =  - sin  2  np, 


we  obtain  the  following  results  : — 

+ 
2 


^9—- 2      P v^-) 


2    ^^  "2  ^  i  ('  -jpcos  2np)  +{2  - p an  2 n pjf '-{^) 


(3.) 


A      1           .      2-psin2nf> 
nx  =  '2  arc-tan — ^ ^ 

2  •jpcos2n|? 

The  equation  2  is  capable  of  being  expressed  in  another  form,  as 
follows.     Let  a,  a'  be  any  ttoo  angles.     Then 

cos  a  cos  a'  +  sin  a  sin  a'  =  cos  (a  —  a'). 

Now  the  quantity  under  the  sign  J,  in  equation  2,  consists  of  the 
following  classes  of  terms  : — 

,       ,ft   A 

1.  All  the  squares  pr  cost  2  np ; 

2.  All  the  products  2  j?  p  cos  2  n  p  cos  2  n  ji/ ; 
where  p,  p',  are  any  pair  of  the  given  stresses ; 

3.  All  the  squares  p*  sin'  2  np; 

4.  All  the  products  2  p  p'  sin  2  np  sin  2  np^. 

The  first  and  third  of  these  classes  being  added  together,  make 

2  {p');  the  second  and  fourth  make  2  2  (p  p'  •  cos  2pp') ;  pp  being 
the  angle  between  p  and  p'.     Equation  2  thus  becomes 

^^  =  -J  V  {'  (/>•)  +  2  s  (PF  co82pV)}  (4.) 

-  From  the  equations  (1)  and  (4)  it  appears  that  the  intensities  of 
the  principal  stresses  p«  and  p,  can  be  computed  without  assuming 
planes  of  redaction ;  for  the  only  angles  involved  in  this  pair  of 

A 

eqoatiozis  are  the  several  angles  pp',  which  the  given  stresses  make 
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with  each  other  when  compared  by  pairs  in  every  possible  com- 
bination. To  find  the  directions,  however,  of  those  principal  stresses, 
planes  of  reduction  must  be  assumed 

In  using   the  equation  (4),  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  when 

2pp  exceeds  90",  we  have 

cos2 p jy z=  —  cos  {iSO''  —  2 pj/). 

Section  4. — 0/the  Internal  Equilibrium  of  Stress  cmd  Weight, 

and  tlie  Principles  of  Hydrostatics. 

114.  Tarjrimg  iMicnud  Stress. — The  investigations  of  the  preced- 
ing section  have  been  conducted  as  if  the  internal  stress,  whether 
simple  or  compound,  were  uniform  at  all  points  in  the  body  under 
consideration ;  but  their  results  are  nevertheless  correctly  applicable 
to  internal  stress  which  varies  from  point  to  point  of  the  body ; 
for  those  results  are  arrived  at  by  considering  the  conditions  of 
equilibrium  of  a  pyramidal  or  prismatic  portion  of  the  body  con- 
taining the  point  at  which  the  relations  amongst  the  components 
of  the  stress  are  to  be  determined;  and  when  the  stress  varies  from 
point  to  point,  then  by  supposing  the  pyramid  or  prism  to  be  small 
enough,  its  condition  of  stress  may  be  made  to  deviate  from  uni- 
formity to  an  extent  less  than  any  assigned  limit  of  deviation ; 
but  the  truth  of  the  propositions  of  the  preceding  section  for  an 
uniform  stress  is  independent  of  the  size  of  the  prism  or  pyramid  ; 
therefore  they  can  be  proved  to  deviate  from  the  truth  for  a  vary- 
ing stress  by  less  than  any  assignable  error ;  therefore  they  must 
be  true  for  a  varying  as  well  as  for  an  uniform  stress. 

115.  Cwaum  •£  Tarring  Stress. — The  internal  stress  exerted 
amongst  the  parts  of  a  body,  may  vaiy  from  point  to  point,  from 
three  classes  of  causes,  viz. : — 

I.  Mutual  attractions  and  repulsions  between  the  parts  of  the 
body; 

IL  Attractions  and  repulsions  exerted  between  the  parts  of  the 
body  in  question  and  external  bodies  ; 

III.  Stress  exerted  between  the  body  in  question  and  external 
bodies  at  their  surfaces  of  contact 

L  The  first  of  these  classes  of  causes  may  be  left  out  of  considera- 
tion in  the  present  treatise ;  because  the  mutual  attractions  and 
repulsions  of  the  parts  of  an  artificial  structure  are  too  small  to  be 
of  practical  importance  in  the  art  of  construction. 

IL  Of  the  second  class  of  causes,  the  only  force  which  is  of 
sufiicient  magnitude  to  be  considered  in  the  art  of  construction,  is 
weight. 

ILL  The  consideration  of  the  tiiird  class  of  causes  belongs  to 
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the  gubject  of  the  strength  of  matenab,  which  will  be  treated  of  iu 
the  sequeL 

The  subject  of  the  present  section,  therefore,  is  the  relation  be- 
tween the  weight  of  the  parts  of  a  body,  and  the  variation  of  its 
condition  of  stress  from  point  to  point 

116.    CtoMcnd  Prebleai  mt  iMlcnud  Evdllkriwa. — Let  fO  denote 

the  weight  per  unit  of  volume  of  a  body,  or  part  of  a  body,  and  let 
it  be  required  to  determine  what  modes  of  variation  of  internal 
stress  are  consistent  with  that  specific  gravity. 

Consider  the  condition  of  a  rectangular 
molecule  A  (fig.  58),  bounded  by  ideal 
planes,  whose  ^ges  are  parallel  to  three 
rectangular  axes,  OX,  OY,  OZ.  The 
position  of  this  set  of  axes  is  immaterial 
to  the  result;  but  the  algebraic  formul» 
are  simplified  by  assuming  one  axis  to  be 
vertical;  let  O  Z,  then,  be  vertical,  and 
let  distances  along  it  be  positive  upwards. 
Then  weight  must  be  treated  as  a  nega- 
tive force  ;  and  the  weight  of  a'  portion 
of  the  body  of  the  volume  V  will  be  denoted  by 

-wY. 

Let  the  dimensions  of  the  molecule  A  be 

AX  parallel  to  OX, 


Fig.  68. 


AZ 


» 


» 


OZ. 


99 


t) 


99 


99 


» 


» 


4-  Ay  az 

+   A<?  AX 

-^   AX  A 

(the  upper. 


3} 


Nearest  to  O. 
—  Ay  AZ 


Then  its  weight  is  represented  by 

—  W  '  AX   At/   AZ, 

The  six  faces  will  be  designated  as  follows  : — 

Farthest  from  0. 
The  pair  parallel  to  Y  O  Z 

zox 

XOY) 
(That  is,  the  horizontal  pair.)  J 

Let  the  six  intensities  of  the  components  of  the  stress  be  denoted 
as  in  Article  104,  viz. : — 

Normal,  pxx9  Pm  Pn; 
Tangential,  /?y,,  pu:9  Pxy 

As  for  the  signs  of  normal  stress,  let  pull  be  positive  and  thrust 

I 


—  AZ  AX 

—  AX  A 


(the  lower 


3} 
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negatdve.     As  for  the  signs  of  tangential  stress,  lot  those  stresses 

be  considered  as  <  ^   x-      >  which  tend  to  make  the  pair  of  cor- 

( negative  j  * 

ners  of  the  molecule  which  are  nearest  and    furthest  from  O 

J  sharper ) 

I  flatter  ( 

In  the  first  place,  let  the  rale  of  variation  of  the  stress,  of  what 
kind  soever,  from  point  to  point,  be  uniform;  that  is  to  say,  for 
example,  if  the  mean  intensity  of  any  one  of  the  components  of 
the  stress  at  the  face  —  ^x  ^y  hep,  then  at  the  face  +  /^x  Ay, 
whose  distance  from  —  A  aj  A  y  is  A  ^,  let  the  mean  intensity  of 
the  same  component  be 

dp 

^  +  51'^*' 

in  which  -7^  is  a  constant  co-efiicient  or  fSswtor,  meaning;  "  the  rate 
a  z 

of  variation  of  p  aJxyng  z,"  which  is  positive  or  negative,  according 
as  the  variation  of  p  is  of  the  same  or  of  the  contrary  kind  to  that 
of  «.  Rales  of  variation  are  also  known  by  the  name  of  differential 
co-^lcients.  As  there  are  six  components  in  the  stress,  and  three 
axes  of  co-ordinates,  there  are  eiglUeen  iwaaihle  difierential  co- 
efficients of  the  stress  with  respect  to  the  co-Or dinabes ;  but  it  will 
presently  appear  that  nine  only  of  those  co-efficients  are  concerned 
in  the  solution  of  the  present  problem. 

The  relations  amongst  the  weight  of  the  molecule  A,  and  the 
variations  of  the  intensities  of  the  component  stresses  on  its  differ- 
ent faces,  depend  on  this  principle,  that  the  force  arising  from  the 
variations  of  stress  must  balance  tlie  weight  of  the  molecule;  that  is 
to  say,  the  resultant  force  parallel  to  each  of  the  horizontal  axes, 
which  arises  from  the  variation  of  stress,  must  be  notliingy  and  the 
resultant  force  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis,  which  arises  from  the 
variation  of  stress,  must  be  uptoardj  and  eqtuU  to  tJie  weight  of  tfie 
molecule — a  principle  expressed  by  the  three  following  equa- 
tions:— 

-^^  AX*  Ay  AZ  +  -^^Ay  AZAX  +  -^^AZ*AXAy=  0; 

dx  ^  dy     ^  dz  ^        > 


JSSiAX'AyAZ  +  J^  Ay  '  AZAX  +  -^Afif  AXAV  =0: 

dx  dy  ds 

J^  AX'  Ay  A  Z  +  -^^  Ay'AZAZ  +  -^  AZ'^XAy 

dx  "  dy  dz 

=  W  AX  Ay  AZ. 


(1) 
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Eacli  of  the  nine  terms  which  compose  the  left  sides  of  the  above 
equations  is  the  product  of  four  &ctors;  the  first  being  the  rate  of 
variation  of  a  stress,  the  second  the  distance  between  two  faces  on 
which  that  stress  acts,  and  the  third  and  fourth  the  dimensions  of 
those  faces,  whose  product  is  their  common  area. 

Each  term  of  those  three  equations  contains  as  a  common  factor 
the  volume  of  the  molecule,  ax  ^y  ^Z',  dividing  by  this,  thej  are 
reduced  to  the  following . — 


dp. 


'XX 


dx 

dx 

dptx 
dx 


dy 

+     1% 
dy 


^PiX       _ 


dz 


=    0;  1 


dpyt        _ 


+ 


dy 


dz 

dptt 
dz 


=    0; 


=      U). 


(2.) 


In  this  second  form,  the  equations  are  applicable  to  rates  of  varia- 
tion which  are  not  uniform  as  well  as  to  those  which  are  unifonn. 
For  as  the  rectangular  molecule,  from  the  conditions  of  whose 
equilibrium  these  equations  are  deduced,  is  of  arbitrary  size,  it  may 
be  supposed  as  small  as  we  please ;  and  when  the  rates  of  variation 
of  the  stress  are  not  uniform,  we  can  always,  by  supposing  the 
molecule  small  enough,  make  the  rates  of  variation  of  the  stresses 
throughout  its  bulk  deviate  £ix)m  uniform  mtes  to  an  extent  less 
than  any  given  Hmit  of  error. 

The  equations  2  can  easily  be  modified  so  as  to  adapt  them  to 
any  different  arrangement  of  the  axes  of  co-ordinates.  Thus,  if  z 
be  made  positive  downwards  instead  of  upwards,  —  to  is  to  be  put 
for  to  in  the  third  equation.  If  x  or  y,  instead  of  z,  be  made  the 
vertdcal  axis,  t^  is  to  be  substituted  for  0  in  the  first  or  the  second 
equation,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  0  for  to  in  the  third  equation. 
If  the  axes  of  x,  y,  and  z  make  respectively  the  angles  «,  /8,  and  y, 
with  a  line  pointing  vertically  upwards,  tie  force  of  gravity  is  to 
be  resolved  into  three  rectangular  components,  each  of  which  must 
be  separately  balanced  by  variations  of  stress  ;  so  that  for 


0, 


0, 


w. 


in  the  first,  second,  and  third  equations  respectively,  are  to  be 
substituted 

V)  cos  «,  w  cos  /3,  to  cos  y. 

The  equations  of  this  Article  are  not  in  general  sufficient  a£ 
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themselves  to  determine  the  mode  of  yariation  of  the  intensity  of 
the  stress  in  a  solid  body,  because  of  their  nnmber  not  being  so 
mat  as  that  of  the  number  of  imknown  quantities  to  be  determined. 
They  have  therefore  to  be  combined  with  other  equations,  deduced 
from  the  relations  which  are  found  by  experiment  to  exist  between 
the  alterations  of  figure,  which  the  parts  of  a  solid  body  undergo 
when  a  load  acts  on  it,  and  the  stresses  which  at  the  same  time  act 
amongst  the  disfigured  parts.  These  relations  belong  to  the  sub- 
ject of  elasticity  and  of  the  strength  of  materials,  and  not  to  that 
of  the  principles  of  statics.  The  remainder  of  the  present  section 
will  relate  to  those  more  simple  problems  which  can  be  solved  by 
means  of  the  equations  2  alone. 

117.  BqBililnriBiii  •£  Finids. — It  has  already  been  explained  in 
Article  110,  that  in  a  fluid  the  only  stress  to  be  considered  in 
practice  is  a  thrust  or  pressure,  normal  and  of  equal  intensity 
m  all  directions.     This  is  expressed  symbolically  in  the  following 


manner : — 


} 


(1) 


the  single  symbol  p  being  used,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and 
brevity,  to  denote  the  intensity  of  Uie  fluid  pressure  at  any  given  point 
in  the  fluid. 

In  adapting  the  equations  2  of  Article  116  to  this  case,  it  is  con- 
venient to  take  X  to  denote  vertical  co-ordinates,  and  to  make  it 
poeUive  downwards.  Then,  bearing  in  mind  that  p  is  now  a  thrust, 
being  positive  (and  not  a  pull  when  positive  and  a  thrust  when 
negative,  as  in  the  general  problem),  we  obtain  the  following 
equations : — 

dp 


dx  =  '"' 


^  =  0;^=0; 
dy  dz 


(2.) 


The  first  of  these  equations  expresses  the  fact,  that  in  a  balanced 
fluids  the  pressure  increases  unth  the  vertical  depth,  at  a  rate  expressed 
^  the  weight  of  the  fluid  per  umt  of  volume;  and  the  second  and  third 
express  the  fact,  that  in  a  balanced  fluid,  the  pressure  has  no  variation 
m  anjf  horizontal  direction;  in  other  words,  that  the  pressure  is  equal 
ai  aU  points  in  the  same  levd  surface, 

[The  exact  figure  of  a  level  surface  is  spheroidal ;  but  for  pur- 
poses of  applied  mechanics  it  may  be  treated  as  a  plane,  without 
sensible  error.] 
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I 


Y- 


Tliose  principles  may  also  be  proved  directly.  Let  fig.  59  i^ 
present  a  vertical  section  of  a  fluid; 

Y  O  Y  any  horizontal  pluie,  O  X  a        

vertical  axis.     Let  BB  be  a  hori- 
zontal plane  at  the  depth  x  below  O ;       i^ 

C  C  another  horizontal  plane  at  the       ^ 

depth  X  -h  AX.     Let  A  be  a  small 
rectangular  molecule  contained  be- 
tween those  two  horizontal  planes;  Fig.  59. 
and  let  Ay  and  ^  «  be  its  horizontal  dimensions,  so  that  its  weight  is 

V>  AX  Ay  AZ, 

The  pressure  exerted  by  the  other  portions  of  the  fluid  against  the 
vertical  fJEU^es  of  this  molecule  are  horizontal,  and  must  balance  each 
other;  therefore  there  can  be  no  variation  of  pressure  horizontally. 
Let  pfy,  then,  be  the  uniform  pressure  at  the  horizontal  plane  YOT, 

Py  that  at  the  plane  B  B,  and  p  +  -j^  ^  x  that  at  the  plane  C  C,  -j^ 

ax  ax 

being  the  rate  of  increase  of  pressure  with  depth.     The  molecule  is 

pressed  downwards  by  the  pressure  whose  amount  is 

p^yAz, 

and  upwards  by  the  pressure  whose  amount  is 

(p  +  —S. '  Ax^-^y  Az, 
dx        / 

The  difference  between  those  forces,  viz. : — 

dp 

dx 

has  to  be  balanced  by  the  weight  of  the  molecule ;  equating  it  to 
which,  and  dividing  by  the  common  factor  ax  Ay  a  z,  we  obtain 
the  first  of  the  equations  2  of  this  Article. 

The  pressure  Pq  at  the  surface  Y  Y  being  given,  the  pressure  p 
at  any  given  depth  x  below  Y  Y  is  found  by  means  of  the  integral, 


z=  Pq  +  I    wdx'y 


(3.) 


that  is  to  say,  it  is  equal  to  the  pressure  at  the  plane  Y  Y,  added  to 
the  weight  of  a  vertical  column  of  the  fluid  whose  area  of  base  is 
unity,  and  which  extends  from  the  plane  YY  down  to  the  given 
dep^  X  below  that  plane. 

It  is  obviously  necessary  to  the  equilibrium  of  a  fluid,  that  th<^ 
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specific  gravity,  as  well  as  the  pressure,  should  be  the  same  at  all 
points  in  the  same  level  surface. 

The  preceding  principles  are  the  base  of  the  science  of  Hydro- 
statics. 

118.  EqaiUbriam  af  a  liiqnid. — A  liquid  IS  a  fluid  whose  pai'ts 
tend  to  preserve  a  definite  size ;  that  is  to  say,  a  i)ortion  of  a  liquid 
of  a  given  weight  tends  to  occupy  a  certain  definite  volume;  and  to 
make  it  occupy  a  greater  or  a  less  volume,  tension  or  pressure,  as 
the  case  may  be,  must  be  applied  to  it.  The  volume  occupied  by  an 
unit  of  weight  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  weight  of  an  imit  of  volume; 
so  that  the  preceding  principle  might  otherwise  be  stated  by  say- 
ing, that  a  liquid  tends  to  preserve  a  definite  specific  gravity,  which 
may  be  increased  by  pressure,  or  diminished  by  tension. 

The  volume  which  a  given  weight  of  a  liquid  tends  to  occupy 
depends  on  its  temperature  according  to  laws  which  belong  to  ilie 
science  of  Heat. 

The  alterations  of  the  specific  gravity  of  liquids  produced  by  any 
pressures  which  occur  in  practice,  are  so  small,  that  in  most  pro- 
blems respecting  the  equilibrium  of  liquids,  the  specific  gravity  to 
may  be  treated  without  sensible  error  as  a  constant  quantity,  inde- 
pendent of  the  pressure  p.  In  the  case  of  water,  for  example,  the 
compression  of  volume,  and  increase  of  specific  gravity,  produced  by 
a  pressure  of  one  aimosphere,  or  14*7  pounds  per  square  inch,  is  about 
Tvhnr,  or  aflAoo  for  each  pound  on  the  square  inch. 

If,  then,  the  specific  gravity  w  be  treated  as  a  constant  in  equation 
8  of  Article  117,  it  becomes  as  follows: — 

p  =^Po  +  wx; (1.)     • 

that  is  to  say : — let  po  be  the  pressure  at  the  upper  surface,  Y  O  Y, 
(fig.  59)  of  a  mass  of  liquid;  then  the  pressure  p  at  any  given  depth 
X  below  that  surface  is  greater  than  the  superficial  pressure  po  by 
an  amount  found  by  multiplying  that  depth  by  the  weight  of  an 
unit  of  volimie  of  the  liquid. 

When  the  mass  of  liquid  is  in  the  open  air,  the  superficial  pres- 
sure Pq  is  that  arising  from  the  weight  of  the  earth's  atmosphere 
of  air,  and  at  places  near  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  estimated  on  an 
average  at  14*7  pounds  on  the  square  incL  In  a  close  vessel, 
the  superficial  pressure  may  be  greater  or  less  than  that  of  the 
atmosphere. 

119.  EqniUbriHiB  •f  dUTerem  Flalda  In  cantacl  with  ench  •ther. — 

If  two  difierent  fluids  exist  in  the  same  space,  they  may  unite  so 
that  each  of  them  shall  be  distributed  throughout  the  whole  space, 
either  by  chemical  combination  or  by  diffusion ;  but  in  such  cases 
they  form,  in  fact,  but  one  fluid,  which  is  a  compound  or  mixture, 
as  the  case  may  be.     The  present  Article  has  reference  to  the  case 
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wben  fluids  of  difierent  kinds  remain  in  contact,  uncombined  and 
unmixed  In  this  case,  the  condition  of  equilibrium  is,  that  the 
pressures  of  two  fluids  at  each  point  of  their  sur&ce  of  contact  shall 
be  equal  to  each  other, — a  condition  which,  when  the  two  fluids 
are  of  diflerent  speciflc  gravities,  can  only  be  fulfilled  when  the 
surface  of  contact  is  horizontal 

If,  then,  two  or  more  fluids  of  diflerent  specific  gravities,  which 
do  not  combine  nor  mix  with  each  other,  be  contained  in  one  vessel 
uninterrupted  by  partitions,  they  will  arrange  themselves  in  hori- 
zontal strata,  the  heavier  fluids  being  below  the  lighter. 

H  two  fluids  of  difierent  specific  gi-avities  be  contained  in  the 
two  legs  of  a  tube  shaped  like  the  letter  U  (and  called  an  "inverted 
siphon"),  or  if  one  of  the  two  fluids  be  contained  in  a  vertical  tube 
open  below,  and  the  other  in  the  space  surrounding  that  tube;  or, 
generally,  if  the  two  fluids  be  partially  separated  from  each  other  by 
a  vertical  or  nearly  vertical  partition,  below  which  there  is  a  com- 
munication between  the  spaces  on  either  side  of  it;  the  horizontal 
surface  of  contact  of  the  fluids  will  be  at  that  side  of  the  partition 
at  which  the  lighter  fluid  is  foimd,  so  that  it  may  be  above,  and  the 
heavier  fluid  below,  that  surface  of  contact. 

Let  po  denote  the  common  pressure  of  the  two  fluids  at  their  sur- 
face of  contact,  and  let  any  ordinate  measured  from  that  surface 
upumrdsy  be  denoted  by  ac  Let  i«/  denote  the  specific  gravity,  and 
p  the  pressure,  of  the  lighter  fluid;  w"  the  specific  gravity,  and  p" 
the  pressure,  of  the  heavier  fiuid.  Then  at  any  given  elevation  x 
above  the  surfiice  of  contact 


rm 
P"  =Po—jl^"dx; 


(1.) 


which  equations,  when  the  fluids  are  liquids,  and  w/,  w",  constants, 
become 

p  =  Po  -  wx;  p"  =  Po  -  ^"x (2.) 

As  in  the  case  of  the  barometer,  and  the  mercurial  pressure  gauge, 
the  height  at  which  a  liquid  stands  in  a  tube,  closed  and  empty  at 
the  upper  end,  above  its  surface  of  contact  with  another  fluid,  may 
be  used  to  determine  the  pressure  exerted  by  that  other  fluid  at  the 
surfiEice  of  contact.     In  this  case,  p"  =  0,  or  nearly  so ;  consequently 

Pq  =  ic^x, (3.) 

Let  of,  x",  be  two  heights  above  the  surface  of  contact  at  which 
the  respective  pressures  of  the  lighter  and  the  heavier  fluid  are 
either  equal  to  each  other,  or  both  equal  to  nothing;  then  p"  =  f/, 
and  consequently,  for  fluids  in  genera]| 
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j    v/dx  =  j    t/if dxy 

If  tbe  fluids  be  both  liquids,  this  becomes, 

vfx=  to"  sf, 


(4.) 


(6.) 


or,  the  heights  are  inverselj  as  the  specific  gravities. 

K  the  heavier  fluid  be  a  liquid  (such  as  the  mercuiy  in  the  baro- 
meter) and  the  lighter  a  gas  (such  as  the  atmosphere)  the  equation 
becomes 


/: 


ufdx  =  to"x" 


(6.) 


and  on  this  last  formula  is  founded  the  method  of  determining 
diflerences  of  level  bj  barometric  observations  of  the  atmospheric 
pressure. 

120.  WL^mOSkteimm  •£  m  Wimmtim^  Body^ — ^TheOREIL  A  solid  body 
floating  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid  is  balanced,  when  it  dispUtces  a 
voltime  of  liquid  whose  weight  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  floating 
body,  and  when  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  floating  body,  and  that 
of  the  volume  from  which  the  liquid  is  displacedy  are  in  tlis  same 
vertical  line. 

Let  fig.  60  represent  a  solid  body  (such  as  a  ship),  floating  in  a 
liquid,  whose  horizontal  upper  surface  is  Y  Y.     Suppose,  in  the  first 

place,  that  there  is  no  pressure  on 
the  surface  YY.  Consider  a  small 
portion  S  of  the  surface  of  the  im- 
mersed part  of  the  solid  body.  The 
liquid  ^  exert  against  S  a  normal 
pressure,  whose  amount  will  be  ex- 
pressed by 


Fig.  60. 


Sp  =  St(7a5, 


where  S  is  the  area  of  the  small  portion  of  the  immersed  surface,  x 
the  depth  of  immersion  of  its  centre  below  the  level  sm*face  Y  Y, 
and  w  the  weight  of  unity  of  volume  of  the  liquid. 

Let  «  denote  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  area  S  to  a  horizontal 
plane,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  l^e  angle  of  inclination  of  the 
pressure  on  S  to  the  vertical  Conceive  a  vertical  prism  H  S  to 
stand  on  the  area  S ;  l^e  area  of  the  horizontal  transverse  section 
of  this  prism  is  what  is  called  the  horizontal  projection  of  the  area 
S,  and  its  value  is 

S  cos  «. 


Conceive  a  horizontal  prism  ST  to  have  its  axis  in  the  vertical 
plane  which  is  perpendicular  to  S,  and  to  have  the  area  S  for  an 
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oblique  section ;  the  vertical  transverse  section  of  this  prism  is  what 
is  called  the  vertical  projection  of  the  area  S,  and  its  -mlue  iS 

Ssinac. 

This  horizontal  prism  cuts  the  immersed  surface  in  another  small 
area  T,  whose  projection  on  a  vertical  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  the  prism  S  T  is  equal  to  that  of  S,  and  which  is  immersed 
to  the  same  depth,  and  sustains  pressure  of  the  same  intensity. 

Resolve  the  total  pressure  on  S  into  a  horizontal  component  and 
a  vertical  component.     The  horizontal  component  is 

Sj9  *sin«  :=  Sira;-sin«, 

being  equal  to  the  product  of  the  intensity  p  by  the  vertical  projection 
of  S;  but  this  component  is  balanced  by  an  equal  and  opposite  com- 
ponent of  the  total  pressure  on  T ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  for 
every  portion  such  as  S  into  which  the  immersed  suriace  can  be 
divided;  therefore  the  resultant  of  all  the  horizontal  components  of 
the  pressure  exerted  by  the  liquid  against  the  solid  is  notJdng, 
The  vertical  component  of  ^e  pressure  on  S  is 

Qp  cos  »  =  Swx  cos  u, 

being  equal  to  the  product  of  the  intensity  p  by  the  horizontal 
projection  of  S.  But  S  x  cos  «  is  the  volume  of  the  vertical  prism 
H  S,  standing  upon  the  small  area  S,  and  bounded  above  by  the 
horizontal  surface  YY,  and  to  is  the  weight  of  unity  of  volume  of 
the  liquid ;  therefore  Bwx  cos  «  is  the  weight  of  liquid  which  the 
prism  H  S  would  contain ;  so  that  the  vertical  component  of  the 
pressure  on  S  is  an  upward  force,  equal  and  opposite  to  tfie  v;eigJU  of  the 
liquid  displaced  by  the  prismatic  portion  of  the  solid  body  which  stands 
verticaUy  above  S.  Then  if  the  whole  of  the  immersed  surface  be 
divided  into  small  areas  such  as  S,  the  resultant  of  the  pressure  of 
the  liquid  against  that  entire  surface  is  the  sum  of  all  the  vertical 
components  of  the  pressures  on  the  small  areas ;  that  is,  a  force 
equal  and  opposite  to  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  liquid  displaced  by  all 
the  prisms  such  as  H  S ;  that  is,  a  sum  equal  and  opposite  to  the 
weight  of  the  whole  volume  of  liquid  displaced  by  the  floating 
body;  and  the  line  of  action  of  that  resultant  traverses  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  volume  of  liquid  so  displaced. 

Let  C  denote  that  centre  of  gravity,  which  is  also  called  the 
Centre  of  Buoyancy,  Let  G  denote  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
floating  body.  Let  W  denote  the  weight  of  the  floating  body,  and 
V  the  volume  of  liquid  displaced  by  it. 

Then  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  the  floating  body  are  ob- 
viously the  following : — 

First : — ^W  =  ti?  V ;  or  its  weight  must  be  equal  to  the  weight  of 
the  volume  of  liquid  displaced  by  it; — 
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Secanaiy: — its  centre  of  gravity  G,  and  the  centre  of  buoyancy 
C,  must  be  in  tlie  same  vertical  line. — Q.  K  D. 

The  preceding  demonstration  has  reference  to  the  case  in  which 
the  pressure  on  the  horizontal  surface  Y  Y  is  notliing.  In  the  case 
of  bodies  floating  on  water,  that  surfece,  as  well  as  the  non-immersed 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  floating  body,  have  to  sustain  the  pressure 
of  the  air.  To  what  extent  this  fivct  modifies  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  will  appear  in  the  next  Article. 

121.  PrcMvre  •■  mm  Imoicnedi  Bwdf. — ThEOREIL      ]/ a  toHd  hody 

he  wholly  immersed  in  a  fluid,  the  resultant  of  the  pressure  of  the  fluid 
on  the  solid  body  is  a  vertical  force,  equal  and  dii'ectly  opposed  to  tlie 
weight  of  the  portion  of  the  fluid  which  tlie  solid  body  displaces. 

Let  ng.  Gl  i^present  a  solid  body  totally  immersed  in  a  fluid, 
Y  Y      whether  liquid  or  gaseous.     Conceive  a  small 

vertical  prism  SU  to  extend  from  a  portion 
S  of  the  lower  sur&ce  of  the  body,  to  the 
portion  XJ  of  the  upper  surface  which  is  ver- 
tically above  S.  Also  let  S  T  be  a  horizontal 
prism  of  which  S  is  an  oblique  section,  and 
XJV  a  horizontal  prism  of  which  U  is  an 
p.    g-  oblique  section,  as  in  Article  120. 

Then,  as  in  Article  1 20,  it  may  be  proved 
that  the  horizontal  component  of  the  pressure  on  S  is  balanced  by 
an  equal  and  opposite  component  of  the  pressure  on  T,  and  the 
horizontal  component  of  the  pressure  on  XJ  by  an  equal  and  opposite 
component  of  the  pressure  on  Y ;  so  that  the  horizontal  component 
of  the  resultant  of  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  on  the  entire  body  is 
nothing,  and  that  resultant  is  vertical. 

The  vertical  component  of  the  pressure  on  S  is  upward,  and 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  prismatic  portion  of  the  fluid  which 
would  stand  vertically  above  S  if  a  part  of  it  were  not  displaced  by 
the  solid  body.  The  vertical  component  of  the  pressure  on  U  is 
downward,  and  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  prismatic  portion  of  the 
fluid  which  stands  vertically  above  XJ.  The  vertical  force  arising 
from  the  pressures  on  S  and  on  XJ  together  is  ui)ward,  and  equal 
to  the  difierence  between  those  two  weights;  that  is,  it  is  equal 
and  directly  opposed  to  the  weight  of  the  portion  of  the  fluid  dis- 
placed by  the  prismatic  portion  S  XJ  of  the  immersed  body. 

Hence  the  resultant  of  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  immersed  body  is  equal  and  directly  opposed  to  the 
weight  of  the  portion  of  fluid  displaced  by  that  body. — Q.  R  D. 

Tlie  centre  of  gravity  C,  of  the  portion  of  fluid  which  would 
occupy  the  position  of  the  body  if  it  were  not  immersed,  is  called, 
as  before,  the  centre  of  buoyancy,  and  is  traversed  by  the  vertical 
line  of  action  o^'^^llMRiltant  of  the  pressure  of  the  fluid,  which  is 
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itself  called  the  luoyanoy  of  the  iinmerBcd  Lodyi  and  aometimes  the 
apparent  loss  ofweigJU, 

To  maintain  an  immersed  body  in  equilibrio,  there  must  he  applied 
to  it  a  force  or  couple,  as  the  case  may  be,  equal  and  directly  op- 
posed to  the  resultant,  if  any,  of  its  downward  weight  and  upward 
buoyancy;  that  resultant  bcdng  determined  according  to  the  principles 
of  Artides  39  and  40. 

When  a  body  floats  in  a  heavier  fluid  (as  water)  having  its  upper 
portion  surrounded  by  a  lighter  fluid  (as  air),  its  total  buoyancy  is 
equal  and  opposite  to  the  resultant  of  the  weights  of  the  two  portions 
of  the  respective  fluids  which  it  displaces. 

In  practical  questions  relative  to  the  equilibrium  of  ships,  the 
buoyancy  arising  from  the  displacement  of  air  is  too  small  as  com- 
pared with  that  arising  from  the  displacement  of  water,  to  require 
to  be  t-aken  into  account  in  calculation. 

122.  Ai^varent  Wei^his. — The  only  method  of  testing  the  equality 
of  the  weights  of  two  bodies  which  is  sufficiently  delicate  for  exact 
scientific  purposes,  is  that  of  hanging  them  from  the  opposite  ends 
of  a  lever  with  equal  arms. 

If  this  j)rocess  were  performed  in  a  vacuum,  the  balancing  of  the 
bodies  would  prove  their  weights  to  be  equal ;  but  as  it  must  bo 
performed  in  air,  the  balancing  only  proves  the  equality  of  the 
apparent  weights  of  the  bodies  in  air,  that  is,  of  the  respective  ex- 
cesses of  their  weights  above  the  weights  of  the  volumes  of  air  which 
they  displace.  The  real  weights  of  the  bodies,  therefore,  are  not 
equal  unless  their  volumes  are  equal  also.  If  their  volumes  aro 
unequal,  the  real  weight  of  the  larger  body  must  be  the  greater  by 
an  amount  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  diflference  between  the  volumes 
of  air  which  they  displace. 

The  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  pui-e  dry  air,  under  the  pressure  of 
one  atmosphere  (14-7  lbs.  on  the  square  inch),  and  at  the  temi)erature 
of  melting  ice  (32**  Fahrenheit)  is 

0-080728  pound  avoirdupois. 

Let  this  be  denoted  by  w^  Then  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  air 
under  any  other  pressure  of  p  atmospheres,  and  at  the  temperature  t 
of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  is  given  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  sufficient 
for  most  purposes,  by  the  formula, 

493°-2  ... 

^  =  ^^^7Tl6l^2^ ; ^^-^ 

and  if  w?,  «/,  be  the  weights  of  a  given  volume  of  air,  under  the 
respective  pressui-es  p,  j/,  and  at  the  temperatures  t,  ty  of  Fahrenheit's 
scale,  then 

„,  - p- f  +  46r-2 ^  ' 
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I^et  Wj  denote  the  true  weight  of  a  body,  Vi  its  volume,  toi  its  weight 
per  unit  of  volume,  w  the  weight  of  unity  of  volume  of  air.     Then 

and  the  apparent  weight  of  the  same  body  in  air  is 

W  =  («,-«,)V.=!£i^W. (3.) 

Let  this  body  now  be  balanced  against  another  body  in  an  accurate 
pair  of  scales,  and  let  their  apparent  weights  beequaL  Then^  if 
W,  denote  the  true  weight,  and  Wi  the  weight  per  irnit  of  volume, 
of  the  second  body,  we  have 

tOi   —  to tJDj.  — —  W ^ .  » 

^ — Yi  w  =  -^ ^  W, (4.) 

80  that  the  proportion  between  the  real  weights  of  the  bodies  ia 

"W*      WiWi  —  WiW  ,^. 

^fTF-  = ■ • \0.) 

Wi      WiWi  —  w^w  ^   ^ 

123.  BelatiTe  SpecUic  OrarttiM. — If  the  true  weight  of  a  solid 
body  be  known,  and  that  body  be  next  weighed  while  immersed  in 
a  liquid,  the  proportion  of  the  specific  gravities  of  the  solid  body 
and  of  ihe  liquid  can  be  deduced  from  the  apparent  loss  of  weight, 
which  is  the  weight  of  the  volume  of  liquid  displaced  by  the  body. 

Let  W„  as  in  equation  3  of  Article  122,  denote  the  true  weight 
of  the  solid  body,  Wi  its  weight  per  unit  of  volume,  w^  the  weight  of 
an  unit  of  volume  of  the  liquid  in  which  its  apparent  weight  is 
found,  and  W"  the  apparent  weight;  then  by  the  equation  already 
referred  to 

and  consequently 

^=.^^-=1^: (1.) 

Let  the  first  weighing  take  place  in  air  and  the  second  in  the  liquid, 
and  let  W  be  the  apparent  weight  in  air ;  then 


and  consequently 


W   ""   W,  —  W7   ' 


(2.) 


w  .   ,  w. 


80  that  if  ->  is  known,  -^  may  be  f oimd  by  the  equation 

tVj  W2 


nnfEHSKD    PLANE. 
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t^ 

Wm 


(3.) 


-     W  —  W" 

When  the  object  of  weighing  of  this  kind  is  to  determine  the 
specific  gravities  of  solids,  the  liquid  usually  employed  is  pure  water; 
and  the  results  obtained 'are  the  rcUioa  of  the  specific  gravities  of 
solid  bodies  to  that  of  pure  water.  If  these  ratios,  or  relative  spe- 
cific gravities,  be  multiplied  by  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  pure 
water,  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  solid  is  obtained. 

The  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  pure  water  at  the  temperature  of  its 
maximum  density  (being,  according  to  Playfair  and  Joule,  39°' 1 
Fahrenheit)  is,  according  to  the  best  existing  data, 

62425  pounds  avoirdupois. 

For  any  other  temperature  t  on  Fahrenheit's  scale,  the  weight  of  a 
cubic  foot  of  pure  water  is 

62-425 


V 


.(4.) 


where  v  denotes  the  volume  to  which  a  mass  of  water  measuring  one 
cubic  foot  at  39°'l  expands  at  ^ ;  a  volume  which  may  be  computed 
for  temperatures  from  32*^  to  77°  Fahrenheit,  by  means  of  the  follow- 
ing empirical  formula,  extracted  from  Prof.  W.  H.  Miller's  paper  on 
the  Standard  Pound  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1856 : — 

log.  v  =  10-l  («  — 39-1)2  — 0-0369  («— 39-1)3-10,000,000.  (5.) 

The  i-elative  specific  gravities  of  two  liquids  are  determined  by 
weighing  the  same  solid  body  inmiersed  in  them  successively  and 
comparing  its  apparent  losses  of  weight. 

124.  Prewnre  •■  aa  immcnedi  Pkuie. — If  a  horizontal  plane  sur- 
face of  any  figure  be  immersed  in 
a  fluid,  the  pressure  on  that  sur- 
face is  vertical,  and  uniformly 
distributed;  its  amount  is  the 
product  of  the  intensity  of  the 
pressure  at  the  depth  to  which 
the  plane  is  immersed  by  the  area 
of  the  plane;  and  the  centre  of 
pressure  (as  already  shown  in 
Art.  90)  is  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  a  flat  plate  of  the  figure  of 
the  plane  surface,  or,  as  it  is 
usually  termed,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  plane  surface. 

If  an  inclined  or  vertical  plane  surface  be  immersed  in  a  liquid, 
let  OY  (fig.  62),  represent  a  section  of  the  horizontal  plane  at 
which  the  pressure  is  nothing,  and  B  F  a  vertical  section  of  tbka 


Fig.  62. 
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immersed  piano.  Let  rci  =  BE  be  the  depth  to  which  the  lower 
edge  of  this  plane  is  immersed  below  OY.  From  B  draw  BD  = 
BE,  and  -L-  BF;  produce  the  plane  BF  till  it  cuts  the  horizontal 
plane  of  no  pressure,  O  Y,  in  the  line  represented  in  section  by  O; 
through  O  and  D  draw  a  plane  O  H  D,  and  conceive  the  prism 
B  D  H  F  to  stand  normally  ui)on  the  base  B  F  and  to  be  bounded 
above  by  the  plane  DH.  The  pressure  on  the  plane  BF  will  be 
normal ;  its  amount  will  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  fluid  contained 
in  the  volume  B  D  H  F ;  that  is  to  say,  let  a;,  denote  the  depth  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  plane  BF  below  O  Y,  and  w  the  weight 
of  unity  of  the  volume  of  liquid;  then  the  Tnean  i/rUeTisUy  of  the 
pressure  on  B  F  is 

l>o  =  ^^ ' (!•) 

and  the  amount  of  the  pressure 

P  =  u;a;9-aieaBF (2.) 

Let  C  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  volume  B  D  H  F;  then  the 
centre  of  pressure  of  the  sui'face  B  F  is  the  point  where  it  is  cut  by 
the  perpendicular  CP  let  fall  on  it  from  C. 

A&  the  intensity  of  the  pressure  on  any  point  of  BF  is  propor- 
tional to  its  depth  below  OY,  and  consequently  to  its  distance  from 
O,  this  is  a  case  of  uniformly  varying  stress,  and  the  formulae  of 
Article  94  are  applicable  to  it.  In  the  application  of  those  formulae 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  ordinates  y  are  to  be  measured  hori- 
zontally in  the  plane  BF,  whose  centre  of  gravity  is  to  be  taken  as 
the  origin;  that  the  co-ordinates  x  are  to  be  measured  in  the  same 
plane,  along  the  direction  of  steepest  declivity ,  and  reckoned  positive 
downwards;  and  that  the  value  of  the  constant  a  in  the  equations  of 
Article  94  is  given  by  the  formula 

a  =  u'sinac (3.) 

where  »  is  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  plane  B  F  to  a  horizontal 
plana 

125,   Prcimure  Is  um  MndmOniie  VnUmrmlj  Stoi^lag  SoUd. — Conceive 

a  mass  of  homogeneous  solid  mate- 
rial to  be  indefinitely  extended 
laterally  and  downwards,  and  to 
be  bounded  above  by  a  plane  sur- 
face, making  a  given  angle  of  de- 
clivity 0  with  a  horizontal  plane. 
In  fig.  G3,  let  Y  O  Y  represent  a  ver- 
tical section  of  that  upper  sloping 
surface  along  its  dii-ection  of  greatest 
declivity,  and  O  X  a  vertical  plane 
Fig.  63.  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  vertical 
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section  whidi  is  represented  by  tbe  pftper.  Let  to  be  the  uniform 
weight  of  nnity  of  Tolmne  of  the  sabstanoa  Let  B  B  be  any 
plane  parallel  to,  and  at  a  vertical  depth  x  below  the  plane  T  T. 
If  the  substance  is  exposed  to  no  external  force  except  its  own 
weighty  the  onlj  pressore  which  any  portion  of  the  plane  B  B  can 
have  to  sustain  is  the  weight  of  the  material  directly  above  iL 
Henoe  follows — 

Thbobem  L  In  an  xncUfinile  homogefieons  tolid  hounded  above  hy 
a  doping  flane^  the  pressure  on  any  plane  parallel  to  that  doping 
mtarfaee  is  vertical,  and  of  an  uniform  intensity  equal  to  the  weight  of 
the  vertical  prism  which  stands  on  unity  of  area  of  the  given  plane. 

The  area  of  the  horizontal  section  of  that  prism  is  cos  i,  conse- 
qnentlj,  the  intensity  of  the  vertical  pressure  on  the  plane  B  B  at 

the  depth  x  is 

p^  =  117a;  cos  # ^ (1.) 

From  the  above  theorem,  combined  with  the  principle  of  conjugate 
stresses  of  Article  101,  there  follows — 

Theobem  IL  The  strees,  if  any,  on  any  vertical  plane  is  paraUd 
to  the  doping  sarfa/oe,  and  conjtigaie  to  the  stress  on  a  plane  paralld 
to  that  surface. 

Consider  now  the  condition  of  a  prismatic  molecule  A,  bounded 
above  and  below  by  planes  B  B,  C  C,  parallel  to  the  sloping  surface 
Y  Y,  and  laterally  by  two  paii-s  of  parallel  vertical  planes.  Let 
the  common  area  of  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  this  prism  be 
unity,  and  its  height  ax;  then  its  volume  is  A  x  •  cos  0,  and  its 
w^ht  ti7  A  05  •  cos  0,  which  is  equal  and  opposite  to,  and  balanced 
by  the  excess  of  the  vertical  pressure  on  its  lower  face  above  the 
vertical  pressure  on  its  upper  face.  Therefore,  the  pressures  paral- 
lel to  the  sloping  surfece,  on  the  vertical  faces  of  the  prism,  must 
balance  each  other  independently ;  therefore  they  must  be  of  equal 
mean  intensity  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  layer  between 
the  planes  B  B,  C  C ;  whence  follows — 

Theorem  IIL  The  stale  of  stress,  at  a  given  uniform  depth  below 
the  doping  surface,  is  uniform, 

126.  Ob  tiM  Parmllel  ProjecCl«B  mf  ScreM  BBd  Weight. — In  apply- 
ing the  principles  of  pai-allel  projection  to  distributed  forces,  it  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  those  principles,  as  stated  in  Chapter  IV., 
are  applicable  to  lines  representing  the  amounts  or  resultants  of 
distributed  forces,  and  not  tlieir  intensities.  The  relations  amongst 
the  intensities  of  a  system  of  distributed  forces,  whose  resultants 
have  been  obtained  by  the  method  of  projection,  are  to  be  arrived 
at  by  a  subsequent  process  of  dividing  each  projected  resultant  by 
the  projected  space  over  which  it  is  distributed. 

Examples  of  the  application  of  processes  of  this  kind  to  practical 
questions  will  appear  in  the  Second  Part 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ON   STABLE  AND  UNSTABLE  EQXJILIBRIU3f. 

127.  muM»  Wid  UBMable  EqnOlbrlnm  •f  a  Vrtm  Bodf. — Sup- 
pose a  body,  which  is  in  equilibrio  under  a  balanced  system  of  forces, 
to  be  free  to  move,  and  to  be  caused  to  deviate  to  a  small  extent 
from  its  position  of  equilibrium.  Then  if  the  body  tends  to  deviate 
further  from  its  original  position,  its  equilibrium  is  said  to  be  un- 
stable;  and  if  it  tends  to  return  to  its  original  position,  its  equi- 
librium is  said  to  be  stable. 

Cases  occur  in  which  the  equilibrium  of  the  same  body  is  stable 
for  one  kind  or  direction  of  deviation,  and  unstable  for  another. 

"When  the  body  neither  tends  to  deviate  further,  nor  to  recover 
its  original  position,  its  equilibrium  is  said  to  be  indifferent. 

The  solution  of  tjhe  question,  whether  the  equilibrium  of  a  given 
body  under  given  forces  is  stable,  unstable,  or  indifferent,  for  a 
given  kind  of  deviation  of  position,  is  effected  by  supposing  the 
deviation  made,  and  finding  the  resultant  of  the  forces  which  act 
on  the  body,  altered  as  they  may  be  by  the  deviation,  in  amoimt,  in 
position,  or  in  botL  If  this  resultant  acts  towards  the  same  direc- 
tion witji  the  deviation,  the  equilibrium  is  unstable — ^if  towards  the 
opposition  direction,  stable — and  if  the  resultant  is  still  nothing, 
the  equilibrium  is  indifferent 

The  disturbance  of  a  free  body  from  a  position  of  stable  equi- 
librium causes  it  to  oscillate  about  that  position. 

128.  SiaMUtT  •r  a  Fixed  Bedf. — The  term  "stability,"  as  ap- 
plied to  the  condition  of  a  body  forming  part  of  a  structure,  has,  in 
most  cases,  a  meaning  different  from  that  explained  in  the  last 
Article,  viz.,  the  property  of  remaining  in  equUihrio,  without  sen- 
sible deviation  of  position,  notwithstanding  certain  deviations  of 
the  load,  or  externally  applied  force,  from  its  mean  amount  or  posi- 
tion. Stability,  in  this  sense,  forms  one  of  the  principal  subjects  of 
the  second  part  of  this  treatise. 


PART  n. 

THEORY  OF  STRUCTURES. 


OHAPTER  L 

DEFDOnOKB  AND  GENERAL  PRIKCIPLEBL 


129.  BaBcifgs— Plccca  jr»iMtfc — Structures  have  already,  in 
Article  15,  been  distinguisbed  from  machinea  A  structure  con- 
sists of  two  or  more  solid  bodies,  called  its  pieces,  wbicb  toucb  eacb 
otber,  and  are  connected  at  portions  of  tbeir  surfaces  called  ^rito. 

130.  Swyp— la  F— dti— . — ^Altbougb  tbe  pieces  of  a  structure 
are  fixed  relatively  to  eacb  otber,  tbe  structure  as  a  wbole  may  be 
eitber  fixed  or  moveable  relatively  to  tbe  eartb. 

A  fixed  structure  is  supported  on  a  part  of  tbe  solid  material  of 
tbe  eartb,  called  tbe  /ouTidation  of  tbe  structure ;  tbe  pressures  by 
wbicb  tbe  structure  is  supported,  being  tbe  i-esistances  of  tbe  various 
parts  of  tbe  foundation,  may  be  more  or  less  oblique. 

A  moveable  structure  may  be  supported,  as  a  sbip,  by  floating  in 
water,  or  as  a  carriage,  by  resting  on  tbe  solid  ground  tbrougb 
wbeels.  Wben  sucb  a  structure  is  actually  in  motion,  it  partakes 
to  a  certain  extent  of  tbe  properties  of  a  macbine  ;  and  the  deter- 
mination of  tbe  forces  by  wbicb  it  is  supported  requires  tbe  con- 
sideration of  dynamical  as  well  as  of  statical  principles ;  but  wben  it 
is  not  in  actual  motion,  tbougb  capable  of  being  moved,  tbe  pres- 
sures wbicb  support  it  are  determined  by  tbe  principles  of  statics ; 
and  it  is  obvious  tbat  tbey  must  be  wboUy  vertical,  and  bave  tbeir 
resultant  equal  and  directly  opposed  to  tbe  weigbt  of  tbe  structure. 

131.  The  CmaMitkmnm  •€  Bqambrlaat  •€  a  Saracaire  are  tbe  tbree 
following  :— 

I.  That  ^le  forces  exerted  on  the  whole  structtire  by  external  bodies 
shall  balance  each  other,  Tbe  forces  to  be  considered  imder  tbis  bead 
are — (1.)  tbe  Attraction  of  tbe  Eartb,  tbat  is,  tbe  weigfU  of  tbe 
structure ;  (2.)  tbe  Eostemal  Load,  arising  from  tbe  pressures  exerted 
against  the  structure  by  bodies  not  forming  part  of  it  nor  of  its 
foundation ;  (these  two  kinds  of  forces  constitute  the  gross  or  t<^al 
load;  (3.)  the  Supporting  Pressn/res,  or  resistance  of  the  founda- 
tion. Those  three  classes  of  forces  will  be  spoken  of  together  as 
the  External  Forces, 
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II.  Thai  Uis  forces  exerted  on  each  piece  of  the  structure  shall 
haJUmce  each  other.  These  consist  of — (1.)  the  Weight  of  the  piece, 
and  (2.)  iAieEoctemalLoad  on  it,  making  together  the  Gross  Load;  and 
(3.)  the  Resistances,  or  stresses  exerted  at  the  joints,  between  the 
piece  under  consideration  and  the  pieces  in  contact  with  it. 

IIL  That  the  forces  exerted  on  each  of  the  parts  into  which  the 
pieces  of  the  structv/re  cam,  he  conceived  to  he  divided  shall  halance 
each  other.  Suppose  an  ideal  surface  to  divide  any  part  of  any  one 
of  the  pieces  of  the  structure  from  the  remainder  of  the  piece;  the 
forces  which  act  on  the  part  so  considered  are — (1.)  its  weight,  and 
(2.)  (if  it  is  at  the  external  surface  of  the  piece)  the  external  stress 
applied  to  it,  if  any,  making  together  its  gross  load;  (3.)  the  stress 
exerted  at  the  ideal  surface  of  division,  between  the  part  in  ques- 
tion and  the  other  parts  of  the  piece. 

132.  scaboitj,  strei^icii,  and  tMmnem. — It  is  necessary  to  the  per- 
manence of  a  structure,  that  the  three  foregoing  conditions  of 
equilibrium  should  be*frilfilled,  not  only  under  one  amoimt  and 
one  mode  of  distribution  of  load,  but  under  all  the  variations  of  the 
load  as  to  amount  and  mode  of  distribution  which  can  occur  in  the 
use  of  the  structure. 

Stability  consists  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  first  and  second  condi- 
tions of  equilibrium  of  a  structure  under  all  variations  of  load 
within  given  limits.  A  structure  which  is  deficient  in  stability 
gives  way  by  the  displacement  of  its  pieces  from  their  proper  posi- 
tion& 

Strength  consists  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  third  condition  of  equi- 
librium of  a  structure  for  all  loads  not  exceeding  prescribed  limits ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  greatest  internal  stress  produced  in  any  part  of 
anyi  piece  of  the  structure,  by  the  prescribed  greatest  load,  must  be 
such  as  the  material  can  bear,  not  merely  without  immediate  break- 
ing, but  without  such  injury  to  its  texture  as  might  endanger  its 
breaking  in  the  course  of  time. 

A  piece  of  a  structure  may  be  rendered  unfit  for  its  purpose  not 
merely  by  being  broken,  but  by  being  stretched,  compressed,  bent, 
twisted,  or  otherwise  strained  out  of  its  proper  shape.  It  is  neces- 
aaty,  therefore,  that  each  piece  of  a  structure  should  be  of  such 
dimensions  that  its  alteration  of  figure  under  the  greatest  load 
applied  to  it  shall  not  exceed  given  limits.  This  property  is  called 
st^ffiMsSy  and  is  so  connected  with  strength  that  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  them  together. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations,  it  is  evident  that  the  theory 
of  structures  may  be  divided  into  two  divisions,  relating,  the  first 
to  STABUJTT,  or  the  property  of  resisting  displacement  of  the  pieces, 
and  the  second  to  strength  and  stiffness,  or  the  power  of  each 
piece  to  resist  fracture  and  disfigurement. 
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133.  Bg— If  at  ChroM  l«oadL — The  mode  of  distribution  of  the 
inteDsity  of  the  load  upon  a  given  piece  of  a  structure  affects  the 
strength  and  stifihess  only.  So  far  as  stability/  alone  is  concerned, 
it  is  sufficient  to  know  the  magnitude  and  position  of  the  resuUarU 
of  that  load,  which  is  to  be  found  by  means  of  the  principles  ex- 
plained in  the  First  Part  of  this  work,  and  may  then  be  treated  as 
a  single  force. 

134.  Centre  ef  Besletance  ef  a  Jeint. — In  like  manner,  when 
stability  only  is  in  question,  it  is  sufficient  to  consider  the  position 
and  magnitude  of  the  resultant  of  the  resistance  or  stress  exerted 
between  two  pieces  of  a  structure  at  the  joint  where  they  meet, 
and  to  treat  that  resultant  as  a  single  force.  The  point  where  its 
line  of  action  traverses  the  joint  is  called  the  centre  of  resistance  of 
that  joint. 

135.  A  litee  ef  Bcaiatance  is  a  line,  stmight,  angular,  or  cur\*ed, 
traversing  the  centres  of  resistance  of  the  joints  of  a  structure.  It 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  direction  of  this  line  at  any  given 
joint  does  not  necessarily  coincide  with  the  direction  of  the  resist- 
ance at  that  joint,  although  it  may  so  coincide  in  certain  cases. 

136.  Jeteu  Clamed. — Joints,  and  the  structures  in  which  they 
occur,  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  the  limits  of  the 
^'ariation  of  position  of  which  their  centres  of  resistance  are  capable. 

L  Fra/mework  joints  are  such  as  occur  in  carpentry,  in  frames  of 
metal  bars,  and  in  structures  of  ropes  and  chains,  fixing  the  ends 
of  two  or  more  pieces  together,  but  offering  little  or  no  resistance 
to  change  in  the  relative  angular  positions  of  those  pieces.  In  a 
joint  of  this  class,  the  centre  of  resistance  is  at  the  middle  of  the 
joint,  and  does  not  admit  of  any  variation  of  position  consistently 
with  security, 

II.  Blockwork  joints  are  such  as  occur  in  masonry  and  brickwork, 
being  plane  or  curved  surfaces  of  contact,  of  considerable  extent  as 
compared  with  the  dimensions  of  the  pieces  which  they  connect, 
capable  of  resisting  a  thrust  more  or  less  oblique,  according  to 
laws  to  be  afterwards  explained,  but  not  of  resisting  a  pull  of  wii- 
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fident  intensity  to  be  taken  into  account  in  practice.  In  such 
joints  the  posdtion  of  the  centre  of  resistance  may  be  varied  within 
certain  limits. 

III.  Fastened  joirUSy  at  which,  by  means  of  some  strong  cement, 
or  of  bolts,  rivets,  or  other  fastenings,  two  pieces  are  so  connectecl 
that  the  joint  fixes  their  relative  angular  position,  and  is  capable  of 
resisting  a  pull  as  well  as  a  thrust  In  this  case,  the  centre  of 
resistance  may  be  at  any  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  joint ;  and 
there  may  even  be  no  centre  of  resistance,  when  the  resultant  of 
the  stress  at  the  joint  is  a  couple,  as  explained  in  Articles  91,  92, 
and  93.  It  is  obvious  that  the  effect  of  a  joint  thus  cemented  or 
fastened  is  to  make  the  two  pieces  which  it  connects  act  as  one 
piece,  and  that  the  resistance  which  it  is  capable  of  exerting  is 
a  question  not  of  stability  but  of  strengtL 

Section  1. — Equilibrium  and  Stability  ofFravies. 

137.  Fimme  is  here  used  to  denote  a  structure  composed  of  bars, 
rods,  links,  or  cords,  attached  together  or  supported  by  joints  of 
the  first  class  described  in  the  last  Article,  the  centre  of  resistance 
being  at  the  middle  of  each  joint,  and  the  line  of  resistance,  con- 
sequently, a  polygon  whose  angles  are  at  the  centres  of  the  joints. 
The  condition  of  a  single  bar  will  be  considered  first,  then  that  of  a 
combination  of  two  bars,  then  of  three  bars,  and  then  of  any  number. 
,11  138.  Tie. — Let  fig.  64  represent  a  single  bar  of  a 
frame,  L  the  centre  of  resistance  where  the  load  is  ap- 
plied, and  S  the  centre  of  resistance  where  the  support- 
ing force  is  applied  ;  so  that  the  straight  line  L  S  is  the 
"  Hne  of  resistance " 

The  bar  is  represented  as  being  straight  itself,  that 
being  the  figure  which  connects  the  points  L  and  S,  and 
gives  adequate  stiffiiess  and  strength,  with  the  least  ex- 
penditure of  material.  But  the  bar  may,  consistently 
with  the  principles  of  this  Article,  be  of  any  other  figure 
connecting  those  two  points,  provided  it  is  sufiiciently  strong  and 
stiff  to  prevent  their  distance  from  altering  to  an  extent  inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  structure. 

The  condition  of  the  bar  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  solid  in 
Article  23;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  load  F,  and  the  supporting 
resistance  R,  must  be  equal  and  directly  opposed,  and  must  both 
act  along  the  line  of  resistance  L  S. 

In  the  present  case  those  forces  are  supposed  to  be  directed  out- 
ward, or  from  each  other.  The  bar  between  L  and  S  is  in  a  state 
of  tension,  and  the  stress  exerted  between  any  two  divisions  of  it  is 
a  puU,  equal  and  opposite  to  the  loading  and  supporting  forcea    A 
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bar  in  this  condition  is  called  a  ^  It  is  obvious  that  a  rope  or 
chain  will  answer  the  purpose  of  a  tie. 

The  equdlibrium  of  a  tie  is  stable ;  for  if  its  angular  position  be 
deviated,  the  equal  forces  P  and  R,  which  originally  were  directly 
opposed,  now  constitute  a  couple  tending  to  restore  the  tie  to  its 
original  position. 

139.  stntt. — ^If  the  equal  and  opposite  forces  applied  to  the 
two  ends,  L  and  S,  of  the  line  of  resistance  of  a  bar  be  direct- 
ed (as  in  ^g.  65)  iniva/rds,  or  towards  each  other,  the  bar,  be- 
tween L  and  S,  is  in  a  state  of  compression,  and  the  stress 
exerted  between  any  two  divisions  of  it  is  a  thrvM  equal  and 
opposite  to  the  loading  and  supporting  forces.  It  is  obvious 
that  a  flexible  body  will  not  answer  the  purpose  of  a  stnit. 

The  equilibrium  of  a  moveable  strut  is  unstable;  for  if  its 
angular  position  be  deviated,  the  equal  forces  P  and  R, 
which  originaUy  were  directly  opposed,  now  constitute  a  j-jg  55, 
couple  tending  to  make  it  deviate  still  farther  from  its 
original  position. 

In  order  that  a  stmt  may  have  stability,  its  ends  must  be  pi^- 
vented  from  deviating  laterally.  Pieces  connected  with  the  ends 
of  a  strut  for  this  purpose  are  called  stays, 

140.  TrMUment  •f  the  Weight  ef  a  Bar. — In  the  two  preceding 

Articles,  the  weight  of  the  bar  itself  has  not  been  taken  into  ac- 
count. But  the  principles  of  those  Articles,  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
the  equxLibritum  ojilie  bar  as  a  whole,  continue  to  be  applicable  when 
the  weight  of  the  bar  is  treated  in  the  following  manner.  Resolve 
that  weight,  by  the  principles  of  Articles  39  and  40,  into  two  paral- 
lel components,  acting  through  L  and  S  respectively.  Let  P  now 
represent  not  merely  the  external  load,  but  the  resultant  of  that 
load,  and  of  the  component  of  the  weight  which  acts  through  L. 
Let  R  represent  not  merely  the  supporting  force,  but  the  resultant 
of  that  force  and  of  the  component  of  the  weight  which  acts  through 
S.    Then  P  and  R,  as  before,  must  be  equal  and  directly  opposed. 

In  many  cases,  the  weight  of  a  strut  or  tie  is  too  small  as  com- 
pared with  the  load  applied  to  it  to  require  to  be  specially  con- 
sidered in  practice. 

141.  Beam  under  Parallel  Ferces. — A  bar  supported  at  two 
points,  and  loaded  in  a  direction  perpendicular  or  oblique  to  its 
length  is  called  a  bea/m.  In  the  fiist  place,  let  the  supporting 
pressures  be  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the      14  ^ 

tsa 


direction  of  the  load  ;  and  let  the  load  act       T 
between  the  points  of  support,  as  in  ^g.  66 ;  J|^C 


where  P  represents  the  resultant  of  the  gross 
load,  including  the  weight  of  the  beam  itself, 
li,  the  point  where  the  line  of  action  of  that 


Fig.  66« 
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resultant  intersects  the  axis  of  the  beam^  Hj,  E,,  the  two  sup- 
porting pressures  or  resistances  of  the  props  parallel  to,  and  in  the 
same  plane  with  F,  and  acting  through  the  points  Si,  S^,  in  the 
axis  of  the  beauL 

Then,  according  to  the  Theorem  of  Article  39,  each  of  those 
three  forces  is  proportional  to  the  distance  between  the  lines  of 
action  of  the  other  two ;  and  the  load  is  equal  to  the  simi  of  the 
two  supporting  pressures ;  fchat  is  to  say, 

P  :  R,  :   n,  ::  STsi  :  l7^  :  TS, ; (1.) 

and  P  =  Ri  +  I^. (2.) 

^  Next,  let  the  load  act  beyond  the  points  of 

support,  as  in  fig.  67,  which  represents  a  canti" 
I.  lever  or  projecting  beam,  held  up  by  a  wall  or 
other  prop  at  Sj,  held  down  by  a  notch  in  a  mass 
of  masonry  or  otherwise  at  82,  and  loaded  so  that 
P  is  the  resultant  of  the  load,  including  the 
weight  of  the  beam.     Then  the  proportional 


ilk 


\ 


IV, 


I'/,!* 


'i 


»   "4 
Fig.  67. 

equation  (1)  remains  exactly  as  before;  but  the  load  is  equal  to 
the  difference  of  the  supporting  pressures ;  that  is  to  say, 

P  =  Ri  -  Ra (3.) 

In  these  examples  the  beam  is  represented  as  horizontal ;  but  the 
same  principles  would  hold  if  it  were  inclined ;  for  the  proportions 
amongst  the  distances  between  parallel  lines  in  the  same  plane  are 
the  same,  whether  they  be  measured  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
or  oblique  to  those  lines. 

142.  Beaai  nadcr  lacllned  ForcM. — Let  the  directions   of  the 

supporting  forces  R],  R3,  be  now  inclined 
to  that  of  the  resultant  of  the  load,  P,  as 
in  fig.  68.  This  case  is  that  of  the  equili- 
brium of  three  forces  treated  of  in  Articles 
51  and  52;  and  consequently  the  following 
principles  apply  to  it 

L  The  lines  of  action  of  the  supporting 
forces  and  of  the  resultant  of  the  load  must 
Fig.  68.  \^  in  one  plane. 

IL  They  must  intersect  in  one  point  (C,  ^g.  68). 

IIL  Those  three  forces  must  be  proportional  to  the  three  sides  of 
triangle  A,  respectively  parallel  to  i^eir  directions;  or  in  other 
words,  to  the  sides  and  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram. 

Problem.  Given  the  reitdtant  of  the  load  in  magnitude  and 
pomtion,  P,  the  line  0/ actum  of  (me  of  the  supporting  forces,  R,,  and 
the  centre  ofresisUmce  of  the  other,  S,;  required  tJie  line  of  action  of 
the  second  supporUng  force,  and  the  magnitudes  of  both. 
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Produce  the  line  of  addon  of  B  till  it  cuts  the  line  of  action  of 
P  at  the  point  C ;  join  C  S2 ;  this  will  be  the  line  of  action  of  Et; 
construct  a  triangle  A  with  its  sides  respectively  parallel  to  those 
three  lines  of  action  ;  the  ratios  of  the  sides  of  that  triangle  will 
give  the  ratios  of  the  forces. — Q.  E.  L 

To  express  this  algebraically,  let  t|,  is,  be  the  angles  made  by  the 
lines  of  action  of  the  supporting  forces  with  that  of  the  resultant 
of  the  load ;  then  because  each  side  of  a  triangle  is  proportional  to 
the  sine  of  the  angle  between  the  other  two, 


P :  Bi :  Bs : :  sin  (li  -r  ^)  •  sin  is :  siu  ij. 


143.  liMid  nvpmed  by  Tlurae  Pandlel  ForcM. — ThEOBEIL     If 

four  parallel  forces  balance  each  other,  let  their  lines  of  action  be  inter- 
seded  by  a  planey  and  let  the  four  points  of  intersection  be  joined  b^ 
six  straight  lines  so  as  to  form  four  triangles;  ea>ch  force  vrill  be  pro- 
portional to  the  area  of  the  triangle  whose  angles  are  in  the  lines  of 
action  of  the  other  three. 

In  fig.  69,  let  the  plane  of  the  paper  represent  the  plane  which 
is  cut  by  the  lines  of  action  of  the  four  forces 
in  the  points  L,  Si,  Ss,  S,;  let  P,  Ri,  E,,  R,, 
denote  the  four  parallel  forces.  Join  the  four 
points  by  six  lines  as  in  the  figure,  and  pro- 
duce each  of  the  three  lines  S  L  till  it  cuts  the 
opposite  line  S  S  in  one  of  the  points  B. 

Because  the  forces  balance  each  other,  the 
resultant  of  Bs  and  B,,  whose  magnitude  is 
Bs+  B,,  must  traverse  Bj;  and  because  the 
resultant  of  that  resultant  and  Bi  is  equal  and  opposite  to  P,  we 
must  have  the  following  proportion : — 


Rg.  69. 


P :  B| :  :  Si  Bi :  L  B , : :  A  S,  S,  S, :  A  S,  L  S3  ; 

and  applying  the  same  reasoning  to  the  forces  Bg,  B^,  we  find  the 
proportions, 

P  :  Bi :  B, :  B, : :  A  Si  S,  S, :  A  S,  L  Sa :  A  Sa  L  Si :  A  Si  L  S,. 
— Q.  K  D. 

By  the  aid  of  this  Theorem  may  be  determined  the  proportion 
in  which  the  load  of  a  given  body  is  distributed  amongst  three 
props,  exerting  parallel  supporting  forces. 

144.  Ttmmd  rapporied  hj  Tbree  Inclined  V«rccs. — The  case  of  a 
load  supported  by  three  inclined  forces  is  that  considered  in  Articles 
54  and  56.  The  lines  of  action  of  the  three  supporting  forces  must 
intersect  that  of  the  load  in  one  point ;  and  the  magnitudes  of  the 
three  supporting  forces  are  represented  by  the  three  edges  of  a 
parallelepiped,  whose  diagonal  represents  the  load. 
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145.  Vwmmm  mi  Tw»  Ban^BqaUOrtaai.— PbOBLEIC.    Figures  70, 

71,  and  72  represent  three  cases  in  which  a  fiume  consisting  of  two 


Fig.  70.  Fig.  71.  Fig.  72. 

bars,  jointed  to  each  other  at  the  point  L,  is  loaded  at  that  point  with 
a  given  force,  P,  and  is  supported  by  the  connection  of  the  bars  at 
their  farther  extremities,  S^,  Sj,  with  fixed  bodies.  It  is  required 
to  find  the  stress  on  each  bar,  and  the  supporting  forces  at  Si  and  S^. 

Resolve  the  load  P  (as  in  Article  55)  into  two  components,  6ri,Il3, 
acting  along  the  respective  lines  of  resistance  of  the  two  bars. 
Those  components  are  the  loads  borne  by  the  two  bars  respectively ; 
to  which  loads  the  supporting  forces  at  S|,  S2,  are  equal  and  directly 
opposed. — Q.  K  L 

The  symbolical  expression  of  this  solution  is  as  follows : — ^let  t„  t|, 
be  the  respective  angles  made  by  the  lines  of  resistance  of  the  bars 
with  the  Ime  of  action  of  the  load ;  then 

P  :  Bi  :  Ba  : :  sin  (i|  +  t,)  :  sin  is  :  sin  ii. 

The  inward  or  outward  direction  of  the  forces  acting  along  each 
bar  indicates  that  the  stress  is  a  thrust  or  a  pull,  and  the  bar  a 
strut  or  a  tie,  as  the  case  may  be.  Fig.  70  represents  the  case  of 
two  ties ;  fig.  71  that  of  two  struts  (such  as  a  pair  of  rafters  abutting 
against  two  walls) ;  ^g,  72  that  of  a  strut,  L  S^,  and  a  tie,  L  Sj  (such 
aa  the  gib  and  the  tie-rod  of  a  crane). 

146.  Fnune  of  Two  Ban — IHaMlltT. — ^A  frame  of  two  bars  is 
stable  as  regards  deviations  in  the  plane  of  its  lines  of  resistance. 

With  respect  to  UUeral  deviations  of  angular  position,  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  that  plane,  a  frame  of  two  ties  is  stable; 
so  also  is  a  frame  consisting  of  a  strut  and  a  tie,  when  the  direction 
of  the  load  inclines ^iwii  the  line  Sj  Sg,  joining  the  points  of  support. 

A  frame  consisting  of  a  strut  and  a  tie,  when  the  direction  of  the 
load  inclines  towards  the  line  S|  S,,  and  a  frame  of  two  struts  in  all 
cases,  are  unstable  laterally,  unless  provided  with  lateral  stays. 

These  principles  are  true  of  any  pair  of  adjacent  bars  whose  farther 
eenirea  of  resistance  are  fixed;  whether  forming  a  frame  by  them- 
seives,  or  a  part  of  a  more  complex  frame. 

147.  TnataMBt  af  lMairibate4  iioada. — Before  appl3ring  the  prin- 
ciples of  Article  145,  or  those  of  the  following  Azticles,  to  frames 
in  which  the  load,  whether  external  or  arising  from  the  weight  of 


.^^^  i\atU**iJmfait^  ,-.l*w^ 
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tlie  bars,  is  distributed  over  tHeir  lengthy  it  is  necessary  to  reduce 
th&t  distributed  load  to  an  equivalent  load,  or  seriesof  loads,  applied  at 
the  centres  of  resistance.    Tbe  steps  in  this  process  are  as  follows : — 

I.  Find  the  resultant  load  on  each  single  bar. 

IL  Besolve  that  load,  as  in  Article  141,  into  two  parallel  compo- 
nents acting throughihe  centresof  resistance  at  thetwoendsof  thebar. 

IIL  At  each  centre  of  resistance  where  two  bars  meet,  combine 
the  component  loads  due  to  the  loads  on  the  two  bars  into  one 
resultant,  which  is  to  be  considered  as  the  total  load  acting  through 
that  centre  of  resistance. 

IV.  When  a  centre  of  resistance  is  also  a  point  of  support,  the 
component  load  acting  through  it,  as  found  by  step  IL  of  the  pro- 
cess, is  to  be  left  out  of  consideration  until  the  supporting  force 
required  by  the  system  of  loads  at  the  other  joints  has  been  deter- 
mined ;  with  this  supporting  force  is  to  be  compounded  a  force 
equal  and  opposite  to  the  component  load  acting  directly  through  the 
point  of  support,  and  the  resultant  will  be  the  total  supporting  force. 

In  the  following  Articles  of  this  section,  all  the  frames  will  be 
supposed  to  be  loaded  only  at  those  centres  of  resistance  which 
are  not  points  of  support ;  and  therefore,  in  those  cases  in  which 
components  of  the  load  act  directly  through  the  points  of  support 
also,  forces  equal  and  opposite  to  such  components  must  be  com- 
bined with  the  supporting  forces  as  determined  in  the  following 
Articles,  in  order  to  complete  the  solution. 

148.    Triangaiar  Fraaae. — Let  ^g.   73  represent  a 
frame,  consisting  of  the  three  bars  A,  B,  C,  con- 
nected at  the  three  joints  1,  2,  3,  viz. :  C  and  A  at 

1,  A  and  B  at  2,  B  and  C  at  3.  Let  a  load  Pj  be 
applied  at  the  joint  1  in  any  given  direction ;  let 
supporting  forces,  P2,  Pj,  be  applied  at  the  joints 

2,  3 ;  the  lines  of  action  of  those  two  forces  must 
be  in  the  same  plane  with  that  of  Pj,  and  must  either  be  parallel 
to  it  or  intersect  it  in  one  point.     The  latter  case  is  taken  first, 
because  its  solution  comprehends  that  of  the  former. 

The  three  external  forces,  in  vii-tue  of  Article 
131,  condition  I.,  balance  each  other,  and  are 
therefore  proportional  to  the  three  sides  of  a  tri- 
angle respectively  parallel  to  their  directions.  In 
fig.  73*  let  A  B  C  be  such  a  triangle,  in  which 

C  A  represents  Pi, 
AB        ...         P^ 

B  C  a*.  Ps, 

Then  by  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  a  frame  of  two  bars 
(Article  145),  the  external  force  P,  applied  at  the  ^o\iA  \,  wA  "vJckft 


triangular 


Fig.  73. 
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resistances  or  stresses  along  the  bars  C  and  A  whicH  meet  at  that 
joints  are  represented  in  magnitude  by  the  sides  of  a  triangle  re- 
spectively pwullel  to  their  directions.     Therefore,  in  ^g,  73*  draw 

CO  parallel  to  the  bar  C,  and  AO  parallel  to  the  bar  A,  meeting 
in  the  point  O,  and  those  two  lines  will  represent  the  stresses  on 
the  bars  C  and  A  respectively.     In  the  same  manner  it  is  proved, 

that  B  O  represents  the  stress  on  the  bar  B.     The  three  lines  C  O, 
A O,  BO,  meet  in  one  point  O,  because  the  components  along  the 
line  of  direction  of  a  given  bar,  of  the  external  forces  applied  at 
its  two  extremities,  are  equal  and  directly  opposed« 
Hence  follows  the  following 

Theorem.  If  Hiree  forces  he  represented  by  the  three  sides  of  a 
triangle,  and  if  three  straight  lines  radioing  from  one  point  be  draton 
to  the  ihree  angles  of  thai  triangle,  dien  a  triangular  frame  whose 
lines  of  resistance  a/re  pa/raUd  to  tlie  three  radiating  lines  vnU  be  in 
equUibrio  under  the  three  given  forces,  each  force  being  a^pplied  to  the 
joint  where  Uie  tvx>  lines  of  resistance  meet,  which  are  pa/raUd  to  the 
radiating  lines  contiguous  to  thai  side  of  the  original  triangle  which 
represents  the  force  in  question. 

Also,  the  lengths  of  the  three  radiating  lines  wiU  represent  the 
stresses  on  the  bars  to  which  they  are  respectively  parallel. 

149.   Trteagalar  FnuM«  nadcr  Pandlel  Forces. — When  the  three 

external  forces  are  parallel  to  each  other,  the 
triangle  of  forces  ABC  of  fig.  73*  becomes  a 
straight  line  C  A,  as  in  fig.  74*,  divided  into  two 
segments  by  the  point  B.  Let  straight  lines  radiate 
from  O  to  A,  B,  C ;  and  let  fig.  74  represent  a 
triangular  frame  whose  sides  1  2  or  A,  2  3  or  B, 
3  1  or  C,  are  respectively  parallel  to  O  A,  O  B,  O  C  ; 

then  if  the  load  CA  be  applied  at  1  (fig.  74),  AB  applied 

at  2,  and  B  C  applied  at  3,  are  the  supporting  forces 

required  to  balance  it ;  and  the  radiating  lines  O  A, 

OB,  OC,  represent  the  stresses  on  the  bars  A,  B,  C, 
respectively. 

From  O  let  fall  O  H  perpendicular  to  C  A,  the  com- 
mon direction  of  the  extenial  forces.  Then  that  line 
will  represent  a  component  of  the  stress,  which  is  of 
equal  amount  in  each  bar.  When  CA,  as  is  usually  the  case,  is 
vertical,  OH  is  horizontal;  and  the  force  represented  by  it  is 
called  the  *'  horizontal  thrust"  of  the  fr-ame.  Horisontal  Stress  or 
Eesistcmee  would  be  a  more  precise  term ;  because  the  force  in 
question  is  a  pull  in  some  parts  of  the  frame,  and  a  thrust  in  others. 
In  fig.  74,  A  and  C  are  stnOs,  and  B  a  <t&    If  the  frame  were 


Fig.  74. 


Fig.  U*. 
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exactly  inverted,  all  the  forces  would  bear  the  same  proportions  to 
each  other ;  but  A  and  C  would  be  ties^  and  B  a  strut. 

The  trigonometrical  expression  of  the  relations  amongst  the  forces 
acting  in  a  triangular  frame,  under  parallel  forces,  is  as  follows : — 

Let  a,  6,  c,  denote  the  respective  angles  of  inclination  of  the  bars 
A,  B,  C,  to  the  line  O  H  (that  is,  in  general,  to  a  horizontal  line). 

Then,  Load  CA  =  OH  •  (tan  c  z±=  tan  a) ;  ' 

Supporting  fAB  =  OH -(tan  a  HP  tan  6);    (1.) 

Forces     |  bC  =  (JH  •  (tan  6  =tz  tan  c) ;  J 

The  siim  [  "*"  I  ^  *^  ^  ^^"'^^  when  the  two  )  opposite  directions 
^^  I  ~  J         inclinations  are  in        j  the  same  direction. 

OA  =  OH:    seca 
Stressett^  OB  =  OH  •  sec  6  \  (2.) 


0C  =  0H  -secc 


0H  = 


CA 


tan  c  =±:  tan  a 


.(3.) 


150.  Poiygmmi  Fnme— B^aiukrtun.— The  Theorem  of  Article 
148  is  the  simplest  case  of  a  general  theorem 
respecting  polygonal  frames  consisting  of  any 
number  of  bars,  which  is  arrived  at  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  In  fig.  75,  let  A,  B,  0,  D,  E,  be 
the  lines  of  resistance  of  the  bars  of  a  polygonal 
frame,  connected  together  at  the  joints,  whose 
centres  of  resistance  are,  1  between  A  and  B,  2 
between  B  and  C,  3  between  C  and  D,  4  between 
D  and  E,  and  5  between  E  and  A.  In  the  figure, 
the  frame  consists  of  five  bars;  but  the  demonstra- 
tion is  applicable  to  any  number.  From  a  point  j^  y^, 
O,  in  fig.  75*  (which  may  be  caUed  the  Diagram        

of  Forces),  draw  radiating  lines  OA,  OB,  OC,  OD,  OE,  parallel 

respectively  to  the  lines  of  resistance  of  the  bars;  and  on  those 

radiating  Imes  take  any  lengths  whatsoever,  to  represent  the  stresses 

on  the  several  bars,  which  may 

have  any  magnitudes  within  the 

limits  of  strength  of  the  material 

Join  the  points  thus  found  by 

straight  Imes,  so  as  to  form  a 

closed  polygon  ABODE  A ;  then 

it  is  evident  that  A  B  is  the  ex-  J%.  76, 
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temal  force,  which  being  applied  at  the  joint  1  of  A  and  B,  will 

produce  the  stress  O  A  on  A  and  Ofi  on  B ;  that  B5  is  the  external 
force  which  being  applied  at  the  joint  2  of  B  and  C,  will  produce 

the  stress  OB  on  B  (already  mentioned)  and  0(J  on  C;  and  so 
on  for  all  the  sides  of  the  polygon  of  forces  A  B  C  D  E  A  Hence 
follows  this 

Theorem.  If  lines  radiating  from  a  point  be  draum  pa/rallel  to 
the  lines  of  resistance  of  the  bars  of  a  polygonal  framfie,  then  the  sides 
of  amy  polygon  whose  angles  lie  in  those  radiaUng  lines  wiU  represent 
a  system  of  forces^  whichy  being  applied  to  the  joints  ofthefra/me,  will 
balance  eacJb  other  ;  each  such  forcA  being  applied  to  the  joint  bettoeen 
the  ba/rs  whose  lines  ofresistcmce  a/re  pa/raUd  to  the  pair  ofradiaivng 
lines  that  enclose  the  side  of  the  polygon  offorceSy  representing  the  force 
in  question.  Also,  the  lengths  oftfie  radiating  lines  wUl  represent  the 
stresses  along  the  bars  to  whose  lines  ofresistcmce  they  are  respectively 
pa/ralld, 

151.  €hP«B  Polygwma  Fnune. — ^When  the  polygonal  frame,  instead 
of  being  closed,  as  in  fig.  75,  is  converted  into  an  Open  frame,  by 
the  omission  of  one  bar,  such  as  E,  the  corresponding  modification 
is  made  in  the  diagram  of  forces  by  omitting  the  lines  O  E,  D  E, 
E  A   Then  the  polygon  of  external  forces  becomes  A  B  C  D  O  A  j  and 

D  O  and  O  A  represent  the  supporting  forces  respectively,  equal  and 
directly  opposed  to  the  stresses  along  the  extreme  bars  of  the  frame, 
D  and  A,  which  must  be  exerted  by  the  foundations  (called  in  this 
case  almtments)y  at  the  points  4  and  5,  against  the  ends  of  those 
bars,  in  order  to  maintain  the  equilibrium. 

152.  PolygoBid  Fnune— ScaMlhj. — The  stability  or  instability  of 
a  polygonal  frame  depends  on  the  principles  already  stated  in 
Articles  138  and  139,  viz.,  that  if  a  bar  be  fr^e  to  change  its 
angular  position,  then  if  it  is  a  tie  it  is  stable,  and  if  a  strut, 
unstable )  and  that  a  strut  may  be  rendered  stable  by  fixing  its 
ends. 

For  example,  in  the  frame  of  fig.  75,  E  is  a  tie,  and  stable ;  A,  B, 
0,  and  D,  are  struts,  free  to  change  their  angular  position,  and 
therefore  unstable. 

But  these  struts  may  be  rendered  stable  in  the  plane  of  the  frame 
by  means  of  stays ;  for  example,  let  two  stay-bars  connect  the  joints 

1  with  4,  and  3  with  5 ;  then  the  points  1,  2,  and  3,  are  all  fixed, 
so  that  none  of  the  struts  can  change  their  angular  positions.  The 
same  effect  might  be  produced  by  two  stay-bains  connecting  the  joint 

2  with  5  and  4. 

The  frame,  as  a  whole,  is  unstable,  as  being  liable  to  overturn 
laterally,  unless  provided  with  lateral  stays,  coimecting  its  joints 
with  fixed  point& 
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Now^  sappoae  the  frame  to  be  exactly  inverted,  the  loads  at  1,  2, 
and  3,  and  the  supporting  forces  at  4  and  5,  being  the  same  as 
before.  Then  E  becomes  a  strut ;  but  it  is  stable,  because  its  ends 
are  fixed  in  position ;  and  A,  B,  C,  and  D  become  ties,  and  are 
stable  without  being  stayed. 

An  open  polygon  consisting  of  ties,  such  as  is  formed  by  A,  B,  C, 
and  D  when  inverted,  is  called  by  mathematicians  2kfvmcvla/r  poly- 
garif  because  it  may  be  made  of  ropes. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  stability  of  an  wnMayed  polygon  of 
ties  is  of  the  kind  described  in  Article  127,  and  admits  of  oscSUUion 
to  and  fro  about  the  position  of  equilibrium.  This  oscillation  may 
be  injurious  in  practice,  and  stays  may  be  required  to  prevent  it. 

153.    PolygoBBl    Fmiii«    nadcr   Parallel   Forces* — 

When  the  external  forces  are  parallel  to  each  other, 
the  polygon  of  forces  of  fig.  75*  becomes  a  sti-aight 
line  A  D,  as  in  fig.  75**,  divided  into  segments  by 
the  radiating  lines  ]  and  each  segment  represents  the  ^ 
external  force  which  acts  at  the  joint  of  the  bars 
whose  lines  of  resistance  are  parallel  to  the  radiating 
lines  that  bound  the  segment.  Moreover,  the  seg- 
ment of  the  straight  A  D  which  is  intercepted  be- 
tween the  radiating  lines  parallel  to  the  lines  of 
resistance  of  any  ttoo  bars  wliether  corUigvmfs  or  not, 
represents  the  resultant  of  the  external  forces  which 
act  at  points  hetioeen  the  bars. 

Thus,  AD  represents  the  total  load,  consisting  of  the  three  por- 
tions AB,  B  C,  C  D,  applied  at  1,  2,  3  respectively.  DA  represents 
the  total  supporting  force,  equal  and  opposite  to  the  load,  consist- 
ing of  the  two  portions  D  E,  E  A,  applied  at  4  and  5  respectively. 

A  C  represents  the  resultant  of  the  load  applied  between  the  bars 
A.  and  C;  and  similarly  for  any  other  pair  of  bars. 

From  O  draw  O  H  perpendicular  to  A  D ;  then  that  line  re- 
presents a  component  of  the  stress,  whose  amount  is  the  same  in 
each  bar  of  the  frame.  When  the  load,  as  ia  usually  the  case,  is 
vertical,  that  component  is  called  the  *^ horizontal  thrust"  of  the 
frame,  and,  as  in  Article  149,  might  more  correctly  be  called  hori- 
zontal stress  or  resista/ncey  seeing  that  it  is  a  pull  in  some  of  the 
bars  and  a  thrust  in  others. 

The  trigonometrical  expression  of  these  principles  is  as  follows: — 

Let  the  force  O  H  be  denoted  simply  by  H. 
Let  t,  i\  denote  the  inclinations  to  O  H  of  the  lines  of  resistance 
of  a^y  two  bars,  contiguous  or  not. 

Let  R,  B',  be  the  respective  stresses  which  act  along  those  bars. 


Fig.  76 
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Let  P  be  the  resultant  of  the  external  forces  acting  through  the 
joint  or  joints  between  those  two  bars. 

Then  K=:H-sect;  K  =  H-8eci'; 

P  =  H(tant=+=tani7 
mi     (      sum      )  of  the  tangents  of  the  inclinations  is  ( opposite  ) 
(  difference  j     to  be  used  according  as  they  are     (  similar  J  * 

154.  Optn.  Polygonal  Fnune  sMder  Parallel  Forces. —  When  the 
frame  becomes  an  open  polygon  by  the  omission  of  the  bar  E,  the 
diagram  of  forces  75**  is  modified  by  omitting  the  line  O  K 

Then  the  supporting  forces  exerted  by  the  abutments  at  4  and  5, 
are  no  longer  represented  by  the  segments  D  E  and  E  A  of  the  line 
A D,  but  by  the  inclined  lines  DO  and  O  A,  equal  and  directly 
opposed  respectively  to  the  stresses  along  the  extreme  bars  of  the 
fr&me,  D  and  A. 

Let  i^  and  i^  denote  the  angles  of  inclination  of  those  bars. 

Let  Rj  =  O  D  and  R^  =  O  A  be  the  stresses  along  them. 
Let  2  '  P  =  A  D  denote  the  total  load  on  the  frame.     Then  by 
the  equations  of  Article  153, 

2P 
tanttf  +  tani,' 
Rj  =  H  •  sec  ijj  R.  =  H  *  sec  V 

155.  Bracias  of  Frames. — ^A  brace  is  a  stay-bar  on  which  there 
is  a  permanent  stress.  When  the  external  forces  applied  to  a  poly- 
gonal &ame,  although  balancing  each  other  as  an  entire  system,  are 
distributed  in  a  manner  not  consistent  with  the  equilibrium  of  each 
bar  separately,  then  by  connecting  two  or  more  joints  together  by 
means  of  braces,  which  may  be  either  struts  or  ties,  the  resistances 
of  those  braces  may  be  made  to  supply,  at  the  joints  which  they 
connect,  the  forces  wanting  to  produce  equilibriimi  of  each  bar. 

The  resistance  of  a  brace  introduces  a  pair  of  equal  and  opposite 
forces,  acting  along  the  line  of  resistance  of  the  brace,  upon  the 
pair  of  joints  which  it  connects.  It  therefore  does  not  alter  the 
resultant  of  the  forces  applied  to  that  pair  of  joints  in  amount  nor 
in  position;  but  only  the  distribiUion  of  the  components  of  that 
resultant  on  the  pair  of  joints. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  any  number  of  joints  connected  by  a 
system  of  braces. 

•  To  exemplify  the  use  of  braces  and  the  mode  of  determining  the 
stresses  on  them,  let  fig.  76  represent  a  frame  such  as  frequently 
occurs  in  iron  roofe,  consisting  of  two  struts  or  rafters,  A  and  E, 
and  three  tie-bars,  B,  C,  and  D,  forming  a  polygon  of  five  sides, 
jointed  at  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  loaded  vertically  at  1,  and  supported  by  the 
vertical  resistajice  of  a  pair  of  walls  at  2  and  5.     The  joints  3  and 
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A,  haying  no  loacU  applied  to  them,  are  connected  with  1  by  the 


/*  c 

Fig.  76. 
braces  1 4  and  13.     It  is  required  to  find  the  stresses  on  those 
braces,  and  on  the  other  pieces  of  the  frame. 

To  make  the  diagram  of  forces  (fig.  76*),  draw  the  vertical  line 
£  A,  as  in  Article  153,  to  represent 

the  direction  of  the  Ic^  and  of  the  ^j,,  -^ 

supporting  forces. 

The  two  segments  of  that  line,  AB 

and  dE,  are  to  be  taken  to  represent    d.e 
the  supporting  forces  at  2  and  5;  and 
the  whole  line  E  A  will  represent  the 


RC.D 


Fig.  76.* 


load  at  1.  From  the  ends,  and  from  the  point  of  division  of  the 
scale  of  external  forces  E  A,  draw  straight  lines  parallel  respectively 
to  the  lines  of  resistance  of  the  frame,  each  line  being  drawn  from 
the  point  in  E  A  that  is  marked  with  the  corresponding  letter. 
Then  A  a  and  B  6,  meeting  at  a,  6,  will  represent  the  stresses  along 
A  and  B  respectively ;  and  E  e  and  D  d,  meeting  in  d,  e,  will 
represent  the  stresses  along  D  and  E  respectively ;  but  those  four 
lines,  instead  of  meeting  each  other  and  C  c  parallel  to  C  in  one 
point,  leave  gaps,  which  are  to  be  filled  up  by  drawing  straight  lines 
parallel  to  ike  braces:  that  is  say,  from  a,  6,  to  c,  parallel  to  13; 
and  from  dj  e,  to  c,  parallel  to  4  1.  Then  those  straight  lines  will 
represent  the  stresses  along  the  braces  to  which  they  are  respectively 
parallel ;  and  0  c  will  represent  the  tension  along  C.  Upon 
analyzing  the  diagram  of  forces  so  constructed,  it  will  be  found 
that  to  each  joint  in  the  frame,  fig.  76,  there  corresponds  in  ^g, 
76*  a  triangle,  or  other  closed  polygon,  having  its  sides  respec- 
tively parallel,  and  therefore  proportional,  to  the  forces  that  act  at 
that  joint.     For  example, 

Joints,         1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 

Polygons,  EAaceE;  AB6Aj  Bc6B;  DdfcD;  DE«D. 

The  order  of  the  letters  indicates  the  directions  in  which  the 
forces  act  relatively  to  the  joints.* 

The  method  of  arranging  the  positions  of  braces,  and  determining 
the  stresses  along  them,  of  which  an  example  has  been  given,  may 
he  thus  described  in  general  terms. 

If  the  distribution  of  the  loads  on  the  joints  of  a  polygonal  frame, 
though  consistent  with  its  equilibrium  as  a  whole,  be  not  consistent 

*  This  method  of  treating  braced  frames  contiaaa  «aiViniQito'V€nL«DL\i  «a%« 
getted  by  Mr.  Clerk  Maxweu  in  1857. 
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with  tbe  equilibrium  of  each  bar,  then,  in  the  diagram  of  ^orce3, 
when  converging  lines  respectively  parallel  to  the  lines  of  redstancc 
are  drawn  from  the  angles  of  the  polygon  of  external  forces,  those 
converging  lines,  instead  of  meeting  in  one  point,  will  be  found  to 
have  gaps  between  them.  The  lines  necessaiy  to  fill  up  those  gapA 
will  indicate  the  forces  to  be  supplied  by  means  of  the  resbtance 
of  braces. 

156.  Bi«idit7  of  a  Tnus.— The  word  i/niaa  is  applied  in  carpentry 
and  iron  framing  to  a  triangular  frame,  and  to  a  polygonal  frame  to 
which  rigidity  is  given  by  staying  and  bracing,  so  that  its  figure 
shall  be  incapable  of  alteration  by  turning  of  the  bars  about  theii* 
joints.  If  each  joint  were  aJbsolutdy  of  the  kind  described  as  the 
first  class  in  Article  136,  that  is,  like  a  hinge,  incapable  of  offering 
any  resistance  to  alteration  of  the  relative  angular  position  of  the 
bars  connected  by  it,  it  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  fulfil  the 
condition  of  rigidity,  that  every  polygonal  fiume  should  be  divided 
by  the  lines  of  resistance  of  stays  and  braces  into  triangles  and  other 
polygons  so  arranged,  that  every  polygon  of  four  or  more  sides 
should  be  surrounded  by  triangles  on  all  but  two  sides  and  the 
included  angle  at  farthest.  For  every  unstayed  polygon  of  four  sides 
or  more,  with  flexible  joints,  is  flexible,  unless  all  the  angles  except 
one  be  fixed  by  being  connected  with  triangles. 

Sometimes,  however,  a  certain  amount  of  stiffness  in  the  joints  of 
a  frame,  and  sometimes  the  resistance  of  its  bars  to  bending,  is  relied 
upon  to  give  rigidity  to  the  frame,  when  the  load  upon  it  is  sub- 
ject to  small  variations  only  in  its  mode  of  distribution.  For 
example,  in  the  truss  of  fig.  81  (for  which  see  Article  161,  fjEurther 
on),  the  tie-beam  A  A  is  made  in  one  piece,  or  in  two  or  more 
pieces,  so  connected  together  as  to  act  like  one  piece ;  and  part  of 
its  weight  is  suspended  from  the  joints  C,  C,  by  the  rods  C  B,  C  B. 
These  rods  also  servo  to  make  the  resistance  of  the  tie-beam  C  C  to 
being  bent,  act  so  as  to  prevent  the  struts  AC,  C C,  C  A,  from 
deviating  from  their  proper  angular  positions,  by  turning  on  the 
joints  A,  C,  C,  A.  If  A  B,  B  B,  and  B  A,  were  three  distinct 
pieces,  with  flexible  joints  at  B,  B,  it  is  evident  that  the  frame 
might  be  disfigured  by  distortion  of  the  quadrangle  B  C  C  B. 

157.  TwrlatioBB  of  lioad  on  Tnus.— The  object  of  stiffening  a 
truss  by  braces  is  to  enable  it  to  sustain  loads  variously  distributed ; 
for  were  the  load  always  distributed  in  one  way,  a  frame  might  be 
designed  of  a  figure  exactly  suited  to  that  load,  so  that  there  should 
be  no  need  of  bracing. 

The  variations  of  load  produce  variations  of  stress  on  all  the 
pieces  of  the  frame,  but  especially  on  the  braces ;  and  each  piece 
must  be  suited  to  withstand  the  greatest  stress  to  which  it  is  liable. 

Some  pieces,  and  especially  braces,  may  have  to  act  sometimes  as 
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struts  and  sometimes  as  ties,  according  to  the  mode  of  distribution 
of  the  load. 

158.  Bar  coBUMOB  tm  mermnd  Fnunea. — ^When  the  same  bar  foims 
at  the  same  time  part  of  two  or  more  different  frames,  the  stress 
along  it  is  determined  by  the  aid  of  the  following 

Theoreic.  The  stress  on  a  bar  common  to  two  or  more  frames,  is 
the  resuUant  of  the  different  stresses  to  which  it  is  subjed,  in  virtue  of 
Ua  position  in  the  different  frames. 

Illustrations  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  following  Articles. 

159.  neemmdmrj  TmaaiBc. — A  secondary  truss  is  a  truss  which  is 
supported  by  another  trus& 

When  a  load  is  distributed  over  a  great  number  of  centres  of 
resistance,  it  may  be  advantageous,  inst^id  of  connecting  all  those 
centres  by  one  polygonal  frame,  to  sustain  them  by  means  of  several 
small  trusses,  which  are  supported  by  larger  trusses,  and  so  on,  the 
whole  structure  of  secondary  trusses  resting  finally  on  one  large 
truss,  which  may  be  called  the  primary  truss.  In  such  a  combina- 
tion, the  same  piece  may  often  form  part  of  different  trusses ;  and 
then  the  stress  upon  it  is  to  be  determined  according  to  the  Theorem 
of  Article  158. 

Example  I.  Fig.  77  represents  a  kind  of  secondary  trussing  com- 
mon in  the  framework  of  iron  roofs. 


Fig.  77. 


The  entire  frame  is  supported  by  pillars  at  2  and  3,  each  of  which 
sustains  in  all,  half  the  weight. 

1  2  3  is  the  primary  truss,  consisting  of  two  rafters  1  3,  1  2,  and 
a  tie-rod  2  3. 

The  weight  of  a  division  of  the  roof  is  distributed  over  the 
rafters. 

The  middle  point  of  each  rafter  is  supported  by  a  secondary  truss; 
one  of  those  is  marked  1  4  3 ;  it  consists  of  a  strut,  1  3  (the  rafter 
itself),  two  ties  4  1,4  3,  and  a  strut-brace,  5  4,  for  transmitting  the 
load,  applied  at  5,  to  the  point  where  the  ties  meet. 

Each  of  the  two  larger  secondary  trusses  just  described  supports 
two  smaller  secondary  trusses  of  similar  form  and  construction  to 
itself;  two  of  those  are  marked  1  7  5,  5  6  3 ;  and  the  subdivision  of 
the  load  might  be  carried  still  farther. 

In  determining  the  stresses  on  the  pieces  of  this  structure,  it  is 
indifferent,  so  far  as  mathematical  accuracy  is  concerned,  whether  we 
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commence  with  the  primaiy  truss  or  with  the  secondary  trusses ; 
but  by  commencing  with  the  primary  truss^  the  process  is  rendered 
more  simple. 

(1.)  Primary  Truss  12  3.  Let  W  denote  the  weight  of  the  roof; 
then  ^  W  is  distributed  over  each  rafter,  the  resultants  acting 
through  the  middle  points  of  the  rtf^-ors.  Divide  each  of  those 
resultants  into  two  equal  and  parallel  components,  each  equal  to 
^  W,  acting  through  the  ends  of  the  rafter ;  then  |  W  is  to  be 
considered  as  directly  supported  at  3,  ^  W  at  2,  and  ^  W  +  ^  W 
=  ^  W  at  1 ;  therefore  the  load  at  the  joint  1  is 

Let  t  be  the  inclination  of  the  rafters  to  the  horizon ;  then  by  the 
equations  of  Article  149 

2tani""4tani' ^^'^ 

This  is  the  pull  upon  the  horizontal  tie-rod  of  the  primary  truss, 

2  3 ;  and  the  thrust  on  each  of  the  rafters  13,  1  2,  is  given  by  Ihe 

equation 

.       Wcosect  ,.. 

R  =  Hseci  = J (2.) 

(2.)  Secondary  Truss  14  3  5.  The  rafter  1  3  has  the  load  ^  W 
distributed  over  it ;  and  reasoning  as  before,  we  are  to  leave  two 
quarters  of  this  out  of  the  calculation,  as  being  directly  supported 
at  1  and  4,  and  to  consider  one-half,  or  ^  W,  ay  being  the  vertical 
load  at  the  point  5.  The  truss  is  to  be  considered  as  consisting  of 
a  polygon  of  four  pieces,  5 1,  1  4,  4  3,  3  5,  two  of  which  happen  to  be 
in  the  same  straight  line,  and  of  the  strut-brace,  5  4,  which  exerts 
obliquely  upwards  against  5,  and  obliquely  downwards  against  4,  a 
thrust  equal  to  the  component  perpendicular  to  the  rafter  of  the 
load  \  W;  which  thrust  is  given  by  the  equation 

R,4  =  iWcosi (3.) 

Then  we  easily  obtain  the  following  values  of  the  stresses  on  the 
rafber  and  ties,  in  which  each  stress  is  d 'stinguislu'd  by  having  affixed 
to  the  letter  R  the  numbers  denoting  the  two  joints  between  which 
it  acts. 


^«  +;^ci  i  R41  =  Iv4i  =  IT-' — •  =  —  W  cotan  t : 
on  ties  (     *•        ^*        2smi        8  ' 


Thrusts 

on 

rafter 


8 

R  1  1 

Rai  ^=  TTT^-  "^  oWsini=r  -W  cosec  i 
2tant       8  8 

Rf  1  =  o^  *.  —  -  W sin i  =  -  W(cosec t - 2 sint) 
2tant       8  8      ^  ^ 


(4.) 
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The  difference  between  the  thrusts  on  the  two  divisions  of  the 
rafter, 

B,,  — E«j=iWsm^ 

is  the  component  along  the  rafter  of  the  load  at  the  point  5. 

(3.)  Smaller  Secondary  Trusses,  17  5,  5  6  3. — These  trusses  are 
similar  in  every  respect  to  the  larger  secondary  trusses,  except 
that  the  load  on  each  point  is  one-half,  and  consequently  each  of 
the  stresses  is  reduced  to  one-half  of  the  corresponding  stress  in  the 
equations  3  and  4. 

(4.)  Resultant  Stresses.  The  pidl  on  the  middle  division  of  the 
great  tie-rod  2  3  is  simply  that  due  to  the  primary  truss,  12  3.  The 
pull  on  the  tie  4  7  is  simply  that  due  to  the  secondary  truss  14  3. 
The  pulls  on  the  ties  5  7,  5  6,  are  simply  those  due  to  the  smaller 
secondary  trusses,  1  5  7,  5  6  3.  But  agreeably  to  the  Theorem  of  Art 
158,  the  pull  on  the  tie  1  7  is  the  sum  of  those  due  to  the  larger 
secondary  truss  14  3,  and  the  smaller  secondary  truss  17  5.  The 
pull  on  6  4  is  the  sum  of  those  due  to  the  primary  truss  12  3  and  to 
the  larger  secondary  truss  14  3.  The  pull  on  6  3  is  the  sum  of  those 
due  to  the  primary  truss  1  2  3,  to  the  larger  secondary  truss  143,  and 
to  the  smaller  secondary  truss  5  6  3.  The  thrust  on  each  of  the  four 
divisions  of  the  rafter  1  3,  is  the  sum  of  three  thrusts,  due  re- 
spectively to  the  primary  truss,  the  larger  secondary  truss,  and  one 
or  other  of  the  smaller  secondary  trusses. 

Eocample  II.  Fig.  78  represents  another  form  of  truss  common  in 
Toois.     Let  W  be  the  weight  of  the  roof,  as  before,  distributed  over 


the  rafters  1  2, 1  3.  2  3  is  the  great  tie-rod;  1  7,  6  5,  8  9,  suspension- 
rods;  7  6,  7  8,  5  4,  9  10,  struts. 

(1.)  Primary  Truss  12  3.  The  load  at  1,  as  before,  is  to  be  taken 
as  =  ^W. 

(2.)  Secondary  Trusses  7  6  3,  7  8  2.  The  loa<i  at  6  is  to  be  held  to 
consist  of  one-half  of  the  load  between  6  and  1 ,  and  one-half  of  the 
load  between  6  and  3  ;  that  is,  one-half  of  the  load  between  1  and 
3,  or  \  W.  The  trusses  are  triangular,  each  consisting  of  two  struts 
and  a  tie,  and  the  stresses  are  to  be  found  as  in  Article  149. 

The  suspension-rod  1  7  supports  two-thirds  of  the  load  on  7  6  3, 
and  two-thirds  of  the  load  on  7  8  2 ;  that  is,  1  -i  •  W  =  4  Wj  and 
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this,  together  with  i  W  which  rests  dvrecdy  on  1,  makes  up  the 
load  of  i  W,  already  mentioned 

(3.)  Smaller  Secondary  Trusses  3  4  5, 9  10  2.     Each  of  the  points 

4  and  10  sustains  a  load  of  i  W,  &om  which  the  stresses  on  the  bars 
of  those  smaller  trasses  can  be  determined. 

One-half  of  the  load  on  4,  that  is  I't  W,  hangs  by  the  suspension- 
rod  6  5 ;  and  this,  together  with  i  W,  which  rests  directly  on  6, 
makes  up  the  load  of  i  W  on  that  point,  formerly  mentioned  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  the  suspension-rod  8  9. 

(4.)  Besultcmt  Stresses.  The  pull  between  5  and  9  is  the  sum  of 
those  due  to  the  primary  and  larger  secondary  trusses;  that  between 

5  and  3,  and  between  9  and  2,  is  the  simi  of  the  pulls  due  to  the 
primary,  larger  secondary,  and  smaller  secondary  trusses. 

The  thrust  on  1  6  is  due  to  the  primary  truss  alone ;  that  on  6  4 
to  the  primary  and  larger  secondaiy  truss ;  that  on  4  3  to  the 
primary,  larger  secondary,  and  smaller  secondary  trusses;  and 
similarly  for  the  divisions  of  the  other  rafter. 

Example  III.  Suppose  that  instead  of  only  three  divisions,  there 
are  n  divisions  in  each  of  the  rafters  1  3,  1  2,  of  fig.  78 ;  so  that  be- 
sides the  middle  suspension-rod  1  7,  there  are  n  —  2  suspension-rods 
under  each  rafter,  or  2  »  —  4  in  all ;  and  n  —  1  sloping  struts 
under  each  rafter,  or  2  w  —  2  in  all.  There  will  thus  be  2  w  —  1 
centres  of  resistance;  that  is,  the  ridge-joint  1,  and  n  —  1  on 
each  rafter ;  and  the  load  directly  supported  on  each  of  these 

W 

points  will  be  -^r—. 

W 
The  total  load  on  the  ridge-joint,  1,  will  be  as  before,  -5- ;  that 

W     .  W  /         1\ 

is  to  say,  —  directly  supported,  and  -^  (1 1  hung  by  the 

middle  suspension-rod 

The  total  load  on  the  upper  joint  of  any  secondary  truss,  distant 

from  the  ridge-joint  by  m  divisions  of  the  rafter,  will  be,  — W; 

4  n 

that  is  to  say,  —  directly  supported,  and W  hung  by 

a  suspension-rod 

The  stresses  on  the  struts  and  tie  of  each  truss,  primary  and 
secondary,  being  determined  as  in  Article  149,  are  to  be  combined 
as  in  the  preceding  example& 

160.  CoBip«aa4  TnuMs. — Several  frames,  without  being  distin- 
guishable into  primary  and  secondary,  may  be  combined  and  con- 
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nected  in  such  a  manner^  that  certain  pieces  are  common  to  two  or 
more  of  them,  and  require  to  have  their  stresses  determined  by  the 
Theorem  of  Article  158. 

Example  I.  In  fig.  79,  8  9  represents  part  of  the  horizontal  plat- 
form of  a  suspension  bridge,  supported  and  balanced  by  being  hung 
from  the  top  of  a  central  pier,  1,  by  pairs,  of  equally  inclined  rods  or 
ropes,  viz. : — 1  8  and  1  9;  1  6  and  1  7;  1  4  and  1  5;  1  2  and  1  3. 


Fig.  79. 

Here  8  1  9  is  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  triangular  fiame, 
consisting  of  a  strut  8  9,  and  two  ties  1  8  and  1  9,  loaded  with 
equal  weights  at  8  and  9,  and  supported  at  \^  Let  x  denote  the 
height  of  the  point  of  suspension  1  above  the  level  of  the  loaded 
points,  yg  =  y©,  the  distance  of  those  points  on  either  side  of  the 
middle  of  the  pier,  P  the  load  at  each  point,  Rg  =  E,  the  pull  on 
each  of  the  ties,  1  8, 1  9,  Tgj  the  thrust  between  8  and  9  along  the 
platform.     Then  we  have 


Tgg  —  -— - ;  IiB  — 


X 


X 


and  similar  equations  for  each  of  the  other  distinct  frames  6  17, 
4  1  5,  2  1  3. 

Then  using  a  similar  notation  in  each  case,  the  tlirust  along  the 
platform 

between  8  and  6  )  .    m         m 
7and9P^-^«»  "*"  ^^' 

5and7|^'^«»'^  ^«^  "^  ^*«' 

and  so  on  for  as  many  pairs  of  divisicms  as  the  platform  consists  of. 
Example  IL   Fig.  80  represents  the  framework  for  supporting 


ft 


Fig.  80. 

one  side  of  a  timber  bridge,  resting  on  two  piers  at  1  and  4» 
consists  of  four  distinct  trusses^  viz., 


It 
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12  3  4  loaded  at  2  and  3, 

15  6  4        „        5    „    6, 

17  84        „        7    „    8, 
19  4        „        9 ; 
but  all  tliose  trusses  have  the  same  tie-beam,  14;  and  tbe  pnll 
along  that  tie-beam  is  the  sum  of  the  pulls  due  to  the  four  trusses. 

161.   ResistaBce  of  Frame  at  a  Seettoa. — THEOREM.      If  a  fra/me 

he  acted  wpcm,  by  any  system  of  eocterrud  forces,  arnd  if  that  fra/ms  he 
conceived  to  he  completely  divided  into  two  paHs  by  an  ideal  sii/rfacey 
i/ie  stresses  along  the  hars  which  are  interseded  hy  thai  surface^  balance 
Hie  external  forces  which  act  on  each  oftJie  ttoo  parts  of  the  frame. 

This  theorem,  which  requires  no  demonstration,  furnishes  in 
some  ca^es  the  most  convenient  method  of  determining  the  stresses 
along  the  pieces  of  a  frame.  The  following  consideration  shows  to 
what  extent  its  use  is  limited. 

Case  1.  When  the  lines  of  resistance  of  the  bars,  and  the  lines 
of  action  of  the  external  forces,  are  all  in  one  plane,  let  the  frame 
be  supposed  to  be  intersected  anywhere  by  a  plane  at  right  angles 
to  its  own  plane.  Take  the  line  of  intersection  of  these  two  planes 
for  an  axis  of  co-ordinates ;  say  for  the  axis  of  y,  and  any  convenient 
point  in  it  for  the  origin  O ;  let  the  axis  of  a;  be  perpendicular  to 
this,  and  in  the  plane  of  the  frame,  and  the  axis  of  z  perpendicular 
to  both,  and  in  the  plane  of  section. 

The  external  forces  applied  to  the  part  of  the  frame  at  one  side 
of  the  plane  of  section  (either  may  be  chosen)  being  treated  as  in 
Article  59,  give  three  data,  viz.,  the  total  force  along  a;  =  F,;  the 
total  force  along  y  =  F„  and  the  moment  of  the  couple  acting 
round  z  =^M;  and  the  bars  which  are  cut  by  the  plane  of  section 
must  exert  resistances  capable  of  balancing  those  two  forces  and 
that  couple.  If  not  more  than  three  bars  are  cut  by  the  plane  of 
section,  there  are  not  more  than  three  unknown  quantities,  and 
three  relations  between  them  and  given  quantities,  so  that  the 
problem  is  determinate ;  if  more  than  three  bars  are  cut  by  the 
plane  of  section,  the  problem  is  or  may  be  indeterminate. 

The  formulsB  to  which  this  reasoning  leads  are  as  follows  : — Let 
X  be  positive  in  a  direction  frt>m  the  plane  of  section  towards  the 
part  of  the  structure  which  is  considered  in  determining  F„  F„  and 
M;  let  +  y  lie  to  the  right  of  +  a;  when  looking  frx)m  z ;  let  angles 
measured  fix)m  O  x  towards  +  y,  that  is,  towards  the  right,  be 
positive ;  and  let  the  lines  of  resistance  of  the  three  bars  cut  by  the 
plane  of  section  make  the  angles  i,,  ij,  is,  with  x.  Let  n,,  ti,,  n^,  be 
the  perpendicular  distances  of  those  three  lines  of  resisi»,nce  from 
O^  distances  towards  the 

§^*  }  of  O  .  being  connidered  a.  {  ^I^«- } . 
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Let  Ri,  E2,  R3,  be  the  resistances,  or  total  stresses,  along  the 
three  bars,  pulls  being  positive,  and  thrusts  negativep  Then  we 
have  the  following  three  equations : — 

F,  =  R,  cos  ii  +  Rt  cos  t,  +  R3  cos  tjj 

Fy  =  Ri  sin  ii  +  R,  sin  i|  +  R5  sin  ^;    ^    (1.) 

-MrsRirii  +  RjWj  +  RaWj; 

from  which  the  three  quantities  sought,  R,,  R,,  R^,  can  be  found. 

Speaking  with  reference  to  the  given  plane  of  section,  F,  may  be 
called  the  nomvaX  stress,  F,  the  sJiearing  stress,  and  M  the  moment 
o/Jlexure  or  bending  stress;  for  it  tends  to  bend  the  frame  at  the 
section  under  consideration.    • 

Case  2.  When  the  bars  of  the  frame,  and  the  forces  applied  to 
them,  act  in  any  direction,  the  forces  applied  to  one  of  the  two 
divisions  of  the  frame  are  to  be  reduced  to  rectangular  components; 
and  the  three  resultant  forces  along  these  rectangular  axes,  F„  F^, 
F„  and  the  three  resultant  couples  round  these  three  axes,  M„  M^, 
M„  are  to  be  found  as  in  Article  60.  Those  forces  and  couples 
must  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  corresponding  forces  and  couples 
arising  from  the  stresses  along  the  bars  cut  by  the  section ;  and 
thus  are  obtained  six  equations  between  those  stresses  and  known 
quantities ;  so  that  if  the  section  cuts  not  more  than  six  bars,  the 
problem  is  determinate ;  if  more,  it  is  or  may  be  indeterminate. 

The  equations  are  obtained  as  follows  : — Let  R  denote  the  stress 
along  any  one  of  the  bars,  pull  being  positive  and  thrust  negative. 
Let  «,  /3,  y,  be  the  inclinations  of  the  line  of  resistance  of  that  bar 
to  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z.  Let  n  be  its  perpendicular  distance  from  O. 
Conceive  a  plane  to  pass  through  O  and  through  the  line  of  resistance 
of  the  bar,  and  a  normal  to  be  drawn  to  that  plane  in  such  a  direc- 
tion, that  looking  from  the  end  of  that  normal  towards  O,  the  bar 
is  seen  to  lie  to  the  right  of  O,  and  let  a,  ^,  y,  bo  the  angles  of 
inclination  of  that  normal  to  the  three  axes.  Let  s  denote  the 
summation  of  six  corresponding  quantities  for  the  six  bars.  Then 
the  six  equations  are, 

F,=  2  •  R  cos  « ;  Fy  =  31  •  R  cos  /3 ;  F,  =  a  •  R  cos  y ; 

—  M^  =  2'R7icosX;  —  My=2'RncosA*j         ]-  (2). 
—  M,  =  2  •  R  71  cos  " ; 

from  which  the  six  stresses  sought  can  be  computed  by  elimination. 

The  plane  of  y  « being  as  before,  that  of  the  section,  F,  is  the  total 
direct  stress  on  it;  F,  and  F,  are  the  total  shearing  stresses ;  M,  and 
M«  are  bending  couples,  and  M,  a  timsting  couple. 

Remarks. — Every  problem  respecting  the  equilibrium  of  frames 
which  can  be  solved  by  the  meOiod  of  sections  explained  in  thia 
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Article,  can  alBo  be  solved  by  the  metJiod  of  polygons  explained  in 
the  previous  Articles ;  and  the  choice  between  the  two  methods  is 
a  question  of  convenience  and  simplicity  in  each  particular  case. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  simplest  examples  of  the  solution  of 
a  problem  in  both  ways.     Fig.  81  represents  a  truss  of  a  form  very 

common  in  carpentry  (already  referred 
to  in  Article  156),  and  consisting  of 
three  struts,  A  C,  C  C,  C  A,  a  tie- 
beam  A  A,  and  two  suspension-rods, 
C  B,  C  B,  which  serve  to  suspend  part 
of  iiie  weight  of  the  tie-beam  from 
^^«-  ^^'  the  joints  C  C,  and  also  to  stiffen  the 

truss  in  the  manner  mentioned  in  Article  156. 

Let  i  denote  the  equal  and  opposite  inclinations  of  the  rafters 
A  C,  C  A,  to  the  horizontal  tie-beam  A  A  ;  and  leaving  out  of 
consideration  the  portions  of  the  load  directly  supported  at  A  A, 
let  P,  P,  denote  equal  vertical  loads  applied  at  C  C,  and  —  P, 
—  P,  equal  upward  vertical  supporting  forces  applied  at  A  A,  by 
the  resistance  of  the  props.  Let  H  denote  the  pull  on  the  tie- 
beam,  R  the  thrust  on  each  of  the  sloping  rafters,  and  T  the  thrust 
on  the  horizontal  strut  C  C. 

Proceeding  by  the  niethod  of  polygons,  as  in  Article  153,  we  find 
at  once, 

H  =  — T  =  Pcotani;^ 

R  =  —  P  cosec  i,       j 

(Thrusts  being  considered  as  negative.) 

To  solve  the  same  question  by  the  method  o/ sections,  suppose  a 
vertical  section  to  be  made  by  a  plane  traversing  the  centre  of  the 
right  hand  joint  C ;  take  that  centre  for  the  origin  of  co-ordinates ; 
let  X  be  positive  towards  the  right,  and  y  positive  downwards ;  let 
^>  y\9  be  the  co-ordinates  of  lie  centre  of  resistance  at  the  right 
hand  point  of  support  A.  When  the  plane  of  section  traverses  the 
centi-e  of  resistance  of  a  joint,  we  are  at  liberty  to  suppose  either 
of  the  two  bars  which  meet  at  that  joint  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  plane  of  section  to  be  cut  by  it  at  an  insensible  distance  fro: 
the  joint. 

First,  consider  the  plane  of  section  as  cutting  C  A.     The  force 
and  couple  acting  on  the  part  of  the  frame  to  the  right  of  the 
section  are 

F.  =  0 ;  F,  =  —  P 

M=— Pa;i. 
Then,  observing  that  for  the  strut  A  C,  w  =  0,  and  that  for  the  tie 
A  A,  n  =  yi,  we  have^  by  the  equations  1  of  this  Article 


(3.) 
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Tt  COS  i  +  H  =  F,  =  0  ; 

R  sin  i  =  —  P ; 
Hyi  =  —  M=  +  PaJi; 

whence  we  obtain,  &om  the  last  equation, 

H  =  ^  =  Pcotant 

from  the  first,  or  from  the  second  L  (4.) 

11  = ;  =  —  P  cosec  i. 

COS! 

Next,  conceive  the  section  to  cut  C  C  at  an  insensible  distance 
to  the  left  of  0.  Then  the  equal  and  opposite  applied  forces  +  P 
at  C,  and  —  P  at  A,  have  to  be  taken  into  account ;  so  that 

F.  =  Oj  F,  =  0;  M  =  — Prci; 

from  the  first  of  which  equations  we  obtain 

H  +  T  =  F.  =  0,  and 
T=  -H=  -Pcotan^ (5.) 

In  the  example  just  given,  the  method  of  sections  is  tedious  and 
complex  as  compared  with  the  method  of  polygons,  and  is  intro- 
duced for  the  sake  of  illustration  only;  but  in  the  problems  which 
are  to  follow,  the  reverse  is  the  case,  the  solution  by  the  method  of 
sections  being  by  iar  the  more  simple. 

162.  ▲  SalAiiAUice  Girder,  sometimes  called  a  '^  Warren  Girder/* 
is  represented  in  fig.  82.    It  consists  essentially  of  a  horizontal  upper 
bar,  a  horizontal  lower  bar,  and  a  series  of  diagonal  bars  sloping 
alternately  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, and  dividing  the  space 


gWWs/V\A/fe 


between  the  upper  and  lower 

bars  into  a  series  of  triangles. 

In  the  example  to  be  consi-         ^  j,.    gg 

dered,  the  girder  is  supposed 

to  be  supported  by  the  vertical  resistance  of  piers  at  its  ends  A  and 

B,  and  loaded  with  weights  acting  at  or  through  the  joints  at  the 

angles  of  the  several  triangles 

This  girder  might  be  treated  as  a  case  of  secondaiy  trussing,  by 
considering  the  upper  and  lower  and  endmost  diagonal  bars  as 
forming  a  polygonal  truss  like  fig.  81,  but  inverted,  supporting  a 
smaller  er^  truss  of  the  same  kmd,  which  supports  a  stiU  smaller 
inverted  truss,  which  supports  a  still  smaller  erect  truss,  and  so  on 
to  the  smallest  truss,  which  is  the  middle  triangle.    B\it  \t  \&  tsi<^tk 
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simple  to  proceed  by  the  method  of  sections,  whicli  must  be  applied 
successively  to  each  division  of  the  girder. 

The  load  at  each  joint  being  known,  the  two  supporting  forces 
at  A  and  B,  are  to  be  determined  by  the  principles  of  the  equili- 
brium of  parallel  forces  in  one  plane  (Articles  43,  44).  Let  P^, 
Pb,  denote  those  supporting  forces,  upward  forces  being  treated  as 
positive,  and  downward  as  negative  j  and  let  —  P  denote  the  load 
at  any  joint,  which  may  be  a  constant  or  a  varying  quantity  for 
different  joints. 

Suppose  now  that  it  is  required  to  find  the  stress  along  any  one 
of  the  diagonals,  such  as  C  E,  along  the  top  bar  immediately  to  the 
right  of  C,  and  along  the  bottom  bar  immediately  to  the  left  of  E. 
Conceive  the  girder  to  be  divided  by  a  vertical  plane  of  section 
C  D,  at  an  insensibly  small  distance  to  the  right  of  C ;  take  the 
intersection  of  this  plane  with  the  line  of  resistance  of  the  top  bar 
for  the  origin  of  co-ordinates,  which  sensibly  coincides  with  C. 

Let  X  denote  the  distance  of  any  one  of  the  joints  to  the  left  of 
the  plane  of  section,  j6x)m  that  plane.  Let  Xi  be  the  distance  of  the 
point  of  support  A  to  the  left  of  the  same  plane.  Let  y  be  positive 
upwards ;  so  that  for  the  joints  of  the  upper  bar,  y  =  0,  and  for 
those  of  the  lower  bar,  y  =  —  h,  h  denoting  the  vertical  depth 
between  the  lines  of  resistance  of  the  upper  and  lower  bars. 

Let  t  be  the  inclination  of  the  diagonal  CE  to  the  horizontal 
axis  of  a;.  In  the  present  instance  this  is  positive;  but  had  CE 
sloped  the  other  way,  it  would  have  been  negative. 

Let  the  symbol  —  2j  •  p  denote  the  sum  of  the  loads  acting  at 
the  joints  between  the  plane  of  section  and  the  point  of  support  A, 
t]is  load  at  the  joint  C  being  included.  Then  for  the  total  forces  and 
couple  acting  on  the  division  of  the  girder  to  the  left  of  the  plane 
of  section,  we  have, — direct  force,  F,  =  0,  because  the  applied 
forces  are  all  vertical ; — shearing  force,  F^  =  Pj^  —  2  J  •  P ;  a  force 


^^""^  ^  {  nStivTo?(W W  }  a<^o^^^  ^  *^«  Pl^^«  ^^  ^^^""'^ 
^^^  I  &rther  from  I  *^®  point  of  support  A,  than  a  plane  which 

divides  the  load  into  two  portions  equal  respectively  to  the  support- 
ing pressures; — bending  couple  M  =  Pa  ^h  —  sj  *  Pa?;  which  is 
fipward,  and  right-handed  with  respect  to  the  axis  of  z. 

Now  let  Ri  denote  the  sti'ess  along  the  upper  bar  at  C,  Rj  that 
along  the  lower  bar  at  D,  and  B,  that  along  the  diagonal  C  E ; 
then  the  equations  1  of  Article  161  become  the  following  : — 

Ri  +  Bfl  +  B,  cos  t  =  0 ;  or  Bi  +  Bfl cos  t  =  —  Bi...(a.) 

that  is,  the  stress  along  the  upx)er  bar,  and  the  horizontal  component 
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of  the  stress  along  the  diagonal,  are  equal  and  opposite  to  the  stress 
along  the  lower  bar ; 


Rj  sin  t  =  F^  =  P^— sj  •  P; 


(P) 


that  is,  the  vertical  component  of  the  stress  along  the  diagonal, 
balances  the  shearing  force ; 


—  R,  y  =  R,  A  =  M  =  P^  a?,  —  aj  •  Pa?;. 


.(c) 


that  is,  the  couple  formed  by  the  equal  and  opposite  horizontal 
stresses  of  equation  (a),  acting  at  the  ends  of  the  arm  h,  balances 
the  bending  couple. 

Finally,  from  the  equations  (a),  (J>),  (c),  are  deduced  the  following 
values  of  the  stresses  2 — 

FuU  on  lower  bar,  -i 

R,  =  -^(P^»,  — sS-Pic); 

Stress  on  diagonaly 

R,  =  cosec  1  (Pa  —  ^  •  P)  ; 
Thrust  on  upper  har, 

Ri  =  —  Ra  —  R3  cos  i 

=  — -^(PAai— zS'I'a')— cotani(P^  — 2S-P). 

Another,  and  sometimes  a  more  convenient  form,  can  be  found 
for  the  second  and  third  of  those  expressions.  Let  s  denote  the 
length  of  the  diagonal  C  £,  and  a;/  the  horizontal  distance  of  its 
lower  end  E  from  the  point  of  support  A;  then 


(1) 


and  also 


cosec  t  =  — ;  cotan  i  =  -~~ — • 
h  n 


.(2.) 


which  substitutions  having  been  made,  give 


s 


E.=   Z.(p^_,A.p) 


El  = -"I  {PAah  — 2S-Pa:  +  (a!.'  — «,)(P^— iJ-P)  j. 


_4(P^a:,'-2S-PflO 


(3.) 
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in  wfaj<;fa  3^  in  tebni  to  denote  the  kmzonial  dUianee  of  onjf  jbuiC 
1^/  i^  /«/3^  of  a  vertical  plane  travening  K  The  hut  expr»si<m  for 
R,  iji  #;xAc;tljr  what  wodd  hare  been  obtained  by  supposing  the 
plane  ^/f  fff?c;tion  to  travene  E  instead  of  C. 

Any  given  fliagonal  is  |  ^*^*^^  |  according  as  it  slopes  |  ^^^  [ 

the  dirrsction  of  the  shearing  £aroe  F,  acting  on  a  phme  of  section 
trnv^TTNing  it 

103.  mmU'tMttUm  CMrtter— gMiTii  I.mJ_Case  1.  iTtvry  join/ 
loaikfL  When  the  joints  of  a  half-lattice  girder  are  at  equal  dis- 
tances apart  hfmzffuiMy,  and  loaded  with  equal  weights,  the 
equations  takf;  the  foll/^wing  form : — 

l/.'t  N  denote  the  even  number  of  divisions  into  which  vertical 
]in<^  drawn  thmugh  the  joints  divide  the  total  length  or  span 
) ti ftwdtm  the  [K>ints  of  supjKjrt.  Let  I  be  the  length  of  one  of  these 
divisir/nSy  m  that  N  /  is  the  total  span.  The  total  number  of 
httuhnl  joints  is  N  — 1 ;  this  must  be  an  odd  number,  and  there 
must  fie  a  middle  joint  dividing  the  girder  into  two  halves,  sym- 
jTKrintm]  to  c«/;h  other  in  every  respect,  figure,  load,  support,  and 
strcMH,  so  that  it  is  suflicient  to  consider  one  half  only;  let  the  left 
liand  lialf  1x5  chosr^n.  Let  the  middle  joint  be  denoted  by  O,  and 
the  other  joints  Ijy  numbers  in  the  order  of  their  distances  from  the 
middle  joint,  so  tliat  the  joint  numbered  n  shall  be  at  the  distance 
n  I  from  O.  The  even  numbers  denote  joints  on  the  same  horizontal 
liar  with  O ;  the  odd  numbers  those  on  the  other. 

Tlie  total  load  on  the  girder  is 

-(N-l)P, 

of  which  one-half  is  supported  on  each  pier ;  that  is  to  say, 

N-1 
P.  =  Pb  =  ^P. (1.) 

The  stress  on  the  upper  bar  is  everywhere  a  thrust ; — that  on 

r\^  \  froDi  the  middle 

r   ties    ) 
towards  the  ends  are  <    .     .    > .     By  these  principles  the  kind  of 

stress  on  each  piece  is  determined ;  it  remains  only  to  compute  the 
a$nounL 

Let  n  be  the  number  of  any  joint ;  it  is  required  to  find  the  stress 
along  the  diagonal  which  runs  from  that  joint  towards  the  middle 
itf  the  girder,  and  the  stress  along  that  part  of  either  of  the  hori- 
sitntal  bars  which  is  opposite  the  joint. 

Suppose  a  vertical  »ectiou  to  be  made  at  an  insensible  distance 
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from  the  joints  intersectmg  the  diagonal  in  question  and  the  hori- 
zontal ban. 

N 
Between  O  and  either  pier  there  are  -5 1  loaded  joints  ;  be- 

tween  O  and  the  plane  of  section  in  question,  there  are  n — 1 

joints ;  hence  between  the  plane  of  section  and  the  pier  there  are 

N 

—  —  n  joints.     Consequently 

and  the  dtearing  force  is 

F,  =  P*-:«^P=(n-i)P; (2.) 

So  that  it  increases  at  an  uniform  rate  from  the  middle  towards 
the  ends. 

The  distance  of  the  v!^  joint  from  the  pier  isa:i=(-^  —  n\  '  L 

Hence  the  upward  moment  of  the  supporting  force  is 

^-=(j-i)(i-)r' 

The  downward  moment  of  the  load  at  the  joints  between  the 
plane  of  section  and  the  pier  is  found  from  the  consideration,  that 
the  leverage  of  the  nearest  portion  of  that  load  is  nothing,  and 

that  of  the  fisirthest  (— —  1  —  n\  I,  so  that  the  mean  leverage  is 

1  /N  \  A 

^ ( —  —  1  —  n\  I ;  which  being  multiplied  by  the  load  2  •  P  as 

found  above,  gives  for  the  moment 

hence  the  bending  couple  is 

1  /N'         \ 

=nT-")-^'' (^•> 

that  is  to  say,  it  is  proportional  to  the  product  qftlie  segments  into 
which  tfie  plcme  of  section  divides  the  length  of  the  girder,  and  is 

greatest  at  the  middle,  where  it  is  -^  *  P  /L 

o 
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Tts  nmlonn  mdimtiou  of  the  dugonij^  in  one  ijiraoaoii  or  tto 
other,  being  denoted  by  t,  we  have      

.      .       JVT7. 
oo«».=j=— J— . 

and  hence  the  amounta  of  the  stiesBoe  are. 
Along  Ihe  diag<mal, 

B  =  I',-««»<  =  i(»-2)P! 
Ahag  Ihe  horizonlal  bar,  l  (*■) 

These  Btresses  are  stated  irrei^)ectiTe  of  their  agns,  which  are  to 
be  determined  by  tlie  rules  laid  down  after  equation  1. 

The  leaat  value  of  E'  is  for  the  diagonals  next  the  middle  point, 

for  which  »=  1,  and  R'  =  j^-     1*8  greatest  value  is  for  the  dia- 
gonals next  the  piers,  for  which  n=  ^,  and  K'  =  i — ^ — ;  in  fitct, 

tliese  diagonala  Hustiiin  the  entire  load. 

The  least  value  of  tile  horizontal  stress  B  is  at  the  divisions  of 

one  of  the  horizontal  bars  next  the  piers,  for  which  n=-^  —  l,  and 

2A 
The  greatest  value  of  R  is  at  the  divison  of  one  of  the  horizontal 

ban  opposite  the  middle  joint,  for  which  n  =  0,  and  B  =  — „  .  -■• 

Oasb  2.  Every  aUemaU  joint  loaded.  Suppose  those  joints  only 
to  be  loaded  which  are  distant  by  an  even  number  of  divisions  from 

the  piera.     The  total  number  of  loaded  joiuta  is  —  ~  1,  the  load 
on  the  girder  —  l-g-  ~\\Y,  and  tbe  supporting  pressures 

'"'"^-(i-i)'' (=■) 

Ije*  «  be  the  number  of  any  haded  joint,  n  —  1  that  of  the 
unloaded  joint  nearest  to  it  on  the  side  next  the  middle  of  the 
gurder,  O.    If  a  piano  <tf  iiection  traverse  the  girder  at  an  insensible 
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distance  firom  either  of  those  joints  on  the  side  next  0,  the  shearing 
force  is  the  same^  being  the  excess  of  the  supporting  pressure,  P^ 
(equation  5)  above  the  load  on  n,  and  the  other  loaded  joints 
between  it  and  A^  whose  number  is  one-half  of  what  it  was  in 


case  1,  that  ^  t  "  "a 


Hence  we  find 


F,  =  !LzJ.P. 


.(6.) 


mean 


The  upward  moment  of  the  supporting  force  is 

at  the  joint  n,  P^  a,  =  ^—  -  -j  ^-  -n)-P«; 

atthejointn-  l,Fj,(x,+  l)=  (^  -I)  (^  -n  +  l)-Pt 

The  downward  moment  of  the  load  from  the  joint  n  inclusive  to 
the  pier,  relatively  to  the  plane  of  section  near  that  joint,  is  found 
by  considering  that  the  leverage  of  the  nearest  portion  of  that  load 

is  nothing,  and  that  of  the  farthest  (—  —  2— wW;so  that  the 
leverage  is  -^  l-^  —  2  —  n\  I,  which  being  multiplied  by 

(]sr     n\ 
-J  —  -j^  J  P,  gives  for  the  moment, 

The  corresponding  moment  for  the  joint  n  —  1  is 

Hence  the  bending  couples  are — 
At  the  loaded  joint  n, 

«=H?+")(!-»)-=K?--)-'^ 

At  the  unloaded  joint  n  —  1, 


(7.) 
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XTfidng  these  data,  we  obtain  for  the  stress  alcmg  the  diag<mal  con- 
necting the  joints  n  and  n  —  1, 

o IT W 


R'  =  Fy  cosec  i  = 


(The  stress  along  the  diagonal  connecting  the  joints  n  —  1  and 
n  —  2  is  of  equal  amount  and  opposite  kind). 

Along  the  bar  opposite  the  loaded  joint  n, 

^       M      1  /N*        ,\Tl 

Along  the  bar  opposite  the  unloaded  joint  n  —  1, 


..(9.) 


Rg.  83. 


The  last  two  stresses  are  of  opposite  kinds ;  and  the  kind  of  each 
stress  is  to  be  determined,  as  before,  by  the  rule  given  after  equa- 
tion 1  of  this  Article. 

164.  iiattice  «irdet^-AB7  i<muU— In  a  lattice  girder,  as  in  a  half- 
lattice  girder,  there  are  a  hori- 
^   ,  zontal  upper  and  lower  bar; 

but  whereasa  half-lattice  girder 
contains  but  one  zig-zag  set  of 
diagonal  bars,  a  lattice  girder 
co/itains  two  or  more  sets,  cross- 
ing each  other,  usually  at  equal 
inclinations  to  the  horizon. 
Fig.  83  represents  the  simplest  form  of  a  lattice  girder,  in  which 
there  are  two  sets  of  diagonals,  crossing  each  other  midway 
between  the  upper  and  lower  horizontal  bars. 
The  load  is  supposed  to  be  applied  at  the  joint& 
Suppose  the  girder  to  be  cut  by  a  vertical  plane  of  section  C  D, 
traversing  one  of  the  joints  where  the  diagonals  cross.  The  shearing 
force  and  bending  couple  at  this  plane  of  section  are  to  be  deter- 
mined exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  for  a  half-lattice  girder,  in 
Article  162. 

In  the  present  case,  because  the  plane  of  section  C  D  cuts  four 
bars,  the  problem,  in  a  strict  mathematical  sense,  is  indeterminate, 
according  to  the  principles  stated  in  Article  161 ;  but  it  is  solved 
by  taking  for  granted  what  is  the  fact  in  well-constructed  lattice 
girders,  ^lat  each  of  the  two  diagonals  which  cross  each  other  at 
the  section  C  D  bears  one-half  of  the  shearing  force ;  and  in  like 
manner,  when  several  pairs  of  diagonals  cross  each  other  at  the 
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same  cross  section,  it  is  assomed  that  the  resistance  to  the  shearing 
force  is  equally  distributed  amongst  them. 

To  fulfil  tlus  condition  where  a  pair  of  diagonals,  as  in  fig.  83, 
cross  each  other,  with  equal  and  opposite  inclinations,  the  stresses 
along  them  must  be  equsd,  and  of  opposite  kinds.  Then  let  R'  and 
—  R'  be  the  stresses  along  the  pair  of  diagonab,  and  i  and  —  % 
their  inclinations  to  the  horizon,  we  shall  have  for  the  vertical 
component  of  the  force  sustained  by  them 

F,=  R'  sin  i  —  R'  sin  (— i)  =  2  R'  sin  t; (1.) 

and  for  the  horizontal  component, 

R'  cos  »  —  R'  cos  (—  i)  =  0 ; 

so  that  the  horizontal  components  of  Jke  stresses  along  the  two 
diagonals  at  the  plane  of  section  balance  each  other. 

Let  2  m  be  the  niunber  of  diagonal  bars  which  cross  each  other 
at  a  given  vertical  section,  the  amount  of  the  stress  along  each  bar  is 

^'  =  ^^; (2. 

^^^^  i«  *{tfit}^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^P^{aj£t}^®  shearing 
force. 

The  puU  along  the  lower  bar,  and  the  thrust  along  the  upper  bar, 
at  the  given  vertical  section,  must  constitute  a  couple  which  balances 
the  bending  couple  M ,  hence  their  common  amount  is 

B  =  ^  • (3.) 


165.  liBttlce  CMrder— iTnlferai  i<oad. — If  N  denote  the  even  nimi- 
ber  of  equal  divisions  into  which  the  length  of  a  lattice  girder  is 
divided  by  vertical  lines  traversing  all  the  joints,  whether  of  meeting 
of  diagonal  and  horizontal  bars,  or  of  crossing  of  diagonal  bars,  and 
I  the  length  of  one  of  those  divisions,  so  that  N  ^,  as  before,  is  the 
span  of  the  girder,  then  the  efiect  of  a  load  equally  distributed 
amongst  all  those  vertical  lines,  or  amongst  the  alternate  lines, 
may  be  found  by  means  of  the  formulse  for  a  half-lattice  girder. 
Article  163,  as  follows  : — 

L  When  the  load  is  distributed  over  all  the  vertical  lines,  the 
formuke  for  case  1,  equations  1,  2,  3,  4,  are  to  be  applied  to  vertical 
sections,  such  as  C  D,  traversing  tiie  joints  of  crossing  of  diagonals ; 
observing  only,  that  tiie  resistance  to  the  shearing  force  is  distributed 
amongst  the  diagonab  as  shown  by  equation  2  of  Article  164. 

M 
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IL  When  the  load  is  distributed  over  those  vertical  lines  only 
which  traverse  joints  of  meeting  of  diagonal  and  horizontal  bar% 
the  formulsB  of  case  2,  equations  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  so  far  cu  they 
rdate  to  sections  made  cU  unloaded  joiMs,  are  to  be  applied  to  vertical 
sections,  such  as  C  D,  traversing  the  joints  of  crossing  of  diagonals; 
attending  as  before  to  the  distribution  of  the  stress  amongst  the 
diagonals  by  equation  2  of  this  Article. 

166.  TnuisrornuuiMi  af  Fhubm. — The  principle  explained  in 
Article  Q^,  of  the  transformation  of  a  set  of  lines  representing  one 
balanced  system  of  forces  into  another  set  of  lines  representing 
another  system  of  forces  which  is  also  balanced,  by  means  of  what 
is  called  "  Paballel  Projection,"  being  applied  to  the  theory  of 
frames,  takes  obviously  the  following  form  : — 

Theoreil  If  a  frame  whose  lines  of  resistance  coTistitiite  a  given 
figurCy  be  hakmced  under  a  system  of  external  forces  represented  by  a 
given  system  of  lines ,  then  vnll  a  f  ramie  whose  lines  of  resistance  con- 
stilvJte  afigv/re  which  is  apa/raUd  projection  of  the  original  figwrCy  be 
balanced  under  a  system  of  forces  represented  by  tJie  corresponding 
parallel  projection  of  the  given  system  of  lines;  and  the  lines  repre- 
senting the  stresses  along  the  ba/rs  of  the  new  fra/mCy  unll  be  the 
corresjfHmding  pcMrailel  projections  of  the  lines  representing  the  stresses 
along  the  ba/rs  of  the  origirial  frame. 

This  Theorem  is  called  the  "  Principle  of  the  Transformation  of 
Frames."  It  enables  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  any  unsym- 
metrical  frame  which  happens  to  be  a  parallel  projection  of  a 
symmetiical  frame  (for  example,  a  sloping  lattice  girder),  to  be 
deduced  from  the  conditions  of  equilibriimi  of  the  symmetrical 
frame, — a  process  which  is  often  much  more  easy  and  simple  than 
that  of  finding  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  the  unsymmetrical 
frame  directly. 

Section  2. — EquUihrium  of  Chains,  Cords,  Hibs,  and 

Linear  Arches, 

167.  E««llibriMm  •£  m  CwHL — ^Let  D  A  C  in  fig.  84  represent  a 

flexible  cord  supported  at 
the  points  C  and  D,  and 
loaded  by  forces  in  any 
direction,  constant  or  vary- 
ing, distributed  over  its 
whole  length  with  con- 
stant or  varying  intensity. 

Let  A  and  B  be  any 
two  points  in  this  cord ;  firom  those  points  draw  tangents  to  the 
cord,  A  P  and  B  P,  meeting  in  P.  The  load  acting  on  the  cord 
between  the  points  A  and  B  is  balanced  by  the  pulls  along  the 


Fig.  84. 
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oord  at  those  two  points  respectively ;  those  pulls  must  leepeotively 
act  along  the  tangents  A  P^  B P;  hence  follows— 

Theobem  L  The  reauitcmt  of  the  load  between  two  given  points 
in  a  halcmced  cord  acta  through  Qie  point  of  iri/teraection  of  the  tangerUe 
to  the  cord  at  those  points;  and  that  restUtani,  and  the  pulls  along  the 
cord  at  the  two  given  poirUs,  are  proportional  to  the  sides  of  a  triangle 
tohich  a/re  respectively  parallel  to  their  directions. 

The  more  the  number  of  loaded  points  in  a,  funicular  polygon  (as 
defined  in  Article  150)  is  increased, — or,  in  other  words,  the  more 
the  number  of  sides  in  the  polygon  is  multiplied, — ^the  more  nearly 
does  it  approximate  to  the  condition  of  a  cord  continuously  loaded; 
while  at  the  same  time,  the  number  of  lines  radiating  from  the 
point  O  in  the  diagram  of  forces  (exemplified  in  fig.  75'^)  increases 
with  the  number  of  sides  of  the  funicular  polygon,  and  the  polygon 
of  external  forces  of  &g,  75*  approximates  to  a  continuous  Ime, 
curved  or  straight. 

A  diagrams  offerees  for  a  continuously  loaded  cord  may  be  con- 
structed in  the  following  manner  (fig.  84*).  Let  radiating  lines  be 
drawn  from  the  point  O  parallel  to  the  t^igents  of  the  cord  at  any 
points  which  may  be  imder  consideration : — for  example,  let  O  C, 
O  D,  be  parallel  to  the  tangents  at  the  points  of  support,  and  O  A, 
O  £,  parallel  to  the  tangents  at  the  points  A  and  B  of  fig.  84  re- 
spectively Let  the  lengths  of  those  radiating  lines  represent  the 
pulls  along  the  cord  at  the  points  to  whose  tangents  they  are 
parallel ;  and  let  a  line  D  A  B  C,  curved  or  straight,  as  the  case 
may  be,  be  drawn  so  as  to  pass  through  the  extremities  of  all  the 
radiating  lines  which  represent  the  piills  along  the  cord  at  different 
points.  Then  from  Theorem  L  it  appears,  that  a  straight  line 
drawn  from  B  to  A  in  fig.  84*,  will  represent  in  magnitude  and 
direction  the  resultant  of  the  load  on  the  cord 
between  A  and  B  (fig.  84).  Now,  suppose  the 
point  marked  A  in  fig.  84  to  be  taken  gradually 
nearer  and  nearer  to  B;  then  will  O  A  in  fig.  84* 
approach  gradually  nearer  and  nearer  to  OB; 
and  while  the  direction  of  the  straight  line  drawn 
from  B  to  A  gradually  approaches  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  direction  of  the  tangent  at  the  point 
B  to  the  line  CB  AD  in  fig.  84*  the  resultant 
load   between    B  and  A  represented  by  that  _.     g^^ 

straight  line  gradually  approaches  nearer  and  * 

nearer  in  direction  to  the  direction  of  the  load  at  the  point  B  in  fig. 
84 ;  therefore,  the  direction  of  the  load  at  any  point  B  of  the  cord 
(fig.  84),  is  represented  by  the  direction  of  a  tangent  at  B  (fig.  84*), 
to  the  line  C  B  A  D.     Hence  follows — 

Tu£0££M  II.    If  a  line  (called  a  line  of  loads)  be  drawn,  8U<A 


J<^ 


fWMMT  <Ar  mBPcmsns. 


Of  01  UftidUd  0'J^d  H  #  jfwm  yMti^  ^  'MffK'  Umfm€  «r  fmrwMd  *»  4iif 


t^Mif*^iif*^j  ff/*'td  o/ik^  'y/fdi  ai^i  « iirmfjki  Umedmcti  (gtenoK  cnry  fm» 
ffAfdit  in  if*^  (u4Ai  ofOjfuU  will  rtjf/f^stf&f4  im  WMpuitwig  om/  ifirBoCMK 

4^*4;  'A/'rif/ttJiiy  f^fr*y>tf^^i^i  m  tgjtt^patwfe  «Xid  dirwrdoct  br  tbe  ex- 
U^ii^  yufii^Ktu*/  Ihi/hn,  ^Cf  OTJ. 

A  UmUA  i/f$4,  hih'4iiii/^  fr^Sj^  b  'ArhtmsAj  ttM^^  but  c^nfcle  of 

'If  ihf:  diiectiofn  of  the  load  be 
tfYt^-yw^mm  lAralM  luid  v«rtuAl^tb«  liiMr  <^  loads  be- 
4y/f/i/r«  n  vifrtu:si]  Ktnuglit  lin/i^,  a»  C  B  A  D  (%.  84**). 
To  <rx|/r«««  thiM  tsUMn  filg«;braicalljr,  let  A  in  fig.  84 
1^  tli<?  lowtmi  [Mtlui  'tf  the  oord,  so  that  the  tangent 
A  I'  Jm  UfffiyjmUtl  Tlim  in  fig.  84»»,  O  A  wiU  be 
hnr/j mini,  niui  ijeriMmdiculiir  to  C  D.     Let 

If  =  (>  A  =  fu/rizt/nlal  Umm/m  along  the  cord  at  A; 

It  =xz  O  B  =  pull  along  the  cord  at  B; 

|»  =  AU  =  load  on  the  cord  between  A  and  B; 

I  _  ^--  X  l»  H  («K.  «4)  =  ^  A  O  B  (fig  84*»)  =  inclination 

of  ciird  at  B; 

tlltMii 

l*=  Htant;  R«  V(P  +  H')  =  H8ect (1.) 

Til  i1mIih)(i  i^'iiin  thi^Hu  furnmla)  an  equation  by  which  the  form  of 
thti  oiirvti  mmnuummI  Ity  tlin  04)rd  can  be  determined  when  the  distri- 
iiiiiinii  (if  tlut  Iniiil  Im  kitown,  lot  that  curve  bo  referred  to  rectangular 
ImrUdtiUl  iiiiit  voi'iiciU  oo-ordinateH,  measured  from  the  lowest  point 
A|  Uio  iHi  (inliimitm  tif  B  boing,  AX  =  a;,  XlB  =  y\  then 

tani^i^; 
doy 

whmuH»  wo  ohtmu 


(2.) 


Xk  dl(R*ivutiul  tHitmUon  wliioh  onabl^s  the  form  assumed  by  the  cord 
tu  \tti  d^U^rukiutHl  >i^'hon  the  distribution  of  the  load  is  Ibiown. 

1  till,  V^»k  ««4fw  l^mlltarai  TMtlciil  liMidl. — By  an  nmfiirm  wrttcal 
/mi^  i»  liMt)  lumui  a  v«Hriical  load  uniformly  distributed  along  a 
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horizontal  atrai^t  line ;  so  that  if  A  (fig.  S5),  be  the  lowest  point  of 
the  rope  or  coni^  the  load  suspended  between  A  and  B  shall  be 


Fig.  85. 


proportional  to  AX  =  a;,  the  horizontal  distance  between  those 
points,  and  capable  6f  being  expressed  by  the  equation 

T=px; (1.) 

where  p  is  a  constant  quantity,  denoting  the  intensity  of  the  load  in 
uMia  of  weight  per  v/nil  of  horiaontal  length:  in  pounds  per  lineal 
foot,  for  example.  It  is  required  to  find  the  form  of  the  curve 
D  A  B  C,  and  the  relations  amongst  the  load  P,  the  horizontal  pull 

at  A  (H),  the  pull  at  B  (R),  and  the  co-ordinates  AX  =  re,  BX  =  y. 

First  Solution, — Because  the  load  between  A  and  B  is  uniformly 
distributed,  its  resultant  bisects  AX;  therefore,  the  tangent  BP 
bisects  A  X :  this  is  a  property  characteristic  of  a  parabola  whose 
vertex  is  at  A)  therefore,  the  curve  assumed  by  the  cord  is  such  a 
parabola. 

Also,  the  proportions  of  the  load,  and  the  horizontal  and  oblique 
tensions  are  as  follows : — 


P :  H  :  R  : :  B  X  :  X  P  :  P  B  :  :  y  :  I :  V  (2/*  +  l) 

•/(-a 


(2.) 


::px:-^^ipx 

Second  Solution. — In  the  present  case  equation  2  of  Article  168 
becomes 

dy       px  « 

5^=H  ^^'^ 

which  being  integrated  with  due  regard  to  the  condition  that  when 
«  =  0,  y  =  0,  gives 


y  = 


p  x" 
2H 


(4.) 


the  equation  of  a  parabola  whose  focal  distance  (or  modulus^  to  use 
the  term  adopted  in  Dr.  Booth's  paper  on  the  "Trigonometry  of  the 
Parabola,"  Reports  of  the  British  Association,  1856),  is, 


4y 


2p 


(6.) 
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For  a  parabola  we  have  also  the  indiiiation  i  to  tiie  bodbm  re- 
lated to  the  co-ordinatee  hy  the  following  equatioiui:— 


tan 


dy X   2y 


2m 


sect 


whence  we  have  the  proportions 

P :  H  :  B : :  tan  t :  1 :  sec  t : :  ^  :  1 :  V  (l  +  ^ 

pas' 

•  *      • 


(*) 


:/>» 


*  V    1  '*•     '     £mJ»)' *•"•'  V   V 


as  before. 

The  following  are  the  solutions  of  some  useful  problems  respecting 
uniformly  loaded  cords. 

PboblemL     Given  the  dev<Uion8,ji,jf,o/thehoo  points  of  support 

of  the  cord  above  its  lowest  point,  and  also  the  horizontal  distanoSj  or 

a,  between  tluae  points  ojf  support;  it  is  required  to  find  th^ 

'  dista/nces,  X],  x^,  of  the  lowest  point  from  the  two  points  qf 

support;  also  the  modulus  m. 

Li  a  parabola, 

therefore, 

x,  =  a'    ,   ^l'  .     ;  x,  =  a      ,   ^J^' ,     ; (8.) 

also 

rcj        «;         a^  +  a?  tf  .^. 


Wlven  the  points  qf  support  a/re  at  the  same  levd, 


a  a 


16  yx 


.(10.) 


Problem  II.     Given  the  same  data,  to  find  the  inclinations  i„ 
o/tlie  cord  at  tlie  points  ofsvpporU 
Bj  equations  6,  we  have, 

—  -  —  a 

(12.) 


9ii 


«■ 


when 


yi  =  yi^  tanti  =rtani,= 


4y. 
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PaoBUK  m.  Oiven  l/te  same  data,  and  the  load  per  unit  qf 
length;  required  the  horizoTUal  tension  H,  emd  Hm  tensions  Bi,  &! 
at  the  points  of  support. 

By  equation  5,  we  find, 

H  =  2/>i»  =  - _-.P^_— ==; (13.) 

and  by  the  proportional  equation  7, 

E,  =  Haeot,  =  H  ^  (l  +^)i  R,  =  H sec  t\ 

=  HJ(H-^) (14.) 

When  yj  =  y^,  those  equations  become 

H=|^*;  B.  =  E.  =  H8ect,  =  H  v(l  +  ^) 

=  H  7(1+1^ (15.) 

Problem  IY.  Given  the  same  data  as  in  Problem  I.,  to  find  the 
length  of  the  cord. 

The  following  are  two  well  known  formulse  for  the  length  of  a 
parabolic  arc,  commencing  at  the  vertex,  one  being  in  terms  of  the 
co-ordinates  x  and  y  of  the  farther  extremity  of  the  arc,  and  the 
other  in  terms  of  the  modulus  m,  and  the  inclination  %  of  the  farther 
extremity  of  the  arc  to  a  tangent  at  the  vertex. 

« =  >/  ly'  +  t)  +r7'^yp-  ^^s- ^^ ^-^ 

2 
=  m-|tan  t  •  sec  t  +  hyp.  log.  (tan  »  +  sec  t)}...(16.) 

The  length  of  the  cord  is  9,  +  ^j,  where  ^i  is  found  by  putting  Xi 
and  yi  in  the  first  of  the  above  formula,  or  ti  in  the  second,  and 
8t  by  putting  x^  and  ^2  ^  the  first  formula,  or  i,  in  the  second. 

llie  following  approxvmaie  formvla  for  the  length  of  a  parabolic 
arc  is  in  many  cases  sufficiently  near  the  truth  for  practical  purposes ; 

«  =  «  +  -^  nearly; (17.) 

o  X 

which  gives  for  the  total  length  of  the  cord 
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$,+t,z=a+i(^+^)neafiy. (X8.) 

and  wLen  ^i  =  y^  this  becomes 

2*,  =  a+|-  -^nowiy; (19.) 

Problem  Y.  Given  tlie  acmie  data,  to  find,  appraodmatdy,  the  mnaU 
dongcUion  of  the  cord  d  (si  +  s^)  required  to  produce  a  given  emaU 
depression  d  y  o/tlie  lowest  point  A,  and  conversely. 

Differentiating  equation  18,  we  find 


d(,.  +  ,.)=^^'+g)rfy (20.) 


which  serves  to  compute  the  elongation  from  the  depression ;  and 
conversely, 


dy^^'ihAj^; (21.) 


(22.) 


Xi       x^ 

which  serves  to  compute  the  depression  of  the  lowest  point  from 
the  elongation  of  the  cord.     When  yi  ^  y^  those  formulsd  become^ 

The  preceding  formulsa  serve  to  compute  the  depression  which 
the  middle  point  of  a  suspension  bridge  undergoes  in  consequence 
of  a  given  elongation  of  the  cable  or  chain,  whether  caused  by  heat 
or  by  tension. 

170.  ftaspcaalmi  BiMie  with  Tercical  R«d«. — In  a  suspension 
bridge  the  load  is  not  continuous,  the  platform  being  himg  by  rods 
from  a  certain  number  of  points  in  each  cable  or  chain  :  neither  is 
it  uniformly  distributed  ;  for  although  the  weight  of  the  platform 
per  unit  of  length  is  uniform  or  sensibly  so,  the  load  arising  from 
the  weight  of  the  cables  or  chains  and  of  the  suspending  rods  is 
more  intense  near  the  piers.  Nevertheless,  in  most  cases  which 
oocur  in  practice,  the  condition  of  each  cable  or  chain  approaches 
sufficiently  near  to  that  of  a  cord  continuously  and  uniformly 
loaded  to  enable  the  fonnulsd  of  Article  169  to  be  applied  without 
material  error. 
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When  the  piers  of  a  suspension  bridge  are  slender  and  vertical 
(as  is  usually  die  case),  the  resultant  pressure  of  the  chain  or  cable 
on  the  top  of  the  pier  ought  to  be  vertical  also.  Thus,  let  C  E,  in 
fig.  85,  represent  the  vertical  axis  of  a  pier,  and  C  G  the  portion  of 
the  chain  or  cable  behind  the  pier,  which  either  supports  another 
division  of  the  platform,  or  is  made  fast  to  a  mass  of  rock,  or  of 
masonry,  or  otherwise.  If  the  chain  or  cable  passes  over  a  curved 
plate  on  the  top  of  the  pier  called  a  saddle,  on  which  it  is  free  to 
slide,  the  tensions  of  the  portions  of  the  chain  or  cable  on  either 
side  of  the  saddle  will  be  equal;  and  in  order  that  those  tensions  may 
compose  a  vertical  pressure  on  the  pier,  their  inclinations  must  be 
equal  and  opposite.  Let  t  be  the  common  value  of  those  inclina- 
tions ;  B  the  common  value  of  the  two  tensions ;  then  the  vertical 
pressure  on  the  pier  is 

V  =  2R  sin  i  =  2H tan*  =2/)aj; (1.) 

that  is,  twice  the  weight  of  the  portion  of  the  bridge  between  the 
pier  and  the  lowest  point.  A,  of  the  curve  C  B  A  D. 

But  if  the  two  divisions  of  the  chain  or  cable  D  A  C,  C  G,  which 
meet  at  C,  be  made  fast  to  a  sort  of  truck,  which  is  supported  by 
ix)ller8  on  a  horizoTUal  cast  iron  platform  on  the  top  of  the  pier, 
then  the  pressure  on  the  pier  will  be  vertical,  whether  the  inclinar 
tions  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  chain  or  cable  be  equal  or  unequal; 
•and  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  horizontal  coniponerUs  of  their  ten- 
sion should  be  equal ;  that  is  to  say,  let  i,  if,  be  the  inclinations  of 
the  two  divisions  of  the  chain  or  cable  in  opposite  directions  at  C, 
and  B,  B',  their  tensions,  then 

B  =  Hsec»;  B'  =  Hsec*'; 
V  =  B  sin  i  +  R  sin  t  =  H  (tan  »  +  tan  t^ (2.) 

171.  viesdble  Tie. — ^Let  a  vertical  load,  P,  be  applied  at  A,  fig.  80, 


Fig.  86. 


Fig.  86*. 


and  sustained  by  means  of  a  horizontal  strut,  A  B,  abutting  against 
a  fiLxed  body  at  B,  and  a  sloping  rope  or  chain,  or  other  flexible  tie, 
ADC,  fi[xed  at  C.  The  weight  of  the  struts  A  B,  is  supposed  to 
be  divided  into  two  components,  one  of  which  is  supported  at  B, 
while  the  other  is  indtuied  in  the  load  P.     The  weight,  W,  of  th^ 
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flexible  tie,  A  D  C,  is  supposed  to  be  known,  and  to  be  considered 
separately ;  and  with  these  data  there  is  proposed  the  following 

Problem.  W  being  small  compared  with  P,  to  find  approximaldy 
the  vertical  depression  "ED  of  Sie  flexible  tie  below  the  straight  lime 
AC,  the  puUs  along  it  ai  A,!),  and  C,  amd  the  horizontal  thnut 
along  AB. 

Because  W  is  small  compared  with  P,  the  curvature  of  the  tie 
will  be  small,  and  the  distribution  of  its  weight  along  a  hori- 
zontal line  may  be  taken  as  approodmaJUHy  uniform ;  therefore  its 
figure  will  be  nearly  a  parabola  ;  the  tangent  at  D  will  be  sensibly 
parallel  to  A  C,  and  the  tangents  at  A  and  C  will  meet  in  a  point 
which  will  be  near  the  vertical  line  E  D  F,  which  line  bisects  A  C, 
and  is  bisected  in  D.    Hence  we  have  the  following  construction : — 

Draw  the  diagram  of  forces,  fig.  86*,  in  the  following  manner. 

W    

On  the  vertical  line  of  loads  b  c,  take  b/=T;  6e  =  P  +  — ;  be 

=  P  +  W.  From  b  draw  b  O  parallel  to  the  strut  A  B ;  that  is, 
horizontal ;  from  e  draw  e  O  parallel  to  C  A,  cutting  6  O  in  O  ; 
join  e  O,  /O. 

In  fig.  ^^j  bisect  A  C  in  £,  through  which  draw  a  vertical  line ; 
through  A  and  C  respectively  draw  A  F  ||  O/,  C  F  ||  O  c,  cutting 
that  vertical  line  in  F ;  bisect  E  F  in  D.  Then  will  A  F  and 
C  F  be  tangents  to  the  flexible  tie  at  A  and  C,  D  will  be  its  most 

depressed  point,  and  D  E  its  greatest  depression ;  and  the  pulls 
along  the  tie  at  C,  D,  and  A,  and  the  thrust  along  the  strut  A  B, 
will,  in  virtue  of  the  principle  of  Article  168,  be  represented  by 
the  radiating  lines  O  c,  O  «,  O/,  and  O  6,  in  fig.  86*. 

This  solution  is  in  general  sufficiently  near  the  truth  for  practi- 
cal purposes.  To  express  it  algebraically,  let  R«,  R^,  R.,  be  the 
tensions  of  the  tie  at  A,  D,  C,  respectively,  and  H  the  horizontal 
thrust;  then 


BO 


(1.) 


J 
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The  difference  of  length  between  the  carve  ADC  and  the  straight 
line  A  EC  is  found  very  nearly^  by  substituting,  in  the  second 

ABDE. 

term  of  equation  19,  Article  169,  AC  for  a,  and  — ==== —  *or  yi', 


that  is  to  say, 


AC 
W 


AC» 


24 


AC* 


•|^|...(2.) 


Fig.  87. 


172.  8««peBaiMi  Bridge  witii  Wopiag  R«da. — Let  the  uniformly- 
loiuied  platform  of  a  suspension  bridge  be  hung  from  the  chains  by 
parallel  sloping  rods,  making  an  uniform  angle  j  with  the  verticaL 
The  condition  of  a  chain  thus  loaded  is  the  same  with  that  of  a 
chain  loaded  vertically,  except  in  the  direction  of  the  load ;  and 
the  form  assumed  by  the  cham  is  a  parabola,  having  its  axis  paral- 
lel to  the  direction  of  the  suspension  rods. 

In  fig.  87,  let  C  A  represent  a  chain,  or  portion  of  a  chain,  sup- 
ported or  fixed  at  C,  and  horizontal  at 
A,  its  lowest  point.  Let  AH  be  a 
horizontal  tangent  at  A,  representing 
the  platform  of  the  bridge ;  and  let 
the  suspension  rods  be  all  parallel  to 
C  E,  which  makes  the  angle  .^  E  C  H 
=  j  with  the  vertical.  Let  B  X  re- 
present any  rod,  and  suppose  a  vertical  load  v  to  be  supported  at 
the  point  X.  Then,  by  the  principles  of  the  equilibrium  of  a  fraoM 
of  two  bars  (Article  145),  this  load  will  produce  a  pull,  p,  on  the  rod 
X  B,  and  a  thrust,  q,  on  the  platform  between  X  and  H ;  and  the 
three  forces  v,  p,  q,  will  be  proportional  to  the  sides  of  a  triangle 
parallel  to  their  directions,  such  as  the  triangle  C  E  H  ;  that  is  to 

say,  

t?:jp:  g  ::  CH  :  CE  :EH  ::  1:  sec^:  tan/ (1.) 

Next,  instead  of  considering  the  load  on  one  rod  B  X,  consider  the 
entire  vertical  load  V  between  A  and  X.  This  being  the  sum  of 
the  loads  supported  by  the  rods  between  A  and  X,  it  is  evident 
that  the  proportional  equation  (1)  may  be  applied  to  it;  and  that 
if  P  represent  the  amount  of  the  pull  acting  on  the  rods  between 
A  and  X,  and  Q  the  total  thrust  on  the  platform  at  the  point  X| 
we  shall  have 

V:  P;  Q::CH:CE:E'H::1  :  sec  j:  tan/ (2.) 

The  oblique  load  T^^-Ysecjia  what  hangs  from  the  chain  between 
A  and  B.  Being  uniformly  distributed,  its  resultant  bisects  A  X 
in  P,  which  is  a£o  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  tangents  A  P. 
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B  P;  and  the  istio  of  the  oblique  load  P,  the  horiiODtal  tenskm 
H  along  the  chain  at  A,  and  the  tension  B  along  the  chain  at  B. 
is  that  ^  the  sides  of  the  triangle  BXP;  thatistosaj, 

__^        JTv     

P  :  H  :  B  ::  BX  :  X?  =  ==  :  BP. (3.) 

Comparing  this  with  the  case  of  Article  169  and  fig.  85,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  form  of  the  chain  in  fig:  87  most  be  similar  to  that 

of  the  chain  in  fig.  85,  with  the  exception  that  the  ordinate  X  B 

=  y  is  oblique  to  the  abscissa  AX  =  Xy  instead  of  perpendicular ; 
that  is  to  say,  C  B  A  is  a  parabola,  having  its  axis  parallel  to  the 
inclined  sospemdon  rods. 

The  equation  of  such  a  parabola,  referred  to  its  oblique  co-ordi- 
nates, with  the  origin  at  A,  is  as  follows  : — 

y  =  5^. (4.) 

where  m,  as  in  Article  169,  denotes  the  modulus  of  the  parabola, 

given  bj  the  equation 

05* -cos*/  ,-. 

^= — 5 (5.) 

X  and  y  being  the  co-ordinates  of  any  known  point  in  the  curve. 

The  length  of  the  tangent  B  P  =  ^  is  given  by  the  following  equa- 
tion:— 

'=\/(J  +  »*  +  «y'»mi) (6.) 

Hence  are  deduced  the  following  formuks  for  the  relations 
amongst  the  forces  which  act  in  a  suspension  bridge  with  inclined 
rods.  Let  v  now  be  taken  to  denote  the  irUenmty  of  the  vertical 
load  per  unit  of  length  of  horizontal  platform — per  foot,  for  ex- 
ample ;  p  the  intensity  of  the  oblique  load ;  q  the  rate  at  which  the 
thrust  along  the  platform  increases  firom  A  towards  EL     Then 

V  =  t7a;;  P  =^a;  =  i7a;  •  secj; )  ... 

Q  =  ga;  =  i7a;  *  tan^;  / 

„      arP      pa;*       2om       -  ,. 

R=ll=!l5=£f^ 

y  X  y  ^   ' 
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The  horizontal  pull  H  at  the  point  A  may  be  sostainecl  in  three 
different  ways,  viz. : — 

L  The  chain  may  be  anchored  or  made  &8t  at  A  to  a  mass  of 
rock  or  masonry. 

IL  It  may  be  attached  at  A  to  another  equal  and  similar  chain, 
similarly  loaded  by  means  of  oblique  rods,  sloping  at  an  equal 
angle  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  rods  B  X,  &a,  so  that 
A  may  be  in  the  middle  of  the  span  of  the  bridge. 

IIL  The  chain  may  be  made  &st  at  A  to  the  horizontal  platform 
A  H,  so  that  the  pull  at  A  shall  be  balanced  by  an  equal  and  op- 
posite thrust  along  the  platform,  which  must  be  strong  enough  and 
stiff  enough  to  sustain  tibat  thrust.  In  this  case,  the  total  thrust  at 
any  point,  X,  of  the  platform  is  no  longer  simply  Q  ^  g  a;,  but 

=rt7(2m  •sec»j  +  a;*  tan^) (10.) 

The  lem^  of  the  parabolic  arc,  A  B,  is  given  exactly  by  the 
following  formulsB.  Let  t  denote  the  inclination  of  the  parabola 
at  the  point  B  to  a  line  perpendicular  to  its  axis.     Then 


*  =  arc  '  cos 


(fi*^^-^) 


.(11.) 


which,  when  B  coincides  with  A,  becomes  simply  i  =  j.     Then 
from  the  known  formulsB  for  the  lengths  of  parabolic  arcs,  we  have 


parabolic  arc  A  B  =  m  <  tan  i  sec  t  — tan  j  sec  j 

tan  t  +  sec  »  ) 

tanj  +  secjj  


+  hyp.  log. 


(12.) 


In  most  cases  which  occur  in  practice,  however,  it  is  sufl&cient  to 
use  the  followiug  approximate  formula : — 

2     f/*  •  cos*  i 

arc  AB  =  aj  +  y  'sin  »'  +  ;5-  -^-r-    ,    ,,  nearly. (13.) 

^  "^      3    a?+ysin/  *^        ^     ' 

The  formulae  of  this  Article  are  applicable  to  Mr.  Dredge's  sus- 
pension bridges,  in  which  the  suspending  rods  are  inclined,  and 
although  not  exactly  parallel,  are  nearly  so. 

173.  BxtradM  and  iMmdM.— When  a  cord  is  loaded  with  parallel 
vertical  forces,  and  ordinates  are  drawn  downwards  from  the  cord, 
of  lengths  proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the  vertical  load  at  the 
points  of  the  cord  from  which  they  are  drawn,  a  line,  straight  or 
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curved  as  the  case  maj  be^  which  traverseB  the  lover  ends  of  all 
these  ordinates,  is  called  the  extrados  of  the  given  load.  The  curve 
formed  by  the  cord  itself  is  called  the  inlradoa.  The  load  suspended 
between  any  two  points  of  the  cord  is  proportional  to  the  vertical 
plane  area,  bounded  laterally  by  the  verticsd  ordinates  at  those  two 
points,  above  by  the  cord  or  intradoa^  and  below  by  the  extrados ; 
and  may  be  regarded  as  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  flexible  sheet  of 
some  heavy  substance,  of  uniform  thickness,  bounded  above  by  the 
intrados,  and  below  by  the  extrados.  The  following  is  the  alge- 
braical expression  of  the  relations  between  the  extrados  and  the 
intrados. 

Assume  the  horizontal  axis  of  x  to  be  taken  at  or  below  the  level 
of  the  lowest  point  of  the  extrados;  and  let  the  vertical  axis  of  y, 
as  in  Articles  168,  169,  and  170,  traverse  the  point  where  the 
intrados  is  lowest.  For  a  given  abscissa  x,  let  y  be  the  ordinate  of 
the  extrados,  and  y  that  of  the  intrados,  so  that  y  —  y  is  the  length 
of  the  vertical  ordinate  intercepted  between  those  two  lines,  to 
which  the  intensity  of  the  load  is  proportional  Let  w  be  the 
weight  of  unity  of  area  of  the  verticaJ  sheet  by  which  the  load  is 
considered  to  be  represented.  Then  we  have  for  the  load  between 
the  axis  of  y  and  a  given  ordinate  at  the  distance  x  &om  that  axis, 


=  w  f'^(2/-t/)dx; (1.) 


the  integral  representing  the  area  between  the  axis  of  y,  the  given 
ordinate,  the  extrados  and  the  intrados.  Combining  this  equation 
with  equation  2  of  Article  168^  we  obtaiu  the  following  equation  : — 

'"'-l-M-S/>-rt'"^ w 

an  equation  which  aflbrds  the  means  of  determining,  by  an  indirect 
process,  the  equation  of  the  intrados,  when  the  horizontal  tension  H, 
and  the  equations  of  the  extrados  are  given,  and  also,  by  a  some- 
what more  indirect  process,  the  equation  of  the  intrados  and  the 
horizontal  tension,  when  the  equation  of  the  extrados  and  one  of 
the  points  of  the  intrados  are  given.  Both  these  processes  are  iii 
general  of  considerable  algebraical  intricacy. 

H 

—  obviously  represents  the  area  of  a  portion  of  the  sheet  above 

mentioned,  whose  weight  is  equal  to  the  horizontal  tension.  Let 
that  area  be  the  square  of  a  certain  line,  a;  that  is,  let 

—  =a% (3.) 

to 
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Then  that  line  is  called  the  parcvmeter  of  the  intradoe,  or  curve  in 
which  the  cord  hang& 

When  the  vertical  load  is  of  uniform  intensify,  as  in  Article 
169y  so  that  the  intrados  is  a  parabola,  it  is  obvious  tiiat  the  extrados 
is  an  equal  and  similar  parabola,  situated  at  an  uniform  depth 
below  the  intrados. 

[The  reader  who  has  not  studied  the  properties  of  exponential 
functions  may  pass  at  once  to  Article  176.] 

174.  €«vd  with  Kmri«miiai  BztmdMk — If  tbe  extrados  be  a 
horizontal  straight  line,  that  line  may  itself 
be  taken  for  the  axis  of  x.  Thus,  in  fig. 
87  A,  let  OX  be  the  straight  horizontal 
extrados,  A  the  lowest  point  of  the  intrados, 
and  let  the  vertical  line  O  A  be  the  axis  of 

y.    Denote  the  length  of  O  A,  which  is  the 
least  ordinate  of  the  intrados,  by  y^     Let 

B  X  =  y  be  any  other  ordinate,  at  the  end 


Hg.  87  A. 


of  the  abscissa  O  X  =.  as.     Let  the  area  O  A  B  X  be  denoted  by 
u.     Then  equations  1  and  2  of  Article  172  become  the  following  :— 


P  =  t/7  w  =:  t/7  (  ydx; 


dy 
dx 


do^ 


P^ 
H 


u 


.(1.) 


The  general  integral  of  the  latter  of  these  equations  is 


w=  Ae* —  Be 


(a) 


in  which  A  and  B  are  constants,  which  are  determined  by  the 
special  conditions  of  the  problem  in  the  following  manner.     When 

m  m 

a5=  0,  e*  =e     •  =  1;  but  at  the  same  time  w  =  0,  therefore 
A  =  B,  and  equation  (a.),  may  be  put  in  the  form, 

v  =  aU« — tT  •  ) (6.) 

This  gives  for  the  ordinate, 

y  =^  («^+  e~  •  ) (c.) 

2A 


which,  for  x  =  0,  becomes  y^  = 


and  therefore 


id) 
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which  value  being  introduced  into  the  Tarious  preceding  equations, 
gives  the  following  results,  as  to  the  geometrical  properties  of  the 
intradott : — 

Area,u  =  ^  (e'« —  «"•"); 
Ordinate,  y  =  ^{e^  +  e~*); 
5Zop.,tant=^4  =  ^=J^C^_6-^); 


d  X 


2a 


a »        "         '• "  " 


a' 


2  a* 


-). 


(2.) 


The  relations  amongst  the  forces  which  act  on  the  cord  are  given 
by  the  equations 


a  X 


B (tension at B)=J¥'  +  H'  =  H  a/  1  +  |^ 


(3.) 


In  the  course  of  the  application  of  these  principles,  the  following 
problem  may  occur : — given,  the  extrados  O  X,  ili/e  vertex  A  of  the 
tntrados,  and  a  point  of  support  B;  it  is  required  to  complete  the 
figwre  of  the  irUrados,  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  and  sufficient 
to  find  the  parameter  a;  so  that  the  problem  in  fact  amounts  to 
this ;  given  the  least  ordinate  y©,  and  the  ordinate  y  corresponding 
to  one  given  valvs  of  the  abscissa  x,  it  is  required  to  find  a,  so  as  to 
fulfil  the  equation 


y 
yo 


6«  -f  6 


X 


=  hyperbolic  cosine  of  -, 


(4.) 


as  this  function  is  called.     Supposing  a  table  of  hjrperbolic  cosines 


X 


to  be  at  hand,  -  is  found  by  its  being  the  number  whose  hyper- 


bolic cosine  is  ^  :  so  that 


a  :=■ 


X 


number  to  hyp.  cos.  ~ 

yo 


(5.) 
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but  such  a  table  is  rarely  to  be  met  with;  and  in  its  absence  a  is 
found  as  follows : — 

The  value  of  a;  is  given  in  terms  of  y  by  the  equation 


X  a  a 


•hn.log.(|+.^|;-l); (6.) 


and  hence 


X 


a  = 


hyp.  log.  (^  +  A /^--i) 


.(7.) 


175.  emMmmmrf  is  the  name  given  to  the  curve  in  which  a  cord  or 
chain  of  uniform  material  and  sectional  area  (so  that  the  weight  of 
any  part  is  proportional  to  its  length)  hangs  when  loaded  with  its 
own  weight  alona 

Let  fig.  87  A,  serve  to  represent  this  curve ;  but  let  A  be  taken  as 
the  origin  of  co-ordinates,  so  that  the  axis  of  x  is  a  horizontal  tangent 
at  A.  Let  8  denote  the  length  of  any  given  arc  A  B.  Then  if  p 
l>e  the  weight  of  an  imit  of  length  of  the  cord  or  chain,  the  load 
suspended  between  A  and  B  is  V  =  ps.  The  inclination  i  of  the 
curve  at  B  to  a  horizontal  line  is  expressed  by  the  equations 


cost  = 


dx 
di 


^i=2=^i- 


dx        V  d^ 


(1-) 


dx 
ds 

Let  the  horizontal  tension  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  certain 
length  qfckavn,  m,  so  that 

H  =:pm (2.) 

From  these  equations,  and  from  the  general  equation  2  of  Article 
168,  we  deduce  the  following : — 


tant  ss 


,  V'- 


df 
d^ 


dx 
la 


H 


8 


(3.) 


K 
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which,  by  a  few  reductions,  is  brought  to  the  following  form : — 

dx m*  .. . 

s^"  ji;?T^ ^  ^^ 

the  integral  of  which  (paying  due  regard  to  the  conditions  that 
when  «  =  0,  a;  =  0)  is  known  to  be 


X 


=  m-h.jp.  log.  (^  +  Y^  1  +  ^^ (5.) 


This  equation  gives  the  abscissa  x  of  the  extremity  of  an  arc  A  B 
^  8,  when  the  parcmieter  of  the  catenaiy  (as  m  is  called)  is  known. 
Transforming  the  equation  so  as  to  have  8  in  terms  of  x,  we  obtain 


s=^(e^  —  e    -) (6.) 

The  ordinate  y  is  found  in  terms  of  x  by  integrating  the  equation 
dy       ^    Fd^     T"     8       1  /   ^        -'x 

5l=v  rfT'-i=«=2r-''  -> (7.) 

which  gives 

y  =  ^(e-"+e'"^— 2^  =  ^  «"  +  ^*  —  m-;....  (8.) 

the  term  —  2  being  introduced  in  order  that  when  a;  =  0,  y  may 
be  also  =  0.  This  is  the  equation  of  the  catenary,  so  far  as  its  form 
is  concerned.     The  mechanical  condition  is  given  by  the  equations 


H  '=-'pm\  P  =p8; 


R=jE>^7/i' +  «•  =  ^^^6" +e   "  )  =i'(y  +  wi); 


(9) 


BO  that  the  tension  at  way  point  18  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  piece  of 
the  chain,  whose  length  is  Ove  ordinate  added  to  the  parameter. 

Suppose  the  axis  of  x,  instead  of  being  a  tangent  at  the  vertex 
of  the  curve,  to  be  situated  at  a  depth  AO  =  m  below  the  vertex, 
and  let  ^  denote  any  ordinate  measured  from  this  lowered  axis; 
then 


y  =  y  +  w»=^^6-+e    =V, 


.(10.) 


which,  being  compared  with  the  expression  for  the  ordinate  amongst 
equations  2,  Article  173,  shows^  that  the  iTUradosfor  a  horizontal  ea> 
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trados  when  the  least  ordinate  is  equal  to  the  parameter  (jo  =  «),  hecomes 
ideniical  until  a  catenary ^  Juivimj  tJie  same  parameter  (m  =  a  =  y„). 

Problem.  GiveUy  two  poirUs  in  a  catenary,  and  the  length  of 
chain  betioeen  them;  required  the  remainder  oftlve  curve. 

Let  k  be  the  horizontal  distance  between  the  two  points,  v  their 
difference  of  level,  I  the  length  of  chain  between  them.  Those  three 
quantities  are  the  data. 

The  unknown  quantities  may  be  expressed  m  the  following 
manner.  Let  a;,,  y^,  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  higher  given  pointy 
and  8i  the  arc  terminating  at  it,  all  measured  from  the  yet  unlmown 
vertex  of  the  catenaiy,  and  x„  y„  8„  the  corresponding  quantities 
for  the  lower  given  point.  (The  particular  case  when  the  points 
are  at  the  same  level  will  be  afterwards  considered).     Also  let 

sc,  +  0^  =  A  (an  imknown  quantity). 
Then  we  have 

A  +  ^            h—  k  ,,,  . 

«i=  -^—l  «i  =  — 2~ (11-) 

Putting  these  values  of  x  in  the  equations  6  and  8,  we  find 


v  =  yi  —  yi  =  m  fe  •"  +  e^s^j./^e*"  —  e-«"J 


...(12.) 


Square  those  tfwo  equations  and  take  the  difference  of  the  squares ; 
then^ 

Jl^''^^^^  =  m  fei^^e^'^Y, (13.) 

In  this  equation  the  only  unknown  quantity  is  the  parameter  m, 
which  is  to  be  determined  by  a  series  of  approximations. 

Next,  divide  the  sum  of  the  equations  (12)  by  their  difference. 
This  gives 

^       l  +  v 

and  consequently 

/  +  V 
h  =  w»*hyp.  log.  z (14.) 

Either  or  both  of  the  absdssfle  Xi  and  x^,  being  computed  by  the 
equations  11,  we  find  the  position  of  the  vertical  axis.  Then  com- 
puting by  equation  8,  either  or  both  of  the  ordinates,  y^,  y^  we  ^\!ksl 
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the  vertex  of  the  catenary,  which,  together  with  the  parameter, 
being  known,  completely  determines  the  curve. — Q.  E.  L 

When  the  given  points  are  at  the  same  level,  that  is,  when  «  =  0, 
the  vertical  axis  must  be  midway  between  them,  so  that 

x,  =  -x,  =  ^ih  =  0 (15.) 

In  this  case  equation  13  becomes 

l=:m  ^tf •- — e~*^^ (16.) 

from  which  m  is  to  be  found  by  successive  approximations.  Then 
the  computation  of  y^  =  y,  by  means  of  equation  8  determines  the 
vertex  of  the  curve,  and  completes  the  solution. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  geometrical  properties  of  the 
catenary: — 

I.  The  radius  of  curvature  at  the  vertex  is  equal  to  the  para- 
meter, and  at  any  other  point  is  given  by  the  equation 

r  =  m  •  sec^i. (17.) 

IL  The  length  of  a  normal  to  the  catenary,  at  any  point,  cut  off 
by  a  horizontal  line  at  the  depth  m  below  the  vertex,  is  equal  to  the 
radius  of  curvature  at  that  point. 

ILL  The  involute  of  a  catenary  commencing  at  its  vertex,  is  the 
tractory  of  the  horizontal  line  before  mentioned,  with  the  constant 
tangent  771.. 

IV.  If  a  parabola  be  rolled  on  a  straight  line,  the  focus  of  the 
parabola  traces  a  catenary  whose  parameter  is  equal  to  the  focal 
distance  of  the  parabola. 

176.  Centre  of  Orarlcy  of  m  Flexible  Strnctine. — In  every  casein 
which  a  perfectly  flexible  structure,  such  as  a  cord,  a  chain,  or  a 
funicular  polygon,  is  loaded  with  weights  only,  the  figure  of  stable 
equilibrium  in  the  structure  is  that  which  corresponds  to  the  lowest 
possible  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  entire  load.  This 
principle  enables  all  problems  respecting  the  equilibrium  of  ver- 
tically loaded  flexible  structures  to  be  solved  by  means  of  the 
"  Calculus  of  Variations." 

177.  Tnuufornmtlon  of  Coeds  Mi4  Chaliu.  —  The  principle  of 
TrunsformaUon  hy  ParaUd  Projection  is  applicable  to  continuously 
loaded  cords  as  well  as  to  polygonal  frames :  it  being  always  borne  in 
mind,  that  in  order  that  forces  may  be  correctly  transformed  by 
parallel  projection,  their  magnitudes  must  be  represented  by  the 
lengths  of  straight  lines  parallel  to  their  directionSy  so  that  if  in  any  case 
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« 

the  magnitude  of  a  force  is  represented  hy  an  carea  (as  in  Articles 
173  and  174)  or  by  the  length  of  a  cnrve  (as  in  Article  175), 
we  must,  in  transforming  that  force  by  projection,  first  consider 
what  length  and  position  a  straight  line  should  have  in  order  to 
represent  it. 

Some  of  the  cases  already  given  might  have  been  treated  as  ex- 
amples of  transformation  by  parallel  projection.  For  instance,  the 
bridge-chain  with  sloping  rods  of  Article  172  might  be  treated  as 
a  parallel  projection  of  a  bridge-chain  with  vertical  rods,  made  by 
substituting  oblique  for  rectangular  co-ordinates;  and  the  intrados 
for  a  horizontal  extrados  of  Article  174,  where  the  least  ordinate  y^ 
and  parameter  a  have  any  ratio,  might  be  treated  as  a  parallel 
projection  deduced,  by  altering  the  proportions  of  the  rectangular 
co-ordinates,  from  the  corresponding  curve  in  which  the  least  co- 
ordinate is  equal  to  the  parameter;  that  is,  from  the  catenary. 

The  algebraical  expressions  for  the  alterations  made  by  parallel 
projection  in  the  co-ordinates  of  a  loaded  chain  or  cord,  and  in*,  the 
forces  applied  to  it,  are  as  follows  : — 

In  the  original  figure,  let  y  be  the  vertical  co-ordinate  of  any 
point,  and  x  the  horizontal  co-ordinate.  Let  P  be  the  vertical  load 
applied  between  any  point  B  of  the  chain  and  its  lowest  point  A; 

let  p  =  -J—  be  its  intensity  per  horizontal  unit  of  length ;  let  H  be 
ax 

the  horizontal  component  of  the  tension;  let  B  be  the  tension  at 

the  point  B. 

Suppose  that  in  the  transformed  figure,  the  vertical  ordinate  ^, 

and  the  vertical  load  F,  which  is  represented  by  a  vertical  line,  are 

unchanged  in  length  and  direction,  so  that  we  have 

y'  =  y;F  =  -Bi (1.) 

but  for  each  horizontal  co-ordinate  x,  let  there  be  substituted  an 

obUque  co-ordinate  a/,  inclined  at  the  angle  j  to  the  horizon,  and 

a/ 
altered  in  length  by  the  constant  ratio  -  =a.     Then  for  the  hori- 

X 

zontal  tension  H,  there  will  be  substituted  an  oblique  tension  H', 
parallel  to  a/,  and  altered  in  the  same  proportion  with  that  oo 
ordinate;  that  is  to  say, 

x'  =  ax',B!  =  aH (2.) 

The  original  tension  at  B  is  the  resultant  of  the  vertical  load  P 
and  the  horizontal  tension  H.  Let  K  be  its  amount,  and  t  its  in- 
clination to  H;  then  

R  =  ^  P*  +  H^; (3.) 
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and  the  ratios  of  those  three  forces  are  expressed  by  the  proportion 

P:H:R:  :tant :  1  isect :  :8int:cost :  1 (4.) 

Let  R'  be  tlie  amount  of  the  tension  at  the  point  B  in  the  new 
stnictui*0;  corresponding  to  B,  and  let  t'  be  its  inclination  to  the 
Mique  co-ordinate  af;  then 

B:=  J(F'  +  Byz±z2  FH'  sin  j) (5.) 

P'lH':  R':  -.sint  :  co8(i  =i=^')  :  cos^ (6.) 

The  alternative  signs  db  are  to  be  used  according  as  %'  and  J 

I  ^ff^  I  ^^  direction. 

The  intensity  of  the  load  in  the  transformed  structure  per  unit  of 
oblique  length  measured  along  dxf,ia 

P=-I^'=-a' (^•> 

but  if  the  intensity  of  the  load  be  estimated  per  unit  of  hmzomJUd 

length,  it  becomes 

P 
p'  scc/=  —^ — M (8.) 

^        "^       a'cosj  ^   "^ 

178.  l«lBiMur  Arches  or  Ribs. — Conceive  a  cord  or  chain  to  be 
exactly  inverted,  so  that  the  load  applied  to  it,  unchanged  in  direc- 
tion, amount,  and  distribution,  shall  act  inwards  instead  of  out- 
wards; su])pose,  further,  that  the  cord  or  chain  is  in  some  manner 
staved  or  stiffened,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  presence  its  figure  and  to 
resist  a  thrust ;  it  then  becomes  a  linear  arch,  or  equilibrated  rib  ; 
and  for  the  pull  at  each  point  of  the  original  cord  is  now  substi- 
tuted an  exactiy  equal  tJirust  along  the  rib  at  the  corresponding 
point 

linear  arches  do  not  actually  exist;  but  the  propositions  respect- 
ing them  are  applicable  to  the  lines  of  resistance  of  real  arches  and 
ai^od  ribs,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  direction  of  the  thrust  at 
each  joint  is  that  of  a  tangent  to  the  line  of  resistance,  or  curve 
oonnecting  the  centres  of  pressure  at  the  jointa 

All  the  propositions  and  equations  of  the  preceding  Articles, 
respectinff  cords  or  chains,  are  applicable  to  linear  arches,  substi- 
tuting omj  a  thrttd  for  a  puU,  as  tlie  stress  along  the  line  of  resist- 
anoa. 

The  principleB  of  Article  167  are  applicable  to  linear  arches  in 
genonJ,  with  external  forces  applied  in  any  direction. 

The  prindples  of  Article  168  are  applicable  to  linear  arches 
rxoAet  pamUm  loadi;  and  in  such  arches,  the  quantity  denoted  by 
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H  in  the  fonnnln  Npreaents  a  eonatant  thnut,  ia  a  directioQ  pei^ 
pendiculor  to  that  of  the  load. 

The  fonn  of  equilibrium  for  a  linear  arch  under  an  iinifbna  load 
is  a  parabola,  mtnilat  to  that  described  in  Article  1 69. 

In  the  case  of  a  linear  arch  under  a  vertical  load,  intradoa  denotes 
the  figure  of  the  arch  itself,  and  extradoa  a  line  traversing  the  upper 
eada  of  ordinates,  drawn  vptoanh  from  the  intradoa,  of  lengths  pro- 
portional to  the  intensities  of  the  load ;  and  the  principles  of 
Article  173  are  applicable  to  relations  between  the  intrados  and 
the  extrados. 

The  curve  of  Article  174  is  the  £gnre  of  equilibrium  for  a  linear 
arch  with  a  horizontal  extrados ;  and  &om  Article  175  it  appean^ 
that  the  figures  of  all  such  arches  va&y  be  deduced  from  that  of  a 
catenary,  hy  inverting  it  and  altering  its  horizontal  and  vertical 
co-ordinates  in  given  constant  proportions  for  each  case. 

The  principles  of  Article  177,  relative  to  the  transformation  of 
cords  and  chains,  are  applicable  also  to  linear  arches  or  ribs.  This 
suWect  will  be  fiirther  considered  in  the  sequel 

The  preceding  Articles  of  this  section  contain  propositions  which, 
though  applicable  both  to  cords  and  to  linear  arches,  are  of  impor- 
tance in  practice  chiefly  in  relation  to  cords  or  chains.  The  follow- 
ing Articles  contain  propositions  which,  though  applicable  also  to 
cords  as  well  as  linear  arches,  are  of  importance  in  practice  chiefly 
in  relation  to  linear  arches. 

179.     CIfcbIu  Arth  Ar  ITmllbna  PIbM  Pilmiih. — It   iS   evident 

that  a  linear  arch,  to  resist  an  nniform  normal  pressure  from  with- 
out, should  be  circular;  because,  as  the  force  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected is  similar  all  round,  its  figure  ought  to  be  similar  to  itself 
all  round — a  property  possessed  by  the  circle  alon& 

In  fig.  88,  let  A  B  A  B  be  a  circular  linear  arch,  rib,  or  ring, 


whose  centre  is  0,  pressed  npon  from  without  by  a  normal  pressure 
of  uniform  intensity. 

In  order  that  the  intensity  of  that  pressure  may  be  conveniently 
expressed  in  unite  of  force  per  anit  of  area,  conceive  the  iin|[  in 
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question  to  represent  a  vertical  section  of  a  cylindrical  shelly  whose 
length,  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  figure,  is 
unity.  Let  p  denote  the  intensity  of  the  external  pressure,  in 
units  of  force  per  unit  of  area  ;  r  tiie  radius  of  the  ring ;  T  the 
thrust  exerted  round  it,  which,  because  its  length  is  unity,  is  a 
thrust  j9er  unit  of  length. 

The  uniform  normal  pressure  p,  if  not  actually  caused  by  the 
thrust  of  a  fluid,  is  similar  to  fluid  pressure ;  and,  according  to 
Article  110,  it  is  equivalent  to  a  pair  of  conjugate  pressures  in  any 
two  directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  of  equal  intensity. 
For  example,  let  x  be  yertioJ,  y  horizontal,  and  let  p^  p^  be  the 
intensities  of  the  vertical  and  horizontal  pressure  respectively,  then 

P.—P»=P'> 0) 

and  the  same  is  true  for  any  pair  of  rectangular  pressures. 

To  find  the  thrust  of  the  ring,  conceive  it  to  be  divided  into  two 
parts  by  any  diametral  plane,  such  as  C  C.  The  thrust  of  the  ring 
at  the  two  ends  of  this  diameter,  of  the  amount  2  T,  must  balance 
the  component^  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  diameter,  of  the 
pressure  on  the  ring;  the  normal  intensity  of  that  component  is/?, 
as  already  shown ;  and  the  area  on  which  it  acts,  projected  on  the 
plane,  0  C,  which  is  normal  to  its  direction,  is  2r ;  hence  we  have 
the  equation 

2T  =  2/)r;  or  T=;>r (2.) 

for  the  thrust  all  round  the  ring ;  which  is  expressed  in  words  by 
this 

Thbobeil  The  thrust  round  a  circular  ring  under  an  uniform 
normal  pressure  is  the  product  of  the  pressure  on  an  unit  of  circum- 
ference by  the  radius, 

180.  BlUpdcal  AKkM  Ar  iTBiftnt  l»ii— m. — If  a  linear  arch 
has  to  sustain  the  pressure  of  a  mass  in  which  the  pair  of  conjugato 
thrusts  at  each  point  are  uniform  in  amount  and  direction,  but  not 
equal  to  each  other,  all  the  forces  acting  parallel'to  any  given  direc- 
tion will  be  altered  from  those  which  act  in  a  fluid  mass,  by  a  given 
constant  ratio ;  so  that  they  may  be  represented  by  parallel  projec- 
tions of  the  lines  which  represent  the  forces  that  act  in  a  fluid  mas& 
Hence  the  figure  of  a  linear  arch  which  sustains  such  a  system  of 
pressures  as  that  now  considered,  must  be  a  parallel  projection  of  a 
circle ;  that  is,  an  ellipse.  To  investigate  the  relations  which  must 
exist  amongst  the  dimensions  of  an  elliptic  linear  aich  under  a  pair 
of  conjugate  pressures  of  uniform  intensity,  let  A'  H  A'  H«  B*  A^  B*, 
in  ^,  88,  represent  elliptic  ribs,  transformed  fn>m  the  circular  nb 
A  B  A  B  by  parallel  pnojectton^  the  ^-erttcal  dimensions  being  un- 
changed, and  the  horisonlal  dimfmsmni^  either  expanded  (as  B'  B')^ 
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or  contracted  (as  F  B^,  in  a  given  imiform  ratio  denoted  by  e ;  bo 
that  r  ahall  be  the  vertical  and  er  the  horizontal  semi-axis  of  the 
ellipse ;  and  if  a:,  ^,  be  respectivel j  the  vertical  and  horizontal  co- 
ordinates of  any  point  in  we  circle^  and  d  \/y  those  of  the  corre- 
sponding point  in  the  ellipse^  we  shall  have 

aer  =  x;  f/  =  ct/, (1.) 

If  0  0,  D  D;  be  any  pair  of  diameters  of  the  circle  at  right  angles 
to  each  other^  their  projections  will  be  a  pair  of  conjugate  diameters 
of  the  elHpse,  as  CC,  IX  D'. 

Let  P«  be  the  total  vertical  pressure,  and  P,  the  total  horizontal 
pressure,  on  one  quadrant  of  the  circle  A  B. 

Then 

P,  =  P,  =  T=;>r. 

Let  F*, be  the  total  vertical  pressure,  and  P'y^e  total  horizontal 
pressure,  on  one  quadrant  of  the  ellipse,  as  A' d,  or  A"  B";  and  let 
r,  be  the  vertical  thrust  on  the  rib  at  B'  or  B",  and  T,  ^e  hori- 
zontal thrust  at  A'  or  A". 

Then,  by  the  principle  of  transformation. 


(2.) 


or,  the  total  thrusts  are  as  the  axes  to  which  they  are  parallel. 

Further,  let  P'  =  T  be  the  total  pressure,  parallel  to  any  semi- 
diameter  of  the  ellipse  (as  (X IX  or  O"  D")  on  the  quadrant  IX  C  or 
D'  C,  which  force  is  also  the  thrust  of  the  rib  at  C  or  C,  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  diameter  conjugate  to  (X IX  or  O"  D";  and  let  (X  D' 
or  O"  D"  =  r' ;  then 


F  =  T'  =  -P=pr'; 


(3.) 


or,  the  total  thrusts  are  as  the  diameters  to  which  they  are  parallel. 

Next,  let  p^  p'^  be  the  intensities  of  the  conjugate  horizontal  and 
vertical  pressures  on  the  elliptic  arch ;  that  is,  of  the  *'  principal 
stresses*^  (Articles  109,  112).  Each  of  those  intensities  being  found 
by  dividing  the  corresponding  total  pressure  by  the  area  of  the 
plane  to  which  it  is  normal,  they  are  given  by  the  following  equa- 
tion : — 


cr       c 
F 


(4) 


)\-    C  r 


3-  , 
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80  that  </ttf  iniensUiea  of  the  principal  pressures  are  as  the  squares  vf 
the  axes  of  the  elliptic  a/rch  to  which  they  are  parallel. 

Hence  the  "  ellipse  of  stress  "  of  Article  112  is  an  ellipse  whose 
axes  are  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  axes  of  the  elliptic  arch ; 
and  to  adapt  an  elliptic  arch  to  uniform  vertical  and  horizontal 
pressures,  the  raJtio  oftlia  axes  of  the  arch  must  he  the  sqwvre  root  of 
the  ratio  of  the  intensities  of  the  principal  pressures  ;  that  is^ 


=vfe 


.(5.) 


The  external  pressure  on  any  point,  D*  or  D",  of  the  elliptic  arch, 
is  directed  towards  the  centre,  (>  or  O",  and  its  intensity,  per  unit 
of  area  of  the  plane  to  which  it  is  conjugate  {C/  O  or  O"  CT),  is  given 
by  the  following  equation,  in  which  r'  denotes  the  semidiameter 
(O*  ly  or  O"  D")  parallel  to  the  pressure  in  question,  and  r^  the  con- 
jugate semidiameter  ((y  O  or  O"  C")  ;— 

r  r 

that  is,  tfie  intensity  of  the  pressure  in  the  direction  of  a  given  dior 
meter  is  directly  as  that  diameter  and  inversely  as  tlie  conjugate  dia- 
meter. 

Let  p"  be  the  intensity  of  the  external  pressure  in  the  direction 
of  the  semidiameter  /.     Then  it  is  evident  that 

p'  :  p"  ;  :  f^  :  r"i; (7.) 

that  is,  the  intensities  of  a  pair  of  conjugate  pressures  are  to  each  other 
€u  the  squares  of  the  conjugate  diameters  of  the  elliptic  rib  to  which 
they  are  respectively  parallel. 

These  results  might  also  have  been  arrived  at  by  means  of  the 
principles  relative  to  the  ellipse  of  stress,  which  have  been  explained 
in  Article  112. 

181.  ]>iMMrcc4  ElUptto  Arch. — To  adapt  an  elliptic  linear  arch 
to  the  sustaining  of  the  pressure  of  a  mass  in  which,  while  the  state 
of  stress  is  uniform,  the  pressure  conjugate  to  a  vertical  pressure  is 
not  horizontal,  but  inclined  at  a  given  angle  j,  the  figure  of  the 
elliuBe  must  be  derived  from  that  of  a  circle  by  the  substitution  of 
inclined  for  horizontal  co-ordinates. 

In  fig.  89,  let  BAG  be  a  semicircular  arch  on  which  the  ex- 
ternal pressures  are  normal  and  uniform,  and  of  the  intensity  p,  as 
before;  the  radius  being  r,  and  the  thrust  round  the  arch,  and  load 
on  a  qimdnmt,  being  as  before,  P  =  T  =:pr.     Let  D  be  any  point 

in  the  dide^  whose  co-ordinates  are,  yesr&caX,  O IS^  =-  x^  horizontal, 
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E  D  =  y.     Let  B'  A'  CT  be  a  semi-elliptic  arch,  in  which  the  verti- 
cal ordinates  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  circle,  while  for  each 


horizontal  ordinate  is  substituted  an  ordinate  inclined  to  the  hori- 
zon by  the  constant  angle  y,  and  bearing  to  the  corresponding  hori- 
zontal ordinate  of  the  circle  the  constant  ratio  e ;  that  is  to  e&j, 
let 


^EKiy  =j,  J 


(1.) 


Then  for  the  vertical  semidiameter  of  the  circle  O  A  ^  r,  will  bo 

substituted  the  equal  vertical  semidiameter  of  the  ellipse  O  A'  = 

r ;  and  for  the  horizontal  diameter  of  the  circle  C  B  =  2  r,  will  be 

substituted  the  inclined  diameter  of  the  ellipse  CB'  =  2  c  r,  which 
is  conjugate  to  the  vertical  semidiameter. 

The  forces  applied  to  the  elliptic  arch  are  to  be  resolved  into 
vertical  and  indined  components,  parallel  to  (y  A!  and  C  B',  instead 
of  vertical  and  horizontal  components.  Let  P,  denote  the  total 
vertical  pressure,  and  P^  the  total  inclined  pressure,  on  either  of  the 
elliptic  quadrants,  O  A',  A'  B' ;  T,  the  inclined  thrust  of  the  arch 
at  A',  Vg  the  vertical  thrust  at  B'  or  C.     Then 


T,  =  P',  =  T  =  P  =  pr;         \ 
T,  =  Py  =  cT  =  cP  =  cpr;  j 


.(2.) 


that  is  to  say,  those  forces  are,  as  .before,  proportional  to  the  dia- 
meters  to  which  they  are  paraUeL 

Let  p^^  be  the  intensity  of  the  vertical  pressure  on  the  elliptic 
arch  per  unit  of  area  of  the  inclined  plane  to  which  it  is  conjugate^ 

C  B* ;  let  p',  be  the  intensity  of  the  inclined  pTessvii^  "^t  \]li^  ^1 
area  of  the  vertical  plane  to  wliich  it  is  conjugdite  *,  ^ibfin 
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r 


(3.) 


SO  that,  as  before,  the  irUensUiea  of  the  conjugate  pressures  are  as 
tlie  squares  of  the  diameters  to  which  they  are  parallel. 

The  thrust  of  the  arch  at  any  point  IX  is  as  before,  proportional 
to  the  diameter  conjugate  to  O'  D'. 

It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  express  the  intensity  of  the  verti- 
cal pressure  per  unit  of  area  of  the  horizontal  projection  of  the  space 
over  which  it  is  distributed  ;  this  is  given  by  the  equation 


p,  •  sec  J  = 


P 


c  'coaj 


(4) 


It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  is  not  the  pressure  on  unity 
of  area  of  a  horizontal  plane  (which  pressure  is  inversely  as  the 
horizontal  diameter  of  the  ellipse  and  directly  as  the  diameter  con- 
jugate to  that  diameter,  to  which  latter  diameter  it  is  parallel),  but 
the  pressure  on  that  area  of  a  plane  inclined  at  the  angle  j,  whose 
horizontal  projection  is  unity. 

The  following  geometric^  construction  serves  to  determine  the 
major  and  minor  axes  of  the  ellipse  B'  A'  C 

Draw  (y  a  -J-  and  =  C  A' ;  join  B'a,  which  bisect  in  m ;  in  B'a 
produced  both  ways  take  mp  =  mq  =  O'm ;  join  (yp,  O'qi  these 
lines,  which  are  perpendicular  to  each  other,  are  the  directions  of 
the  axes  of  the  ellipse,  and  the  lengths  of  the  semiaxes  are  respectively 
equal  to  the  segments  of  the  line  p  q,  viz.,  ^p  ^  aq^'Bfq  ^  ap. 

The  following  is  the  algebraical  expression  of  this  solution.  Let 
A  denote  the  major  and  B  the  minor  semi-axis  of  the  ellipse. 

Then  

A  +  B=20'm  =  r  J(l+c"  +  2c-cosy); 

A-B  =  B^  =  r^/(l+c«-2c-cosi); 
whence  we  have  for  the  lengths  of  the  semi-axes, 

A  =  ||  ^(l  +  c«  +  2c-cosj)+  ^(l  +  c«-2c-cosy)|; 


-B=j/ v'(J+c»  +  2c-cosi)-J(l+c«-2c-cosy)|; 


(5.) 
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The  angle  .^  B'  Op  =  k,  which  the  nearest  axis  makes  with  the 
diameter  O  B',  is  found  by  the  equation 

according  as  that  axis  is  the  longer ;      the  shorter. 

The  axes  of  the  elliptic  arch  are  parallel  to^  and  proportional 
to  the  square  roots  of,  the  axes  of  the  ellipse  of  stress  in  the 
pressing  mass ;  so  that  they  might  be  found  by  the  aid  of  case 
3  of  Problem  IV.,  Article  112. 

182.  Arches  far  ffmrmml  Prasnr«  Im  Oeaeral. — The  condition  of 
a  linear  arch  of  any  figure  at  any  point  where  the  pressure  is  nor- 
mal, is  similar  to  that  of  a  circular  arch  of  the  same  curvature 
under  a  pressure  of  the  same  intensity;  and  hence  modifying  the 
Theorem  of  Article  179  to  suit  this  case,  we  have  the  following : — 

THEOBiac  L  The  ilirust  cU  any  normally  pressed  point  of  a  linear 
arch  is  the  product  of  the  radius  of  cfwroaJbwre  hy  Hie  intensity  of 
the  pressure;  that  is,  denoting  the  radius  of  curvature  by  f,  the 
normal  pressure  per  imit  of  length  of  curve  by  p,  and  the  thrust 
byT, 

T=p<. (1.) 

Example,  This  Theorem  is  verified  by  the  vertically  and  hori- 
zontally pressed  elliptic  arches  of  Article  180;  for  the  radii  of 
curvature  of  an  ellipse  at  the  ends  of  its  two  axes,  r  and  e  r,  are 
respectively, 

<fr' 
At  the  ends  of  r ;  (,  =  —  =  c^r; 


,(2.) 


At  the  ends  of  c  r :  ^,  =  —  =  - ; 

'       cr       c 

Introducing  these  values  into  the  equations  of  Article  180,  and  into 
equation  1  of  this  Article,  we  find. 


(3) 


T,  =  j/yfy  =  cp  '  -  =  pr  as  before ; 

c 

P 
T',  =  jp', e,  =  -  •  c'r  =  cpr  as  before. 

It  is  further  evident,  that  if  the  pressure  be  normal  at  every  point 
of  the  arch  (which  it  is  not  in  the  cases  cited),  the  thrust  must  be 
constant  at  every  point ;  for  it  can  vary  only  by  tbe  a'^^YvsaXassvi  ^^H 
a  tangential  pressure  to  the  arch ;  and  heuce  f oUows 
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Theoreic  H.  In  a  linear  arch  sustaining  a  pressure  which  is 
everywhere  normal,  the  thrust  is  uniform,  and  the  radius  of  cwroa- 
ture  is  inversdy  as  the  pressure — a  theorem  expressed  symbolically 
thus : — 

T  =  pf  =  constant (4.) 

The  only  arch  of  this  class  which  has  hitherto  been  considered  is 
the  circular  arch  under  uniform  normal  pressure.  Another  instance 
will  be  given  in  the  following  Articla 

183.  The  BydMMiatic  Arch  is  a  linear  arch  suited  for  sustaining 
normal  pressure  at  each  point  proportional,  like  that  of  a  liquid  in 
repose^  to  the  depth  below  a  given  horizontal  plane ;  and  is  some- 
times called  "  the  arch  of  Yvon-Villarceaux,"  from  the  name  of  the 
mathematician  who  first  thoroughly  investigated  the  properties  of 
its  figure  by  the  aid  of  elliptic  functions. 

The  radius  of  curvature  at  a  given  point  in  the  hydrostatic  arch 
being,  in  virtue  of  Theorem  II.  of  the  last  Article,  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  intensity  of  the  pressure,  is  also  inversely  proportional 
to  the  depth  below  the  horizontal  plane  at  which  vertical  ordinates 
representing  that  intensity  commence. 

In  ^.  90,  let  Y  O  Y  represent  the  level  surface  from  which  the 


Fig.  90. 

pressare  increases  at  an  uniform  rate  downwards,  so  as  to  be  similar 
to  the  pressure  of  a  liquid  having  its  upper  surface  at  Y  O  Y.  Let 
A  be  the  crown  of  the  hydrostatic  arch,  being  the  point  where  it  is 
nearest  the  level  surface,  and  consequently  horizontal  Let  co-ordi- 
nates be  measured  from  the  point  O  in  the  level  surface,  directl} 
above  the  crown  of  the  arch ;  so  that  OX  =  YC  =  x  shall  be  the 
vertical  ordinate,  and  O  Y  =  XC  =  y  the  horizontal  ordinate,  of 
anv  point,  0,  in  the  arcL  Let  (TX,  the  least  depth  of  the  arch 
below  the  level  surface,  be  denoted  by  x^,  the  radius  of  curvature 
at  the  crown  by  r^  and  the  radius  of  curvature  at  any  point  C  by  r. 
Let  w  be  the  weight  of  an  unit  of  volume  of  the  liquid,  to  whose 
pressure  the  load  on  the  arch  is  equivalent  Then  the  intensities  of 
the  external  normal  pressure  at  the  crown  A,  and  at  any  point  C, 
w>e  expressed  respectively  by 
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Po  =  ^^oiP  =  ^^ 0) 

The  thrust  of  the  arch,  which,  in  virtue  of  the  principles  of  Aiiicle 
182,  is  a  constant  quantity,  is  given  hj  the  equation 

T  =  Po'To  =  t^^o^o  =  pr  =  wxr; (2.) 

from  which  follows  the  following  geometrical  equation,  being  that 
which  characterizes  the  figure  of  the  arch : — 

xr  =  x^r^ (3.) 

When  Xf^  and  r^  are  given,  the  property  of  having  the  radius  of 
curvature  inversely  proportional  to  the  vertical  ordinate  from  a 
given  horizontal  axis  enables  the  curve  to  be  drawn  approximately, 
by  the  junction  of  a  number  of  short  circular  arcs.  It  is  found  to 
present  some  resemblance  to  a  trochoid  (with  which,  however,  it  is 
by  no  means  identical).  At  a  certain  pomt,  B,  it  b^mes  vertical, 
beyond  which  it  continues  to  turn,  untU  at  J)  it  becomes  horizontal; 
at  this  point  its  depth  below  the  level  surface  is  greatest,  and  its 
radius  of  curvature  least.  Then  ascending,  it  forms  a  loop,  crosses 
its  former  course,  and  proceeds  towards  E  to  form  a  second  arch 
similar  to  B  A  B.  Its  coils,  consisting  of  alternate  arches  and  loops, 
all  similar,  follow  each  other  in  an  endless  seriea 

It  is  obvious  that  only  one  coil  or  division  of  this  curve,  viz., 
fix)m  one  of  the  lowest  points,  D,  through  a  vertex.  A,  to  a  second 
point,  D,  is  available  for  the  figure  of  an  arch ;  and  that  the  por- 
tion BAB,  above  the  points  where  the  curve  is  vertical,  is  alone 
available  for  supporting  a  load. 

Let  Xi,  yi,  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  point  B.  The  yertical  load 
above  the  semi-arch  A  B  is  represented  by 


W  , 

'  0 


and  this  being  sustained  by  the  thrust  T  of  the  arch  at  B,  must 
obviously  be  equal  to  that  thrust ;  whence  follows  the  equation 


xr  =  x^r^ 


=    I  ' x'dy (4.) 

•^  0 


That  is  to  say,  the  a/rea  of  the  figwre  bettoeen  the  shortest  vertical 
ordinate,  and  ike  vertical  tangent  ordincUe,  is  equal  to  the  constant 
prodiict  of  the  vertical  ordinate  and  radius  ofcwrvature. 
The  vertical  load  above  any  point,  C,  is 


j    xdy\ 


'  0 
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and  this  is  sostained  by  and  equal  to  the  vertical  component  of  the 
thrust  of  the  arch  at  C,  which  is  T '  sin  t  (i  being  the  inclination  of 
the  arch  to  the  horizon). 
Hence  follows  the  equation 


/  xdy  = 


%^o 


«o*'o'«fln 


int=y^l,.% 


da? 


.(&) 


That  is  to  saj,  the  area  of  Hia  figrvre  between  the  shortest  vertical 
ordinate  and  any  vertical  ordvnatey  varies  as  the  sine  of  the  angle  0/ 
inclination  to  the  horizon  of  the  curve  at  the  latter  ordinate. 

The  horizontal  external  pressure  on  the  semi-arch  from  B  to  A 
is  the  same  with  that  on  a  vertical  plane,  AF,  inmiersed  in  a 
liquid  of  the  specific  gravity  w  with  its  upper  edge  at  the  depth 
Xq  below  the  surface  (see  Article  124),  so  that  its  amount  is 


v,jydx=w 


and  this  is  balanced  by  the  thrust  of  the  arch,  T,  at  the  crown. 
Hence  follows  the  equation 

flC?  —  o^  ,^  ^ 

a;r  =  a^r^,  =  — ^ (6.) 

That  is  to  say,  hcdfUue  difference  of  the  squares  of  the  least  vertical 
ordinate  and  of  the  tangent  vertical  ordinate  is  equal  to  the  constant 
product  of  the  vertical  ordinate  cmd  radius  ofcurvalure. 

Equation  6  gives  for  the  value  of  the  vertical  tangent  ordinate, 

^i  =  JoS[+2x^, (7.) 

The  horizontal  external  pressure  between  B  and  any  point,  C,  is 
equal  to  the  pressure  of  a  liquid  of  the  specific  gravity  to  on  a  ver- 
tical plane  X  F  with  its  upper  edge  immersed  to  the  depth  a?,  so 
that  its  amount  is 


w 


/pdx=z 


w 


and  this  is  balanced  by  the  horizontal  component  T  *  cos  i  of  the 
thrust  of  the  arch  at  C ;  whence  follows  the  equation 


a^—a^ 


y- =  «o*'o'cos*; 

whjcb  gives  for  the  value  of  any  vertical  ordinate, 


(8.) 
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=  \/  i^  +  ^^oro'^''^ (9.) 

Let  Xf  off  be  any  two  vertical  ordinatea.     Then  from  equation  8 
it  follows  that 

xf* — a?  =  2  aj^r^,  (cos  i  —  cost') (10.) 

or,  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  two  ordincUee  varies  as  the  difference 
of  the  cosines  of  the  respective  inclinations  of  the  arc  at  their  lower 
ends. 

From  equation  9  is  deduced  the  following  expression  of  the  in- 
clination in  terms  of  the  vertical  ordinate : — 

1 


2  sin*  •  I  =  1  —  cos  t  =  1  —  a/ J  ^  c^  = 


dx'-.^—^ 


2a;oro 


....(11.) 


The  various  properties  of  the  figure  of  the  hydrostatic  arch  ex- 
pressed by  the  preceding  equations  are  thus  summed  up  in  one 
formula : — 

-.xr^j    xay^    sini    —       2      —  2cosi  •-V^^) 


^o**© 


To  obtain  expressions  for  the  horizontal  co-ordinate  y,  whose 
maximum  value  is  the  half-span  y^,  and  also  for  the  lengths  of  arcs 
of  the  curve,  it  is  necessary  to  use  elliptic  functions. 

[The  reader  who  has  not  studied  elliptic  functions  may  here  pass 
at  once  to  Article  184.1  , 

In  the  use  of  elliptic  functions  the  notation  employed  will  be 
that  of  Legendre;  and  the  classes  of  functions  referred  to  will  be 
those  called  by  that  author  the  first  and  second  kind  respectively, 
and  tabulated  by  him  in  the  second  volume  of  his  treatise. 

Let  ^  denote  a  constant  angle,  called  the  modulus  of  the  fimc- 
idons;  ^,  a  variable  angle  called  the  amplitude;  then  an  elliptic 
function  of  the  first  kind  is  expressed  by 

r9 d^ 

and  an  elliptic  function  of  the  second  kind  is  expressed  by 

E(^,<p)  =/V(l— 8in*tfmB'(p^d^ .V^^ 
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The  values  of  thoae  functioiiS;  when  the  upper  limit  of  iiit^;r»- 
tion  is  9  =  -,  or  90  d^rees,  are  called  ooTnplete  functions,  and  de- 

noted  respectively  by 

*^  F,  (0  and  E.  {f). (e.) 

In  order  to  apply  those  functions  to  the  case  of  the  hydrostatic 
arch,  let  the  ampUtude  be  half  the  supplement  of  the  inclination  of 
the  curve;  that  is,  let 

f  =  9o^-|; W 

so  that  at  D,  f  =  0,  at  B,  f  =  W,  and  at  A,  f  =  90''.  Let  the 
vertical  ordinate  and  radius  of  curvature  at  the  point  D  be  denoted 
respectively  by  X,  R ;  then 

X=  J(a{+4roa;o);and  ) .^^. 

RX  =  ra?  =  r^jar^;  j  ^    '^ 

for  the  modulus  ^  take  an  angle  such  that 

Bin'tf  =  -^  =    .  ,   "^     («.) 

X        «J-r-4roaro  ' 

Then  equation  9,  the  expression  for  the  vertical  ordinate,  becomes 
aj  =  ^(4  +  4a^rosin«iWx>y/  (l— sin'tf  •8in«fy(14.) 
The  values  of  this  for  the  points  B  and  A  are  respectively 

.:.  =  Xy^  (l-^^)  ;  a,,  =  XY^(l_sin«^) 

=  X  •  COS  tf. (14  A.) 

Introducing  the  above  value  of  «  into  equation  5,  we  obtain  for  the 
area  between  O  A  and  any  other  verticsd  ordinate, 

/    ady  =  x^ro  *sint=:2XR'cosf  sinf 

X'sin'^             .  ,.^, 

= 5 cosf  sm^ (15.) 

The  value  of  this  expression  for  the  point  B  is 

r»'     ,                      ^«       X*-sin*tf 
J    icrfy  =  a;^ro  =  XR= (15  a.) 

Now  differentiate  the  area  (15)  with  respect  to  the  amplitude  ^, 
sad  divide  bjr  a;  this  gives 
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This  differential  being  integrated  between  the  limits  0  =  90^, 
which  corresponds  to  y^,  =  0,  and  0  =  90® — ^,  which  corresponds 
to  the  required  value  of  y,  gives 

y  =  X  •{  (l -??-*)  (f.  (^  _  F  (*,f))  -  E,  (^  +  E  (rf, «)}  (17.) 

For  the  point  B,  this  gives  for  the  half-spcm  of  Hud  arch 

y.  =  X  •  {  (l-^*) (f,(«)-P(<,45°))  -E.(<)+E(*,45°) } (18.) 

Let  8  denote  the  length  of  any  arc  of  the  curve,  A  C,  commenc- 
ing at  the  crown-     Then 

8  =  f*rdi=z2f'^rd(p (19.) 

The  value  of  the  radius  of  curvature  r  in  terms  of  the  modulus 
and  amplitude  is 

^__?:5 X_^ffln«f__. 

X  ""4^(l-.8in*^-8in«^)' ^    '^ 

and  this  being  introduced  into  the  integral  (19),  gives  for  the  arc 
AC, 

5  =  ^:|5L^{f,(^~F(^,^)} (21.) 

The  length  of  the  semi-arch  A  B  is 

s  =  ^^^'{  F,  (i)-F  {»,  45=)  I (22.) 

Such  are  the  formulae  expressing  the  geometrical  properties  of 
the  hydrostatic  arch.  Numerical  results  can  easily  be  computed 
from  them  by  the  aid  of  Legendre's  tables  of  the  functions  F 
andE. 

The  relation  between  the  thrust  of  the  arch,  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  load,  and  the  modulus  is  given  by  the  equation 

T  =  «r  «  =  !£^_!!5ll  =  «'(4  +  4r,4,.)8m»tf^^^^^^ 
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184.  Geostatic  Avchca.— It  is  proposed,  by  the  term  **Geodaiic 
Archf^  to  denote  a  linear  arch  of  a  figure  suited  to  sustain  a  pressure 
similar  to  that  of  earth,  which  (as  will  be  shown  in  Section  3  of 
this  Chapter)  consists,  in  a  given  vertical  plane,  of  a  pair  of  con- 
jugate pressures,  one  vertical,  as  in  Article  125  of  Part  L,  and 
proportional  to  the  depth  below  a  given  plane,  horizontal  or  sloping^ 
and  the  other  parallel  to  the  horizontal  or  sloping  plane,  and  bearing 
to  the  vertical  pressure  a  certain  constant  ratio,  depending  on  the 
nature  of  the  material,  and  other  circumstances  to  be  explained  in 
the  sequel.  In  what  follows,  the  horizontal  or  sloping  plane  will 
be  called  the  conjiLgcUe  plane,  and  ordinates  parallel  to  its  line  of 
steepest  declivity,  when  it  slopes,  or  to  any  line  in  it,  when  it  is 
horizontal,  conjugate  ordinates.  The  intensity  of  the  vertical  pres- 
sure will  be  estimated  per  \mit  of  area  of  the  conjugate  plane;  and 
the  pressure  parallel  to  the  line  of  steepest  declivity  of  that  plane, 
when  it  slopes,  or  to  any  line  in  it,  when  it  is  horizontal,  will  be 
called  the  conjugate  pressure,  and  its  intensity  will  be  estimated  per 
unit  of  area  of  a  vertical  plane. 

Let  the  origin  of  co-ordinates  be  taken  at  a  point  in  the  coigu- 
gate  plane  vertically  above  the  crown  of  the  proposed  arch ;  let  x' 
denote  the  vertical  co-ordinate  of  any  point,  and  y'  the  conjugate 
co-ordinate.  Let  j  be  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  conjugate  ^iane 
to  the  horizon.  Let  uf  be  the  weight  of  unity  of  volume  ot  the 
material  to  which  the  pressure  is  due,  and  whose  upper  sur&oe  is 
at  the  conjugate  plane.  Then  the  intensity  of  the  vertical  pressure 
at  a  given  depth  of,  according  to  Theorem  L  of  Article  125,  is 

p',=  uf  oi  '  COBJ; (1.) 

and  that  of  the  conjugate  pressure 

P»  =  ^  P'»  =  c^vyaf'cosj; (2.) 

c*  being  a  constant  ratio,  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  square,  for  a 
reason  which  will  afterwards  appear. 

Conceive  a  hydrostatic  arch,  whose  vertical  and  horizontal  co- 
ordinates are  x  and  y,  and  which  is  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  a 
material  whose  weight  per  cubic  foot  is 

w  =  cur  cos  j (3.) 

Then  at  any  given  point  in  that  hydrostatic  arch,  whose  depth 
below  the  surface  is  «  =  a:',  we  shall  have  for  the  intensities  of  the 
vertical  and  horizontal  pressures 

Pg  =   p,  =  WX=CU/X^  'COBJ  =  Cj[/,  =  ^ (4.) 

c 

Now  let  the  figure  of  an  arch  be  transformed  from  that  of  the 
lij^dmstatic  arcfa  by  parallel  projection,  in  «u.ch  a  manner  that  the 


...< 
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▼ertical  co-ordinate  of  any  point  in  the  new  arch  shall  be  the 
same  with  that  of  the  corresponding  point  in  the  hydrostatic  arch, 
and  that  the  con/ugate  co-ordincUe  of  any  point  in  the  new  arch 
shall  bear  to  the  horizorUal  co-ordinate  of  the  corresponding  point 
in  the  hydrostatic  arch  the  constant  ratio  c;  that  is  to  say,  let 

ai  =  X)  7/  =  cy (5.) 

The  total  vertical  and  horizontal  pressures  on  the  arc  between 
two  given  points  in  the  hydrostatic  arch  ai*e  respectively 

p.  =  f  p.dy;  P,  =  f  p,dx. (6.) 

The  total  vertical  and  conjjigate  pressures  on  the  arc  between  the 
two  oorresponding  points  in  the  new  arch  are  respectively 

T'.=  j  p'^d}/;  T\=j  p',dx'; (7.) 

and  if  into  these  two  e2q)ressions  we  introduce  the  values  ofp',,  p'g, 
ds^f  and  dt/,  deduced  firom  equations  4  and  5,  viz.  : — 

c 

we  find  the  following  relations  between  the  total  vertical  and 
horizontal  preeESures  in  a  given  arc  of  the  hydrostatic  arch,  and  the 
total  vertical  and  conjugate  pressures  on  the  corresponding  arc  of 
l^e  transfonned  arch, 

F,  =  P.;F,  =  cP,; (8.) 

being  the  same  with  the  relations  which,  according  to  equation  5, 
exist  between  the  co-ordinates  respectively  parallel  to  the  pressures 
in  question*  Therefore  the  transfoimed  arch  is  a  parallel  projection 
of  the  original  arch  under  forces  represented  by  lines  which  are  the 
corresponding  parallel  projections  of  the  lines  representing  the 
forces  acting  on  the  original  arch:  therefore  it  is  in  equilibrio. 
The  conclusions  of  the  preceding  investigation  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  following 

Theobem.  a  geostaiic  arch,  transformed  /ram  a  hydrostatic  arch 
hy  preaerving  the  vertical  co-ordinates,  and  substituting  for  the  hori- 
zontal co-ordinates,  conjiigate  co-ordinaies,  either  horizorUal  or  inclined, 
and  altered  in  a  given  ratio,  sustains  vertical  and  conJTigate  presswres, 
the  ratio  of  the  intensity  oftlie  conjugate  presswre  to  that  of  the  vertical 
pressfwre  being  die  sq\ua/re  of  the  ratio  of  the  conjugate  co-ordinates  to 
the  original  horizontal  co-ordinates. 

This  transformation  is  exactly  analogous  to  tliat  of  a  circular 
arch  into  an  elliptic  arch,  vq.  Articles  180,  181. 

Let  To  be  the  thrust,  horizontal  or  inclined  as  the  casi^  loa.^  Vmv^ 
at  the  crown  of  &  geostatdc  arch,  and  T|  the  vertiesX  ^;Xirv^s^»  ^^^ 
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points  where  the  arch  is  vertical,  which  in  this,  as  in  other  cases, 
is  the  vertical  load  of  the  semi-arch ;  then 

To=cT (10.) 

All  the  equations  relative  to  the  co-ordinates  of  a  hydrostatic  arch, 
given  in  Article  183,  are  n^ule  applicable  to  a  geostatic  arch,  by 

substituting  «'  for  a,  and  —  for  y.    This  principle,  however,  is  appli- 

c  • 

cable  to  co-ordinates  only,  and  not  to  angles  of  inclination,  radii  of 

curvature,  nor  lengths  of  arcs.     The  modulus  ^,  and  amplitude  f , 

are  therefore  to  be  considered  as  functions,  not  of  inclinations,  nor 

of  radii  of  curvature,  but  of  vertical  ordinates ;  that  is  to  say,  let 

Xq  be  the  least  vertical  ordinate  at  the  crown,  Xi  the  vertical  tangent 

ordinate,  and  X  the  greatest  vertical  ordinate  at  the  loop  (which 

are  the  same  in  both  kinds  of  arch),  then 


B  =  arc  cos  ~  =  arc  cos 


Xo 


P  =  arc  sin 


JX'—an_ 


X-sintf 


=  arc  sm 


(11.) 


and  ^  is  the  same  function  of  B  and  ^  for  a  geostatic  arch,  that  y 
c 

is  for  a  hydrostatic  arch. 

185.  steMortatic  Arch. — ^This  term  is  employed  to  denote  a  linear 

arch  sustaining  the  pressure  of  a 
material  in  which,  at  any  given 
point,  there  are  a  pair  of  conjugate 
pressures,  one  vertical,  and  the 
other  in  a  fixed  direction,  hori- 
zontal or  inclined,  but  not  bearing 
to  each  other  any  constant  propor- 
tion, nor  following  any  invariable 
law  as  to  their  intensities,  except 
^  that  of  being  of  the  same  intensity 
throughout  each  plane  which  is 
conjugate  to  the  vertical  pressure, 
— a  condition  which  involves  the 
symmetrical  distribution  of  the  ver- 
tical load  on  either  side  of  a  verti- 
cal axis  traversing  the  crown  of  the 
arch. 

The  principal  questions  which 
^ff  ^^*  arise   respectmg  any  stereostatic 

^/tsA  are  compvehended  under  the  following 
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Pbobudc.  GiveOy  the  mode  o/didrOmtion  of  the  vertical  preeaure, 
and  the  Jigure  of  the  arch;  requiredy  the  mode  of  distrihviion  of  the 
conjugate  preaewre  Tteceseary  in  order  to  produce  equilibrium,  and 
aleoy  the  thrust  ai  each  point  oftJie  arch 

Oasb  1.  When  the  direction  of  the  conjugate  pressure  is  lumzonlal 
This  case  is  represented  by  the  upper  diagram  in  fig  91.  Let  O, 
the  crown  of  the  arch,  be  taken  as  the  origin  of  co-ordinates;  let 
O  X  be  vertical  and  Y  0  T  horizontal  Both  the  figure  of  the  arch 
and  the  forces  acting  on  it  are  symmetrical  on  either  side  of  the 
vertical  axis  O  X.  Let  p^  denote  the  intensity  of  the  vertical 
pressure  at  the  point  0,  and  rQ  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  arch 
at  that  point.  Then  because  at  the  point  0  the  pressure  is  normal 
to  the  arch,  the  horizontal  thrust  along  the  arch  at  that  point  is 

%=^Poro (1.) 

Let  0  be  any  point  in  the  arch,  whose  co-ordinates  are  0  X  =  rr, 
X  C  =  y,  and  let 

%  =arccotan-r- 

dx 

be  the  inclination  of  the  arch  at  C  to  the  horizon.     Let  P.  denote 
the  vertical  load  on  the  arc  between  O  and  C. 

From  C  draw  the  vertical  line  CW  to  represent  P^  and  the 
tangent  C  T  forming  the  diagonal  of  the  rectangle  C  W  T  H.  Then 
0  T  will  represent  the  thrust  along  the  arch  at  C,  and  C  H  the 
horizontal  component  of  that  thrust;  and  if  this  be  difierent  from 
To,  the  difference  must  be  made  up  by  means  of  the  horizontal 
pressure  applied  to  the  arch  between  O  and  C.  To  express  this 
symbolically,  let  P,  be  the  amount  of  that  horizontal  pressure,  and 
T  the  thrust  C T  idong  the  arch  at  0;  then 

T  =  -^  =  P.cosect  =  P.'4^ (2.) 

sini  dx  ^  ' 

(where  ds  denotes  the  increment^of  the  arc  O  C). 
The  horizontal  component  C  H  of  this  thrust  is 

T  •cosi  =  P. -cotan*  =  P.  •;r^; 

a  X 

consequently  the  horizontal  pressure  which  must  be  applied  to  the 
arch  between  O  and  C  to  Tnft.iTif.A.m  equilibrium  is 

P,  =  T,  -  P,  •  cotan  t  =  T,  —  P.-  ^^^ .^^i^ 
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and  if  this  equation  be  fulfilled  at  eveiy  point  of  the  arcli,  it  will 
be  balanced — Q.  K  L 

When  P,  is  positive,  it  represents  inward  preamrBf  snch  as  may 
arise  from  me  resistance  of  the  materials  of  the  epandrU  of  an  arch 
to  compression.  When  P,  is  n^ative,  it  represents  ouhoard 
pressure,  such  as  may  arise  from  the  resistance  to  compression  of 
a  portion  of  material  situated  below  the  crown  of  the  ideal  linear 
aix^  O  C,  or  tension,  such  as  may  anse  f I'om  tenacity  in  the  spandril, 
and  in  the  materials  connecting  it  with  the  arcL 

The  intensity  of  the  horizontal  pressure  is  found  by  taking  two 
points  in  the  arch  indefinitely  near  to  each  other,  and  finding  the 
ratio  which  the  portion  of  the  horizontal  pressure  applied  between 
them  bears  to  the  difference  of  their  vertical  ordinates.  Let  the  in- 
tensity required  be  denoted  hyp^;  then 

^'      dx  dx  d  x\     dx/      ^   ' 

(This  equation  comprehends  the  cases  already  considered  in  Article 
168,  of  a  cord  under  vertical  loads,  or  an  arch  whose  figure  is  that 
of  such  a  cord  inverted;  for  in  that  case,  P«  =  Tq  tan  i,  and 
P.  cotan  i  =  To  =  constant,  so  that  p^  =  0.) 

If  it  be  required  to  e2q)ress  the  intensity  of  the  horizontal  pressure 
in  terms  of  that  of  the  vertical  pressure,  let  the  latter  intensity  be 

(hen 


P»  = 


dx 


(S/'-^O (»■> 


Eestricted  Case.  Let  the  arch  have  a  horizontal  eoctrados,  at  the 
height  a  above  the  crown  O,  and  lot  the  vertical  pressure  be  due  to 
the  weight  of  material  below  that  extrados;  then 

PQ  =  wa]p,^vD{a  +  x)\ 
and  the  vertical  load  becomes 

^m=  j Pmdy  —  w  j  {a  +  x)  dy^ (6.) 

being  proportional  to  the  area  between  the  intrados  and  extrados, 
and  the  vertical  ordinates  at  O  and  C. 

Example.     Let  the  linear  arch  be  part  of  a  circle  of  the  radius  r, 
with  A  horizontal  etxtrados  at  the  disUmoe  r-\-a  from  its  centre. 
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In  this  case  it  is  oonvenient  to  express  all  the  variables  in  terms 
of  the  inclination  i  of  the  arcL     Thus  we  have 


(7.) 


fl5=:r(l — cost); 
y  =  r 'sin  i; 
dx  =  r  'sintc^i; 
dy  =  r' cos  idi. 

It  is  also  useful  to  make  a^mr,  m  being  the  ratio  which  the 
depth  of  load  at  the  crown  bears  to  the  radiua  Then  we  have  for 
the  thrust  at  0, 

To  =  mtt7f^; (8.) 

and  for  the  vertical  load  between  0  and  C^ 

P,  =  «7 /(a  +  a5)c?y  =  ttjr' /(m+ 1 — cost)  cos  tc?i 

-  / ,-        V   .     .       cos  t  sin  t       t    )  ,^ . 

=  wr\{l+m)smt -;  > (9.) 

which  value  being  introduced  into  equation  4,  gives  for  the  inten- 
sity of  the  horizontal  pressure 


P, 


__  ggPy  _      c;? (P, cotan t) 


dx 


dx 


1      ^  gg  (P,  cotan  t) 
rsint  di 


^^      ^  /  /I        \         •       cos' t       t  cos  t ) 

= ■' — '  •  :7-.  ^  (1  +m)  cos  t s o  •    •  r 

sin  t    at  I  ^         ^  2  2smt; 

(,                    ,      t  —  cos  t  sin  t\ 
1+m  —  cost a   '  a  ' — I  
2sin"t      / 


.(10.) 


The  value  of  the  horizontal  pressure  itself  is  given  by  introducing 
the  values  of  Tq  and  P«  £rom  equations  8  and  9  into  equation  3,  and 
is  as  follows  : — 

^  .  f  /^   1      V        .1  cos"  t  ,  t  cos  t )      ,- ,  . 

P,  =  «7f^|m-(l  +  m)cost  +  -2-  +  2^J...(ll.) 

The  horizontal  component  of  the  thrust  of  the  arch  at  C  is  given 
by  the  equation 

m        .      r«       ^  .  f /,   I      X        .       cos't       tcost).,„. 

T  cost  =  To  —  P,  =  tor»  I  (1  +  w)  cost g ^STt  J  ^^^'^ 

When  t  =  0,  that  is,  for  the  crown  of  the  arch,  p,  takes  the  fol- 
lowing value : — 


tor 


('"-s)' 
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80  that  for  every  circular  linear  arch  in  which  the  depth  of  load  at 
the  crown,  m  r,  is  leas  than  one-third  of  the  radius,  p^  has  neffoiwe 
values  at  and  near  the  crown,  showing  that  auJtwa/rd  horizontal 
pressure  or  tension  is  required  to  preserve  equilibrium.  In  such 
cases,  there  is  a  certain  value  of  the  angle  i  for  which  /?y  =  0.  At 
the  point  where  this  takes  place,  P,  consequently  attains  a  'MgaiMoe 
maaimum^  and  the  horizontal  component  T  •  cos  *  of  the  thrust 
along  the  arch  attains  a  posibvoe  maanmum,  greater  than  Tq,  because 
of  P,  being  negative.  Let  this  point  be  called  Co,  and  let  the  in- 
clination of  the  arch  at  it  be  denoted  by  v  ^^  angle  must 
satisfy  the  transcendental  equation 

1  _i_                 •       h  —  cosipain^       ^  .-«. 

l+m  —  coB%^  —  ^         .  3^. -  =  0, (13.) 


2  sin'i 


0 


and  can  therefore  be  found  by  approximation  only.  As  a  first 
approximation,  may  be  taken 

3m+l 
t,,  =  arc  •  cos  •  — ^ —  i 

and  then  by  successive  substitutions,  nearer  and  nearer  approxi- 
mations may  be  found. 

Supposing  t'o  to  have  been  thus  determined  to  a  sufficient  degree 
of  accuracy,  its  substitution  for  %  in  the  equation  12  will  give  the 
maximum  value  of  the  horizontal  component  of  the  thrust  of  the 
arch. 

By  expanding  or  contracting  the  horizontal  dimensions  of  a  cir- 
cular arch,  it  can  be  transformed  into  an  elliptic  arch,  which  will 
be  balanced  under  forces  deduced  from  those  applied  to  the  circular 
arch  according  to  the  principles  explained  in  Articles  180,  184. 
In  adapting  the  equations  from  7  to  13  inclusive  to  an  elliptic 
arch,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  i  represents  not  the  inclination  of  the 
elliptic  arch  itself  at  a  given  point,  but  that  of  the  circular  arch 
from  which  the  elliptic  arch  is  derived  at  the  corresponding  point. 

Case  2.  When  the  direction  of  the  conjugate  pressure  is  inclined. 
This  case  is  represented  in  the  lower  dis^ram  of  fig.  91.  The  in- 
clined axis  of  co-ordinates,  Y'  O'  Y',  is  taken  parallel  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  conjugate  pressure,  and  touching  tiie  arch  at  the  point 
(y,  which  is  now  its  crown.  Each  double  ordinate  of  the  arch, 
CX'C  =  2y',  is  bisected  by  the  vertical  axis,  on  either  side  of 
which  the  vertical  load  is  symmetrically  distributed. 

Let  j  denote  the  inclination  of  the  conjugate  pressure  to  the 

horizon.    Construct  a  parallel  projection  of  the  given  arch,  like  the 

upper  diagram  of  the  figure,  having  its  vertical  ordinates  equal  to 

£Aoae  of  the  distorted  arch^  and  its  horizontal  ordinates  less  in  the 
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ratio  009  j  :l ;  conceive  it  to  be  under  a  vertical  load,  of  equal 
amount  to  that  on  the  distorted  arch,  and  similarly  distributed ; 
determine  the  horizontal  pressures  required  to  keep  it  in  equilibrio; 
then  will  the  proper  projection  of  those  pressures  keep  the  dis- 
torted arch  in  equilibrio. 

The  relations  amongst  the  co-ordinates  of  the  two  arches,  and 
the  amounts  and  magnitudes  of  the  vertical  and  conjugate  pres- 
sures, are  as  follows,  quantities  relating  to  the  distorted  arch  being 
distinguished  by  accented  letters  : — 

of  =  x;  y  =  ysecyj 


F.  =  P,;  T'o  =  T,seci;  F,  =  P,seci; 
p's  =  Ps  cosy ;  p',  =  p^  sec/ 


...(U.) 


Let  H'  denote  the  conjugate  component  of  the  thrust  of  the  dis- 
torted arch  at  any  point  C ;  then  we  have 

ff  =  T-,  -  F,  =  (T,  -  P,)  seci; (15.) 

and  if  T  be  the  thrust  along  the  distorted  arch  at  C,  then 

T=  ^(F;  +  H'2=±z2H'F,-cosj) (16.) 

the  positive  or  negative  sign  being  used  according  as  the  point  C 
is  at  the  depressed  or  the  elevated  side  of  the  arcL 

186.  Pointed  Arches. — K  a  linear  arch,  as  in  fig.  92,  consists  of 
two  arcs,  B  C,  C  B,  meeting  in  a  point  at  C,  it  is 
necessary  to  equilibrium  that  there  should  be  con- 
centrated at  the  point  C  a  load  equal  to  that  which 
woidd  have  been  distributed  over  the  two  arcs  AC, 
C  A,  extending  from  the  point  0  to  the  respective 
crowns,  A,  A,  of  the  curves  of  which  two  portions 
form  the  pointed  arcL 

187.  Total  Conjugate  Thrast  of  IjiBcar  Arches. — The  total  Con- 
jugate thrust  of  an  arch  is  the  conjugate  component,  horizontal  or 
inclined,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  entire  pressure  exerted  between 
one  semi-arch  and  its  abutment,  whether  directly,  at  the  point 
from  which  the  arch  springs,  or  above  that  point,  through  the 
material  of  the  spandriL 

When  a  linear  arch  is  of  such  a  figure  as  to  be  balanced  under  a 
load  of  which  the  pressure  is  whoUy  vertical  (as  in  the  case  de- 
scribed in  Article  174),  that  is  to  say,  when  its  figure  is  that  in 
which  a  cord  would  hang,  loaded  with  liie  same  weight  distributed 
in  the  same  manner,  its  conjugate  thrust  is  exerted  simply  at  the 
point  from  which  it  springs,  and  is  equtd  to  the  conjugate  com- 
ponent of  the  thrust  along  the  arch,  which  is  a  coi^tiecoLt  q^s^^sl^I^^ 
throughout  its  whole  extent 


Fig.  92. 
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When  an  arch  springs  vertically  from  its  abutments,  the  point 
of  springing  sustains  the  vertical  load  of  the  semi-arch  only ;  and 
the  conjugate  thrust  is  exerted  wholly  through  the  spandriL 

In  other  cases,  the  conjugate  thrust  is  exerted  partly  at  the 
point  of  springing  and  partly  through  the  spandril. 

Theoreul  The  wnuymU  o/tJie  conjugate  thrust  is  equal  to  the  eon* 
jugate  component  of  Hue  Hvrust  along  Uie  ai*ch  at  tfie  point  wlixre  thai 
component  is  a  maodmwni;  for  at  that  point,  as  appears  &om  the 
reasoning  of  Article  185,  the  intensity  of  the  conjugate  pressure 
between  the  arch  and  its  spandril  is  nothing :  it  is,  therefore,  en- 
tirely below  that  point  that  the  conjugate  tlirust,  whether  through 
the  spandril  or  at  the  point  of  springing,  is  exerted;  and  conse- 
quently the  amoimt  of  that  thrust  must  he  equal  to  the  maximum 
conjugate  component  of  the  thrust  aloog  the  arch,  which  is  balanced 
by  it  The  point  of  the  arch  where  the  conjugate  component  of  the 
thrust  along  it  is  a  maximum,  is  called  the  point  0/  rupture^  for 
reasons  which  will  afterwards  appear.  It  may  be  at  the  crown;  or 
it  may  be  in  a  lower  position,  to  be  determined  by  solving  the  equa- 
tion formed  by  making  the  intensity  of  the  conjugate  pressure 
between  the  arch  and  spandril,  as  found  by  the  method  of  Article 
185,  equtJ  to  nothing ;  that  is, 


dT, d^ 

^'       dx  dx 


('-•jf)-« (>•> 


This  equation  having  been  solved  so  as  to  give  the  position  of  the 
|K)int  of  rupture,  the  corresponding  value  of  P^  being  the  vertical 
load  supported  at  that  point,  is  to  be  computed;  and  then  the  conju- 
gate thrust  is  given  by  the  equation 


H^  =  max.  value  of  P,-;r^ (2.) 

a  X 


(Where  the  conjugate  pressures,  as  is  generally  the  case,  are  hori- 

dy 
zontal,  -T^  =  ootan  % ;  and  the  value  of  i,  the  inclination  of  the  arch, 
ax 

which  fulfils  equation  1,  is  called  the  angle  of  rupture). 

When  the  point  of  rupture  is  the  crown  of  the  arch  (as  in  hydro- 
static and  geostatic  arches),  equation  2  gives  no  result,  because  of 

P«  vanishing  and  -^-^  increasing  indefinitely;  but  it  has  already 

been  shown  by  other  methods  that  in  this  case,  where  the  conjugate 
'preBsaieB  are  horizontal — 

H.  =  T.  =ftr,; (3.) 

ji  being  tiie  inteimtj  of  the  vertical  load,  and  r.  tlie  radius  of  cnr- 
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vatnre ;  but  in  order  to  form  an  equation  which  shall  be  applicable 
whether  the  conjugate  pressures  and  co-ordinates  are  horizontal  or 
inclined;  the  above  equation  must  be  converted  into  one  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  co-ordinates ;  that  is  to  say, 


Ho  =  To  = 


a     dx 
dy'  dy 


(for  y  =  0)=  Po^  (for  y  =  0)...(4.) 

Co    X 

5p 


d'x      1 
For  rectangular  co-ordinates  -j—  =  —  at  the  crown  of  the  arch,  so 


dy' 


ro 


that  equation  4  is  converted  into  equation  3. 

Thus  far  as  to  finding  the  cvmowrU  of  the  conjugate  thrust  To 
find  the  position  of  its  restUtant,  that  is  to  say,  the  depth  of  its  line 
of  action  below  the  conjugate  co-ordinate  plane,  wc  must  conceive 
it  to  act  against  a  vertical  plane,  extending  &om  the  depth  of  the 
point  of  rupture  below  the  conjugate  co-ordinate  plane,  down  to 
the  depth  of  the  point  of  springing  below  that  plane,  and  find,  by 
the  methods  of  Article  89,  the  vertical  co-ordinate  of  the  centre  of 
presswre  of  the  plane  so  acted  upon.  That  is  to  say,  let  x^  denote 
the  depth  of  the  point  of  rupture,  and  x,  that  of  the  point  of  spring- 
ing below  the  conjugate  co-ordinate  plane ;  p^  the  intensity  of  the 
conjugate  pressure  between  the  arch  and  spandril  at  any  point 
between  those  points,  and 


H.  = 


=  Ho  —  f '*  p»  ^  ^y 

J     CO 


.(5.) 


the  conjugate  component  of  the  thrust  of  the  arch  at  the  point  of 
springing;  also,  let  x^  be  the  depth  of  the  resultant  conjugate 
thrust  below  the  conjugate  co-ordinate  plane ;  then 

f' xp^  '  dx  +  ILiXi 

Example, 1.    Circular  arch  under  uniform  normal  pressure  of 
intensity,  p.  183  (Art  179). 

Here  p^^zrip  =:zp;  and  the  point  of  rupture  is  at  the  crown, 
the  horizontal  uirust  is 

Ho  =  T=pr (7.) 

Let  the  crown  be  taken  for  origin  of  co-ordinates,  so  that  as^  =  0. 
Case  1.  JSendcircle,     Here  Xi  =^r;  Hi  =  0;  and 


^"-77-^   2 


A^>^ 
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Case  2.  Segment  Inclination  at  spiinging,  v  Here  x^  =  r 
(1  —  oosi);  H|=2)r'  cos  *;  and 

=  r  (^  (1  —  cos  ly  +  cos  *  (1  —  cos  t))  =  1  •  sin*  t...(9.) 

Example  IL  Semirelliptic  a/rch,  under  conjugate  uniform  vertical 
and  horizontal  presawres  (Art.  180).  Let  a  =  a;i  be  the  rise,  or 
vertical  semi-axis ;  c  a  the  horizontal  semi-axis,  or  half-spa/n;  and 
let  the  origin  of  co-ordinates  be  at  the  crown.  Then  p^  =  c*/!,; 
and  we  have 

Ho  =  To  =  apy  =  c*a|}.  =  cP,;  «h  =0  ••••(1^) 

Example  IIL  Semi-elliptic  distorted  a/rch,  toith  conjugate  uniform 
vertical  and  oblique  pressures  (Art.  181).  The  vertical  and  conju- 
gate semidiameters,  or  rise  and  inclined  half-span^  being  denoted 
by  a  and  c  a  respectively,  the  equations  10  apply  to  this  case  also. 

Eosample  IV.  Hydrostatic  arch  (Art  183).  The  origin  of  co- 
ordinates being  taken,  as  in  the  article  referred  to,  at  the  point  of 
the  extrados  vertically  above  the  crown,  we  have  p^  =p^=z  wx, 

—  T-  —  ./, .  ^  —  ^ .  TT.  —  n . 


h;,  =  To  =  «7 


;  Hi  =  0;  and 


Xu  s= 


H^  3   a?*  —  0^ 


.(11.) 


Example  V.     Geostatic  arch,  with  horizontal  or  inclined  extrados 
(Art  184).   Here/?,  =  ti?a;'cosy;  jp,  =  c*p,  =  c»  117  05 -cos 7';  Ho= 

To  =  c  P^  =  c*  to  cosy  • — 5—? ;  and  consequently 


"       3    «?  — a5' 


.(12.) 


as  in  the  last  example. 

Example  VL  Semicircular  arch  with  horizontal  extrados.  In 
this  case  the  angle  of  rupture  to  is  to  be  determined  by  means 
of  equation  13  of  Article  185;  and  thence,  by  equation  12  of  the 
same  Article,  is  to  be  foimd  H©.  The  springing  being  vertical, 
we  have  1,  =  90°;  H,  =  0.  Let  the  crown  of  the  arch  be  taken  as 
origin ;  then  a:  =  r  (1  —  cos  t"),  d  a;  =  r  •  sin  i  •  d  i,  and  equation 
6  of  the  preaent  Article  becomes 
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Xfi=Z'=-*   I    p,Ediit(l — coa%)'di; (13.) 

Example  YIL  Circidar  segmented  arch  toUh  horizontal  eztradoa. 
Let  ti  be  the  inclination  of  the  arch  at  the  springing,  P|  the  total 
vertical  load;  then 

Hi  =  Pj  cotan  ^ (14.) 

Let  to  be  determined  as  in  the  last  example. 

Case  1.  %>  >  or  =  tj.  In  this  case  Ho  =  Hj,  and  the  conjugate 
thrust  is  simply  the  single  horizontal  force  H^  at  the  point  of  spring- 
ing. 

Case  2.  ^  <  ti.  Find  Ho  as  in  the  last  example,  and  let  the 
origin  of  co-ordinates  be  at  the  crown;  then 

«,  =  r  (1  —  cos  ii)j  and  we  have 
^B  =  ^{^j  J>,8int(l  — cost)"c?t  +  rHi(l— costi)l  (15.) 

*  188.  ArPMzlHMite  MjdrotHmiie  mmd  OeoaUitic  ArckM. — The  subject 

of  elliptic  functions  is  so  seldom  studied,  and  complete  tables  of 
them  are  so  scarce,  that  it  is  usefcd  to  possess  a  meUiod  of  finding 
the  proper  proportions  of  hydrostatic  and  geostatic  arches  (Articles 
183,  184)  to  a  degree  of  approximation  sufficient  for  practical  pur- 
poses, using  algebraic  functions  alone. 

Such  a  method  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  a  hydrostatic  arch 
approaches  nearly  to  the  figure  of  a  semi-elliptic  arch  of  the  same 
height,  and  having  its  maximum  and  TninimnTn  radii  of  curvature 
in  the  same  proportion. 

Let  osb,  Xi,  as  in  Article  183,  be  the  depth  of  load  of  a  hydrostatic 
arch  at  the  crown  and  springing  respectively;  r©,  r„  its  radii  of 
curvature  at  those  points;  a  =  Xx  —  a\^  its  rise;  yi  its  }ialf-span, 
given  in  Article  183  by  means  of  elliptic  functions. 

Suppose  a  semi-elliptic  arch  to  be  drawn,  having  the  same  rise, 
a,  with  the  hydrostatic  arch;  let  r^o?  ^d  be  its  radii  of  curvature  at 
the  crown  and  springing,  whose  proportion  to  each  other  is  the  same 
with  that  of  the  radii  of  the  hydrostatic  arch;  that  is  to  say, 

tj  —  ^»    —  5^ 
r  0  ""  To   "■  a?,  * 

Let  h  be  the  half-span  of  this  semi-ellipse  Then  because  the  cubes 
of  the  semi-axes  of  an  ellipse  are  to  each  other  inversely  as  the  radii 
of  curvature  at  the  respective  extremities  of  the  semi-axes,  we  have 

h  =  a'^  -r^={x,-x,y^  - «,\^ 
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A  rough  approximation  to  the  half-span  of  the  hydrostatic  axch 
is  found  by  making  ^,  =  5;  but  this,  in  the  cases  which  occur  in 
practice,  is  too  great  by  an  excess  which  varies  between  ^  and  A» 
and  is  about  iV  on  an  average.  Hence  we  may  take,  as  a  Jini 
approximation  whoso  utmost  error  in  practice  is  about  Ay  and 
whose  average  error  is  about  Tiv)  the  following  formula,  giving  the 
fuU/'Span  in  terms  of  the  depths  of  load  at  the  crown  and  springing :— > 

s'.  =  |(-'.-^)a72 (2) 

Suppose  the  rise  a  and  ha/f-span  j/i  of  a  proposed  hydrostatic  arch 
to  bo  given,  and  that  it  is  required  to  find  the  depths  of  load;  equa- 
tion 2  gives  us,  as  an  approximation, 

Xo"  \19a/' 
and  because  Xi  —  o;^  =  a,  we  have 

\lQaJ 

720  y.y       ' 

\i9  a  J 


Xi  =  a  ■  ~7- 


x$  =  a' 


1 


py.y 

\19o/ 


(3.) 


1 


A  ctoter  approximation  is  given  by  the  equations 

b* 


yi  =  b  — 


6=y,  + 


30  o' 
30  a' 


•(*•) 


b*  a» 

*' =  « •  6r^r^«  «*  =  « •  6»3r?- 

A  semicircular  or  semi-elliptic  arch  may  have  its  conjugate  thrust 
approximately  determined,  by  considering  it  as  an  approximate  geo- 
staiie  archy  as  follows : — 

Let  there  be  given,  the  half-span  of  the  arch  in  question,  horizontal 
or  inclincil,  as  the  case  may  be,  y^  the  depths  of  load  at  its  crown 
and  springing,  3Cq,  rci,  and  the  vertical  load  at  the  springing,  Pi. 
Determine,  by  equation  3  or  equation  4,  the  span  ^i  of  a  hydro- 
siaiie  arch  for  the  depths  of  load  x^  x^  and  let 


(5) 
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be  the  ratio  of  the  half-span  of  the  actual  arch  to  that  of  the  hydro- 
static arcL 

The  actual  arch  may  now  be  conceived  as  an  approximation  to 
a  geostatic  arch,  transformed  &om  the  hydrostatic  arch  by  pre- 
serving its  vertical  ordinates  and  load,  and  altering  its  conjugate 
ordinates  and  thrust  in  the  ratio  c.  The  conjugate  thrust  of  a 
hydrostatic  arch  being  equal  to  the  load,  we  have,  as  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  conjugate  thrust  of  the  given  semi-elliptic  or  semi- 
circular arch, 

Ho  =  c  Pi (6.) 

SficmoK  3.— On  Frictwnal  StcMUy. 

189.  VMctiMi  is  that  force  which  acts  between  two  bodies  at  their 
surface  of  contact,  and  in  the  direction  of  a  tangent  to  that  surfiiee, 
so  as  to  resist  their  sliding  on  each  other,  and  which  depends  on 
the  force  with  which  the  bodies  are  pressed  together. 

There  is  also  a  kind  of  resistance  to  the  sliding  of  two  bodies 
upon  each  other,  which  is  independent  of  the  force  with  which 
they  are  pressed  together,  and  which  is  analogous  to  that  kind  of 
strength  which  resists  the  division  of  a  solid  body  by  sfiearing, — 
that  is,  by  the  slidiug  of  one  part  upon  another.  This  kind  of 
resistance  is  called  adhesion.  It  will  not  be  considered  in  the 
present  section. 

Friction  may  act  either  as  a  means  of  giving  stability  to  struc- 
tures, as  a  means  of  transmitting  motion  in  machines,  or  as  a  cause 
of  loss  of  power  in  macliines.  In  the  present  section  it  is  to  be 
considered  in  the  first  of  those  three  capacities  only. 

190.  iMw  of  SoUd  Friction. — The  following  law  respecting  the 
friction  of  solid  bodies  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment : — 

The  friction  which  a  given  pair  of  solid  bodies,  with  tJieir  swrfaces 
in  a  given  conditum,  a/re  capable  of  exerting ,  is  simply  proportional 
to  the  force  tcith  which  they  are  pressed  together. 

If  the  bodies  be  acted  upon  by  a  lateral  force  tending  to  make 
them  slide  on  each  other,  then  so  long  as  the  lateral  force  is  not 
greater  than  the  amount  fixed  by  this  law,  the  friction  will  be  equal 
and  opposite  to  it,  and  will  balance  it. 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  exactness  of  the  above  law,  when  the 
pressure  becomes  so  intense  as  to  crush  or  grind  the  parts  of  the 
bodies  at  and  near  their  sur&ce  of  contact.  At  and  beyond  that 
limit  the  friction  increases  more  rapidly  than  the  pressure ;  but 
that  limit  ought  never  to  be  attained  in  a  structure. 

From  the  law  of  friction  it  follows,  that  the  frictioii  \>fe\7w^«a. 
two  bodies  majr  he  computed  by  multiplying  tlie  ioxcfe  'm\?tL  ^\5Cl^ 

p 
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they  are  pressed  together  by  a  constant  co-efficient  which  is  to  be 
determined  bj  experiment,  and  which  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
bodies  and  the  condition  of  their  sur£aices :  that  is  to  say,  let  N 
denote  the  pressure,  y  the  oo-effideTU  offrictior^  and  F  the  force  of 
friction,  then 

F  =/N. 

191.  Amnfitt  •€  RepMc — ^Let  A  A,  in  fig.  93,  represent  any  solid 

body,  B  B  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  another 
body,  with  which  A  A  is  in  contact  throughout 

the  plane  surface  of  contact  e  K  Let  P  C  re- 
present the  amount,  direction,  and  position  of 
the  resultant  of  a  force  by  which  A  A  is  urged 
cibliqudy  towards  B  B,  so  that  C  is  the  centre  of 
pressure  of  the  surface  of  contact  e  K  (Art. 
89.) 

Let  P  C  be  resolved  into  two  rectangular  components :  one, 
N  C,  normal  to  the  plane  of  contact,  and  pressing  the  bodies  to- 
gether: the  other,  TO,  tangential  to  the  plane  of  contact,  and 
tending  to  make  the  bodies  slide  on  each  other.     Let  the  total 

force  P  C,  be  denoted  by  P,  its  normal  component  by  N,  and  its 
tangential  component  by  T ;  and  let  the  angle  of  obliqui^  T  P  C 
or  P  C  N  be  denoted  by  0,  so  that 


Fig.  93. 


N  =  P  •  cos  ^, 

T  =  Psin^  =  N 


tan 


J 


(1.) 


Then  so  long  as  the  tangential  force  T  is  not  greater  than  fS,  it 

will  be  balanced  by  the  friction,  which  will  be  equal  and  opposite 

to  it ;  but  the  friction  cannot  exceed  /N;  so  that  if  T  be  greater 

than  this  limit,  it  will  be  no  longer  balanced  by  the  friction,  but 

will  make  the  bodies  slide  on  each  other.     Now  the  condition,  that 

T 
T  shall  not  exceed  /N,  is  equivalent  to  the  condition,  that  =^, 

or  tau  ^,  shall  not  exceed  y! 

Hence  it  follows,  that  the  greatest  angle  of  obliquity  of  pressure 
hetuxen  tvx>  planes  tckich  is  consistent  with  stability^  is  the  angle 
whose  tangent  is  the  co^cient  of  friction. 

This  angle  is  called  the  angle  of  repose,  and  is  denoted  by  0.  It 
is  the  steepest  inclination  of  a  plane  to  the  horizon,  at  which  a 
block  of  a  given  substance  will  remain  in  equilibrio  ujx^n  it ;  for  if 
P  represents  the  weight  of  the  body  A  A,  so  that  P  C  is  vertical, 
and  ^  =  0,  then  ^  is  the  inclination  of  B  B  to  the  horizon. 
The  relations  between  the  friction,  the  normal  pressure,  and  the 
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total  pressure,  when  the  obliquity  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  repose, 
are  given  by  the  following  equations : — 


Jl^f 


-....(2.) 


P  =  T  =/N  =  N-tan(p  =  P-sin<p  = 


192.    Table  •£  Co-eficleata  mt  Frictlmi  and  Anglca  mi 

Very  extensive  tables  of  the  co-efficients  of  fidction  of  different 
materials  used  in  construction  are  published  in  the  works  of 
General  Morin  of  the  French  Artillery,  and  have  been  reprinted 
in  various  treatises.  The  following  is  a  condensed  table  compiled 
from  General  Morin's  tables  and  from  other  authorities,  giving 

those  constants,  and   also  the  reciprocal,  -^  =  cotan  ^,  for  the 

materials  of  structures,  arranged  in  a  few  comprehensive  classes. 
Its  practical  utility  is  equal  to  that  of  the  more  voluminous  and 
detailed  tables  from  which  it  has  been  condensed : — 


} 
} 


Dry  masonry  and  brick- 
work,  

Masonry  and  brickwork, 
with  damp  mortar, 

Timber  on  stone, 

Iron  on  stone, 

Timber  on  timber, 

Timber  on  metals, 

Metals  on  metals, 

Masoniy  on  dry  clay, .... 

Masonry  on  moist  clay,.. 

Earth  on  earth, 

Earth  on  earth,  dry  sand, ) 
clay,  and  mixed  earth,  j 

Earth   on    earth,    damp ) 
clay, J 

Earth  on  earth,  wet  clay, 

Earth  on  earth,  shingle 
and  gravel, 


} 


o'6  to  o*7 

074 

about  o*4 
o*7  to  o'3 
o*5  to  0'2 

0'6  to  0'2 

0-25  to  0*15 
0-51 

033     . 

0*25  to  I'O 

0*38  to  075 

I'O 

0-31 

o-8i  to  I'll 


31"  to  35° 

36^^ 

22° 

35''  to  i6°l 

26"ito  ii^i 

31°  to  II°* 

14°  to  8°i 

i8°i 
14°  to  45° 

21°  to  37° 

45° 

17° 

39°  to  48° 


/ 
1*67  to  1*43 

135 

2-5 
I '43  to  3*33 

2  to  5 

1-67  to  5 

4  to  6*67 

1*96 

3 

4  to  I 

263  to  1-33 


323 

1*23  to  o'9 


193.  Frictionai  siabilitr  •f  Plane  Jointii. — In  a  structure  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  pieces  connected  only  by  touching  each  other 
at  plane  sur&u;es  (as  is  the  case  in  masonry  and  brickwork)^  it  is 
necessary  to  stability  that  the  obliquity  of  the  "pteasvuc^  ^o\i\Sc  ^\.  ^s^a 
joinl!  exceed  the  angle  of  repose. 
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In  structures  of  maaomy,  this  condition  can  almost  always  be 
complied  with  by  suitably  placing  the  jointa 

Both  this  and  other  principles  depending  on  the  effect  of  Motion 
in  promoting  the  stability  of  masonry,  will  be  considered  in  subse- 
quent sections. 

194.  Frictionai  stabUity  ofBartii* — ^A  structure  of  earth,  whether 
produced  by  excavation  or  by  embankment,  preserves  its  figure  at 
first  partly  by  means  of  the  friction  between  its  grains,  and  partly 
by  means  of  their  mutual  cohesion  or  tenacity;  which  latter  force 
is  considerable  in  some  kinds  of  earth,  such  as  clay,  especially  when 
moist.  It  is  by  its  tenacity  that  a  bank  of  earth  is  enabled  to  stand 
with  a  vertical  face,  or  even  an  overhanging  face,  for  a  few  feet 
below  its  upper  edge;  whereas  friction  alone,  as  will  afterwards 
appear,  would  make  it  assume  an  uniform  slope. 

But  the  tenacity  of  earth  is  gradually  destroyed  by  the  action  of 
air  and  moisture,  and  of  the  changes  of  the  weather;  so  that  its 
friction  is  the  only  force  which  can  be  relied  upon  to  produce 
permanent  stability.  In  the  present  investigation,  therefore,  the 
stability  of  a  mass  of  earth,  or  of  shingle  or  gravel,  or  of  any  other 
material  consisting  of  separate  grains,  will  be  treated  as  ai'ising 
wholly  from  the  mutual  friction  of  those  grains,  and  not  from  any 
adhesion  amongst  them. 

Previous  researches  on  this  subject  are  based  (so  far  as  I  am 
acquainted  with  them)  on  some  mathematical  artifice  or  assumption, 
such  as  Coulomb's  "Wedge  of  Least  Resistance."  Researches  so  based, 
although  leading  to  true  solutions  of  many  special  problems,  are 
both  limited  in  the  application  of  their  i*esults,  and  imsatisfactory 
in  a  scientific  point  of  view.  I  pi-opose,  therefore,  to  investigate 
the  mathematical  theory  of  the  frictionai  stability  of  a  granular 
mass,  without  the  aid  of  any  artifice  or  assumption,  and  fi*om  the 
following  sole 

Principle.  The  resistance  to  displacement  by  sliding  along  a 
given  plane  in  a  loose  granular  nw^ss,  is  equal  to  the  normal  pressure 
exerted  betvxen  the  parts  of  tJte  muss  on  either  side  of  tliat  plane, 
multiplied  by  specific  consta/nt. 

The  specific  constant  is  the  co-efficient  of  friction  of  the  mass,  and 
is  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  repose.  Let  p^  denote  the  normal 
pressure  per  unit  of  area  of  the  plane  in  question ;  q  the  resistance 
to  sliding  (per  unit  of  area  also);  ^  the  angle  of  repose;  then  the 
symbolical  expression  of  the  above  principle  is  as  follows : — 

-  =tan(p (1.) 

*  This  and  the  ensuing  Articles  of  the  present  section  are  to  a  great  extent  abridged 
fivm  a  paper  "On  the  Stability  of  Loom  Eartti''  in  the  Philosopkical  Transactiofu 
for  1836-7. 
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This  principle  forms  the  basis  of  every  investigation  of  the  sta- 
bility of  earth.  The  peculiarity  of  the  present  investigation  consists 
in  its  deducing  the  laws  of  that  stability  from  the  above  principle 
alone,  without  the  aid  of  any  other  special  principle.  It  will  in 
some  instances  be  necessary  to  refer  to  Mr.  Moseley's  '' Principle 
of  the  Least  Besistance;"  but  this  must  be  regarded  not  as  a  special 
principle,  but  as  a  general  principle  of  statics. 

In  a  granular  mass,  any  plane  whatsoever  may  be  considered  as 
9k  plane  joint,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  has  been  employed  in 
Article  193 ;  and  hence,  and  from  the  principle  already  stated, 
foDows, 

Theobeu  L  It  is  necessa/ry  to  the  stability  of  a  granular  mass, 
that  the  direction  of  the  pressure  bettceen  tJie  portions  into  which  it  is 
divided  by  a/ay  plane  shindd  not  at  any  point  make  with  the  normal 
to  that  plane  im  angle  exceeding  the  angle  of  repose. 

From  what  has  been  already  proved,  respecting  internal  stress, 
in  Part  I.,  Chap.  V.,  Sect  3^  and  especially  in  Articles  108  to  112 
inclusive,  it  is  evident,  that  the  plane  at  any  point  in  a  mass,  on 
which  the  obliquity  of  the  pressure  is  greatest,  is  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  which  contains  the  axes  of  gi-eatest  and  least  pressure, 
— ^the  pressure  of  greatest  obHquity  being  parallel  to  that  plane  of 
greatest  and  least  pressm-e. 

The  relations  amongst  the  intensities  of  the  pressures  in  a  solid 
mass,  which  are  parallel  to  one  plane,  as  represented  by  the  "  Ellipse 
of  Stress,"  have  been  investigated  in  Ai-ticle  112.  The  present 
case,  of  a  mass  of  earth,  is  one  in  which  a  limit  to  the  greatest 
obliquity  is  assigned;  viz.,  that  it  shall  not  exceed  the  angle  of  re- 
pose, ^.  The  relation  between  that  greatest  obliquity  and  the 
greatest  and  least  pressures,  has  been  found  in  Article  112,  Pi-o- 
blem  III.,  Case  1,  equation  6,  \iz. : — 

(x  =  arc  •  sin  ^ ^-^  : 

Pi  +  Pit 

Pi  being  taken  to  represent  the  greatest,  and  p2  the  least  pressure, 

aiad  ^i  the  greatest  obliquity  of  pressure.     By  Theorem  I.  we  have 

(where  .^  means,  "less  than  or  equal  to;**  that  is,  "not  greater  than**). 
Hence  follows  the  following  equation : — 

fj^=8m<.^8m«.j (2.) 

Pi  +  Pa  

or  in  words. 

Theorem  II.  At  each  point  in  a  m^MSs  of  eartJt,,  iJie  ratio  of  the 
difference  of  the  greatest  and  leaM  pressures  totAevr  sum  coaniU)t  caRfifi^ 
the  sine  qfihe  €mgle  qfre^foae. 
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Another  symbolical  expression  of  this  Theorem  is  as  follows : — 


Pi  —  1  —  sin  ^' 


(2A.) 


When  the  directions  of  any  pair  of  conjugate  pressures  in  the 
plane  of  greatest  and  least  pressure  in  a  mass  of  earth  are  given, 
the  limits  of  the  ratio  which  the  intensities  of  those  pressures  bear 
to  each  other  are  given  by  the  solution  of  Problem  V.  of  Article  112, 

equation  27.  In  that  equation,  make  n  r  =  tf,  the  common  obliquity 
of  the  pair  of  conjugate  pressures,  and  let  ^,  represent  the  greatest 
actual  obliquity  of  pressure  in  the  mass,  which  must  not  exceed  o; 
then  p,  as  before,  being  the  greater  conjugate  pressure,  and  p'  the 
less,  we  obtain  the  following  proposition  : — 

Theoreh  III.  The  foUovoing  is  tJie  expression  oftlie  condition  of 
the  stability  of  a  mass  ofeartft,  in  terms  of  the  ratio  of  a  paxr.of  cofnr 
jfwgaie  pressures  in  Uts  plans  of  greatest  and  least  pressures : — 

p  __  cos  ^  +  ^  (cos'  ^  —  cos"  ^,)  ^  cos  ^  +  J  (cos*  f  —  cos'  f)     .   . 
p'      cos  f  —  J  (cos'*  B  —  cos'  ^i)  —  cos  ^  —  V  (cos'  i  —  cos'  ^)"  *  ^ 

195.  niaM  Af  Barth  with  Plane  Sarfitce. — Although  the  preceding 
principles  can  be  applied  to  a  mass  of  earth  with  a  surface  of  any 
figure,  their  most  useful  application  is  to  a  mass  bounded  above  by 
a  plane  surface,  either  horizontal  or  sloping.  For  such  a  mass,  the 
three  Theorems  of  Article  125  are  true,  and  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows : — the  pressure  on  a  plane  parallel  to  the  upper  plane  sur- 
face (which  may  be  called  a  conjugate  plane)  is  vertical,  and  pro- 
portional to  the  dejith : — the  pressure  on  a  vertical  pla)ne  is  parallel 
to  the  upper  plane  surface,  and  conjugate  to  the  vertical  pressure : — 
the  state  of  stress  at  a  given  depth  is  imiform. 

Let  w  be  the  weight  of  an  unit  of  volume  of  the  earth;  x  the 
depth  of  a  given  conjugate  plane  below  the  surface ;  6  the  inclination 
of  that  conjugate  plane;  then  the  intensity  of  the  vertical  pressure 
on  that  conjugate  plane  is 

2)t=zwx  'cos^ (1.) 

The  limits  of  the  intensity  p^  of  the  conjugate  pressure,  parallel  to 
the  direction  of  steepest  declivity  (when  the  surface  slopes)  on  a 
vertical  plane,  at  the  same  depth  x  below  the  surface,  are  deduced 
from  the  equation  3  of  Article  194,  by  considering,  that  this  con- 
jugate pressure  may  be  either  the  greater  or  the  less  of  the  pair 
of  preasnirea  the  limits  of  whose  ratio  are  given  by  that  equation; 
so  that  if  we  use  the  symbol 
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to  signify^  "a  is  not  greater  than  h  +  c,  and  not  less  than  6  —  c," 
we  obtain  the  following  result : — 

^^  ^   coa^z±z  J  (cos'  4  —  cos'  a!)  ,„ . 

P.  ^  ii^a;  •  cos  ^  • 5 ^v —    ^ (2.) 

•^'  ^^  cos  ^  z^  J  (cos*  ^  —  cos*  ^)  ^   ' 

When  the  plane  mxriBuce  is  horizontals  so  that  cos  ^  =  1,  equations  1 
and  2  become 

^^  1  =t=  sin  ^  ,« . 

as  might  have  been  inferred  from  Theorem  II.  of  Article  194. 

When  ^  =  f,  or  when  the  slope  is  the  angle  of  repose,  the  limits  of 
the  intensity  of  the  conjugate  pressure  coincide^  and  it  has  but  one 
value,  viz. : — 

p^=  WX'COS  (p  =Px (4.) 

For  all  values  of  ^  greater  than  ^,  equation  2  becomes  impossible; 
which  shows  what  is  otherwise  evident,  that  the  angle  of  repose  is 
the  steepest  possible  slope. 

There  is  a  third  pressure  which  may  be  denoted  by  j9„  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  first  two,  p^,  and  p^;  that  is,  horizontal,  and 
perpen'licidar  to  the  vertical  plane  in  wMcli  the  declivity  is  steepest  j 
but  the  intensity  of  that  third  pressure  will  be  considered  in  a 
subsequent  Article.  It  is  of  secondary  importance  in  practice, 
seeing  that  walls  for  the  support  of  sloping  banks  of  eai-th  are  gene- 
rally placed  so  as  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  earth  in  the  direction 
of  steepest  declivity. 

With  the  exception  of  equation  4,  the  equations  of  the  present 
Article  give  only  the  limits  of  the  intensity  of  the  conjugate  pressure 
parallel  t^  the  steepest  declivity.  To  find  the  exact  intensity  of 
that  pressure,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  statical  principle, 
first  discovered  by  Mr.  Moseley,  which  is  stated  in  the  following 
Article. 

196.   Principle    ^f  liCaat  Beaiatance. — THEOREM.      If  the  foTCes 

which  balance  each  other  in  or  upon  a  given  body  or  structure  be 
distinguished  into  two  systems,  called  respectively  active  and  passive, 
which  stand  to  each  oilier  in  tlie  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  Hien  unll 
the  passive  fyrces  be  the  least  which  are  capable  of  balancing  the  active 
foroes,  oonaUenJily  with  the  physical  condition  of  the  body  or  structure. 
For  the  passive  forces  being  caused  by  the  application  of  the 
active  forcei  to  the  body  or  structure,  will  not  increase  after  tha 
active  forcef  have  been  balanced  by  them*,  and  ViXi ^i\i<^x^i^x^ x^^^^k 
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increase  beyond  the  least  amount  capable  of  balancing  the  active 
forces. — Q.  E.  D. 

197.  Kartli  I^oaded  wUli  Its  •wn  Weight. — ^In  a  mass  of  eazth 

loaded  with  its  own  weight  only,  the  gravitation  of  the  earth  causes 
the  vertical  pressure,  the  vertical  pressure  causes  a  tendency  to 
spread  laterally,  and  the  tendency  to  spread  causes  the  conjugate 
pressure ;  therefore  the  vertical  and  conjugate  pressures  stand  to 
each  other  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  or  active  and  passive 
respectively;  therefore  the  intensity  of  the  conjugate  pressure  is 
the  least  which  is  consistent  with  tie  conditions  of  stability  given 
in  Articles  194  and  195. 

Applying  this  principle  to  the  equations  of  Article  195,  relative 
to  a  l]«tnk  with  a  plane  upper  surface,  they  become  the  following : — 

Vertical pressu/re  {as  before),  p,  s=  wxcos0 (1.) 

Conjugate  pressu/re  parallel  to  steepest  declivity : — 
General  case, 


p,  =s  w  X 


cos  tf  —  J  (cos-  B  —  cos'  a)  ,^ . 

•  cos  ^  . ^ ^ — ^ =-^f  J (2.) 

coB^-k-J  (cos*  6  —  cos'  ^)*        ^    ' 


Horizontal  surface,  ^  =  0,  cos  B  :±l ;  p,  =  w  x, 

I  —  sin  ^  ,„  . 

«  =  W7  aj  • — -; (3.) 

^'  1  +  sm  ^  ^  ^    ' 

"  Natural  slope,"  ^  =  f , 

Py  =p,  =iw  X  '  cos  ^ ••(^•) 

The  third  pressure  p,  is  found  in  the  following  manner.  Being 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  p,  and  p^  it  must  be  a  principal  pres- 
sure (Arts.  107, 109).  Being  a  passive  force,  it  must  have  the  least 
intensity  consistent  with  stability,  and  must  therefore  be  equal  to 
the  least  pressure  in  the  plane  of  p,  and  p^ 

The  greatest  and  least  stresses,  or  principal  pressurei,  in  that 
plane,  are  to  be  found  by  means  of  Problem  III.  of  Articl*  1 12,  case 
3,  from  the  pair  of  conjugate  pressures  p„  p,,  whose  obiquiiy  is  f. 
Let  pi  be  the  greatest,  and  p,  the  least  principal  pressa'^;  then  in 
equations  19  and  20  of  Art  112,  for 

p,  p ,  n  r,  p,,  p,, 
we  are  to  substitute  respectively, 

Psj  P,9  ^j  Ply  F^ 
giving  the  following  results : — 
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Pi+Pt  ^  Pm  +  Pp  _  WX'OOSS  .g  V 

2  2co8^       oo8^  +  V(coB«^  — sm«4>) ^  '^ 

Pl—Pt_      ff(P'  +  P,y  )  tgg'COB^'sillf 

2       ~^l    4co8»^    —P'PfJ  -C08^+ V(C08»^— 8ill«4>)'  ^  '^ 

and  consequentlyy 

^      ^    .                             117  «  •  cos  ^  •  (1  +  sin  f)  ,^ . 

Greatest  pressure.  Pi  «=   — r-i — 7-7 — ^-^ r^i (7.) 

*^  '^*         COS  ^  +  ^  (cos*  f COS*  ^'  ^    ^ 

T     ^                                     to  X  '  COS  ^  (1  —  sin  rt 
Least  preasare,ft=j>.  =  ^^^^^^,^_^.^^ 

The  axis  of  greate^  pressure  lies  in  the  acute  angle  between  the 
direction  of  greatest  declivity  and  the  vertical;  and  its  inclination 
to  the  horizon,  which  may  be  denoted  by  "4^,  is  given  by  the  follow- 
ing formula,  deduced  &om  equation  17  of  Article  112,  by  making 
the  proper  substitutions : — 

cos  2  y  =  — ^^-= — — —  ; 

Pi— Pi 

fjx)m  which  is  easily  deduced. 


(8.) 


1        ^   ( A   i  .    sin  ^  ) 

T  =  TT  s  »  4"  arc  •  sin  -: —  > 

2  I      '  sin^j 


(9.) 


sin  ^ 
In  using  this  formula,  the  arc  sin  -: —  is  to  be  taken  as  irreater 
°  sin^  ° 

than  a  right  angle. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  equations  7,  8,  9,  for  the 

extreme  cases : — 


fforizorUal  aurfcice,  ^  =  0 ; 
1  —  sin  ^ 


Pa  =  p,=  WX' 


=  P,> 


(10.) 


1  +  sin  ^ 
1^  ^  90®,  or  the  axis  of  greatest  pressure  is  vertical  ^ 

Natural  Slope,  ^  =  p; 

p^  =ztD  x{l  +  sin  ^) ; 

p,  =  jj,  =  117  0?  (1  —  sin  f); 

T^  =  -^  (^  +  90®),  or  the  axis  of  greatest  pressure  bisects 
the  angle  between  the  slope  and  the  verticalu 


(11.) 


\ 
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Fig.  94. 


198.  PvcMmre  mt  BarOi  asafaut  a  Tertical  Plane. — ^In  fig.  94,  let 

O  X  represent  a  yertical  plane  in  or  in 
contact  with  a  mass  of  eartli  whose  upper 
surface  Y  O  Y  is  either  horizontal  or  in- 
clined at  any  angle  ^,  and  is  cut  by  the 
vertical  plane  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  that  of  steepest  declivity.  It  is  required 
to  find  the  pressure  "Verted  by  the  earth 
against  that  vertical  plane,  per  umt  of 
breadth,  from  O  down  to  X,  at  a  depth 

OX  =  X  beneath  the  surface,  and  the  direction  and  position  of  the 
resultant  of  that  pressure. 

The  direction  of  that  resultant  is  already  known  to  be  parallel  to 
the  decUvity  Y  O  Y. 

Let  B  B  be  a  plane  traversing  X,  parallel  to  Y  O  Y.  In  that 
plane  take  a  point  D,  at  such  a  distance  X  D  from  X,  that  the 
weight  of  a  prism  of  earth  of  the  length  X  D  and  having  an  oblique 
base  of  the  area  unity  in  the  plane  O  X,  shall  represent  the  inten- 
sity of  the  conjugate  pressure  per  unit  of  area  of  a  vertical  plane  at 
the  depth  X  Draw  the  straight  line  O  D ;  then  will  the  ordinate, 
parallel  to  O  Y,  di-awn  from  O  X  to  O  I)  at  any  depth,  be  the 
length  of  an  oblique  prism,  whose  weight,  per  unit  of  area  of  its 
oblique  base,  will  be  the  intensity  of  the  conjugate  pressure  at  that 
depth.  Let  O  D  X  be  a  triangular  prism  of  earth  of  the  thickness 
imily ;  the  weight  of  that  prism  will  be  the  a/mount  of  the  conjur 
gate  pressure  sought,  and  a  line  parallel  to  O  Y,  traversing  its 
centre  of  gravity,  and  cutting  O  X  in  the  centre  of  pressure  C,  will 

be  the  position  of  the  resultant  of  that  pressure.  The  depth  O  C 
of  that  centre  of  pressure  beneath  the  sar&uce  is  evidently  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  depth  O  X. 

To  express  this  symbolically,  make 

XD  =       P'       =x-Pt  =  ^  ■  cos  ^-s/(co»'<-oo;  >)..„(!). 

tV  '  cos  ^  p,  COS  f  +   /^  (cos'  f COS*  f) 

(by  equation  2  of  Article  197); 

then  the  amount  of  the  conjugate  pressure,  or  weight  of  the  prism 
OXD,i8 

F,^f[p,^dx=fJ}.d. 


=   -Q-  '  COB  0 


p^         2  coal+ J(}»bN  — coe'f) 
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and  the  centre  of  pressure  is  given  bj  the  equation 

—       2x 

0C=-3- (3.) 

In  the  extreme  cases,  equation  2  takes  the  following  forms : — 
For  a  horizontal  sarSELce;        ^  =  0; 

p  _ws^    1— ein» 
'"2       l  +  sin^' ^*-^ 

For  a  surface  sloping  at  the  angle  of  repose;      ^  =  ^; 

I^r  =  -2"  *  ^S^ i^') 

The  principles  of  this  Article  serve  to  determine  the  pressure  of 
earth  against  retaining  walls,  as  will  afterwards  be  shown. 

199.  BappovtlMc  Power  of  Barth  Foandatioas. — The  two  preced- 
ing Articles  refer  to  the  case  in  which  the  conjugate  pressure  at  a 
given  depth  is  caused  solely  by  the  vertical  pressure  due  to  the 
weight  of  earth  above  that  point,  and  is  therefore,  in  virtue  of  the 
*'  principle  of  least  resistance,"  the  least  conjugate  pressure  consis- 
tent with  the  weight  of  the  vertical  column  of  earth  in  question. 

But  the  conjugate  pressure  may  be  increased  beyond  that  least 
amount,  by  the  application  of  the  pressure  of  an  external  body;  for 
example,  ^e  weight  of  a  building  founded  on  the  earth.  In  this 
case,  the  conjugate  pressure  will  be  the  least  which  is  consistent 
with  the  vertical  pressure  due  to  the  weight  of  the  building;  and 
if  that  conjugate  pressure  does  not  exceed  the  greatest  conjugate 
pressure  consistent  (according  to  equation  2,  3,  or  4  of  Article 
195)  with  the  weight  of  the  earth  above  the  same  stratimi  on  which 
the  building  rests,  the  mass  of  earth  will  be  stable. 

The  most  important  case  in  practice  is  that  in  which  the  surface 
of  the  ground  is  horizontal ;  so  that  the  intensity  of  the  vertical 
pressure  due  to  the  weight  of  the  earth  ia  wx;  x  being  the  depth 
of  the  base  of  the  foundation  of  the  building  below  the  surface  of 
the  eartL 

In  this  case,  the  greatest  horizontal  pressure,  at  the  depth  x,  con- 
sistent with  stability,  as  given  by  equation  3  of  Article  195,  is  as 
follows : — 

1  +  sin  ^  ,-  ^ 

©_  r=  wx  '- ; —  ; (1.) 

The  greatest  intensity  of  vertical  pressure  cohsoi^tlVi  ^<«r^  Hk^ 
horizaniai  pressure  is  j< 
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P  =  Pg  *  z : =  WX  \ r—. I  : .....12.) 

^  ^'      1— Sinf  \1 BUOLfJ  '  ^     ' 

and  this  is  the  greatest  intensity  of  pressure,  consistent  with  stabiUtyy  of  a 
building  founded  on  a  horizontal  stratum  of  earth  at  the  depth  z,  the 
angle  of  repose  being  9, 

If  A  bo  the  area  of  the  foundation  of  the  building,  to  a:  A  will 
be  the  weight  of  earth  displaced  by  it ;  and  if  the  pressure  of 
the  building  on  its  base  be  unifonnly  distributed,  j^  A  will  be 
tlie  weight  of  the  building;  so  that 


£.  =  (]±A^\ (3.) 

WX        \L  —  sin f /  ^   ' 


is  the  Umit  of  the  ratio  in  which  Vie  weight  of  a  building  exceeds  the 
weight  ofearVi  displaced  by  it,  when  the  pressure  is  uniformly  dis- 
tnbuted  over  the  base. 

If  the  pressure  of  the  biiilding  be  not  uniformly  distributed 
over  the  base,  its  greatest  intensity  must  not  exceed  that  given 
by  equation  2,  and  its  least  intensity  must  not  fall  short  of  w  x. 
This  condition  determines  the  greatest  inequality  of  distribulion 
uf  the  pressure  of  a  building  which  is  consistent  with  the  stability 
of  a  ffiven  kind  of  earth.  The  most  useful  and  frequent  example 
of  this  case  is  that  in  which  the  base  is  rectangular,  and  the 
intensity  of  the  pi'ossuro  increases  at  an  uniform  rate  from  one 
edge  to  the  opi>osite  edge  of  the  rectangle,  being  an  v/nifomdy 
varying  stress  (Articles  91,  92,  94).  In  this  case,  let  po  denote 
the  moan  intensity  of  the  pressure  of  the  building,  b  the  breadth 
of  its  base  in  the  direction  along  which  the  pressure  varies,  and 
c  b  the  utmost  deviation  of  the  centre  of  pressure  of  the  base  from  its 
centre  of  figure^  consistent  with  the  stability  of  the  earth  which 
8up|>orts  it;  then 

p'  +  wx  1  +  sin'f 

P^  =  —J-  = ""'  ■  (TTdi^' (*•) 

p'  —  w  X                sin  f 
^'=6(/>' +117  0;)'^  3(1 +sin«f) ^^'' 


20(K  Abatttec  P«w«r  mi  Bavth.— If  a  vertical  plane  sur&ce  of 
aume  body  which  is  pressed  horizontally,  such  as  a  buttress,  or 
a  retaining  wall,  abuts  or  presses  horizontally  against  a  horizontal 
layer  of  e^rth,  of  the  depth  Xy  the  limit  of  the  resistance  which 
that  layer  is  callable  of  op)x>sing  to  the  horizontal  thrust  of  the 
lerAiVvii  plane  is  determined  by  the  greaiesi  horizontal  pressure 
i\mMsUmt  with  the  stability  of  the  eat\iL    H£&»«i  tX»  amount  of 
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that  bofiflontal  reaistanoe,  per  tmit  of  horizontal  breadth  of  the 
yeriical  abutting  plane,  is  given  by  the  equation 


!•,= 


toa^    1  +  sin  f 
2       1  —  sin  f 


2x 
The  cen^  of  resistance  is  at  -^  below  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth. 

201.  TmMm  m€  BjounpiM  of  the  results  of  the  formulsB  in  Articles 
197,  198,  199,  and  200. 


(p 


90°— (p 


o*»         15' 


45^ 


37^* 


30^ 


30^ 


45^ 


22*1 


60* 


15^         . 


y=tan^  o        0*268        o*577         1*000        1732 


--^=ootan^        00        3732 

1732 

1*000 

0-577 

sin^              c 

>        0*259 

0*500 

0*707 

0-866 

I  — sin^ 

I  +sin^ 

:         0*588 

o'333 

0*172 

0*072 

I  +  sin  ^ 
I  — sin^ 

[         1700 

3*000 

5826 

13*924 

cos  0                ] 

[         0*966 

0*866 

0-707 

0*500 

COS*^                     ] 

[         0*933 

0750 

0*500 

0-250 

/i  —  sin^y 
\i  +  sin  (pj 

c        0346 

O'lII 

0-0295 

00052 

/i  +  sin^Y 
\i  —  sin  0/ 

[         2*890 

9*ooo 

3394 

193-8 

I  +  sin'  0 
(i  —  sin  ^y 

f         1-945 

r 

5*ooo 

17-47 

97*4 

sin  ^ 

3         o*o8i 

0*133 

0-157 

0-165 

3(i+sin»f) 

BxMABK.   The  column  headed  o*^  ia  appUceXAe  \/c>  UtjoiidA* 
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203.  I 

The  orerlapping  or  breaking  of  the  jointa,  commonly  called  the 
bottd,  in  maaomy  and  brickwork,  has  three  objecte — first,  to  dis- 
tribute the  vertical  load  vhich  resta  oa  each  atone  or  bHck  over 
two  or  three  of  the  stones  or  bricks  of  the  course  next  below,  and 
BO  to  produce  a  more  nearly  uniform  distribution  of  the  load  ihaa 
would  otherwise  take  place ;  secondly,  to  enable  the  stnictnie  to 
resist  forces  tending  to  break  it  by  lAearing,  or  sliding  of  one  part 
on  another,  in  a  vertical  plane;  and  thirdly,  to  enable  it  to  resist 
forces  tending  to  t«ar  it  asunder  horizonbilly. 

For  masonry  and  brickwork  laid  either  diy,  or  in  common  mor* 
tar  which  has  not  had  time  to  acquire  practically  appreciable 
tenacity,  the  resistance  to  horizontal  tension  mentioned  above  as 
the  Hard  object  of  the  bond,  is  dne  to  the  mutual  friction  of  the 
overlapping  portions  of  the  bods  or  horizontal  faces  of  the  stones  or 
bricks,  and  may  be  called  "/ruivmal  tenaeily."  The  amount  of  the 
frictional  tenacity  at  any  horizontAl  joint  is  the  product  of  the  ver- 
tical load  upon  the  portion  of  that  joint  where  two  blocks  of  stone 
or  brick  overlap  each  other,  into  the  co-efficient  of  friction,  which, 
as  stated  in  the  teblo  of  Article  192,  is  about  074. 

Let  fig,  94  A  represent  a  portion  of  a  wall  with  a  horizontal  top 
^  A ;  and  let  it  be  required  to  determine 

:    the  frictional  tenacity  at  a  horizontal 

-  joint  B,  whose  depth  below  A  is  i,  the 

-  intensity  of  that  tenacity  per  unit  of 
'.  area  of  a  vertical  plane  at  B,  and  the 
:  aggregate  tenacity  of  the  wall  from  A 

^  -  down  to  B,  with  which  it  is  capable  of 

Pl_  5j  ^  resisting  a  force  tending  to  tear  it  into 

two  parts  by  separation  at  the  serrated 
dark  line  which  extends  from  A  to  B  in  the  figure. 

Let  10  be  the  weight  of  an  unit  of  volume  of  the  material  of  the 
wall  i  b  the  length  of  the  overlap  at  each  joint;  (  the  thickness  of 
thewaU.    Then 

is  tiio  vertical  pressnre  on  the  oveiiapping  portions  of  the  stones  or 
biicks  at  B,  and  coDseqnently,  if/be  the  co-efficient  of  friction,  the 
amount  of  frictions]  tenacity  .or  the  joint  B  is 

/fobtx. (1.) 

The  intotsity  of  that  tenacity  per  onit  of  area  of  a  vertiod 
,/^e  is  found  by  diriding  its  amount  bv  the  ana  of  a  vertical 
Mcthn  at  oae  cooise  of  stonea  or  Imcka.  "Let  fc  be  the  depth  of  a  ^ 
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course ;  then  hi  is  the  area  of  its  vertical  section ;  and  the  intensity 
of  the  frictional  tenacity  of  the  joint  immediately  below  is 

"T" ^^^ 

Let  n  be  the  number  of  courses  from  A  down  to  B.     Then  the 

value  of  X  for  the  uppermost  course  is  =  A,  and  for  the  lowest 

w  +  1 
course,  =z  nh;  and  the  mean  value  of  a;  is  — ^—  *  A ;  so  that  the 

mean  tenacity  per  course  is 

n+1 


fwbth; 


and  the  mean  intensity, 


^+1      /    A 


Hence  the  amoimt  of  the  aggregate  Mctional  tenacity  of  the  wall, 
from  A  d'^wn  to  B,  is 

w— 2"  ' fwbth  ='' ^ (3.) 

From  the  eqiiations  2  and  3  it  is  obvious  that  the  fnctional 
tenacity  of  masonry  and  brickwork  is  increased  by  increasing  the 

ratio  7  which  the  length  of  the  overlap  bears  to  the  depth  of  a 

course.  This  may  be  effected  either  by  increasing  the  length  of  the 
stones  or  bricks  (to  which  the  overlap  bears  a  definite  proportion, 
depending  on  the  style  of  bond  adopted),  or  by  diminishing  their 
depth ;  but  to  both  those  expedients  there  is  a  limit  fixed  by  the 
liability  of  stones  and  bricks  to  break  across  when  the  length 
exceeds  the  depth  in  more  than  a  certain  ratio,  which  for  brick 
and  stone  of  ordinary  strength  is  about  3. 

For  English  bond  (as  in  fig.  94  A),  consisting  of  a  course  of 
stretchers  (or  bricks  laid  lengthwise),  and  a  course  of  Iieaders  (or 
bricks  laid  crosswise),  alternately, — ^and  also  for  Flemish  bond,  in 
which  each  course  consists  of  alternate  headers  and  stretchers,  the 
overlap  b  is  one-fourth  of  the  lengthy  or  about  three-fourths  of  the 

h  ^ 

depth,  of  a  brick.     The  value  of  -7  is  therefore  j ;  but  to  allow  for 

irregularities  of  figure  and  of  laying  in  the  bricks,  it  is  safe  to  make  it 

2 

-  in  the  formube.     Substituting  this  in  ec^uationa  ^  «sA  ^^  «ss^ 
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making  /=  7,  we  find  for  the  intensity  of  the  frictional  tenacity, 
4 

uikere  one-half  of  the  face  of  the  waU  coTisista  of  ends  qfhaaderay 


wx 
~2"^' 


.(4.) 


and  for  the  amount  from  the  top  of  the  wall  down  to  the  depth  x, 

wt{oi?  +  hx)^ 

The  tenacity  of  the  wall  in  the  direction  of  its  thiclpess,  which 

resists  the  sepaiution  of  its  front  and  back  portions  by  splitting,  is 

often  as  important  as  its  longitudinal  tenacity,  and   sometimes 

more  so.     Where  one-half  of  the  face,  as  in  fig.  94  A,  consists  of 

ends  of  headers,  the  overlap  of  each  course  in  the  direction  of  the 

thickness  is  generally  one-half  of  the  length  of  a  brick  instead  of 

h  4  . 

one  quarter :  so  that  ?-  is  to  be  made  =  -  instead  of  two-thirds. 

h  o 

Hence  in  tliLs  case,  the  transverse  frictioncd  tena-city  (as  it  may  be 

called)  is  dovhle  of  the  longitudinal  frictional  tenacity,  its  intensity 

at  the  depth  x  being 

WXy (6.) 

and  its  amount  firom  the  top  of  the  wall  down  to  the  depth  «,  for 
a  length  of  wall  denoted  by  ly 


vol{a?-^hx) 


.(7.) 


1,1.1 


I 


I 


T":^ 


I 


In  a  brick  wall  consisting  entirely  of  stretclvers,  as  in  fig.  94  B, 

the  longitudinal  tenacity  is  double  of 
that  of  the  wall  in  fig.  94  A,  where 
one-half  of  the  face  consists  of  ends  of 
headers.  But  that  increased  longitu- 
dinal tenacity  is  attained  by  a  trtal 
sacrifice  of  transverse  tenacity,  when 


I 


I 


Fig.  94  B. 


the  wall  is  more  than  half  a  brick  thick.  In  brickwork,  therefore, 
in  wliich  the  longitudinal  is  of  more  importance  than  the  transverse 
tenacity  (as  is  the  case  in  furnace  chimneys),  a  sufficient  amount  of 
transverse  tenacity  is  to  be  preserved  by  having  courses  of  headers 
at  intervals.  The  efiects  of  this  arrangement  are  computed  as 
follows : — 

Let  she  the  number  of  courses  of  sttetchera  for  each  course  of 
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Leaders :  so  that  — 7—r  of  the  face  of  the  wall  consists  of  ends  of 

s+  1 

g 

headers,  and  — t-t  of  sides  of  stretchers. 

8+  1 

Let  L  denote  the  intensity  of  the  longitudinal  frictional  tenacity, 
and  T  that  of  the  transverse  frictional  tenacity,  at  the  depth  «. 
The  following  table  represents  the  values  of  those  intensities  in  the 
extreme  cases : — 

*  -ir         -in  ^  T 

«  + 1         «+ 1 

.  1  1  W  X 

^  2  1  ~2~  ^^ 

00  0  1  to  X  0 

Now,  in  intermediate  cases,  the  longitudinal  tenacity  will  vary 
nearly  as  the  proportion  of  sides  of  stretchers  in  the  face  of  the  wall 

,  « ,  and  the  transverse  tenacity  as  the  proportion  of  ends  of 

headers;  whence  we  have  the  following  formulae  for  the  intensi- 
ties:— 

^  =  ^i  •  «^«i (8-) 

T=rfT"^ (^•> 

Consequently,  for  the  aggregate  tenacities  down  to  a  given  depth  a?, 
when  the  length  of  the  wall  is  I,  and  its  thickness  t,  we  have 

Longitndinal,  .  .     ,   ,>  *  wt{a:?  +  hx); (10.) 

Transverse,     .    .   ^x  *^?^  (a?' +  hx) (11,) 

To  make  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  frictional  tenacities  of 
equal  intensity,  we  shoidd  have  «  =  2,  or  two  courses  of  stretchers 
fo:^  one  course  of  headers.     This  makes 

^  m  2    W    X 

L  =  T  ^  ^^ (12.) 

In  round  factory  chimneys,  it  is  usual  to  make  ^  =  4 ;  and  then 
wo  have 

4                      2 
L  =  ^"^^}  T  =  --«ti?a <J^^>^ 
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The  preceding  formulae  are  applicable  not  only  to  brickwork,  but 
to  ashler  masoniy  in  which  the  proportions  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
stones  are  on  an  average  nearly  the  same  with  those  of  bricks. 

The  formidse  9  and  11  may  also  be  used  to  find  the  transverse 

tenacity  of  a  rubble  tvaU,  if     ,   ,  bo  taken  to  represent  the  propor- 

S  'T  i 

tion  of  tlie  face  of  the  vxUl  which  consists  of  tlie  ends  of  sqtiared 
headers  or  bond  stones,  connecting  the  front  and  back  of  the  wall 
tageUier. 

The  principles  of  the  present  Article  may  be  relied  on  as  a  means 
of  comparing  one  piece  of  masonry  or  brickwork  with  another,  so 
fer  as  their  security  depends  on  the  horizontal  tenacity  produced 
by  the  friction  of  the  courses.  But  inasmuch  as  the  absolute 
numerical  results  have  been  arrived  at  by  an  indirect  process,  from 
the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  repose  of  masonry  and  brickwork  laid 
with  damp  mortar,  these  results  are  to  be  considered  as  uncertain, 
and  as  requiring  direct  experiments  for  their  verification  or  correc- 
tion.    No  such  experiments  have  yet  been  made. 

203.  Friclioit    of   Screws,  Keys,   and    Wedges. —  The    pieces    of 

structures  in  timber  and  metal  are  often  attached  together  by  the 
aid  of  keys  or  wedges,  or  of  screws.  The  stability  of  those  fasten- 
ings arises  from  friction,  and  requires  for  its  maintenance  that  the 
obliquity  of  the  pressure  between  the  wedge  or  key  and  its  seat,  or 
between  the  thread  of  the  screw  and  that  of  its  nut,  shall  not 
exceed  the  smallest  value  of  the  angle  of  repose  of  the  mateiials. 

204.  FrieUon  oi  Best  auid  Fiictioit  of  motion. — For  some  sub- 
stances, especially  those  whose  surfaces  are  sensibly  indented  by  a 
moderate  pressure,  such  as  timber,  the  friction  between  a  pair  of 
surfaces  which  have  remained  for  some  time  at  rest,  relatively  to 
each  other,  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  between  the  same  pair  of 
surfaces  when  sliding  on  each  other.     This  excess,  however,  of  the 

friction  of  rest  over  the  friction  ofTnotion,  is  instantly  destroyed  by 
a  slight  vibration ;  so  that  the  friction  of  motion  is  alone  to  be 
relied  on  as  giving  stability  to  a  structure.  In  Article  192, 
accordingly,  the  co-efficients  of  friction  and  angles  of  repose  in  the 
table  relate  to  the  friction  of  motion,  where  there  is  any  sensible 
dijQference  between  it  and  the  Jriction  of  rest, 

Secthon  4. — On  the  Stability  of  AhUments  and  Vaults, 

205.  StnbUitf  at  a  Plane  M^imu — ^The  present  section  relates  to 
the  stability  of  structures  composed  of  blocks,  such  as  stones  or 
bricks,  touching  each  other  at  joints,  which  are  plane  surfaces, 
capable  of  exeiiing  pressure  and  friction,  but  not  tension. 

The  oondusiona  of  the  present  section  ore  applicable  to  structures 
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of  masonry  or  brickwork,  tmcemented,  or  laid  in  ordinary  mortar ; 
for  although  ordinary  mortar  sometimes  attains  in  the  course  of  years 
a  tenacity  equal  to  that  of  limestone,  yet,  when  fresh,  its  isBacity  is 
too  small  to  be  relied  on  in  practice  as  a  means  of  resasting  tension  at 
the  joints  of  the  structure ;  so  that  a  structure  of  masonry  or  brick- 
work, requiring,  as  it  does,  to  possess  stability  while  the  mortar  is 
fresh,  ought  to  be  designed  on  the  supposition,  that  the  joints  have  no 
appreciable  tenacity.  The  mortar  adds  somewhat  to  the  /rictional 
stMlity,  as  has  already  been  stated  in  the  table  of  Article  192,  and 
thus  contributes  indirectly  to  the  Jrictional  tenaciti^  described  in 
Article  202. 

There  are  kinds  of  cement  whose  tenacity  becomes  at  once  equal 
to  that  of  brick,  or  even  to  that  of  stone.  So  £Eir  as  the  joints  are 
cemented  with  such  kinds  of  cement,  a  structure  is  to  be  eonsidered 
as  <me  piece,  and  its  safety  is  a  question  of  strength. 

A  plane  joint  which  has  no  tenacity  is  incapable  of  resisting  any 
force,  except  a  pressure,  whose  centre  of  stress  falls  within  the  joint, 
and  whose  obliquity  does  not  exceed  the  angle  of  reposa 

If  the  resistance  of  the  material  of  the  blocks  which  meet  at  the 
joint  to  a  crushing  force  were  infinitely  great,  it  would'  be  suffi- 
cient for  stability  that  the  centre  of  pressure  should  fall  anywhere 
within  the  joint,  how  close  soever  to  the  edge ;  but  for  the  actual 
materials  of  construction,  it  is  necessary  that  the  centre  of  pressure 
should  not  be  so  near  the  nearest  edge  of  the  joint  as  to  produce  a 
pressure  at  that  edge  sufficiently  intense  to  injure  the  materiaL 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  exact  determination  of  the  limiting  posi- 
tion of  the  centre  of  pressure  at  a  plane  joint  is,  strictly  speaking, 
a  question  relating  to  the  strength  of  materials.  Nevertheless,  an 
approximation  to  that  position  can  be  deduced  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  examples  which  occur  in  practice,  without  having 
recourse  to  an  investigation  foimded  on  the  theory  of  the  strength 
of  materials.  Some  of  the  most  useful  results  of  such  an  examina- 
tion are  expressed  as  foUows  : — 

Let  q  denote  the  ratio  which  the  distance  of  the  centre  qfpressu/re 
of  a  given  plane  joint  from  its  centre  of  figure  bears  to  the  diameter 
or  breadth  of  the  same  joint,  measured  along  the  straight  line 
which  traverses  its  centre  of  pressure  and  centre  of  figure  j  so  that 
if  t  be  that  diameter,  q  t  shall  be  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  pres- 
sure from  the  centre  of  figure.  Then  the  ratio  q  is  found  in  prac- 
tice to  have  the  following  values  : — 

3 

In  retaining  toaUs  designed  by  British  engineers,...-^,  or  0*375. 

o 

lu  retaining  toaUs  designed  by  Fifcnch  eng^eeia,. .  .-rr^,  Qt  o-*^ 
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In  the  abulmaUs  ofarcheSj  in  plen  and  ddached  huUregseif  and  in 
towers  and  ehimnet/s  exposed  to  the  pressore  of  the  wind,  it  has 
been  found  by  experience  to  be  adTisable  so  to  limit  the  deviation 
of  the  centre  of  pressore  from  the  centre  of  fignre,  that  the  maxi- 
mmn  intensity  of  the  pressure,  supposing  it  to  be  an  UMforady 
varying  pressure  (see  Article  94),  shall  not  exceed  the  double  of  the 

mean  intensity.     As  in  Article  94,  let  P  be  the  total  pressure ;  S 

p 
the  area  of  the  joint ;  let  ^  =  /?q  be  the  mean  intensity  of  the  pres- 

o 

sure,  which  is  also  the  intensity  at  the  centre  of  figure  of  the  joint, 
and  at  each  point  in  a  neutral  axis  traversing  that  centre  of  figure ; 
let  a;  be  the  perpendicular  distance  of  any  point  from  that  axis,  and 
let  the  pressure  at  that  point  he  p  =^p^'\-  ax,  ao  that  if  a^  be  the 
greatest  positive  distance  of  a  point  at  the  edge  of  the  joint  from 
the  neutral  axis,  the  fn^iYimnm  pressure  will  be 

Pi  ^Po'^  ^^' 
Now,  by  the  eondition  stated  above,  pi  =  2p^  and,  consequently, 

"=^-=i=«f^ ('■) 

If  the  diameter  of  the  joint  is  bisected  by  the  centre  of  figure, 
and  if  0^  (as  in  Article  94)  be  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  pressure 
from  the  neutxal  axis,  we  shall  have 

and  by  inserting  in  this  equation  the  value  of  x^  as  given  by  equa- 
tion 4  of  Article  94,  and  having  r^ard  to  the  value  of  a,  as  given 
by  equation  1  of  this  Article,  we  find 

an  expression  whose  value  depends  wholly  on  the  figure  of  the 
jointr---that  is,  of  the  transverse  seddon  of  the  abutment^  pier, 
buttress,  tower,  or  chimney. 

Beferring  to  the  table  at  the  end  of  Article  95  for  the  values  of 
the  moment  of  inertia  I,  the  following  results  are  obtained  for 
joints  of  different  figures.  In  each  case  in  which  there  is  any 
difference  in  the  values  of  q  for  different  directions,  the  deviation 
of  the  centre  of  pressure  is  supposed  to  take  place  in  that  direction 
in  which  the  yrecUest  deviation  is  admissible — ^that  is  to  say,  at 
Tight  angles  to  the  neutral  axis  for  which  I  is  a  maximum ;  so  that 

if  A  be  the  diameter  in  that  direction,  »\  =  ^ 
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FiouBE  OF  Base. 
I.  Bectangle — 

Leogth, h 

Breadth, 6 

n.  Square — 

Side, 


} 


in.  ElHpse— 

Longer  axis, k 

Shorter  axis, b 

IV.  Circle— 

Diameter, h 


}  ', 


V.  Hollow  rectangli 

Ontside  dimensions,...  A,  &) 
Inside  dimensions,... A',  b'f 

YI.  Hollow  square — 

Ootside  dimensions, h\ 

Inside  dimensions, h'j 

VIL  Circular  ring — 

Diameter,  Outside, h\ 

Do.       Inside, hf) 


I 

S 

A»6 
12 

hb 

12 

/*» 

64 

xkb 
4 

x/t* 

»A» 

64 

4 

12 

hb-h'U 

12 

h^^h" 

64 

4 

1 

6 

I 
6 

1 

8 

I 
8 

U\hb-h'b') 

U  +  K' 
6A» 

A'  +  A" 
8A« 


When  the  solid  parts  of  the  hollow  square  and  of  the  circular 
ring  are  very  thin,  the  expressions  for  q  in  Examples  VI.  and  VIL 
become  approximately  equal  to  the  following : — 

VIII.  Hollow  square, ,q  =  ^i 

IX.  Circular  ring, q  =  7; 

which  values  are  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical  purposes  when 
applied  to  sqiiare  and  round  fiaictory  chimneys. 

The  conditions  of  stability  of  a  block  supported  upon  another 
block  at  a  plane  joint  may  be  thus  summed  up : — 

Referring  to  fig.  93,  Article  191,  let  A  A  represent  the  upper 
block,  B  B  part  of  the  lower  block,  «  E  the  joint,  C  its  centre  of 

pressure,  P  C  the  resultant  of  the  whole  pressure  distributed  over 
the  joint,  whether  arising  from  the  weight  of  the  upper  block,  or 
from  forces  applied  to  it  from  without.  Then  the  conditions  of  sta- 
bility are  the  following : — 

L  Th/6  Miq}MJt/y  ofthepreaswre  mus^  not  exceed  tfie  (vagle  of  Te^t^^ 
thfit  is  to  aajr. 
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PCN 


.(3.) 


n.  The  ratio  which  the  deviation  of  the  centre  o/presgwre/rom  the 
centre  of  figure  of  tJve  joint  hears  to  the  length  ofUie  dixmieter  of  the 
joint  traversing  iliose  two  centres,  mttst  not  exceed  a  certain  fraction, 
whose  valve  varies,  according  to  circumstances,  from  one-eiglUh  to 
Hvree-eighths,  that  is  to  say, 


2  €E-— CE 


6E 


(4.) 


The  first  of  these  conditions  is  called  that  of  stahiliiy  of  friction^ 
the  second,  that  of  stability  of  position, 

206.   StablUij  of  a  Series  of  Block*  $  I<lne  of  Be«i«tance$  JAm^  of 


<r:;n. 


Fig.  95. 


, — In  a  structure  composed  of  a  series  of  blocks,  or  of  a 

series  of  courses  so  bonded  that  each  may 
be  considered  as  one  block,  which  blocks 
or  courses  press  against  e,ach  other  at 
plane  joints,  the  two  conditions  of  sta- 
bility must  be  fulfilled  at  each  joint. 

Let  fig.  95  represent  part  of  such  a 
structure,  1,  1,  2,  2,  3,  3,  4,  4,  being  some 
of  its  plane  joints. 

Suppose  the  centre  of  pressure  Cj  of  the 
joint  1, 1,  to  be  known,  and  also  the  amount 
and  direction  of  the  pressure,  as  indicated  by  the  arrow  traversing 
C,.  With  that  pressure  combine  the  weight  of  the  block  1,  2,  2,  1, 
together  with  any  other  external  force  which  may  act  on  that  block ; 
the  resultant  will  be  the  total  pressure  to  be  resisted  at  the  joint 
2,  2,  will  be  given  in  magnitude,  dii'ection,  and  position,  and 
will  intersect  that  joint  in  the  centre  of  pressure  Cg.  By  continu- 
ing this  process  there  are  found  the  centres  of  pressure  C3,  C4,  <kc., 
of  any  number  of  successive  joints,  and  the  directions  and  magni- 
tudes of  the  resultant  pressures  acting  at  those  joints. 

The  magnitude  and  position  of  the  residtant  pressure  at  any  joint 
whatsoever,  and  consequently  the  centre  of  pressure  at  that  joint, 
may  also  be  found  simply  by  taking  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces 
which  act  on  one  of  the  parts  into  which  that  joint  divides  the 
structure,  precisely  as  in  the  "  method  ofsedions"  already  described 
in  its  application  to  firamework.  Article  161. 

The  centres  of  pressure  at  the  joints  are  sometimes  called  centres 

of  resista/noe,     A  line  traversing  all  those  centres  of  resistance,  such 

aa  the  dotted  line  B,  B,  in  fig.  95,  lias  received  &om  Mr.  Moseley 

the  n&me  of  the  "  line  ofre8i^cm4:e;"  and  that  author  has  also  shown 
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how  in  many  cases  tbe  equation  which  expresses  the  form  of  that 
line  may  be  determined,  and  applied  to  the  solution  of  useful 
problems. 

The  straight  lines  representing  the  resultant  pressures  may  be  all 
parallel,  or  may  all  lie  in  the  same  straight  line,  or  may  all  intersect 
in  one  point.  The  more  common  case,  however,  is  that  in  which 
those  straight  lines  intersect  each  other  in  a  series  of  points,  so  as 
to  form  a  polygon.  A  curve,  such  as  P,  P,  in  fig.  95,  touching  all 
the  sides  of  that  polygon,  is  called  by  Mr.  Moseley  the  "  line  of 
jjressurea" 

The  properties  which  the  line  of  resistance  and  lino  of  pressures 
must  have,  in  order  that  the  conditions  of  stability  may  be  fulfilled, 
are  the  following  : — 

To  insure  stability  of  position,  the  line  of  resistance  must  not 
deviate  from,  the  centre  of  figure  of  any  joint  by  more  ttian  a  certain 
f reaction  {q)  of  the  diameter  of  the  joint,  measured  in  tJie  direction  of 
devicUion. 

To  insure  stability  of  friction,  tite  normal  to  each  joint  must  not 
mnke  an  angle  greater  than  tlie  angle  of  repose  unth  a  tangent  to  the 
line  of  pressures  draum  through  the  centre  of  resistance  of  that  joint 

207.  Analogy  of  Blockwork  and  Framework. — The  point  of  in- 
tersection of  the  straight  lines  representing  the  resultant  pressures 
at  any  two  joints  of  a  structure,  whether  composed  of  blocks  or  of 
bars,  must  be  situated  in  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  of  the 
entire  load  of  the  part  of  the  structure  which  lies  between  the  two 
joints ;  and  those  three  residtants  must  be  proportional  to  the  three 
sides  of  a  triangle  parallel  to  their  directions. 

Hence  the  polygon  formed  by  the  intersections  of  the  lines  repre- 
senting the  pressures  at  the  successive  joints  in  fig.  95,  is  analogous 
to  a  polygonal  frame ;  for  the  sides  of  that  polygon  represent  the 
directions  of  resistances,  which  sustain  loads  acting  through  its 
angles,  as  in  the  instances  of  framework  described  in  Articles  150, 
151, 153,  and  154,  and  represented  in  ^g.  75.  A  structure  of  blocks 
is  especially  analogous  to  an  open  polygonal  fi-ame,  like  those  in 
Articles  151  and  154,  represented  by  fig.  75,  with  the  piece  E 
omitted  because  of  the  absence  of  ties. 

The  question  of  the  stability  of  a  structure  composed  of  blocks  with 
plane  joints  may  therefore  be  solved  in  the  following  manner  : — 

(1.)  Determine  and  lay  down  on  a  drawing  of  the  structure  the 
line  of  action  and  the  magnitude  of  the  resultant  of  the  external 
forces  applied  to  each  block,  including  its  own  weight.  Either  one 
or  two  of  those  resultants,  as  the  case  may  bo,  will  be  the  support- 
ing force  or  forces. 

(2.)  Draw  a  polygon  of  external  forces^  like  that  m  ^^.  *l  ^*  «t  ^l^"** . 
Two  contiguous  sides  oftib&t  polygon  willrepTeaeiLt\I\ie  e5A/BrckS>3Ll<cstR«A 
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mdliagaA  the  two  extreme  Uoeks  of  the  aeries^  of  w&idk 
be  s  fopporti]^  pie«mc  and  tlie  other  a  kad,  or  both  maj  be 
supporting  preflBiire&  In  either  case  their  interaectiocL  ghres  the 
point  O,  hfka.  which  radiating  linai  are  to  be  drawn  to  the  angles 
of  the  yAjf^fm.  of  external  forces,  to  represent  the  directiofis  and 
magnitades  of  the  rcaistanoes  of  the  sereral  jointsL 

(3,)  Draw  a  polygon  having  its  angles  on  the  lines  of  actioa  of 
the  external  forces,  as  laid  down  in  step  (1.)  of  the  process,  and  its 
sides  parallel  to  the  radiating  lines  of  step  (2).  This  pc^rgoa  will 
rejH'esent  the  efpiivalent  polyg<maL  frame  of  the  given  stmctore, 
and  will  have  a  side  corresponding  to  each  joint;  and  each  side  of 
the  [jolygon  (produced  if  necessary)  will  cot  the  corresponding  plane 
joint  in  it^  cerUre  of  j/re$«ure,  and  will  show  the  direction  of  the 
lesoltant  pressure  at  the  joint. 

Then  if  each  centre  of  pressure  falls  within  the  proper  limits  of 
position,  and  the  direction  of  each  resultant  pressure  within  the 
pn>jier  limits  of  obliquity,  as  prescribed  in  Article  205,  the  structure 
will  be  balanced ;  and  the  conditions  of  stability  will  be  fulfilled 
under  variations  of  the  distribution  of  the  load,  which  will  be  the 
greater,  the  greater  is  the  diameter  of  each  joint;  for  every  increase 
m  the  diameters  of  the  joints  increases  the  limits  within  which  the 
figure  of  the  equivalent  polygonal  frame  may  vary,  and  every 
variation  of  that  figure  corresponds  to  a  variation  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  load 

208.  TnuMlSMMatiM  mt  BlM;kw«ffk  m«cfw. — THEORiaL  If 
a  structure  composed  of  blocks  have  stability  of  position  when  acted  on 
by  forces  represented  by  a  given  system  of  lines,  then  will  a  structure 
whose  figure  is  a  parallel  projection  of  the  original  structure  have 
stability  of  position  when  acted  on  by  forces  represented  by  the  corre- 
sponding parallel  projection  of  the  original  system  of  lines;  alsOy  the 
centres  of  pressure  and  the  lines  representing  the  resultant  pressures  at 
the  joints  of  the  new  structure  wHl  be  the  corresponding  projections  of  tlie 
centres  of  pressure  and  the  lines  representing  the  resuUant  pressures  at 
theJoiTits  of  the  original  structure. 

For  the  relative  volumes,  and  consequently  the  relative  weights, 
of  the  several  blocks  of  which  the  structure  is  composed,  are  not 
altered  by  the  transformation;  and  if  those  weights  in  the  new 
structure  be  represented  by  lines,  parallel  projections  of  the  lines 
representing  the  original  lines,  and  if  the  other  forces  applied 
externally  to  the  pieces  of  the  new  structure  be  represented  by  the 
corresponding  parallel  projections  of  the  lines  representing  the 
corresponding  forces  applied  to  the  pieces  of  the  original  structure, 
then  will  each  external  force  acting  on  the  new  structure  be  the 
parallel  projection  of  a  force  acting  on  the  corresponding  point  of 
the  original  structure;  therefore  \ii"&  "reswIWaxife  '^T«as\is:ea  at  the 
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jointB  of  the  new  structure,  which  balance  the  external  forces,  will 
be  represented  hj  the  parallel  projections  of  the  lines  representing 
the  resultant  pressures  at  the  corresponding  joints  in  the  original 
structure ;  therefore  (Article  62,  Proposition  L),  the  centres  of 
pressure,  where  those  resultants  cut  the  joints,  will  divide  the 
diameters  of  the  joints  in  the  same  ratios  in  the  new  and  in  the 
original  structures;  therefore  if  the  original  structure  have  stability 
of  position,  the  new  structure  will  also  have  stability  of  position. 

This  is  the  extension,  to  a  structure  composed  of  blocks,  of  the 
principle  of  the  transformation  of  structures,  already  proved  for  frames 
in  Article  166,  and  for  cords  and  linear  arches  in  Article  177. 

209.  FrictioMil  Stabllltr  of  a  TraBafomicd  Stmctnre. — The  ques- 
tion, whether  the  new  structure  obtained  by  transformation  will 
possess  stability  offridion,  is  an  independent  problem,  to  be  solved 
by  determining  the  obliquity  of  each  of  the  transformed  pressures 
relatively  to  the  joint  at  which  it  acts. 

Should  the  pressure  at  any  joint  in  the  transformed  structure 
prove  to  be  too  oblique,  frictional  stability  can  in  most  cases  be 
secured,  without  appreciably  affecting  the  stability  of  position,  by 
altering  the  angular  position  of  the  joint,  without  shifting  its  centre 
of  figure,  until  its  plane  lies  sufficiently  near  to  a.  normal  to  the 
pressure  as  originally  determined. 

210.  stnietiira  not  JLateraUr  PreMod. — If  fig.   96  represents  a 
structure  consisting  of  a  single  series  of  blocks,  or 
courses,  separated  by  plane  joints,  and  has  no  lateral 
pressure  applied  to  it  from  without,  then  the  centre  of 
resistance  at  any  one  of  those  joints,  such  as  D  E,  is 
simply  the  point  C  where  that  joint  is  intersected  by 
a  vertical  let  fall  from  the  centre  of  gravity  G  of  the 
part  of  the  structure  ABED  which  lies  above  that  n 
joint;  and  the  conditions  of  stability  are, — ^that  no  joint 
shall  be  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  an  angle  steeper  than 
the  angle  of  repose, — ^and  that  the  point  C  shall  not  at       ^'S-  96. 
any  joint  approach  the  edge  of  the  joint  within  a  distance  bearing 
a  certain  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the  joint. 

211.  The  moment  of  Siabuitj  of  a  body  or  structure  supported 
at  a  given  plane  joint  is  the  moment  of  the  couple  of  forces  which 
must  be  applied  in  a  given  vertical  plane  to  that  body  or  structure 
in  addition  to  its  own  weight,  in  order  to  transfer  the  centre  of 
resistance  of  the  joint  to  the  limiting  position  consistent  with 
stability.  The  applied  couple  usually  consists  of  the  thrust  of  a 
frame,  or  an  arch,  or  the  pressure  of  a  fluid,  or  of  a  mass  of  earth, 
against  the  structure,  together  with  the  equal,  opposite,  and  parallel, 
but  not  directly  opposed,  resistance  of  the  ^oint.  ttt  t\isa^  \ss^kc^ 
force. 
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The  moment  of  stability  may  be  different  according  to  the  position 
of  the  axis  of  the  applied  couple. 

The  moment  of  tliat  couple  is  determined  in  the  following 
manner  : — 

Conceive  a  line  to  pass  through  all  the  limiting  positions  of  the 
centre  of  resistance  of  the  joint,  so  as  to  enclose  a  space  beyond 
which  that  centre  must  not  be  found 

The  product  of  the  weiglvt  of  the  structure  into  the  horizontal  dis- 
tance 0/ a  point  in  this  line  from  a  vertical  line  U'aversing  the  oerWre 
of  gravity  of  the  structure  is  the  moment  op  stability  of  the  struc- 
ture,  when  the  applied  thrust  acts  in  a  vertical  plane  parallel  to  that 
fiorizontal  distance,  and  tends  to  overturn  the  structure  in  tJis  direc- 
tion of  the  given  point  in  die  line  limiting  the  position  of  the  centre  of 
resistance;  for  that,  according  to  Article  41,  is  the  moment  of  the 
couple,  which,  being  combined  with  a  single  force  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  structure,  transfers  the  line  of  action  of  that  force 
parallel  to  itself  through  a  distance  equal  to  the  given  horizontal 
distance  of  the  centre  of  resistance  fix)m  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  structure. 

To  express  this  symbolically,  let  t  be  the  length  of  the  diameter 
of  the  joint  where  it  is  cut  by  the  vertical  plane  traversing  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  structure  and  parallel  to  the  applied  thrust; 
let  j  be  the  inclination  of  that  diameter  to  the  horizon ;  let  ^  ^  bo 
the  distance  of  the  given  limiting  centre  of  resistance  from  the 
middle  point  of  that  diameter,  and  ^  t  the  distance  from  the  same 
middle  point  to  the  point  where  the  diameter  is  cut  by  the  vertical 
line  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  structure,  and  let  W  be 
the  weight  of  the  structure.     Then  the  moment  of  stability  is 


W  (g  =1=  90  <  oosi; (1.) 

the  sign  ]  _  }•  being  used  according  as  tlie  centre  of  resistance, 
and  the  vertical  line  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  lie  towards 

{ thr^e^Se  }  ^^  *^®  ^''^^^  ^^  *^®  diameter. 

Let  A  denote  the  height  of  the  structure  above  the  middle  of  the 
plane  joint  which  is  its  base,  h  the  breadth  of  that  joint  in  a  direc- 
tion perpendicular  or  conjugate  to  the  diameter  t,  and  w  the  weight 
of  an  unit  of  volume  of  the  material     Then  we  shall  have 

y^  =  nwhht, (2.) 

where  n  is  a  numerical  factor  depending  on  the  figure  of  the 

structnre,  and  on  the  angles  which  the  dimensions,  A,  5,  <,  make 

with  each  other;  that  is,  the  anglea  of  o\)li(\^ty  of  the  co-ordinates 
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to  which  the  figure  of  the  structure  is  referred  Introducing  this 
value  of  the  weight  of  the  structure  into  the  formula  1,  we  find  the 
following  value  for  the  moment  of  stability  : — 

n  {qz±z^  cosj'whb^ (3.) 

This  quantity  is  divided  by  points  into  three  factors,  viz.  : — 

(1.)  n  (q  =±=  q^  cos  J,  a  mtmerical/acior,  depending  on  the^^re 
of  the  structure,  the  obliquities  of  its  co-ordinates,  and  the  direction 
in  which  the  applied  force  tends  to  overturn  it. 

(2.)  w,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  material 

(3.)  hb  ^f  a  geometrical  £a<;tor,  depending  on  the  dimensions  of 
the  structure. 

Now  the  first  factor  is  the  same  in  all  structiires  having  figures 
of  the  same  class,  with  co-ordinates  of  equal  obliquity,  and  exposed 
to  similarly  applied  external  forces;  that  is  say,  to  all  structures 
whose  figures,  together  with  the  lines  of  action  of  the  applied  forces, 
are  paraltd  projections  o/each  other,  with  co-ordinates  of  equal  obli- 
quity; hence  for  any  set  of  structures  which  fulfil  that  condition, 
the  moments  of  stability  are  proportional  to 
I.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  material ; 
IL  The  height ; 

III.  The  breadth; 

IV.  The  square  of  the  tliickness ;  that  is,  of  the  dimension  of 
the  base  which  is  parallel  to  the  vertical  plane  of  the  applied  force. 

212.  Abatmcnts  ciaMed. — In  the  title  of  the  present  section,  the 
word  "abutment"  is  used  in  an  extended  sense,  to  denote  every 
structure,  which  by  its  stability  of  position  and  of  friction,  sustains 
some  pressure  which  abuts  or  acts  laterally  against  it.  The  structures 
comprehended  under  this  definition  may  be  classed  as  follows  : — 

I.  BvUresses,  which  sustain  the  thrust  of  a  frame  or  a  rib,  at  one 
or  more  definite  points. 

IL  Towers  and  chvmneySy  which  sustain  the  lateral  pressure  of 
the  wind,  uniformly  or  almost  uniformly  distributed,  and  liable  to 
act  in  every  horizontal  direction. 

III.  Dams  for  sustaining  the  lateral  pressure  of  water,  and 
retaining  walls  for  sustaining  that  of  earth — the  intensity  of  the 
pressure  being  proportional  to  the  depth  beneath  the  surface. 

IV.  Arch  obutmeTits,  which  resemble  both  buttresses  and  retain- 
ing walls,  and  whose  properties  will  be  treated  of  after  those  of 
stone  and  brick  arches  shall  have  first  been  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  the  stability  at  their  joints. 

213.  BaitKMM  lA  Geneiai. — Let  fig.  97  represent  a  vertical  sec- 
tion of  a  buttress,  against  which  a  strut,  rib,  or  piece  of  j&ame- 
work  abuts  at  C,  exerting  a  given  force  P  in  a  given  direction. 
C  A.     In  order  that  the  buttress  may  \)e  sbaXAe^  \\>  xsi\vs^»  ^x^^S^ 
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the  oonditioiis  of  stability  at  each  of  its  bed-joints.    Let  D  E  be 

one  of  those  joints. 

Should  several  pressures  abut  against  the  buttress, 
the  force  P  acting  in  the  line  CA  may  be  held  to 
represent  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  which  are 
applied  above  the  particular  joint  DE  under  con- 
sideration. 

Let  G  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  that  part  of  the 
buttress  which  is  above  the  joint  D  E,  and  let  W 
denote  the  weight  of  the  same  part  Through  G 
draw  the  verticaJ  line  A  G  B,  cutting  the  direction 
of  the  lateral  thrust  in  A,  and  the  joint  D  E  in  B ; 


Rg.  97. 


■  make  A  W  =  W,  A  P  =  P  ;  'complete  the  parallelo- 
gram A  P  R  W  ;  then  A  R  will  represent  the  result- 
ant of  all  the  forces  which  act  on  the  part  of  the  buttress  above 
the  joint  D  E,  and  to  which  the  resultcoit  of  the  resistance  at  that 
joint  must  be  equal  and  directly  opposed.  A  R  being  produced, 
cuts  D  E  in  F,  the  centre  of  resistance  of  that  joint,  which  must  not 
fall  beyond  a  certain  prescribed  limit,  that  the  condition  of  stability 
of  position  may  be  fidfilled.  In  order  that  the  condition  of  stabi- 
lity of  friction  may  be  fulfilled,  the  angle  A  F  B  must  not  be  less 
than  the  complement  of  the  angle  of  repose. 

The  most  convenient  mode  of  expressing  this  problem  algebrai- 
cally depends  on  the  circimistances  of  the  particidar  case.  The 
following  example  is  that  which  is  most  frequent  and  useful  in 
practice ;  viz.,  when  the  inner  face  C  D  of  the  buttress  is  vertical, 
and  the  joint  D  E  horizontal 

In  this  case,  let  the  point  of  application  of  the  lateral  force,  C, 
be  taken  for  the  origin  of  co-oi'dinates.     Let 

i  denote  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  applied  lateral  pressure 
to  the  horizon ; — 

X  =  CD,  the  depth  of  the  joint  in  question  below  C ; — 
y^j  =  B  D,  the  horizontal  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
part  of  the  buttress  above  that  joint  from  the  inner  face ; — 

y  =  D  F,  the  horizontal  distance  of  the  centre  of  resistance  of 
the  joint  from  its  inner  edge. 

The  resultant  resistance,  which  acts  through  F  in  the  direction 
P  A,  may  be  resolved  into  two  components,  respectively  parallel, 
equal,  and  opposite  to  the  weight  W  and  appHed  force  P.     The 

couple  of  forces  W  is  right-handed,  and  has  the  arm  F  B  =  y  —  y^^ 
The  couple  of  forces  P  is  left-handed,  and  has  for  its  arm  the  per- 
pendicular distance  of  F  from  the  line  of  action  C  A  of  the  applied 
£?rce^  V22S, : — 

oscosi  —  y  ainv.  *- 
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The  former  of  those  couples  tends  to  maintain  the  stability  of  the 
buttress  :  the  latter  tends  to  overturn  it.  Equating  their  magni- 
tudes, we  obtain  for  the  expression  of  the  condition  of  stability  of 
position  the  following  : — 

W(y-yo)  =  P(iccost-y  sint) (1.) 

From  this  fundamental  equation  the  solutions  of  various  pro- 
blems may  be  deduced,  of  which  the  following  are  examples  : — 

L  The  buttress  and  the  lateral  force  being  given,  to  find  the 
centre  of  resistance  at  a  given  joint 

^  W  +  P  smt  ^   ' 

This  is  the  equation  of  the  "  line  of  resistance." 

The  condition  of  stability  is  expressed  in  terms  of  y  thus — 


('+!) 


(3.) 


IL  The  relation  between  the  weight  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
part  of  the  buttress  under  consideration  being  given  as  in  equations 
2  and  3  of  Article  211,  it  is  required  to  find  the  least  thickness  at 
the  joint  D  E  consistent  with  stability. 

For  this  purpose  we  must  substitute  for  W  (y  -  y^  in  equation  1 
of  this  Article  its  limit ;  that  is  to  say,  the  moment  of  stability,  as 
expressed  in  equation  3  of  Article  211 ;  and  for  y  we  must  substi- 
tute its  limiting  value  in  terms  of  the  thickness,  as  given  by  equa- 
tion 3  of  this  Article.     Thus  we  obtain  the  following  equation : — 

n^q  +  ^whb^  =  P(a;  cost— I  q  +  ^  W  sin  i) (4.) 

To  simplify  the  form  of  this  quadratic  equation,  make 

Pa? cost        _  \        2/  _  -.^ 

n{q  +  ^)whb  '     2n{q  +  ^)whb  ' 

then  equation  4  becomes 

t'  =  A  — 2B^, 
the  solution  of  which  is 

t  =  VA  +  B2  — B (5.) 

In  detached  buttresses,  it  is  in  general  desirable  to  give  q  the 
value  assigned  by  equation  2  of  Article  205,  lot  \ikftT^aa«tL^Jasss^ 
stated 
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IIL  To  fSnd  tiie  obliiqTzitT  (j£  the  pRasme  at:  the  j^Kok  D1^  we 
bove  tlte  eqiiatzon 

tan  ^  F  A  B  =  =^^4-. .{&) 

Aj  the  neaultant  of  tKe  resistuure  &t  eoich.  jt^int  zniEst  act  in  a  Kiie    ^ 
tratTeraing  the  point  A.  the  locos  of  zhskz  roint  is  the  ^  ^tiitf  ofj/nt- 
gnr^"  dedzied  in  Artide  ii36L 

The  greatest  obliqaitj  of  pressnre  occnrs  at  th;iC  joint  wiiidi  is 
immediatelj  below  the  point  of  abntmoit  C  Let  W^  there£)re, 
denote  the  wei^t  of  material  above  that  joint,  and  the  conditkHi 
of  stability  of  Mcdon  will  be  given  bv  the  eqnadon 


Pcos  i 


W,  4-  P  sin  i  — 


tan  ^. 


.(-.) 


214.  BcdBflVBlMr  mmtmtmu  —  In  a  rectangular  buttressy  the 
breadth  h  and  thickness  t  are  constant ;  and  if  A  ^  be  taken  to  denote 
the  hei^t  of  the  top  c^  the  bottiess  above  the  point  C, 

will  be  its  height  above  a  given  joint.     Also,  becanse  the  centre  of 
gravitj  of  the  portion  above  any  bed-joint  is  verticallT  above  the 

centre  of  the  joint,  ^  ^  0,  and  y^^—i',  and  because 

n=\. 

These  values  being  substituted  in  equations  2,  4,  5,  and  7  of 
Article  213,  give  the  foUowing  results : — 

Equation  of  the  line  of  resistance— 


y  = 


5M;(A,,-f-x)6^  +  Pxcosi 
m;  (A^  +  a?)  6  <  +  P  sin  i 


(1.) 


The  least  thickness  compatible  with  stability  (x,  being  the  depth  ot 
the  base  of  the  .wall  below  C)  is  found  by  making 


P  Xj  cos  1 


B  = 


w^ 


P  sin* 


2qw{h^  +  x^)h 
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<  =  jA+^«  — B=  Y^- 


P  Xi  COS  i 


qw{ho  +  Xi)b 


The  least  volume  of  material  above  the  level  of  the  point  C 
which  is  compatible  with  stability  of  friction,  is  given  by  making 


P  cosi 


whf.bt  +  'P  mii 


-.  =  tan  (P, 


that  is  to  say, 

,   .         P/cosi  .    A       P    cos(^  +  ») 

Lbt  =  -  (- smi)  =      • ^ — —^. (3.) 

"  w  \tan  ^  /       u?         sm  (p  ^    ^ 

The  equation  1  of  the  line  of  resistance  is  that  of  a  rectangular 
lijrperbola  traversing  the  point  A  (which  is  in  this  case  invariable), 
and  having  a  vertical  asymptote,  whose  distance  from  the  inner 
face  of  the  buttress  is 

t    .   P  cos  i  , .  . 
(^0 


2  + 


wht 


being  the  limit  which  y  continually  approaches,  but  never  attains, 
as  the  depth  x  increases  without  liroit. 

As  the  depth  x  increases  without  limit,  the  thickness  required 
for  the  wall  approaches  the  following  limit : — 


//PcostX 


qwh 

which  depends  on  the  horizontal  component  of  the  lateral  force 
alone. 

Supposing  this  value  to  be  adopted  for  the  thickness  of  the  but- 
tress, in  order  that  it  may  be  stable,  how  deep  soever  the  base  may 
be  below  the  point  C, — ^then  to  insure  stability  of  friction,  the 
height  of  the  top  above  C  must  have  the  following  value : — 

c^^ (6.) 

^       ^      sm  ^  cos  %  ^   ' 

Instead  of  the  rectangular  mass  h^  h  t,  there  may  be  siibs^t^^jtj^ 
a  pinnacle  of  the  same  volame^  and  of  any  figure 
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215.  Towers  and  ciiiiniieys  are  exposed  to  the  lateral  pressure 
of  the  wind,  which,  without  sensible  error  in  practice,  may  be 
assumed  to  be  horizontal,  and  of  uniform  intensity  at  all  heights 
above  the  ground. 

The  surface  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  wind  by  such  struc- 
tures is  usually  either  flat,  or  cylindrical,  or  conical,  and  differing 
very  little  from  the  cylindrical  form.  Octagonal  chimneys,  which 
are  occasionally  erected,  may  be  treate<i  as  sensibly  circular  in  plan. 
The  inclination  of  the  surface  of  a  tower  or  chimney  to  the  vertical 
is  seldom  sufficient  to  be  worth  taking  into  account  in  determining 
the  pressure  of  the  wind  against  it. 

The  greatest  intensity  of  the  pressure  of  the  wind  against  a  flat 
surface  directly  opposed  to  it  hitherto  observed  in  Britain,  has  been 
55  lbs.  per  square  foot ;  and  this  res\ilt,  obtained  by  observations 
with  anemometers,  has  been  verified  by  the  effects  of  certain  vio- 
lent storms  in  destroying  factory  chimneys  and  other  structures. 

In  any  other  climate,  before  designing  a  structure  intended  to 
resist  the  lateral  pressure  of  wind,  the  greatest  intensity  of  that 
pressure  should  be  ascertained,  either  by  direct  experiment,  or  by 
observation  of  the  effects  of  the  wind  on  previous  structurea 

The  total  pressure  of  the  wind  against  the  side  of  a  cylinder  is 
about  one-half  of  the  total  pressure  against  a  diametral  plane  of 
that  cylinder. 

Let  fig.  98  represent  a  chimney,  square  or  circular,  and  let  it  be 

required  to  determine  the  conditions  of  stability 
of  a  given  bed-joint  D  E. 

Let  S  denote  the  area  of  a  diametral  vertical 
section  of  the  part  of  the  chimney  above  the 
given  joint,  and  p  the  greatest  intensity  of  pres- 
sure of  the  wind  against  a  flat  surface.  Then 
the  total  pressure  of  the  wind  against  the  chim- 
ney will  be  sensibly 


♦■p 


P  =:  /?  S  for  a  square  chimney ;  \ 

T  =ip  -£oT  a,  round  chimney)   i  '"^   ' 


V/yf 


p.    gg^  and  its  resultant  may,  without  appreciable  eiTor, 

^'  be  assumed  to  act  in  a  horizontal  line  through 

the  centre  of  gravUt/  of  tfve  vertical  diametral  section,  C.     Let  H 

denote  the  height  of  that  centre  above  the  joint  D  E ;  then  the 

moment  of  the  pressure  is 

H  P  =  Up  S  for  a  square  chimney ; 

„^       UpS^  ^    ^.  } (2.) 

BF  =z  — ^  for  a  round  chimney ;  '  ^   ' 


-K  ^  '  ■■-.  Z!^  ,- 
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and  to  this  the  least  moment  o/gtahilitf/  of  the  portion  of  the  chim- 
ney aboTe  the  joint  D  E,  as  determined  bj  the  methods  of  Article 
21  ly  should  be  equal 

For  a  chimney  whose  axis  is  vertical,  the  moment  of  stability  is 
the  same  in  all  directions.  But  few  chimneys  have  their  axes 
exactly  vertical;  and  the  least  moment  of  stability  is  obviously 
that  which  opposes  a  lateral  pressure  acting  in  that  direction  to- 
ward which  the  chimney  leans. 

Let  G  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  pcurt  of  the  chimney  which  is 
above  the  joint  D  E,  and  B  a  point  in  the  joint  D  E  vertically 

below  it ;  and  let.  the  line  D  E  ^  ^  represent  the  diameter  of  that 
joint  which  traverses  the  point  B.  Let  9^,  as  in  former  examples, 
represent  the  ratio  which  the  deviation  of  B  from  the  middle  of  the 
diameter  D  E  bears  to  the  length  t  of  that  diameter. 

Let  F  be  the  limiting  position  of  the  centre  of  resistance  of  the 
joint  D  E,  nearest  the  edge  of  that  joint  towards  which  the  axis  of 
the  chinmey  leans,  and  let  g,  as  before,  denote  the  ratio  which  the 
deviation  of  that  centre  frt)m  the  middle  of  the  diameter  D  E  bears 
to  the  length  t  of  that  diameter. 

Then,  as  in  equation  3  of  Article  211,  the  least  moment  of  stability 
is  denoted  by 

W  •  BF  =  (^  —  ^  W< (3.) 

The  value  of  the  co-eflBcient  q  is  determined  by  considering  the 
manner  in  which  chimneys  are  observed  to  give  way  to  the  pressure 
of  the  wind.  This  is  generally  observed  to  commence  by  the  opening 
of  one  of  the  bed-joints,  such  as  D  E,  at  the  windward  side  of  the 
chimney.  A  crack  thus  begins,  which  extends  itself  in  a  zig-zag  form 
diagonally  downwards  along  both  sides  of  the  chimney,  tending  to 
separate  it  into  two  parts,  an  upper  leeward  part,  and  a  lower  wind- 
ward part,  divided  from  each  other  by  a  fissure  extending  obliquely 
downwards  fix)m  windwaixi  to  leeward.  The  final  destruction  of  the 
chimney  takes  place,  either  by  the  horizontal  shifting  of  the  upper 
division  until  it  loses  its  support  from  below,  or  by  the  crushii^  of 
a  portion  of  the  brickwork  at  the  leeward  side,  from  the  too  great 
concentration  of  pressure  on  it,  or  by  both  those  causes  combined ; 
and  in  either  case  the  upper  portion  of  the  structure  falls  in  a 
shower  of  fragments,  partly  into  the  interior  of  the  portion  left 
standing,  and  partly  on  the  ground  beside  its  base. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  order  that  the  stability  of  a  chimney  may  be 
secure,  no  bed-joint  ought  to  tend  to  open  at  its  windward  edge ; 
that  is  to  say,  there  ought  to  be  some  pressure  at  every  point  of 
each  bed-joint,  except  the  extreme  windward  edge,  where  the  in- 
tensity may  diroinish  to  nothing ;  anA  this  coii<^\iow  Ssi  ixi^^S^^es^ 

B 
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with  snfficient  accuracy  for  practical  purposes,  by  aasumiTig  the 
pressure  to  be  an  uniformly  varjring  pressure,  and  so  limiting  the 
position  of  the  centre  of  pressure  F,  that  the  intensity  at  the  lee- 
ward edge  E  shall  be  double  of  the  mean  intensity. 

It  has  already  been  shown,  in  Article  205,  what  values  this  con- 
dition assigns  to  the  co-efficient  q  for  different  forms  of  the  bed-joints. 
Chimneys  in  general  consist  of  a  hollow  ishell  of  brickwork,  whose 
thickness  is  small  as  compared  with  its  diameter ;  and  in  that  case 
it  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  praetical  purposes  to  give  to  q  the  fol- 
lowing values : — 


1    1 
For  square  chimneys,  ^  =  ■«  i 

For  round  chinmeys,  q  —-r 


(4) 


The  following  general  equation,  between  the  moment  of  stability 
and  the  moment  of  the  external  pressure,  expresses  the  condition  of 
stability  of  a  chimney : — 

(5.) 


HP==(g  — jT')  W« 

This  becomes,  when  applied  to  square  chimneys, 

and  when  applied  to  round  chimneys, 


(6.) 


The  following  approximate  foAntdse,  deduced  from  these  equations, 
are  useful  in  practice : — 

Let  B  be  the  mean  thickness  of  brickwork  above  the  joint  D  E 
under  consideration,  and  6  the  thickness  to  which  that  brickwork 
would  be  reduced,  if  it  were  spread  out  flat  upon  an  area  equal  to 
the  external  area  of  the  chimney.  That  reduced  thickness  is  given 
with  sufficient  accuracy  by  the  formula 


==(>-r) <'■) 


but  in  most  cases  the  difference  between  h  and  B  may  be  neglected. 

Xet  V)  be  the  weight  of  an  unit  of  volume  of  brickwork;  being, 

OB  an  average,  about  112  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  or,  if  the  bricks  are 
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dense,  and  laid  veiy  closely,  with  thin  layers  of  mortar  in  the  joints, 
ftom  115  to  120  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.     Then  we  have,  very  nearly. 


for 
for 


square  chimneys,  W  =  4twhS;       )  /g\ 

round  chinmeys,  W  =z3'liwb&;)  ^   ' 


which  Yalues  being  substituted  in  the  equation  6,  give  the  following 
formulse: — 


For  square  chimneys,  H^  =  f  —  —  ^j*)  'tobt; 
For  round  chimneys,  H^  =  fl  '57  -  6'28q'jtDbt; 


(9.) 


These  formula  serve  two  purposes ;  first,  when  the  greatest  in- 
tensity of  the  pressure  of  the  wind,  p,  and  the  external  form  and 
dimensions  of  a  proposed  chimney  are  given,  to  find  the  mean  re- 
duced thickness  of  brickwork,  b,  required  above  each  bed-joint,  in 
order  to  insure  stability ;  and  secondly,  when  the  dimensions  and  form 
and  the  thickness  of  the  brickwork  of  a  chimney  are  given,  to  find 
the  greatest  intensity  of  pressure  of  wind  which  it  will  sustain  with 
safety. 

The  shell  of  a  chimney  consists  of  a  series  of  diviedons,  one  above 
another,  the  thickness  being  uniform  in  each  division,  but  diminish- 
ing upwards  fix>m  division  to  division.  The  bed-joints  between  the 
divisions,  where  the  thickness  of  brickwork  changes  (including  the 
bed-joint  at  the  base  of  the  chimney),  have  obviously  less  stability 
than  the  intermediate  bed-joints;  hence  it  is  only  to  the  former  set 
of  joints  that  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the  formulsB.  To  illustrate 
the  application  of  the  formuke,  a  table  is  given  in  the  Appendix, 
showing  the  dimensions  and  figure,  and  the  stability  against  the 
wind,  of  the  great  chimney  of  the  works  of  Messrs.  Tennant  and 
Company,  at  St  Rollox,  near  Glasgow,  whidi  was  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Gordon  and  HUl,  and  is,  with  the  exception  of 
the  spire  of  Strasburg,  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  the  spire  of  St. 
Stephen*s  at  Vienna,  the  most  lofty  building  in  the  world. 

216.  iHims  or  Reaerroir- Walls  of  masonry  are  intended  to  resist 
the  direct  pressure  of  water.  A  dam,  when  a  current  of  water 
falls  over  its  upper  edge,  becomes  a  u^r,  and  requires  protection 
for  its  base  against  the  undermining  action  of  the  falling  stream. 
Such  structures  are  not  considered  in  the  present  Article,  which  is 
confined  to  walls  for  resisting  the  pressure  of  water  only. 

In  fig.  99,  let  ED  represent  a  horizontal  bed-joint  of  a  reservoir- 
wall,  which  wall  has  a  plane  surface  0  B  ex]^^^  \a  >i)li<^  Y^^saoo^ 
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of  the  contained  water,  whose  npper  surfisuje  is  the  horizontal  plane 
O  Y.     Consider  a  vertical  layer  of  the  wall  of  the  length  unity, 

sustaining  the  pressure  of  a  ver- 
tical layer  of  water  of  the  length 
unity  also.  Then  from  Artides 
89  and  124  it  appears,  that  the 
total  pressure  exerted  against 
that  layer  of  the  wall  is  equal 
to  the  weight  of  the  triangular 
prism  of  water  O  D  K,  right 
angled  at  D,  whose  thickness 
is  unity,  and  whose  side  D  K  is 
equal  to  the  depth  of  the  joint 
DE  beneath  the  surfSwe  0  Y;  and  it  also  appears,  ttiat  the  resultant 
of  that  pressure  acts  in  the  line  H  0,  being  a  perpendicular  upon 
O  D  from  the  centre  of  gravity  H  of  the  prism  of  water;  so  that 


Ilg.  99. 


0D  = 


OD 


Let  G  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  vertical  layer 
o 
of  masonry  above  D  E,  and  G  B  W  a  vertical  line  drawn  through 

it ;  produce  H  C,  cutting  that  vertical  line  in  A ;  take  A  W  to 

represent  the  weight  of  the  layer  of  masonry,  and  A  P  to  represent 
the  pressure  of  the  layer  of  water;  complete  the  parallelogram 

A  P  R  W ;  A  R  will  represent  the  total  pressure  on  the  joint  D  B 
for  each  unit  of  length  of  the  wall,  and  F,  where  that  line  cuts 
D  E,  will  be  the  centre  of  resistance  of  that  joint,  which  must  fall 
within  the  limits  consistent  with  stability  of  position,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  angle  A  F  D  must  not  be  less  than  the  complement 
of  the  angle  of  repose. 

To  treat  this  case  algebraically,  let  x  denote  the  depth  of  D 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  vf  the  weight  of  an  unit  of 
volimie  of  water,  and  j  the  inclination  of  OD  to  the  vertical 
Then  the  pressure  of  the  vertical  layer  of  water  is 


P  =  -2-  -sec^,, 


.(1.) 


its  centre  0  being  at  the  depth  ^  x. 

This  force,  together  with  the  equal  and  opposite  oblique  com- 
ponent of  the  resistance  of  the  joint  D  E  at  F,  constitute  a  couple 
tending  to  overturn  the  wall,  whose  arm  is  the  perpendicular  dis- 
tance of  F  from  C  P ;  that  is  to  say,  * 


CD-¥D«n3\ 


'-■:<: '^u-i. 
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Now  (JD  =  ^'T^^,  and  if,  as  before,  we  make  WD  =  «,  FD  s 
f  ^  +  Q }  ^  i  oonBequently  we  have  for  the  arm  of  the  oouple  in 


<]iie8tion| 


~3 [q  +  ^)t^Bmj, 


which  being  multiplied  hy  the  pressure,  gives  the  moment  of  the 
oyertnming  couple ;  and  this  being  made  equal  to  moment  of 
stability  of  the  wall,  we  obtain  the  following  equation : — 

W-fB=W(sr±g^«  =  !^.8ec«i--i(?V«(|  +  j)ten/...(2.) 

When  the  inner  £ace  of  the  wall  is  vertical,  sec/ =  1,  and  tany=  0; 
and  the  above  equation  becomes 

W(?±90'=^- (2  a.) 

To  obtain  a  convenient  general  formula  for  comparing  walls  of 
similar  figiures  but  different  dimensions,  let  n,  as  in  Article  211, 
denote  the  ratio  of  the  area  of  the  vertical  section  of  the  wall  to 
that  of  the  circumscribed  i*ectangle,  so  that  if  U7  be  the  weight  of 
an  unit  of  volume  of  masonry,  the  weight  of  the  vertical  layer  of 
masonry  under  consideration  is 

W  =  ntoht, 

'where  h  ib  the  depth  of  the  joint  D  E  below  the  top  of  the  walL 
Then  equations  2  and  2  a  take  the  following  forms  : — 

n(g+g^wA«'=-^  secy-wVu|+-j  tany> (3.) 


«(?+?0«'*''=-6-;- 


.(3  A.) 


—equations  analogous  to  equation  4  of  Article  213.     To  obtain  a 
formula  suitable  for  computing  the  requisite  thickness  of  wall  t^  let 

Mf  Q^  '  secy      __   .  ^ 
6  n  (g  +  5^')  ta  A  ""      ' 
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then 

<'  =  A-2B<; 

which  quadratic  equation  being  solved^  gives 

t  =  ^/ATB*-B; (4.) 

or  for  a  wall  with  a  vertical  inner  fitce,  for  which  B  s  0, 

«=^/I. (4  A.) 

In  most  cases  which  occur  in  practice,  the  sur&ce  of  the  water 
O  Y  either  is,  or  may  occasionally  be,  at  or  near  the  level  of  the 
top  of  the  wall^  so  that  h  may  be  made  =  ok    In  such  ca^eSj  let 

A  v/  aeoj 

^      ti/(|^l)teni^^ 


and  we  have 


which  being  solved,  gives 


?=»-2^j 


-=  Ja  +  V-b-y 


.(«•) 


and  for  a  wall  with  a  vertical  inner  facOi 

i  =  ^/^=V(6n(y4:gO«') ^^  ^^ 

The  vertical  and  horizontal  components  of  the  pressure  of  the 
water  are  respectively 

v/af 
Vertical,  Psiny= -2- ^^'^^ 

u/a? 
Horizontal,  P  cosj  =  -5— ; 

Consequently  the  condition  of  stability  of  friction  at  the  joint  D  E 
is  given  by  Uie  equation 

Pooaj  ti/#* ,   . 

W  +  Psinj-  2W+«/«'tani^^^- ^^'^ 
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If  the  ratio  -  has  been  determined  bj  means  of  equation  5,  then 
we  have 

W  =  nwxt  =  n«7«*  •-  ; (7.) 

80  that  l^  cancelling  the  common  factor  se*,  equation  6  is  brought 
to  the  following  form : — 


tan  ^. 


2  n  «7  -  +  to^  tan  J 


■(&) 


ExmnpWL  RecUmgtdar  WaU. — In  this  ca8en=l;  q'=0}j=0; 
consequently. 


vf 


a  =  ^ — ;  6  =  Oj 


equation  5  A  becomes 


¥=^/*=  V   6^'" 


(9.) 


and  equation  8, 


2«\/ 


/  v/  V     2w   — 

6  gw 


ao.) 


but  it  is  unnecessary  to  attend  in  practice  to  this  last  equation, 
which  is  fulfilled  for  the  greatest  values  of  q  that  ever  occur. 
Example  IL  Triangular  WaU,  with  the  apex  at  O. 

In  this  case  -  is  the  same  for  every  horizontal  joint;  so  that  if 

OS 

the  thickness  be  just  sufficient  for  stability  at  any  joint,  it  will  be 
just  sufficient  for  stability  at  every  other  joint  A  reservoii^wall 
whose  vertical  section  is  triangular,  may  tiierefore  be  said  to  he  of 
uniform  stability. 

The  value  of  n  for  a  triangle  is  ^,     With  respect  to  the  value  of 

^,  that  case  will  be  considered  in  which  the  inner  face  of  the  wall 

is  vertical,  so  that  j'  =  g,  i  =  0. 

Then  by  equation  6  a, 
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and  by  equation  8 

X 

This  last  equation  fixes  a  limit  to  the  value  of  q,  independently 
of  the  distribution  of  the  pressure  on  each  bed-joint,  viz. : — 

9^^'-^'^-l (13.) 

The  insertion  of  this  value  of  ^  in  equation  11  gives 

i=— :^, (14.) 

a      to '  tan  ^  ^     ^ 

The  value  of  tan  ^  for  masonry  being  about  0*74,  to  being  on  an . 
average  114  lbs.  and  to  62*4  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  the  limit  of  ^  is 
found  to  be 

0-421  -0-167  =  0-254,  or  -,  nearly, 

and  that  of  -,  by  equation  14,  is 

0-585. 

For  brickwork,  tan  ^  is  about  the  same  as  for  masonry,  and  w  is 
112  lbs.  per  foot,  nearly;  hence  the  limit  of  ^  is 

0-327-0-167  =  0-lG,  or  g,  nearly, 

i 

while  that  of  -  is  0*75. 

X 

Example  III.  Triomgvlar  WaU  vnih  Vertical  Axis. — When  the 
wall  stands  on  a  soft  foundation,  it  may  be  desirable  in  some  cases 
so  to  form  it,  that  the  centre  of  resistance  F  shall  be  at  the  middle 
of  each  joint,  and  shall  also  be  vertically  beneath  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  part  of  the  wall  above  the  joint  In  this  case,  the 
point  of  intersection  A  of  the  lines  of  action  of  the  pressure  and 
weight  must  also  fall  in  the  middle  of  each  joint.  To  fulfil  these 
oonditioinB,  the  vertical  section  of  the  wall  should  be  an  isosceles 
the  outer  and  inner  fiuoea  forming  equal  angles  j  on 
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oppoflite  aides  of  the  vertical  axis  of  the  wall,  and  the  angle  j  should 
he  snch  that  a  straight  line  perpendicular  to  O  D  at  0  shall  bisect 
the  base ;  that  is  to  saj, 

tanj  _  xBecj^ 

~2         ~3^' 


hut 


whence  we  have 


8inV=  3;  «>s*j=^; 


and 


i=35»±j 


•  •••••••••  I  X  V*  I 


SO  that  the  base  of  the  wall  is  to  its  height  as  the  diagonal  to  the 
side  of  a  square. 

Equation  8  in  this  case  becomes 

"^  -^    ^        tan^ (IG.) 


^    ufJ2 


to  J  2  +u/  J  i      2w  +  v/  — 

.  This  condition  is  always  fulfilled  so  far  as  the  Motional  stability 
of  one  course  of  masonry  on  another  is  concerned.  As  the  object, 
however,  of  giving  the  wall  the  figure  now  in  question,  is  to  dis- 
tribute the  pressure  xmiformly  over  a  soft  foundation,  let  it  be 

supposed  that  its  base  rests  on  a  material  for  which  tan  9  =  -r* 

Then  we  must  have 


ti^s/2 


1 


w 


2w  +  v/  — 4' 
and  consequently 

^(jT-  j)  «^  =  2-33  w'  =  145  Iba  per  cubic  foot; 

and  unless  the  masonry  be  of  this  weight  per  cubic  foot,  its  friction 

on  a  horizontal  base,  of  a  material  for  which  tan  ^  =  7,  will  not  be 

4 

of  itself  i^ppA^^^'^^MBist  theJ|M^fthe  water. 

217.  J(F  ^i^*-^3IHF^^w4  101  represent  vertical 
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each  figure  a  vertical  layer  of  the  masonry  and  of  the  earth  is 
supposed  to  be  considered^  whose  length  is  unity.     D  E  is  the  base 


Fig.  100. 


Fig.  101. 


of  the  layer  of  masonry,  F  the  centre  of  resistance  of  that  base,  B 
a  point  vertically  below  G,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  weight 

which  rests  on  that  base,  AW  a  line  representing  that  weight,  AP 

a  line  representing  the  thrust  of  the  earth;  AB,  the  diagonal  of  the 
parallelogram  APB  W,  is  a  line  representmg  the  resultant  pressure 
at  the  base  D  E,  and  cutting  that  base  in  the  centre  of  resistance  F. 
In  each  figure,  D  O  is  a  vertical  plane  traversing  the  inner  edge 
D  of  the  base  of  the  wall,  and  cutting  the  plane  of  the  surface  of 
the  bank  in  O.     In  fig.  100,  the  whole  of  the  wall  lies  in  front  of 

that  vertical  plane ;  so  that  the  weight,  represented  by  AW  (or  by 
W  simply),  which  rests  on  the  base  D  E,  consists  of  the  weight  of 
the  masonry  together  with  the  weight  of  the  nvaea  of  ea/rthy  if  amy 
(represented  by  O  L  MS,  which  is  vertically  above  HuU  haee;  and  G  is 
the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  compound  mass  of  masonry 
and  earth,  which  is  situated  in  front  of  the  plane  O  D. 

In  fig.  101,  on  the  other  hand,  a  part  of  the  masonry,  represented 
by  D  LO,  lies  behind  the  plane  O  D.  If  the  prism  D  L  O  consisted 
of  earth,  its  weight  would  be  supported  by  the  earth  beneath  it ; 
therefore  the  earth  beneath  that  prism  exerts  a  pressure  vertically 
upwards  sufficient  to  sustain  the  weight  of  a  prism  of  earth  of  a 
volume  equal  to  that  of  the  prism  of  masoniy ;  therefore  the  weight 
represented  by  AW  (or  by  W  simply)  which  rests  on  the  base  DE, 
consists  of  the  weight  of  the  masonry  in  the  vertical  layer  of  the 
wall,  leaa  the  weight  of  earth  which  would  fill  D  L  O ;  and  G  is  the 
common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  masonry  EDO  which  lies  before 
the  plane  O  D,  and  of  the  prism  D  L  O,  considered  as  having  a 
spea&o  gnrntj  equal  to  the  excess  of  the  epecifie  gravity  ofmaeonry 
adave  that  of  earth. 


•  -:  i\t#-rta-kW::i,t«i^.i^ 
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It  has  already  been  shown  in  Article  198,  that  the  pressure  of 
the  earth  against  the  vertical  plane  O  D  (which  pressure  is  parallel 
to  the  surface  of  the  bank,  and  represented  hj  A  P,  or  by  P  simply), 
is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  prism  of  earth  O  D  K,  in  which  D  K, 
paraUel  to  the  suiiace  of  the  bank,  is  equal  to  the  vertical  depth 
O  D  multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  the  conjugate  pressures  at  a  point, 

I?,  __  cos  '  —  J  (^8*  ^  —  cos  €) 
Ps"  coai  +  J  (cos*  ^  —  cos*  ^) ' 

which  ratio  depends  on  the  slope  '  of  the  bank,  and  angle  of 
repose  ^,  and  that  the  resultant  of  that  pressure  traverses  C,  at  the 
height 


X 


CD=3 

above  D.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  (w  being  the  weight  of  unity  of 
volume  of  the  earth),  let 

fo'cos^'^  =  tTi: 
then  equation  2  of  Article  198  becomes 

p=¥'- w 

This  force  has  to  be  multiplied,  as  in  previous  Articles,  by  the  per- 
pendicular distance  of  F  from  C  P,  to  give  the  moment  of  the 
couple  which  tends  to  overturn  the  walL     Let  t  be  the  thickness 

DEy  and  t  the  angle  of  inclination  of  D  £  to  the  horizon;  then  the 
arm  of  the  couple  in  question  is 

(  o  -  W  +  o"  M  siii  * )  cos  ^  —  ( 5^  +  ^ )  ^  •  cos  I  •  sin  / 


X  cos 


--(q+l)tf>ia{t  +  ty, 


which  being  multiplied  by  the  force  P,  and  equated  to  the  moment 
of  stability  of  the  weight  which  rests  on  the  base  D  E,  gives  the 
following  condition  of  stability  of  position  : — 

W{qztz^)t'C08%=z  -i— g ?^—  ^^g  +  ^j  sm  (/  +  t)...(2.) 

Now  suppose  (as  in  Article  211  and  elsewhere)  that  W  bears  a 
definite  ratio  n  to  the  weight  u;  a;  ^  '  cos  t  of  a  rectangle  of  masonry 

whose  height  is  O  D  =  a;,  and  its  breadth  the  horizontal  distance 
of  £  from  O  D,  <  cos  t ;  then  the  first  side  of  equation  2,  being  the 
moment  of  stability^  becomes  as  follows : — 
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n(q  dtz  ^ivxfoo^i. 
Divide  both  sides  of  the  equation  by 

n  {q  =±=  ^toaf  cob*  ^ 
and  for  breyity*s  sake^  let 

«7,  •  cos  / 


6  n{q  zti  ^)  to  cos' t 
«?i  ^g  +  2  j  sin  (/  +  %) 


then 


and  consequently 


4  n  (5  =±=  q")  w  cos*  i 


r=b; 


(3.) 


i-  =  Ja  +  6'  — 6. 

SB         ^ 


.(4.) 


The  inclination  of  the  resultant  A  B  to  the  vertical  is  given  by 
the  equation 

.,^  .  .^  P  cos  ^  , ^  % 

tan  ^  W  A  R  z=  ^  .  ^   .    ^ (5.) 

W  +  P  sin  /  ^   ' 

When  the  base  DE  is  horizontal,  this  should  not  exceed  the  tangent 
of  the  angle  of  repose.  When  that  base  is  inclined  at  the  angle  i, 
the  condition  of  fnctional  stability  is  thus  expressed  : — 


WAR  — t^(p'; 


.(6.) 


^'  being  the  angle  of  repose  of  the  foundation  of  the  walL 

The  object  of  giving  the  base  of  the  wall  an  inclined  position  is 
to  diminish  the  obliquity  of  the  pressure  on  it,  and  so  to  enable  the 
condition  of  frictional  stability  to  be  fulfilled. 

The  values  adopted  for  q  in  practice  vaiy  from  rn  to  -• 

218.  RectmngwlAT  BetalMlng  Walla. — In  a  vertical  rectangular 
wall,  n  =  l,  q*  =0,1  =  0;  so  that,  in  equations  3  and  4  of  Article 
217, 


ITi  COS^ 

a^-i ; 

o  q  w 


b  = 


w\q  +  -^si 


sin^ 


^qvD 


(1) 
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EoDOittifU  L  When  the  surface  of  the  bank  is  horizontal^  so  that 
^  =  0,  then 


and 


Also 


,  1  -  sin  ^  -      ^ 
1  +  sin  ^' 


i=^=>v/  {/<;-j°.jUi (2.) 

«       ^  V      l65'U7(l+sin^)/  ^  ' 


X 

so  that  equation  5  of  Article  217  becomes 


to^x 


-A  /  /Sytg^l-siny)) 
V     I   2«7(l  +  sin^)  J 


2w{l 
tan^'. 


(3) 


If  the  material  on  which  the  wall  rests  is  the  same  with  that  of 
the  bank,  we  may  assume  f'  =  ^;  in  which  case,  by  squaring 
equation  3,  and  attending  to  the  fact  that 

1  -  Sin*  ^       \l-sin^/      1+am^ 
we  obtain  the  equation 


Zqv/ 
2w 


(sin^    y 
1  —  sin  ^/  ' 


(4) 


AwmntiTig  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  earth  is  four-fifths  of 

that  of  the  masonry,  or  ~  =  -j ,  we  find  that  this  equation  is  ful- 

3 
filled  for  the  ordinary  value  of  g,  -^  ,  so  long  as  ^  exceeds  27®. 

o 

Eacample  11.  When  the  surface  of  the  bank  slopes  at  the-angle 
of  repose  ^,  then  tOi  =  u^  cos  ^,  and 

tt/cos'  ^ 
a  = 


5=: 


fg  +  ^jt^cos^sin^ 


iqw 


80  that  equation  4  of  Article  217  becomea 


i 


s       • 


1/  —  - 


•  / 


•  1) 


-  —  / 


/    IE   ^ 


'^IlL"»"=r-i.   au    Is;  ~L    :^II1L"^   "Zll*    STi 

.Tit. a  .r  "iije  :^ii:r^  j;  r-rssanu-s  J  itII 
imi  "Uti  "i^  "F-Il  Kill  fi*iiL  "ms  rj 


3L*«  be 


ir^wjjr-  J.  ■:•  ^-sulii. 


-^■i-<-it^«a>  :  1 


f. 


J 


4.'  r-.r  \  r^fur-riuu'  ▼u-     ^  r  =  —  "Ui*  •  v.'*r-yM<K  n  tais 


*'«••• p**.  p 


...  v^  -  :c  -.*:»*  -^ 


AZ  *ii>f  'vasm.    rite  sue  nT  ^  w^ 


oy 


^    ift.tl    V,    V 


Will  >#<!  iftr.T'Aij^i :  4f,.i  ;-.  EEAT  is.  KEi*  cases  w 
^V.  Jav;  Jil/'/j/t  W:kT«rd«.  ii'm  t^  101. 


•:?i  Tiie 


•  ■. . 


EQ 


hue  of  die 


CO 


riK.  104. 


. — ^When  a  will  for 
«Tipporting  a  hcrisomtal'lopptd 
bank  is  of  Tmiform  thickiiesi^ 
and  has  a  sloping  or  curved  fiKe, 
as  in  figs.  103  and  104,  its  mo- 
ment of  fetabilirv  mav  be  deter- 
mine<l  with  a  degree  of  accuracy 
sufficient  for  practical  purposea, 
in  the  following  manner  : — 

Let  £  Q  in  each  figure  repre- 
sent the  vertical  face  of  a  rec- 
tangular wall  of  the  same  height 
m  and  thickness  i  with  the  pro- 
|k)h<m1  wall,  and  let  g  be  the 
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yf  •qt  =  qv>xf 

irill  be  ita  moment  of  stability  per  unit  of  Icngtlu 

Divide  the  area  E  Q  N  included  between  the  vertical  face  E  Q 
and  the  iace  of  the  proposed  wall,  E  N,  by  the  height  x.     Then 

^.=,-G  =  5M (,) 

irlll  be  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  G  of  the  doping  or 
cnrved  wall  &om  that  of  the  rectangular  wall;  and  the  change  of 
figure  will  increase  the  stability  in  the  ratio  q  +  ^  :q;  that  is  to 
say,  the  moment  of  stability  will  now  be 

■W(}  +  g')<  =  {s  +  gOtoa;C (2.) 

If  £  N  la  a  strught  line  (fig.  103), 

^'-% w 

If  E  IT  ia  s  parabolic  arc, 

^.=q5, (,., 

a  formula  which  is  also  sensibly  correct  when  E  S  is  an  arc  of  & 
circle. 

Walls  with  a  "curved  batter"  are  usually  _ 

built  as  shown  in  fig.  105,  with  the  bed-jointa 
perpendicnlsr  to  the  face  of  the  wall  This 
dimimahes  the  obliquity  of  the  pressure  on 
the  base. 

221,  V«widMl«B  CsuM*  •t  »— i-i-j  Walla 

have  their  width  increased  beyond  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall  by  a  series  of  st«ps  in  front, 
as  shown  in  figs.  103  and  lOS.  The  objects  of  , 
thia  are,  at  once  to  distribute  the  pressure  '--^ 
over  a  greater  area  than  that  of  any  bed-joint 
in  the  body  of  the  wall,  and  to  (Ufiiise  that 
pressure  more  equally,  by  biingiog  the  centre 
of  resigtHjice  nearer  to  the  middle  of  the  base  ^'K-  ^^^ 

than  it  is  in  the  body  of  the  wall.  The  power  of  earth  to  support 
foundations  has  already  been  considered  in  Article  199. 

222.  Gannicrrnta  are  projections  from  the  inner  face  of  a  retain- 
ing walL  A  wall  and  its  counterforts,  if  the  bond  of  the  masonry 
is  well  preserved,  constitute  a  wall  having  successive  divisions 
of  its  length  alternately  of  greater  and  of  less  thickness.  Tlie 
moment  <^  stabilify  of  a  wall  with  counter£or\ya,  ^i  m£^\.  olVw^!^ 
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when  the  wall  is  well  bonded,  nuiy  be  found,  with  sufficient 
accumcy  for  practical  parposeSy  W  adding  together  the  moments 
of  stability  of  one  of  the  parts  between  two  connteifortSy  and  of 
one  of  the  parts  whose  thickness  is  augmented  by  the  addition  of 
a  oonnterforty  and  dividing  the  sum  by  the  joint  length  of  those 
two  parts. 

For  example,  let  ^g.  106  represent  a  portion  of  the  pfan^  or  hori- 
zontal section,  of  a  vertical  rectangular  retaining 
'  wall  whose  height  is  h,  with  a  row  of  rectangidar 
counterforts  of  the  same  height  with  the  wall. 

Let  t  =  F£  be  the  thickness  of  a  part  of  the 
wall  between  two  counterforts,  and  5  =  £  D  its 
length ;  let  T  =  A  B  be  the  thickness  of  a  conn- 
terforted  part  of  the  wall,  including  the  counter- 
fort, and  c  =  B  C  its  length. 

The  moment  of  stability  of  the  first  part  is 

qwhhf; 
and  that  of  the  second  part, 

qtvhcT'. 


Fig.  106. 


Adding  together  those  moments,  and  dividing  their  sum  by  the 

total  length  5  +  c  =  A  F,  the  mean  moment  of  stability  per  unit  of 
length  is  found  to  be 

,    bf  +  cT' 
qtoh' 


b  +  e 


.(1.) 


This  IB  the  same  with  the  moment  of  stability  per  unit  of  length 
of  a  wall  of  the  xmiform  thickness^ 


^=V(^4^}' « 


which  may  be  called  the  equivaleni  imi/orm  waU. 

Tlie  quantity  of  masonry  in  the  counterforted  wall  is  to  the 
quantity  in  the  equivalent  uniform  wall  in  the  ratio 

bt  +  cT  :  (b  +  c)t^ 

which  is  always  less  than  unity;  so  that  there  is  a  saving  of 
masonry  (though  in  general  but  a  small  one)  by  the  use  of  coimter- 
forta 

223.  Arckcs  of  Mmmut* — An  arch  of  masonry  consists  of  a  ring 

of  wedge-formed  stones,  called  a/rch-stonea  or  vtmssoirs,  pressing 

MgaiDst  each  other  at  surfaces  called  bed-joints,  which  are,  or  ought 
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to  be,  perpendicular  or  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  sqffU,  or  internal 
ooncaye  surface  of  the  arch.  The  outer  or  convex  surface  of  the 
ring  of  arch-stones,  which  may  be  either  a  curved  surface  parallel 
to  the  soffit,  or,  what  is  better,  a  series  of  steps,  sustains  the 
vertical  pressure  of  that  part  of  the  load  which  arises  from  the 
weight  of  materials  other  than  the  arch-stones  themselves ;  and 
that  outer  surface  also  exerts  in  many  cases  a  horizontal  or  inclined 
thrust  against  the  spandrils  and  ahutmenis.  The  abutments  sus- 
tain also  the  thrust  of  the  lowest  voussoirs,  vertical  or  inclined,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Sometimes  an  arch  springs  at  once  from  the 
ground,  so  that  its  abutments  are  its  foundations 

A  wall  standing  on  an  arch,  in  the  plane  of  the  arch-ring,  is 
called  a  spandrU  vxlU,  The  arch  of  a  bridge  requires  a  pair  of 
eaotemal  spcmdrU  vxdU^  one  over  each  fauce  of  the  arch ;  the  space 
between  tibem  is  filled  up  to  a  certain  level  with  solid  masonry,  and 
above  that  level  it  is  sometimes  filled  with  earth  or  rubbish,  and 
sometimes  occupied  by  a  series  of  internal  apandril  walU  parallel  to 
the  external  spandril  walls,  and  having  vacant  spaces  between 
them — a  mode  of  construction  favourable  both  to  stability  and  to 
lightness  In  order  to  form  a  continuous  platform  for  the  road- 
way, the  spaces  between  the  internal  spandril  walls  are  sometimes 
covered  with  flags  of  some  strong  stone  (such  as  slate),  and  some- 
times arched  over  with  small  transverse  arches.  The  external 
spandril  walls  are  the  abutments  of  those  arches,  and  must  have 
stability  sufficient  to  sustain  their  thrust :  when  the  spandrils  are 
fiUed  with  earth  or  rubbish,  the  external  spandril  walls  must  have 
stability  sufficient  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  filling  material 

In  determining  the  conditions  of  stability  of  an  arch,  it  is  con- 
venient to  consider  only  a  rib,  or  vertical  layer,  of  arch,  abutment, 
and  spandril,  of  the  thickness  unity  (e.  g,,  one  foot).  When  there 
are  spandril  walls  with  vacant  spaces  between,  an  ideal  specific 
gravity  is  to  be  adopted  for  the  material  of  the  spandrils,  found  by 
supposing  the  weight  of  the  material  of  the  spandril  walls  to  be 
luuformly  distributed,  so  as  to  fill  the  vacuities ;  that  is  to  say,  let 
V)  be  the  weight  of  an  unit  of  volume  of  the  material  of  the  walls, 
2  *  T  the  sum  of  the  thicknesses  of  all  the  walls,  and  1  *  S  the  sum 
of  the  widths  of  the  spaces  between  them ;  then  in  computations 
respecting  the  stability  of  the  arch,  the  spandrils  may  be  supposed 
t6  be  completely  filled  with  a  material  whose  weight  per  unit  of 
volume  is 

'^  =  «"  "a-T  +  s-S- ^^-^ 


224.    Uae  of  PrcMores   in  an   Arckf   Condition   of  ScablUtr* — 

According  to  the  principles  explained  in  Articles  ^^^  oxA^^l  ^M^ 

s 


( 
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straight  line  be  dnwn  throagh  eadi  bed-joint  of  tlie  arch'-riiig 
representing  the  position  and  direction  of  the  resoltant  of  the  piea- 
nore  at  that  joint,  the  straight  lines  so  dzawn  form  a  polygon,  and 
each  of  the  angles  of  that  polygon  is  situated  in  the  line  of  actkm 
of  the  resultant  external  force  acting  on  the  arch-stone,  which 
lies  between  the  pair  of  joints  to  which  the  contiguoiis  sides  of  the 
polygon  correspond  ;  so  that  the  polygon  is  similar  to  a  poly- 
gonal frame,  loaded  at  its  angles  with  the  forces  which  act  on  the 
arch -stones  (their  own  weight  included).  A  curve  inscribed  in  that 
polygon,  so  as  to  touch  all  its  sides,  is  the  /in«  of  preuurtB  of  the 
arch.  The  smaller  and  the  more  numerous  the  arch-stones  into 
which  the  arch-ring  is  subdivided,  the  more  nearly  does  the  poly- 
gon coincide  with  the  curve ;  and  the  curve  or  line  of  pressures 
represents  an  ideal  linear  ardt,  which  would  be  balanced  under  the 
oontinuouiily-distributed  forces  which  act  on  the  real  arch  tinder 
consideration.  From  the  near  approach  of  this  linear  arch  to  the 
polygon  whose  sides  traverse  the  centres  of  resistanoe  of  the  bed- 
joints,  the  |x>ints  where  the  linear  arch  cuts  those  joints  may  be 
taken  without  sensible  error  for  the  centres  of  resistance. 

Now  in  order  that  the  stability  of  the  arch  may  be  secure,  it  is 
necessary  that  no  joint  should  tend  to  open  either  at  its  outer  or 
at  its  inner  edge ;  and  in  order  that  this  may  be  the  case,  the 
centre  of  resistance  of  each  joint  should  not  deviate  from  the  centre 
of  the  joint  by  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  depth  of  the  joint ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  centre  of  resistance  should  lie  within  the  middle  third 
of  the  depth  of  the  joint ;  whence  follows  this 

TuEORESL  ne  stability  of  an  arch  is  secure,  if  a  linear  arch, 
balanced  under  Uie  forces  which  act  on  the  real  arch,  can  be  drawn 
within  the  middle  third  of  the  depth  of  the  arcltrring. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  tenacity  of  fresh  mortar  is  not 
sufficiently  great  to  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  the  stabi- 
lity of  masonry ;  and  hence,  where  cement  is  not  used,  all  horizon- 
tal or  oblique  conjugate  forces  which  maintain  the  equilibrium  of 
the  arch-ring  must  be  pressures,  acting  on  the  arch  from  without 
inwards.  The  linear  arch,  therefore,  is  limited  in  such  cases  to 
those  forms  which  are  balanced  under  pressures  from  without  alone; 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  intensity  of  the  horizontal  or  conjugate 
pressure,  denoted  by/?,  in  Article  185,  equation  4,  must  not  at  any 
point  be  negative. 

It  is  true  that  arches  have  stood,  and  still  stand,  in  which  the 
centres  of  resistance  of  joints  fall  beyond  the  middle  third  of  the 
depth  of  the  aix^h-ring ;  but  the  stability  of  such  arches  is  either 
now  precarious,  or  must  have  been  precarious  while  the  mortar  was 

fresh*  .^0t^t_ 

When  tdF        ^^wst  horizontal  or  oblique  tension  is  given  to 
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the  spandiils  of  an  arch,  and  to  the  joints  between  them  and  the 
arch-stones,  by  means  of  cement,  hoop-iron  bond,  iron  cramps,  or 
otherwise,  the  conjugate  tension  denoted  by  — ^,  must  not  at  any 
point  exceed  a  safe  proportion  of  that  tenacity;  that  is  to  say, 
about  one-eighth.  By  this  means  stability  may  be  given  to  arches 
of  seemingly  anomalous  figures;  but  such  structures  are  safe  on  a 
small  scale  only. 

225.  A:iigle9  Ji«iat»  ud  P«liit  of  Bnpivre. — The  first  step  towards 
determining  whether  a  proposed  arch  will  be  stable,  is  to  assv/ine  a 
linear  arch  parallel  to  the  intrados  or  soffit  of  the  proposed  arch, 
and  loaded  vertically  with  the  same  weight,  distributed  in  the 
same  manner.  The  wee  of  this  assimied  Hnear  arch  is  a  matter  of 
indifference,  provided  each  point  in  it  is  considered  as  subjected  to 
the  same  forces  which  act  at  the  correapondmg  joint  in  the  real 
arch ;  that  is,  the  joint  at  which  the  inclination  of  the  real  arch  to 
the  horizon  is  the  same  with  thai  of  the  assumed  a/rch  at  the  given 
point. 

The  assumed  arch  is  next  to  be  treated  as  a  stereostatic  arch, 
according  to  the  method  of  Article  185;  and  by  equation  4  of  that 
Article  is  to  be  determined,  either  a  general  expression  or  a  series 
of  values  of  the  intensity  p^  of  the  conjugate  pressure,  horizontal  or 
oblique,  as  the  case  may  be,  required  to  keep  the  arch  in  equilibrio 
under  the  given  vertical  load.  If  that  pressure  is  nowhere  negative, 
a  curve  similar  to  the  assimied  arch,  drawn  through  the  middle  of 
the  arch-ring,  will  be  either  exactly  or  very  nearly  the  line  of  pres- 
sures of  the  proposed  arch ;  p^  will  represent,  either  exactly  or  very 
nearly,  the  intensity  of  the  lateral  pressure  which  the  real  arch, 
tending  to  spread  outwards  under  its  load,  will  exert  at  each  point 
against  its  spandril  and  abutments ;  and  the  thrust  along  the  linear 
arch  at  each  point  will  be  the  thrust  of  the  real  arch  at  the  corre- 
sponding joint. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  ^^  has  some  negative  values  for  the  assumed 
linear  arch,  there  must  be  a  pair  of  points  in  that  arch  where  that 
quantity  changes  from  positive  to  negative,  and  is  equal  to  nothing. 
The  angle  of  inclination  i^  at  that  point,  called  the  angle  of  rupture, 
is  to  be  determined  by  solving  equation  1  of  Article  187.  The 
corresponding  joints  in  the  real  arch  are  called  ihe  joints  of  rupture; 
and  it  is  below  those  joints  only  that  conjugate  pressure  fix)m  with- 
out is  required  to  sustain  the  arcL 

In  fig.  107,  let  B  C  A  represent  one-half  of  a  symmetrical  arch, 
O  Y  a  horizontal  axis  of  co-ordinates  in  or  above  the  spandril, 
K  L  D  E  an  abutment,  and  C  the  joint  of  rupture,  found  by 
the  method  already  described.  The  point  of  rupture,  which  is  the 
centre  of  resistance  of  the  joint  of  rupture,  is  somewhere  within, 
the  middle  third  of  the  depth  of  that  joint*,  audi  ixoxsi  ^(}s^  y^\s^ 
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down  to  the  springmg  joint  B,  the  line  of  pressnres  is  a  curve 
similar  to  the  assumed  linear  arch,  and  pandlel  to  the  intradofl^ 

being  kept  in  equilibrio  by  the  lateral  pros- 
sure  between  the  arch  and  its  spandril  and 
abutment. 

From  the  joint  of  rupture  C  to  the  crown 
A,  the  fietct  that  the  assumed  linear  arch  would 
require  lateral  tension  to  keep  it  in  equilibiio, 
shows  that  the  true  line  of  pressures  must  be 
a  JUMer  curve  than  the  assumed  linear  arch; 
the  figure  of  the  true  line  of  pressures  being 
determined  by  the  condition,  that  it  shall  be 
a  linear  arch  balanced  under  vertieal  forces 
only;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  horizontal  com- 
ponent of  the  thrust  along  it  at  each  point  is 
a  constant  quantity,  and  equal  to  the  horizontal  component  of 
the  thrust  along  the  arch  at  the  joint  of  rupture. 

That  horizontal  thrust,  denoted  by  Ho,  is  found  by  means  of  equa- 
tion 2  of  Article  187,  and  is  the  horizontal  thrust  of  the  entire  arcL 
[If  the  arch  is  distorted,  conjugate  thrust  is  to  be  read  instead  of 
"  horizontal  thrust^''  wherever  that  phrase  occurs.] 

The  only  point  in  the  line  of  pressures  above  the  joints  of  rup- 
ture which  it  is  important  to  determine,  is  that  which  is  at  the 
crown  of  the  arch,  A ;  and  it  is  found  in  the  following  manner  : — 
Find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  load  between  the  joint  of  rup- 
ture C  and  the  crown  A  ;  and  draw  through  that  centre  of  gravity 
a  vertical  line. 

Then  if  it  be  possible,  from  one  point  in  that  vertical  line,  to 
draw  a  pair  of  lines,  one  parallel  to  a  tangent  to  the  soffit  at  the  joint 
of  rupture,  and  the  other  parallel  to  a  tangent  to  the  soffit  at  the 
crown,  so  that  the  former  of  those  lines  shall  cut  the  joint  of  rup- 
ture, and  the  latter  the  keystone,  in  a  pair  of  points  which  are  both 
within  the  middle  third  of  the  depth  of  the  arch-ring,  the  stability 
of  the  arch  will  be  secure ;  and  if  the  first  point  be  the  point  of 
rupture,  the  second  will  be  the  centre  of  resistance  at  the  crown  of 
the  arch,  and  the  crown  of  the  true  line  of  pressures. 

When  the  pair  of  points  related  as  above  do  not  fall  at  opposite 
limits  of  the  middle  third  of  the  arch-ring,  their  exact  positions  are 
to  a  small  extent  uncertain ;  but  that  uncertainty  is  of  no  conse- 
quence in  practice.  Their  most  probable  positions  are  equi-distant 
m>m  the  middle  line  of  the  arch-ring. 

Should  the  pair  of  points  &11  beyond  the  middle  third  of  the 
arch-ring,  the  depth  of  the  arch-stones  must  be  increased. 

^26.  Tkrast  fff  mm  Arck  of  BiMOBrr. — ^The  line  of  pressures,  or 
agntvahfU  linear  archf  of  an  arch  of  maaonry,  with  its  point  of  rup- 
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tore  and  total  thrust^  having  been  determined  by  the  methods 
described  in  the  two  preceding  Articles,  the  distribution  of  that 
tbmst^  and  the  line  of  action  ^  its  resultant,  are  to  be  found  by 
the  methods  of  Article  187. 

227.  AkHiHiCBto  9f  ArehMb — The  abutment  of  an  arch,  when  it 
is  not  simply  a  foundation^  is  a  buttress,  or  a  wall  with  or  without 
counterforts,  which  is  bounded,  or  may  be  considered  as  bounded 
by  a  vertical  face  L  D  (fig.  107)  towards  the  arch. 

Two  external  forces  are  applied  to  the  abutment  of  an  arch 
besides  its  own  weight,  viz.,  the  vertical  load  of  the  half-arch,  P, 
whose  resultant  acts  through  B,  the  centre  of  resistance  of  the 
springing  joint,  and  the  thrijust  H,  found  in  amoimt  and  position  l^ 
methods  already  referred  to,  which  acts  through  B  also  if  the  angle 
of  rupture  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  inclination  of  the  arch  at 
B;  and  which,  if  there  is  either  no  joint  of  rupture,  or  a  joint  of 
rupture  above  B,  is  distributed  between  B  and  A,  or  B  and  C,  as 
the  case  may  be.  The  resultant  of  the  vertical  load  and  conjugate 
thrust  being  taken  as  the  entire  pressure  applied  to  the  abutment, 
its  conditions  of  stability  and  requisite  dimensions  are  to  be  found 
by  the  methods  described  in  Articles  213,  214,  and  222. 

For  the  abutment  of  an  arch,  as  for  the  arch-ring,  the  centre  of 
resistance  should  fall  within  the  middle  third  of  the  base,  so  that 
the  proper  value  of  g^  is  one-sixth. 

If  the  figure  of  an  arch  be  transformed  by  parallel  projection,  the 
proper  figures  for  the  abutments  of  the  new  arch  are  the  corre- 
sponding parallel  projections  of  the  original  abutments. 

228.  Skew  Arches  are  of  figures  derived  from  those  of  symmetri- 
cal arches  by  distortion  in  a 

horizontal  plane.     The  eleva-  n    '^    b 

tion  of  the  fia,ce  of  a  skew  arch, 
and  every  vertical  section  par- 
allel to  its  face,  being  similar 
to  the  corresponding  elevation 
and  vertical  section  of  a  sym- 
metrical  arch,  the  forces  which 
act  in  a  vertical  layer  or  rib 
of  a  skew  arch  with  its  abut- 
ments, are  the  same  with  those 
which  act  in  an  equally  thick 
vertical  layer  of  a  symmetrical 
arch  with  its  abutments,  of  the 
8amedimensionsandfigure,and 
similarly  and  equaUy  loaded. 


Fig.  108. 


Fig.  109. 


Fig.  108  represents  a  plan  of  a  skew  axch,  mt\i  c«rc5ai\«dcysN«^ 
ahutmenis,    22ie  anffle  qfskeWf  or  o6{iguitj/,  \a  \3aft  vcki^^  ^>kl^*^^ 
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fuciB  of  the  ardiway,  A  A,  nukue  with  a  perpendicular  to  the  &o« 
of  the  arch,  B  C  A  B.  The  Bpon  of  the  archway,  "ontJu  tgvan,' 
as  it  is  called  (that  is,  the  perpendicnlar  distance  between  the  alrat- 
menta),  ia  less  than  the  span  on  the  skew,  or  parallel  b>  the  &ce  of 
the  arch,  in  the  ratio  of  the  cosine  of  the  obliquity  to  unity.  It 
is  the  span  on  the  tkao  whicK  is  equal  to  that  of  the  ooTresponding 
symmetrical  arch. 

The  best  position  for  the  bed-joints  of  the  arch-stones  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  thniBt  along  the  arch.  If,  therefore,  there  be  drawn 
on  the  soffit  cf  a  skew  arch,  a  series  of  parallel  cnrrea,  made  by  the 
intersections  of  the  sofSt  with  vertical  planes  parallel  to  the  face 
of  the  arch,  the  best  forms  for  the  bed-joints  will  be  a  series  of 
curves  drawn  on  the  soffit  of  the  arch  so  as  to  cut  the  whole  of  the 
former  series  of  curves  at  right  angles,  such  aa  C  C  in  figs.  108  and 
109.  Joiats  of  the  best  form  being  difficult  to  execute,  spiral 
joints  are  used  in  practice  aa  an  approximation. 

229.  Oraiaed  Taaita. — A  groined  vault,  represented  in  plan, 
looking  upwards,  by  fig  110,  is  formed  by  the  intersection  of  two 
archways.  The  ribs  at  the  edges  where 
the  soffits  of  the  archways  intersect  and 
>  interrupt  each  other,  are  called  the 
grmnt  The  portions  of  the  arches 
whjch  form  the  gromed  vault,  properly 
speokmg,  abut  against  the  groins ;  the 
groins  themselves,  and  the  four  inde- 
pendent portions  of  the  archways,  abut 
against  four  buttresses  at  the  comers 
of  the  vault  The  cniwn  of  the  vault  is 
point  where  the  groins  meet. 
[lie  line  marked  B'  is  the  length  from 
the  crown  to  the  face  of  one  of  tiie  arch- 
ways; and  B  is  the  breadth  of  the  por- 
tion of  one  of  the  buttresses  against  which  that  archway  abuts, 
whether  directly  or  through  the  groin.  The  thrust  due  to  the 
length  of  ai\:hwBy  B*  is  concentrated  upon  the  breadth  of  abut- 
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ment  B  j  its  i: 


is  therefore  increased  in  the  ratio  = 


intensity  if 

if  (  be  the  thickness  which  an  abutment  requires  to  withstand  the 
thrust  of  the  plain  archway,  the  thickness  D  required  for  the  but>- 
^ctm,  in  a  direction  perpendicnlar  to  B,  will  be 

i>=,^|' (1.) 

At  die  left-hand  side  <tf  the  figure,  the  buttresses  are  compound 
ud  reetuiinka^mi  tite  ri^^trliaiid  ade,  a.  eiu^e  dia^ool  buttress 
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is  opposed  to  the  thrust  of  each  groin,  and  to  the  combined  thrusts 
of  l^e  two  archways  which  abut  against  it  The  breadth  of  the  dia- 
gonal buttress  being  the  resvltarU  of  the  breadths  of  the  compound 
buttresses,  its  thickness  is  simply  equal  to  theirs. 

230.  Olmtcredl  Archea  are  arched  ribs,  of  which 
Beveral  spring  &om  one  buttress,  as  is  shown  in  plan 
m  fig.  11 L  The  thrust  against  the  buttress  is  the 
resultant  of  the  thrusts  of  the  ribs;  the  vertical 
pressure  is  the  sum  of  their  loads. 

231.  Pien  •£  Arckca. — A  pier  is  a  pillar  against 
which  two  or  more  arches  abut,  in  such  a  manner  ^'  ^^^' 
that  their  horizontal  thrusts  balance  each  other,  so  that  the  pier 
has  only  to  sustain  the  vertical  pressure  of  the  half-arches  which 
rest  on  it.  The  piers  of  a  bridge  or  viaduct  are  usually  oblong 
walls,  of  a  length  equal  to  that  of  the  soffits  of  the  arches,  two  of 
which  spring  from  the  opposite  sides  of  each  pier.  It  is  customary 
to  make  the  thickness  of  a  pier,  at  the  springing  of  the  arches,  from 
one-sixth  to  one-ninth  of  the  span  of  the  arches  which  it  sustains. 
Mr.  Hosking,  in  his  Treatise  on  Bridges,  has  pointed  out,  that  this 
thickness  is  usually  greater  than  is  necessary ;  and  that  there  is.  in 
general  no  reason  ^lat  the  thickness  of  the  pier  should  be  more  than 
is  just  sufficient  to  support  the  rings  of  arch-stones  that  spring  from  it. 

If  one  of  two  arches  which  abut  against  the  same  pier  falls,  the 
other  arch,  having  its  thrust  unbalanced,  usually  overthrows  the 
pier,  and  consequently  falls  also ;  so  that  if  a  viaduct  consists  of  a 
series  of  arches  with  piers  between,  the  fall  of  a  single  arch  causes 
the  destruction  of  the  whole  viaduct  To  lessen  the  damage  caused 
by  accidents  of  this  kind,  it  is  customary  in  long  viaducts,  to 
introduce  at  intervals  what  are  called  abiUmerU  piers,  which  have 
stability  sufficient  to  resist  the  thrust  of  a  single  arch;  so  that 
when  an  arch  falls,  the  destruction  is  limited  to  the  division  of  the 
viaduct  between  the  two  nearest  abutment  piers. 

In  some  important  bridges  over  large  rivers,  where  it  has  been 
considered  advisable  to  spare  no  expense  in  order  to  render  the 
structure  durable,  each  pier  is  an  abutment  pier. 

232.  Open  and  Hollow  Plen  aad  AbatmenU. — In  some  cases  the 
piers  and  abutments  of  bridges,  in  order  to  save  materials,  and  to 
diminish  the  pressure  on  the  foundations,  are  made  with  arched 
openings  through  them,  or  with  rectangular  hollows  in  their  in- 
terior. The  bottoms  of  such  openings  or  hollows  should  be  closed, 
when  they  are  small  by  courses  of  large  stones,  and  when  they  are 
large  by  inverted  arches,  in  order  that  the  area  of  the  foundation, 
over  which  the  pressure  is  distributed,  may  be  as  large  as  if  the 
building  were  solid 

The  moment  of  stability  of  an  abutment,  m\ii  ^i^'^  o'^ejacM^ 
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through  it,  or  hollows  in  its  interior,  is  less  than  that  of  a  solid 
abutment  of  the  same  external  dimensions,  very  nearly  in  the  same 
ratio  in  which  the  momerU  qfinerUa  of  the  horizontal  section  of  the 
abutment  is  diminished  bj  means  of  the  vacuitiea  (See  Article  95.) 
233.  Tnuida. — If  the  depth  of  a  timnel  beneath  the  sur&ce  of 
the  ground  is  great  compared  with  the  height  of  its  archway,  the 
proper  form  for  the  line  of  pressures,  which  must  lie  within  the 
middle  thii*d  of  the  thickness  of  its  arch,  is  the  elliptic  linear  arch 
of  Article  180,  in  which  the  ratio  of  the  horizontsd  to  the  vertical 
semi-axis  is  the  square  root  of  the  ratio  of  the  horizontal  to  the 
vertical  pressure  of  the  earth,  as  already  shown  in  Article  180, 
equation  5,  and  Article  197,  equation  3;  that  is  to  say, 

horizontal  semi-axis  __     /p^ /  /I  —  sin  f\        .- 

vertical  semi-axis  \/  ^,        \/   Vl  +  sin  ^J  '"^  '' 

^  being  the  angle  of  reposa 

If  the  earth  is  firm,  and  little  liable  to  be  disturbed,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  half-span,  or  horizontal  semi-axis,  to  the  rise  or  vertical 
semi-axis,  may  be  made  greater  than  is  given  by  the  preceding 
equation,  and  the  earth  will  still  resist  the  additional  horizontal 
thrust;  l3ut  that  proportion  should  never  be  made  Uea  than  the 
value  given  by  the  equation,  or  the  sides  of  the  tunnel  will  be  in 
danger  of  being  forced  inwards. 

In  a  drainage  tunnel,  the  entire  ellipse  may  be  used  as  the  figure 
of  the  arch  ;  but  in  a  railway  tunnel,  where  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
flat  floor,  the  sides  and  roof  of  the  tunnel  comprise  in  height  the 
upper  two-thirds,  or  three-fourths,  of  the  ellipse,  which  is  closed 
below  by  a  circular  segmental  inverted  arch  of  a  slight  curvature, 
its  depression  being  one-eighth  of  its  span,  or  thereabouts.  By  this 
mode  of  construction,  the  vertical  pressure  of  the  sides  of  the 
tunnel  is  concentrated  upon  foundation  courses  directly  below 
them,  from  which  they  spring.  The  ratio  which  the  entire  width 
of  the  tunnel,  measured  ovJtside  the  masonry  or  brickwork,  bears  to 
the  joint  width  of  that  pair  of  foundations,  must  not  exceed  the 
limit  of  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  a  building  to  the  weight  of  eartli 
displaced  by  it,  as  given  by  Article  199,  equation  3.  The  inverted 
arch  serves  to  prevent  the  foundations  of  the  sides  of  the  tunnel 
from  being  forced  inwards  by  the  horizontal  pressure  of  the  earth. 

The  exact  form  for  the  line  of  pressures  in  the  sides  and  roof 
of  a  timnel  is  the  geosfuiic  a/rch  of  Article  184.  Tliis  principle 
requires  attention  when  the  roof  of  the  tunnel  is  near  the  surface. 
Let  o:^  be  the  depth  of  the  crown,  of  the  timnel,  and  x^  that  of  its 
greatest  horizontal  diameter,  beneath  the  surfaca  From  those 
ordinates  as  data,  design  a  hydrostcUtc  arch,  either  by  the  exact 
method  of  Article  1^^  or  by  the  approximate  method  of  Article 
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188 ;  contract  the  horizontal  co-ordinates  of  that  arch  in  the  ratio 
c  =  Ay   ^  ,  and  the  result  will  be  the  geoetatic  arch  required. 

234.  li«mc«. — A  true  dome  is  a  shell  of  masomy  or  brickwork, 
of  the  figure  of  a  solid  of  revolution  with  a  vertical  axis ;  that  is, 
it  is  spherical,  spheroidal,  conoidal,  or  conical,  and  is  circular  in 
plan.  Its  tendency  to  spread  at  its  base  is  resisted  by  the  stability 
of  a  cylindrical  waJl,  or  of  a  series  of  buttresses  surrounding  the 
base  of  the  dome,  or  by  the  tenacity  of  a  metal  hoop  encircling  the 
base  of  the  dome. 

The  conditions  of  stability  of  a 
dome  ai*e  ascertained  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: — Let  fig.  112 
represent  a  vertical  section  of  a 
dome,  springing  from  a  cylindrical 
wall  B  B.  The  shell  of  the  dome 
is  supposed  to  be  thin  as  compared 
with  its  external  and  internal  di- 
mensions. Let  the  centre  of  the 
crown  of  the  dome,  O,  be  taken  as 
origin  of  co-ordinates ;  let  a;  be  the  depth  of  any  circular  joint 
in  the  shell,  such  as  C  C,  below  O,  and  y  the  radius  of  that  joint 
Let  t  be  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  shell  at  C  to  the  hoiizon, 
and  ds  the  length  of  an  elementary  arc  of  the  vertical  section  of 
the  dome,  such  as  C  D,  whose  vertical  height  isdx,  and  the  differ- 
ence of  its  lower  and  upper  radu  dy:  so  that 

dy  .    ds 

-—  =  cotan  t;  -—  =  cosec  i, 

dx  dx 

Let  P,  be  the  weight  of  the  p«rt  of  the  dome  above  the  circular  joint 
C  C.  Then  the  total  thrust,  in  the  direction  of  a  set  of  tangents  to 
the  dome,  radiating  obliquely  downwards  all  round  the  joint  C  0,  is 


Fig.  112. 


cosec  t; 


and  the  total  horizontal  component  of  that  radiating  thrust  is 

P,  • -r^  =  P.  •  cotani. 
ax 

Let  p^  denote  the  intensity  of  that  horizontal  radiating  thrust,  per 
unit  of  periphery  of  the  joint  C  C  \  then  because  the  periphery  of 
that  joint  is  2  «•  y  (  =  6-2832  y),  we  have 

P,cotani 
^'=  -27^ ^^ 


2C€  THEUT  or  smroiTBEaL 

It  has  been  diown  in  Ardde  179,  that  if  thore  be  an  inward 
ladiating  i/nasart  upon  a  liiig.  of  a  given  intensinr  per  unit  of  are, 
there  is  a  thmst  exert^  all  i\*;rcd  that  ring,  vinoee  amount  is  the 


product  of  that  intenatr  i&to  the  radius  of  the  ring,  The-i 
propr«ition  i&  tme,  eobetitating  an  oonrud  for  an  inward  radiating 
presEure,  and  a  tension  all  round  the  ring  fix  a  thrust.  I^  there- 
fore, the  horizcmtal  radiating  pressure  <Mf  the  dome  at  the  jcnnt 
C  C  be  resisted  by  the  tenacitr  of  a  hoop,  the  tension  at  eadi  point 
of  that  hoop,  being  denoted  bv  P,,  is  given  by  the  equation 

P,cotant  ,a  X 

^f  =  !fP,=  — 2V" ^^ 

Now  conceive  the  hoop  to  be  removed  to  the  circular  joint  D  D, 
distant  bv  the  arc  </ «  from  C  C,  and  let  its  tension  in  this  new 
position  be 

The  difference,  d  T^  when  the  tension  of  the  hoop  at  C  C  is  the 
greater,  represents  a  titrust  which  must  be  exerted  all  round  the 
ring  of  brickwork  C  C  D  D,  and  whose  intensiiy  per  unii  of  length 
of  the  Ofrc  C  D  is 

P'=Tf-^-  ^(lV«t«"0 (3.) 

Every  ring  ofhrickwork  for  tohich  />,  w  either  notJiing,  or  podtive, 
is  stable,  independently  of  the  tenacity  of  cement ;  for  in  each  such 
ring  there  is  no  tension  in  any  direction. 

When  />,  becomes  negative^  that  is,  when  P,  has  passed  its  maxi- 
mum, and  begins  to  diminish,  there  is  tension  horizontally  round 
each  ring  of  brickwork,  which,  in  order  to  secure  the  stability  of 
the  dome,  must  be  resisted  by  the  tenacity  of  cement,  or  of  external 
hoopa,  or  by  the  resistance  of  abutments. 

8uch  is  the  crmdition  of  stability  of  a  dome.  The  inclination  to 
t^e  horizon  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  dome  at  the  joint  where  p^  =  0, 
and  below  which  that  quantity  becomes  negative,  is  the  angle  of 
rupture  of  the  dome ;  and  the  horizontal  component  of  its  thrust 
at  Uiat  joint,  is  its  total  horizontal  thrust  against  the  abutment, 
hoop,  or  hoops,  by  which  it  is  prevented  frum  spreading. 

A  dome  may  have  a  circular  openiog  in  its  crown.  Oval  arched 
Gpenings  may  also  be  made  at  lower  points,  provided  at  such  points 
there  is  no  tension ;  and  the  ratio  of  the  horizontal  to  the  inclined 
aziB  of  any  such  opening  should  be  fixed  by  the  equation 


''^"t  =  c=\/  -P^. (4.) 

LIB  V      P-«fiCX  ^    ' 


inclined  axis  V    p,«fici* 
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Example  I.  Spherical  Dame. — Uniform  thickneas,  t ;  weight  of 
material  per  unit  of  yolume,  to ;  radius,  r. 

x=zr {I —cost);  y  =  rtaii%;  da  =  rdi» 
P.  =  2«-«7<r'(l-co8i); 


totr  cos  i     p  __io<r*cosi8ini 


1  +  cos  I 


1  +  COS  » 


d  P-  cos"  %  4-  COS  t  —  1 

Pt  =  — jT'  =  wtr' 1 — i . — . 

^       rd%  1  +  cos  t 

The  angle  of  rupture,  for  which  />,  =  0,  is 

J^rl  =  6V  49' ;. 
2 


.(5.) 


i„  =  arc  •  cos 


(6.) 


and  from  this  angle  we  obtain,  for  the  horizontal  thrust  of  the 
dome,  per  unit  of  periphery  at  the  joint  of  rupture. 


(7.) 


^,  =  0-382  ti;<r; 
and  for  the  tension  on  a  hoop  to  resist  that  thrust, 

P,  =  0-3M7<r». 

ExaTnple  II.  Truncated  Conical  Dome  (fig.  113). — Apex,  O. 
Depth  of  top  of  dome  below  apex,  x^ ;  of  base  of  dome,  o^ ;  t,  imi- 
form  inclination ;  t,  uniform  tliickness ;  y  =:x  cotan  i 

Then  at  the  base  of  the  dome. 


sin*  i  ^  ^ 
wt  cos  t  /         Xo\ 

^'=  2lh?£"  V"'^)' 

wtco^i  ^  , 
'"  2  8in»t  ^^»""^o^^ 

Pg  =zwtxi'  cotan'  i. 


...(8.) 


Fig.  lis. 


p^  being  eyeiywhere  positive,  there  is  in  this  dome  no  joint  of 
rupture. 

Example  ILL    Truncated  Corneal  Dome,  euppartmq  on  its  iwamsi 
a  turret  or  ''lanlern/^  of  the  iveight  L. 
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C06i 


P.  =  »tr«  • -— -.  («?-«S)  +  L; 
ain't 


/>! 


^ffft  COB%  /  Xo\     .        L 

""  2sm*»  V'"«i/  "^2^' 


P.= 


tg<co6'i^_,  L  cotan  i 

2  sin' »    ^  2  X 


/?,  =  «7  <  xi  •  cotan'  i. 


.(9.) 


235.  atMgtfc  of  AlwrttcMte  Mid  Turits.^ — ^The  dimensions  required 
in  an  abutment,  arch,  or  dome,  to  insure  stability,  are  in  most 
cases  sufficient  to  insure  strength  also ;  but  instances  occur,  in 
which  the  condition  of  sufficient  strength  requires  to  be  indepen- 
dently considered,  and  it  may  be  convenient  here  so  far  to  antici- 
pate the  subject  of  strength  as  to  state  that  condition,  viz.,  that  the 
inienaity  of  the  thrust  in  the  materials  sliall  at  no  point  exceed  a 
certain  limit,  found  by  dividing  the  resistance  of  the  material  to 
crushing  by  a  number  called  the  /actor  of  safety.  The  factor  of 
safety  in  existing  bridges  ranges  from  3  or  4  to  50  and  upwards. 
In  tunnels  it  is  about  4.  Tredgold  considers,  that  in  bridges  the 
best  value  for  the  factor  of  safety  is  about  8  {Treatise  on  Masonry). 
The  resistance  of  some  of  the  most  important  materials  of  masonry 
to  crushing  is  stated  in  a  table  at  the  end  of  this  volume ;  but  a 
prudent  engineer,  who  contemplates  a  great  work  in  masonry,  will 
not  trust  to  tables  alone,  but  will  ascertain  the  strength  of  the 
materials  at  his  command  by  direct  experiment 

235  A.  TwmmBfyrmuMmm  of  Smctarea  !■  Mmmmnrf. — The  principle 
already  stated  in  Article  126,  that  to  determine  the  intensity  of  a 
force  in  a  transformed  structure,  the  projected  line  representing  the 
amount  of  the  force  must  be  divid^  by  the  projected  area  over 
which  it  is  distributed,  requires  special  attention  in  considering  the 
strength  of  transformed  structures  of  masonry. 

To  exemplify  the  application  of  that  principle,  conceive  a  rec- 
tangular prism  whose  dimensions  are  05,  y,  z,  x  being  vertical :  its 
volume  is  V  =  05  y  «.  Let  w  be  the  weight  of  unity  of  volume  of 
the  material  of  which  it  is  composed ;  and  let  the  weight  of  the 
prism  be  represented  by  a  line  parallel  to  05,  of  the  length  W  \  then 

W  =  wxyz, (1.) 

The  amatmt  of  an  upward  vertical  pressure  on  the  base  of  this 
prism,  which  balances  W^  will  be  represented  by  a  line  equal  and 
oppoeate  to  W  :  that  is 

P  =  -W-, (2.\ 
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and  the  intensUy  of  that  pressure  will  be 

p 

p  =  —  =  —  wx (3.) 

yz 

Now  let  there  be  a  parallel  projection  of  this  prism,  whose  dimen- 
sions, a/  =  a  re,  ^  =  hy,  z  =  cz,  are  oblique  to  each  other.  The 
weight  of  the  new  prism  will  be  represented  by  a  line  parallel  to  oi^ 
of  tibie  length 

W'  =  aW (4.) 

Let 

C  ^  1  —  cos^y'£  —  cos^sfx  —  oos'a/y 

+  2cosyz''coazx^'ooBafy (5.) 

Then  the  volume  of  the  new  prism  is 

y  =  sdy'sf  J'C'=  Y-abc  j'C; (6.) 

consequently  the  intenaity  of  Us  wdgkt  is 

^^w;^         aW_      ^  _t^ 

V'      abc  J  C'Y      be  JC  ^  ^ 

The  a/rea  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  new  prism  is 

y'«'*siny'2^  =  y«*6csin  y  sf  ; (8.) 

The  amount  of  the  stress  on  that  area  is 

-W  =  F  =  aP=  apyz (9.) 

being  represented  by  a  line  F,  which  is  the  projection  of  P,  and 
parallel  to  a/. 

The  intensity  of  this  new  stress  is 

p' A-  = ^Sr (10-) 

i/  s/  '  any  sf      bcsmyfz 

and  if  we  consider  the  relation  between  stress  and  weight, 

F=-W', 
that  is, 

P'i/s!wL^fd=:-vf;di/^  JC. (11.) 

we  find 

-ufai  J13 

P  =      .     A.   ^^'*> 

smy  z 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

STRENGTH  AKD  8TIFFN1S88. 

Section  1.^ — Summary  of  the  T1i>eory  of  Elasticity  aa  appUed  to 

Strength  and  Stiffifiess, 

236.  The  Tkmmrj  ef  Blaaddty  relates  to  the  laws  which  oonnect 
the  stresses,  or  pressures  and  tensions,  which  act  at  the  surfeu^e  and 
in  the  interior  of  a  body,  with  the  alterations  of  dimensions  and 
figure  which  the  body  and  its  parts  simultaneously  undergo.  That 
theory,  therefore,  is  the  foundation  of  the  principles  of  the  strength 
and  stiffiiess  of  materials  of  construction.  The  theory  of  elasticity 
has  many  other  applications, — to  crystallography,  to  light,  to  sound, 
to  heat,  and  to  other  branches  of  physics.  Its  full  discussion  would 
of  itself  require  a  voluminous  work;  in  the  present  section,  its 
principles  are  to  be  briefly  summed  in  so  &r  as  they  are  appli- 
cable to  the  strength  and  stiffiiess  of  structures. 

237.  Bia«ticit7  is  the  property  which  bodies  possess  of  occupying, 
and  tending  to  occupy,  portions  of  space  of  determinate  volume  and 
figure,  at  given  pressures  and  temperatures,  and  which,  in  a  homo- 
geneous body,  manifests  itself  equally  in  every  part  of  appreciable 
magnitude. 

238.  An  Elastic  F«rce  is  a  force  exerted  between  two  bodies  at 
their  sur&ce  of  contact,  or  between  two  parts  into  which  a  body 
either  is  divided  or  is  capable  of  being  divided  at  the  surfieu^  of 
actual  or  ideal  separation  between  those  parts.  The  intensity  of  an 
elastic  force  is  stated  in  units  of  weight  per  unit  of  a/rea  of  the 
surface  at  which  it  acts.  That  kind  of  force  is  in  £a^t  identical 
with  «fr«89,  the  statical  laws  of  which  have  already  been  explained 
in  Part  I.,  Chapter  V.,  Sections  2,  3,  and  4,  Articles  86  to  126. 

239.  fibM  BUwticity. — ^The  elasticity  of  a  perfect  fluid  is  such 
that  its  parts  resist  change  of  volume  only,  and  not  change  of 
figure ;  whence  it  follows,  that  the  pressure  exerted  by  a  perfectly 
fluid  mass  is  wholly  perpendicular  to  its  surface  at  every  point : 
principles  which  form  the  basis  of  hydrostatics  and  hydrodynamics. 
Fluids  are  either  gaseous  or  liquid.  A  gaseous  fluid  is  one  whose 
parts  (so  &r  as  is  known  by  experiment)  exert  a  pressure  against 
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each  other  and  against  the  vessel  containing  them,  how  great  soerer 
the  vohune  to  which  they  are  expanded  See  Arts.  110^  and  117 
to  124. 

240.  l«iqidd  Blaaclcit7* — ^The  elasticity  of  a  perfect  liquid  resists 
change  of  volume  only,  and  differs  from  that  of  a  gaseous  fluid 
chiefly  in  this  :  that  the  greatest  variations  of  the  pressure  which 
it  is  possible  to  apply  to  a  liquid  mass  produce  very  small  variations 
of  its  volume. 

The  compression  undergone  by  a  liquid  mass  in  consequence  of 
the  application  of  a  given  pressure  over  its  surface,  is  measured  by 
the  ratio  of  the  diminution  of  volume  produced  by  the  given  pres- 
sure to  the  entire  volume  of  the  mass  :  a  ratio  which  is  always  a 
very  small  fraction.  The  compressibility  of  a  given  liquid  is  the 
compression  produced  by  a  unit  of  elastic  pressure ;  in  other  words, 
the  ratio  of  a  compression  to  the  pressure  producing  it.  The 
modvlvs  or  co-effiderU  of  elasticity  of  a  liquid  is  l^e  ratio  of  a  pressure 
applied  to  and  exerted  by  the  liquid,  to  the  accompanying  compres- 
sion, and  is  therefore  the  reciprocal  of  the  compressibUity.  The 
following  empirical  formula  for  the  compressibility  of  pure  water 
at  any  temperature  between  32°  and  128°  Fahrenheit  has  been 
deduced  from  the  experiments  of  M.  Grassi  {Comptes  Eendus,  XIX,; 
PhUos,  May.,  June,  1851). — Compressibility  per  Atmosplierey 

1 

""40(T  +  46r)-D' 

T,  temperature  in  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  D,  density  of  water  at 
that  temperature  under  one  atmosphere,  the  maximum  density  of 
water  under  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  being  taken  as  unity. 
At  the  temperature  of  maximum  density,  39*1  Fahr.,  the  com- 
See,  Art.  1 23,  equation  5.  At  the  temperature  of  maximum  density, 
39*1  Fah.,  the  compressibility  of  water  per  atmosphere  is  000005, 
and  its  modulus  of  elasticity,  20,000  atmospheres,  or  294,000  lbs. 
per  square  inch. 

Compressibilities  of  some  Liquids,  per  Atm^phereyfrom 

M,  Grasses  eocperiTnents. 

Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  potash, 0*0000306565 

Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,.... 0*0000303 2 94 

Artificial  sea  water, 0*0000445029 

Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,.... 0*0000209830 

-^ther, 000011137  to  0*000x3073 

Alcohol, 0*00008245  to  0*00008587 

The  compressibility  of  sether  and  alcohol  increases  with  the  pressure^ 

241.  Higidiij  0r  gtigoaem, — A  solid  body,\>e».d!ea  T«»&>3ca%^««^9» 
of  volume  like  &  liquid,  possesaes  alao  r^gftditi/,  or  ^iJiaft  "^xor^^*^ 
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resisting  change  of  figure.  As  in  the  case  of  liquids,  the  utmost 
alteration  of  volmne  of  which  a  solid  body  is  capable  by  any  pressore 
which  can  be  applied  to  it^  is  always  a  very  small  fraction  of  its 
entire  volmna  The  stresses  at  the  snr&oe  of  a  solid  body  or  particle 
are  not  necessarily  normal,  but  may  have  any  direction,  from  normal 
to  tangential 

242.  flcnia  Midi  VumtuuF^ — ^lu  popular  language  the  words  strain 
and  stress  are  applied  indLBTerently  to  denote  either  the  system  of 
forces  at  the  sur&ce  of  a  solid  body  whereby  its  volume  and  figure 
are  altered,  or  the  alteration  of  volome  and  figure  of  the  body  and 
its  parts  thereby  produced.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  in  scientific 
language,  certain  authors  have  recently  endeavoured  to  appropriate 
the  word  strain  to  the  alterations,  of  what  nature  soever,  in  the 
volume  and  figure  of  a  solid  body  and  of  its  parts,  produced  by 
forces  applied  to  it,  and  the  word  stress  as  formerly  defined.  This 
nomenclature  will  be  used  in  the  present  treatise.  Fracture  of  a 
solid  occurs  when  a  strain  is  carried  so  far  as  to  cause  actual  division 
of  the  solid  into  parts.  The  strains  and  fractures  to  which  a  solid, 
considered  as  a  whole,  is  subject,  may  be  classified  according  to  the 
following  table.  To  each  kind  of  strain  there  corresponds  a  kind 
of  stress ;  being  the  external  force  which  produces  that  strain,  and 
the  equal  and  opposite  force  wherewith  the  solid  resists  that  strain : — 

Strain.  Fracture. 

J       •+    1*     1        J  Ejctension     Tearing. 

^  ^         (  Compression Crushing  and  Cleaving. 

(  Distortion     Shearing. 

Transverse <  Torsion         Wrenching. 

(  Bending        Breaking  across. 

243.  Perftct  ud  ImpcrliBct  ElaMleitr*  Pbuttdtr. — ^Abody  is  said 
to  be  perfectly  etasttc,  which,  if  strained  at  a  constant  temperature 
by  the  application  of  a  stress,  recovers  its  original  volume,  or  volume 
and  figure,  when  such  stress  is  withdrawn.  Deviations  from  this 
property  constitute  imperfect  elasticity.  Gases,  and  liquids  perfectly 
free  from  viscosity,  are  perfectly  elastia 

The  elasticity  of  every  solid  is  sensibly  perfect  when  the  strain 
does  not  exceed  a  certain  limit  This  has  been  proved  to  be  the 
case  even  for  solids  so  plastic  as  moistened  clay.  For  every  solid 
there  are  limits,  which  if  a  strain  exceed,  set,  or  permanent  altera- 
tion of  volume  or  figure,  is  produced,  and  such  limits  of  elasticity 
are  less,  and  often  considerably  less,  than  the  strains  required  to 
produce  fracture.  It  has  been  proved  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson  that 
thase  limits  depend  on  the  duration  of  the  strain,  being  less  for  a 
/oz^-contmuediteiii  than  for  a  brief  strain.   The  da>sticity  of  volume 
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in  solids  is  in  general  much  more  nearly  perfect  than  the  elasHcUi/ 
o/Jigure,  It  is  true  that  the  density  of  many  metals  is  perma- 
nenUy  increased  by  hammering,  rolling,  and  wiredrawing,  and  that 
of  some  other  materials  by  intense  pressure  (Fairbaim ;  Report  of 
the  British  AssocicUiorif  1854) ;  but  the  stresses  which  operate 
during  these  processes  are  very  great  A  body  which  is  capable  of 
undergoing  great  alterations  of  figure,  and  whose  elasticity  of  figure 
is  very  imperfect,  is  a  plastic  solid.  The  gradations  are  insensible 
between  plastic  solids  and  viscous  liquids,  in  which  there  is  a  resist- 
ance to  change  of  figure,  but  no  tendency  to  recover  any  particular 
figure. 

Rise  of  terrvperature,  so  far  as  we  yet  know,  increases  elasticity  of 
volume  in  all  substances,  and  at  the  same  time  diminishes  the 
amount  and  the  perfection  of  elasticity  of  figure,  so  as  to  make 
solids  more  plastic  and  liquids  less  viscous. 

244.  The  uiumate  Strength  of  a  solid  is  the  stress  required  to 
produce  fracture  in  some  specified  way.  The  Pr««f  Strragth  is  the 
stress  required  to  produce  the  greatest  strain  of  a  specific  kind 
consistent  with  safety ;  that  is,  with  the  retention  of  the  strength 
of  the  material  unimpaired.  A  stress  exceeding  the  proof  strength 
of  the  material,  although  it  may  not  produce  instant  fracture,  pro- 
duces fracture  eventuaJly  by  long-continued  application  and  fre- 
quent repetition.  Strength,  whether  ultimate  or  proof,  is  the 
product  of  two  quantities,  which  may  be  called  TongkneM  and 
tttiAieM.  Toughness,  ultimate  or  proof,  is  here  used  to  denote  the 
greatest  strain  which  the  body  will  bear  without  fractui-e  or  with- 
out injury,  as  the  case  may  be  :  stiffness,  which  might  also  be  called 
hardness,  is  used  to  denote  the  ratio  borne  to  that  strain  by  the 
stress  required  to  produce  it, — being,  in  fact,  a  niodtUtis  o/ elasticity 
of  some  specified  kind.  Malleable  and  dv>ctile  solids  have  ultimate 
toughness  greatly  exceeding  their  proof  toughness.  Brittle  solids 
have  their  ultimate  and  proof  toughness  equal  or  nearly  equal. 

Bcaiiionce  or  Spring  is  the  quantity  of  mechanical  work  required 
to  produce  the  proof  strain,  and  is  equal  to  the  product  of  that 
strain,  by  the  Tnean  stress  in  its  own  direction  which  takes  place 
during  the  production  of  that  strain, — such  stress  being  either 
exactly  or  nearly  equal  to  one-half  of  the  stress  corresponding  to 
the  proof  strain.  Hence  the  resilience  of  a  solid  is  exactly  or 
nearly  one-half  of  the  product  of  its  proof  toughness  by  its  proof 
strength ;  in  other  words,  one-half  of  the  product  of  the  square  of 
its  proof  toughness  by  its  stiflfiiess. 

Each  solid  has  as  many  different  kinds  of  stiffness,  touglmess, 
strength,  and  resilience  as  there  are  different  ways  of  straining  it, 
as  the  following  table  shows.  In  that  table  pliability  is  used  as  a 
general  term  to  denote  the  inverse  of  8tiffMfi9  : — 

T 
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Stress. 

Strain. 

SUfltaeii. 

PllsUUty. 

Fractore. 

Strength. 

Pnll. 

Stretching  or 
Extension. 

•  •• 

Extensibi- 
Uty. 

Tearing. 

Tenacity. 

Thrnst 

Squeezing  or 
Compres- 
sion. 

•  •• 

Compressibi- 
Uty. 

Crushing. 

••• 

Shearing. 

Distortion. 

•  •  • 

..• 

Shearing. 

••■ 

Twisting. 

Twisting  or 
Torsion. 

•  •• 

... 

Wrenching 

••• 

Bending. 

Bending. 

Transverse 
Stiffiiees. 

Flexibility. 

Breaking 
Across. 

i 

*•• 

Those  kinds  of  stijOfaess  and  strength  *wliicli  have  no  single  word  to 
designate  them,  are  called  resistance  to  the  kind  of  strain  or  frac- 
ture to  which  they  are  opposed. 

245.  DetenainaiiMi  ^f  Pr#«f  streBfth. — ^It  was  formerly  supposed 
that  the  proof  strength  of  any  material  was  the  utmost  stress  con- 
sistent with  perfect  elasticity ;  that  is,  the  utmost  stress  which  does 
not  produce  &  set,  a&  defined  in  Article  243.  Mr.  Hodgkinson, 
however,  has  proved  that  a  set  is  produced  in  many  cases  by  a 
stress  perfectly  oonsistei|Lt  with  safety.  The  determination  of  proof 
strength  by  experiment  is  now,  therefore,  a  matter  of  some  obscu- 
rity ;  but  it  may  be  considered  that  the  best  test  known  is,  the  not 
prodttdng  an  iNCREAsma  set  by  repealed  apjplicaticm. 

246.  The  Wmrikfaig  streaa  on  the  material  of  a  structure  is  made 
less  than  the  proof  strength  in  a  certain  ratio  determined  by  prac- 
tical experience,  in  order  to  provide  for  unforeseen  contingencies. 

247.  Facfors  9t  telbty  are  of  three  kinds,  viz. : — the  ratio  in 
which  the  uUimate  strength  exceeds  the  proof  strengthy  the  ratio  in 
which  the  tdtimate  string  exceeds  the  vx)rking  stress,  and  the 
ratio  in  which  the  proof  strength  exceeds  the  working  stress.  The 
following  table  gives  examples  of  the  values  of  those  factors  which 
occur  in  practice  : — 

Ult  strength.       Ult  Strength.     Proof  Strength. 


Proof  strength.    Working  Stress.   Working  Stress. 


Strongest  steel, 

Ordinary  steel  and  wr.  iron,  steady  load, 
"  "  moving  load, 

Wroo^t  iron  boilers, 

Cast  iron,  steady  load,... 

**        moving  load, 

TEmber;  average^ 

Stoxte  and  brick, 


1* 

2 

•  •  • 

2 
2to8 

•  •  • 

3 
about  2 


3 
4  to  6 

8 
3  to4 
6  to8 

10 
4tol0,av.abt8 


2to3 

4 

aboat 1} 

2  to  3 

av.  about  4 
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248.  INvtelMui  m£  the  HathcMslical  Thtmrf  mt  BfaMtleltr* — ^The 
theory  of  the  elasticity  of  solids  has  been  reduced  to  a  body  of 
maihemcUuxd  principles  applicable  to  those  cases  in  which  the 
strains  of  the  particles  of  the  body  are  so  small,  that  quantities 
in  the  stresses  depending  on  the  squares,  products,  and  higher 
powers  of  the  strains  may  be  neglected  without  appreciable  error, 
and  that,  consequently,  Hoohis  Lam — ^^vl  tensio  sic  via" — ^is  sen- 
sibly true  for  all  relations  between  strains  and  stresses.  This  con- 
dition is  fulfilled  in  nearly  all  cases  in  which  the  stresses  are 
within  the  limits  of  proof  strength — ^the  exceptions  being  a  few 
substances,  very  pliable,  and  at  the  same  time  very  tough,  such  as 
caoutchoua  The  mathematical  theory,  as  thus  limited,  consists  of 
three  parts,  viz.,  the  resolution  and  composition  of  stresses,  the 
resolution  and  composition  of  strains,  and  the  relations,  between 
strains  and  stresses.  The  resolution  and  composition  of  stresses 
has  already  been  fully  discussed  in  Part  L,  Chapter  Y.,  Section  3. 

249.  BcMtattiea  Mid  c— ip— tit—  ef  flcndna^ — ^Let  a  solid  of  any 
figure  be  conceived  to  be  ideally  divided  into  a  number  of  inde- 
finitely small  cubes  by  three  series  of  planes  parallel  respectively 
to  three  co-ordinate  planea  Each  such  elementary  cube  is  dis- 
tinguished by  means  of  the  distances,  a?,  y,  z,  of  its  centre  from  the 
three  co-ordmate  planes.  If  the  solid  be  strained  in  any  maimer, 
each  of  the  elementary  cubical  particles  will  have  its  dimensions 
and  figure  changed,  and  will  become  a  parallelepiped,  which  may 
be  right  or  oblique — its  size  being  conceived  to  be  so  small,  that 
the  curvature  of  its  faces  is  inappreciable.  The  simple  or  dementari/ 
strains  of  which  a  particle,  cubical  in  its  free  state,  is  susceptible, 
are  six  in  number,  viz. : — ^three  longitudinal  or  direct  strains,  being 
the  three  proportional  variations  of  its  linear  dimensions,  which  are 
elongations  when  positive,  and  compressions  when  negative ;  and 
three  transverse  strains,  being  the  three  distortions,  or  variations  of 
the  angles  between  its  hces  m>m  right  angles,  which  are  considered 
as  positive  or  negative  according  to  some  arbitrary  but  fixed  rule, 
and  are  expressed  by  the  proportions  of  the  arcs  subtending  them 
to  radiua  When  the  values  of  those  six  strains  for  every  particle 
are  expressed  by  functions  of  the  co-ordinates,  x,  y,  z,  the  state  of 
strain  of  the  solid  is  completely  expressed  mathematically.  The 
six  elementary  strains,  in  the  cases  to  which  the  theory  is  limited^ 
are  very  small  fractions. 

The  method  of  reducing  the  state  of  strain  of  the  solid  at  a  given 
point,  as  expressed  by  a  system  of  six  elementary  strains  relatively 
to  one  eystem  of  rectangular  axes,  to  an  equivalent  system  of  six 
elementary  strains  relatively  to  a  new  system  of  rectangular  axes, 
is  founded  on  the  following  theorem.  Let  «,  /9,  y,  be  die  longitu- 
dinal strains  of  the  dimensions  of  a  given  'pax^t^Y^  ^QrDi%  x^  \|^  %^ 
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X,  fAy  vy  the  distortions  of  its  angles  in  the  planes  y  «,  zx^xy.  Con- 
ceive the  snrfiowje  of  the  second  order  whose  equation  is 

«a5*  +  /3y^  +  y^  +  '^yz  +  f*>zx  +  ¥xy  T=\, 

Transform  this  equation  so  as  to  refer  the  same  surface  to  the  new 
axes  of  co-ordinates ;  the  six  co-efficients  of  the  transformed  equa- 
tion will  be  the  elementary  strains  referred  to  the  new  axes. 
Other  ways  of  resolving  strains  have  been  pointed  out  by  Professor 
W.  Thomson,  Cambridge  arid  Dvhlin  McUhematical  JoumcUy  May, 
1855. 

The  sum  of  the  direct  strains  ei  +  fi  +  y  represents  the  cubic  dila- 
tation of  a  particle  when  positive,  and  the  cubic  compression  when 
negative.  The  state  of  strain  of  a  transparent  body  may  be  ascer- 
tained experimentally  by  its  action  on  polarized  light.  On  this 
subject  experiments  have  been  made  by  Fresnel,  Sir  D.  Brewster, 
M.  Wertheim,  and  Mr.  Clerk  MaxwelL 

250.  JDisplacemcBta. — Let  £,  m,  ^,  be  the  projections,  parallel  to 
X,  y,  Zy  respectively,  of  the  displacement  of  a  particle  in  a  strained 
solid  fh)m  its  position  when  the  solid  is  free,  expressed  as  functions 
of  X,  y,  z.     Then 

di  dn  dl 

dx  ay  dz 

dl      dn  di      de 

dy      dz  dz      dx 

d  3n  di 

dx  dy 

251.  Anai^gT  ^f  gtrgwei  and  Sttmins. — It  has  been  shown  in 
Article  104,  that  the  elastic  forces  exerted  on  and  by  an  originally 
cubical  particle,  which  constitute  the  state  of  stress  of  the  solid  at 
the  point  where  that  particle  is  situated,  may  be  resolved  into  six 
demeMary  stressesy  viz.: — three  normal  stresses,  perpendicular  re- 
spectively to  the  three  pairs  of  &ces,  and  tending  directly  to  alter 
die  three  linear  dimensions  of  the  particle — and  three  pairs  of 
tangential  stresses  acting  al<mg  the  double  pairs  of  faces  to  which 
they  are  applied,  and  tending  directly  to  alter  the  angles  made  by 
such  double  pairs  of  facea  To  reduce  the  state  of  stress  at  a  given 
point  expressed  by  a  system  of  six  elementary  stresses  referred  to 
one  system  of  rectangular  co-ordinates  to  an  equivalent  system  of 
elementary  stresses  referred  to  a  new  system  of  rectangular  co-ordi- 
nates, equations  have  been  given  in  Articles  105,  106,  107,  108, 
jl  09,  and  112.     The  whole  of  those  equations  are  virtually  compre- 

hended  under  the  following  theorem: — Let  p^  p^  p„,  be  the 
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three  normal  stresses,  and  p^,  p,„  p^,  the  three  tangential  stresses; 
conceive  the  sur&ce  whose  equation  is 

P^^  +  PnV^  +  P».^  +  2;>,,y«  +  2p„zx  +  2p^xy  =  1. 

Transform  this  equation  so  as  to  refer  the  same  surface  to  the  new 
set  of  axes ;  the  six  co-efficients  of  the  transformed  equation  will 
be  the  six  elementary  stresses  referred  to  the  new  axes*  For  the 
complete  investigation  of  this  subject,  see  M.  Lam6*s  Le^ms  aur  la 
Tlieorie  mathemcUiqtie  de  VElasticUe  dea  Corps  solideSy  Paris,  1852. 
The  above  equation  is  tranformed  into  the  equation  of  Article  249 
by  substituting  respectively  «,  fi,  y,  x,  ^,  j.,  for  p,^  p„,  p,„  2p^, 
2p^  2p^;  and  by  making  corresponding  substitutions  in  all  the 
equations  of  Articles  105,  106,  107,  108,  109,  and  112,  they  are 
made  applicable  to  strains  instead  of  stresses. 

252.  The  Ptmtiai  Bnersr  ^f  Eiaaticitr  of  an  originally  cubic 
particle  in  a  given  state  of  stmin  is  the  loork  which  it  is  capable  of 
performing  in  returning  from  that  state  of  strain  to  tlie  fr^e  state  ; 
and  is  the  product  of  the  volume  of  the  particle  by  the  following 
function : — 

This  function  was  first  employed  by  Mr.  Green,  Camhridge  Trans^ 
actions,  voL  viL 

253.  €■  tigcteaf  mf  Elasticity* — According  to  Hookers  Law,  each 
of  the  six  elementary  stresses  may,  without  sensible  error,  be 
treated  as  a  linear  function  of  the  six  elementary  strains,  each 
multiplied  by  a  particular  co-efficient  or  modulus  of  elasticity.  By 
expressing  all  the  stresses  in  terms  of  the  strains,  the  potential 
energy  U  is  transformed  into  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of 
the  six  elementary  strains,  which  must  have  twenty-one  terms, 
and  consequently  twerUy-one  co-effi^derUSy  multiplying  respectively 
the  six  half-squares  and  the  fifteen  binary  products  of  the  six  ele- 
mentary strains.     The  co-efficient  of  -  «'  in  U  is  that  of  «  in 

p„ ;  the  co-efficient  of  «  ^  in  U  is  that  of  «  in  /?„  and  also  that  of 
fimp„\  and  so  on. 

254.  €«-cflicteBts  9€  PiiabUit7- — According  to  Hooke's  Law  also, 
each  of  the  six  elementary  strains  may  be  treated,  without  sensible 
error,  as  a  linear  function  of  the  six  elementary  stresses,  so  as  to 
transform  U  to  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  the  elemen- 
tary stresses  p,^  &c.,  having  twenty-one  terms,  and  twenty-one  co- 
efficients expressing  different  kinds  of  pliability.  The  word  "  \k\^ 
bility "  is  here  used  in  an  extended  senae,  \iO  m<dM^^  X^^^^  "^ 
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alteration  of  figure  of  every  kind,  whether  by  eloDgation,  linear 
compression,  or  distortion. 

Co-eflBlcients,  whether  of  elasticity  or  of  pliability,  may  be  thus 
classified : — Direct,  or  longitudinal,  when  they  express  relations 
between  longitudinal  strains,  and  normal  stresses  in  the  same 
direction;  IcUercU,  when  they  express  relations  between  longitu- 
dinal stitdns,  and  normal  stresses  in  directions  at  right  angles  to 
the  strains ;  transverse,  when  they  express  relations  between  dis- 
tortions, and  tangential  stresses  in  tilie  same  direction  ;  obUqtte, 
when  they  express  any  other  relations  between  strains  and  stresses. 

255.  Ab  Axis  mf  BUwticitT  is  any  direction  in  a  solid  body,  with 
respect  to  which  some  kind  of  symmetry  exists  in  the  relations 
between  strains  and  stresses.  An  axis  of  direct  elasticity  is  a  direc- 
tion in  a  solid  body,  such  that  a  longitudinal  strain  in  that  direc- 
tion produces  a  normal  stress,  and  no  tangential  stress  on  a  plane 
normal  to  that  direction.  Every  such  axis  is  a  direction  of  maxi- 
mum or  minimum  direct  elasticity  relatively  to  the  directions 
adjacent. 

By  the  aid  of  the  calculus  of  forms,  and  of  an  improvement  in 
the  geometiy  of  oblique  co-ordinates,  it  has  been  shown  that  every 
homogeneous  solid  must  have  a>t  least  three  axes  of  direct  elasticity, 
which  may  be  rectangular  or  oblique  with  respect  to  each  other, — 
that  the  nimiber  of  such  axes  increases  as  the  symmetry  of  the 
action  of  elastic  forces  becomes  greater, — and  that  their  various 
possible  arrangements  correspond  exactly  with  those  of  the  normals 
to  the  faces  and  edges  of  the  various  primitive  crystalline  forms 
{PhU,  Trans,,  1856-7> 

256.  In  an  imctoi^Ic  or  Amorpk^vs  8*iid  the  action  of  elastic 
forces  is  alike  in  all'  directions.  Every  direction  is  an  axis  of  elas- 
ticity. The  co-efficients  of  oblique  elasticity  and  oblique  pliability 
are  all  nidL  The  number  of  difierent  co-efficients  of  elasticity,  and 
of  different  co-efficients  of  pliability,  is  three.  The  following  nota- 
tion and  equations  show  their  relations  to  each  other : — 

EUisticities, 

^^' ^  =  a'-ab-2fa'' 

Lateral, B  =  -5 t — sr?; 

^- <=-^--^: 

w,    x_.  .X      ^     ,                            1      A  +  2B 
.fiZa^city  of  volume, r== ^-— . 
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PliahUiUes. 
Direct, a  = 


(otherwise,  the  extensibility.) 

B 


Lateral, ft  = 


A«  +  AB-2B*' 


« 


Transverse, C  =  g  =  2(a  +  fi); 

Cubic  compressibility, ti  =  3a  — 6ii. 

257.  BittdHlu  ^f  EbMCicltT. — The  quantity  to  which  the  term 
modulua  of  eUuiicity^*  was  first  applied  by  Dr.  Young,  is  the 

reciprocal  of  the  extensibility,  or  longitudinal  pliability;  that  is 
to  say, 

a  A  +  B 

This  quantity  expresses  the  ratio  of  the  normal  stress  on  the  trans- 
verse section  of  a  bar  of  an  isotropic  solid  to  the  longitudinal 
strain,  only  when  tlie  ba/r  is  perfectly  free  to  va/ry  in  its  transverse 
dimensionSf  but  not  under  other  circumstances.  The  values  of 
Young's  modulus  have  been  determined  experimentally  for  almost 
every  solid  substance  of  impoi-tance,  and  a  table  of  them  is  given 
at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

258.  BzampiM  9€  Co-eflciento. — The  only  complete  sets  of  co- 
efficients of  elasticity  and  pliability  which  have  yet  been  computed 
are  those  for  brass  and  crystal,  deduced  from  the  experiments  of 
M.  Wertheim  (Anrudes  de  Chimie,  3d  series,  vol.  xxiii.),  and  are  as 
follows — the  unit  of  pressure  being  one  pound  on  ilie  square  inch: — 

Brass.  Crystal. 

A 22,224,000  8,522,600. 

B 11,570,000  4,204,400. 

C 5>327>ooo  2,159,100. 

^ 15,121,000     5>643>8oo. 

1 

- 14,300,000     5,746,000. 

a 

a 0*0000000699  .;....  0*0000001740. 

ii 0*0000000239 o'ooooooo575. 

t 0*0000001877 0*000000 \6'5>\. 

2;..... 0*0000000661 o'oooooo\*\*\'i. 
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259.  The  CtoMnd  PmMmm  ^f  Um  lBl«raal  E^irilibrini  ^f  ui  Efau- 
tlc  s«lid,is  this  : — Given  the  free  form  of  a  solid,  the  values  of  its 
co-efficients  of  elasticity,  the  attractions  acting  on  its  particles,  and 
the  stresses  applied  to  its  sur&bce  :  to  find  its  change  of  form,  and 
the  strains  of  all  its  particles.  This  problem  is  to  be  solved,  in 
general,  by  the  aid  of  an  ideal  division  of  the  solid  (as  already 
described)  into  molecules  rectangular  in  their  fi^ee  state,  and  re- 
ferred to  rectangular  co-ordinates.  For  isotropic  solids,  some  par- 
ticular cases  are  most  readily  solved  by  means  of  spherical,  cylin- 
drical, or  otherwise  curved  co-ordinates.  The  general  equation  of 
internal  equilibrium  in  a  solid  acted  on  by  its  own  weight,  has 
already  been  given  in  Article  116,  equation  2.  If,  in  that  equa- 
tion, the  values  of  the  stresses  in  terms  of  the  strains,  expressed,  as 
in  Article  250,  in  terms  of  the  displacements  of  the  particles,  be 
introduced,  equations  are  obtained,  which  being  integrated,  ^e 
the  displacements,  and  consequently  the  strains  and  stresses.  The 
general  problem  is  of  extreme  complexity ;  but  the  cases  which 
occur  in  practice,  and  to  which  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  re- 
lates, can  genei-ally  be  solved  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  compara- 
tively simple  approximate  methods.  Most  of  those  approximate 
methods  are  analogous  to  the  "  method  of  sections "  described  in 
its  application  to  framework  in  Article  161.  The  body  under 
consideration  is  conceived  to  be  divided  into  two  parts  by  an  ideal 
plane  of  section ;  the  forces  and  couples  acting  on  one  of  those 
two  parts  are  computed,  and  they  must  be  equal  and  opposite  to 
the  forces  and  couples  resulting  &om  the  entire  stress  at  the  ideal 
sectional  plane,  which  is  so  found.  Then  as  to  the  distribuUon 
of  that  stress,  direct  and  shearing,  some  law  is  assumed,  which  if 
not  exactly  true,  is  known  either  by  experiment  or  by  theory,  or 
by  both  combined,  to  be  a  sufficiently  close  approximation  to  the 
truth. 

Except  in  a  few  comparatively  simple  cases,  the  strict  method 
of  investigation,  by  means  of  the  equations  of  internal  equilibrium, 
has  hitherto  been  used  only  as  a  means  of  determining  whether  the 
ordinary  approximative  methods  are  sufficiently  close. 

Section  2. — On  Eelations  between  Strain  and  Stress, 

260.  BUipM  of  stndm— In  Articles  249,  251,  252,  253,  254, 
256,  and  257,  of  the  preceding  section,  certain  general  principles 
respecting  the  relations  amongst  strains,  and  the  analogies  and 
other  relations^betweeii  strain  and  stress,  are  stated  without  a 
detailed  demonstration.     In  the  present  section  the  more  simple 

cases  of  tkate  principles,  to  which  there  will  be  occasion  to  refer  in 

tJf^  -'^■'**^— I  to  be  demonstrated. 
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Let  a  aolid  bod;  be  flnppo«ed  to  nndei^  a  Btrain,  or  small 
alteration  of  dimensioiiB  and  figure,  of  such  a  nature  that  all  the 
displacements  of  ite  partides  from  their  ^ 

original  poeitious  are  parallel  to  one 
plane;  and  let  that  plane  be  repre- 
sented by  the  plane  of  the  paper  in 
£g.  114.  In  the  first  instance,  let  the 
state  of  strain  of  the  body  be  nniform 
tbroQghont;  that  is,  let  all  parts  of  the 
body  which  originally  were  equal  and 
idmilar  to  each  other,  continue  equal  jL 
and  "i  "pilar  to  each  other  notwithstand- 
ing their  alteration  of  dimensions  and 

Bound  any  centre  O,  with  the  radius 
unity,  let  a  circle  be  traced  amongst  the 
particles  of  the  body,  B  C  A  F.    Because 
of  the  uniformity  of  the  strain,  this 
cfavle  will  be  changed  into  a  parallel 
projection  of  a  circle;  that  is,  into  an 
ellipse.     Let  b  e  af  be  that  ellipse,  and  0  a 
and  06  its  semi-asce,  the  body  being  so  placed 
in  its  strained  condition  that  the  central  par- 
ticle O  may  rem^n  unchanged  in  position,  in 
order  tiiat  the  inrcle  and  ellipse  may  be  the 
more  easily  compared.    Then  the  particle  which 
was  at  A  is  displaced  to  a,  and  the  particle 
which  was  at  B  is  displaced  to  b ;  and  particles 
which  were  at  points  in  the  circle,  such  as  C 
and  F,  ate  disjJaced  to  corresponding  points 
in  the  ellipse,  such  as  c  and^^ 

In  the  direction  0  A,  the  body  has  ondei^one  the  extension 

A"a=-; 
and  in  the  direction  0  6,  at  right  angles  to  O  A,  the  extennon 


Fig.  116, 


and  €be  combination  of  those  two  extensionB  or  elementary  direct 
strains,  in  rectangular  directions,  constitutes  the  state  of  strain  of 
the  body  parallel  to  the  given  plane ;  that  state  of  strain  being 
completely  known,  when  «,  fi,  and  the  directions  of  the  pair  of 
rectangular  aaxs  o/^rain  0  A,  0  B,  are  known. 

One  or  both  of  the  elementary  strains  might  hare  been  compres- 
dve,  instead  of  tensile,  in  which  case  one  ot  boUi  oi  V]ti%  c^uucMi^^b  ^ 
notii^tJiem  woaldJiayebeennegatiYe,  toes.'gTeBa^^iicama'Ousa.^vsaH 
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A  square  whose  sides  are  unity,  and  parallel  to  O  A  and  O  B, 
being  traced  amongst  the  particles  of  the  body  in  the  free  state,  is 
converted  by  the  strain  into  a  rectangle  whose  sides  are  !-{•  »  and 
1  +  /3,  and  still  parallel  to  0  A  and  0  B. 

Let  it  now  be  required  to  express  the  state  of  strain  of  the  body 
with  reference  to  two  new  rectangular  axes,  O  C  and  O  E,  that  is 
to  say,  to  find  the  alterations  of  dimensions  and  figure  produced  by 
the  strains  on  a  figure  originally  square,  described  on  O  C  and  O  F. 

Let  a;  =  0  X,  y  =  O  Y,  be  the  original  co-ordinates  of  C,  and  of 

=  0X',  3/  =  0Y',  thoseof  Fj  and  let  the  angle  A  O  C  =  90**  - 
A  O  F  =  /.     Then 

X  =  cos  ^  =  —  y 

y  =  sin  ^  =  ST. 

Also,  Ieta5  +  2  =  YD,  y  +  i!  =  OY  +  Dc,  be  the  co-ordinates  of 

c,J^e  new  position  of  C;  and  let  a/  +  f  =  TTG,  f/ +  ff  =  OY'  + 

G/,  be  the  co-ordinates  of/,  the  new  position  of  F.  Then  because 
of  the  uniformity  of  the  strain,  the  cornponerU  dispUusementa  S,  »>  &, 
9f,  have  the  following  values  : — 

g=  CD=o<^a5  =  »cos^; 
i!  =  Dc  =  j8y  =  /38in^; 
5'=FG  =  «a/  =  «*y=:«sin^; 
V  =  G7=  fit/  =  -  /3co8^. 

O  c  andO/areJhe  sides  of  the  oblique  parallelogram  into  which 

the  square  on  OC  and  OF  has  been  transformed  by  the  strain. 
The  relations  between  the  new  and  the  original  figure  are  distin- 
guished into  two  direct  strains  and  a  distortion,  in  the  following 
manner: — 

From  c  let  fall  c  M  perpendicular  to  O  C  M;  and  from/  let  fall 
/N  perpendicular  to  O  F  N.     Then 

«  =  C  M  is  the  extension  of  O  G; 

/y  =  FN  is  the  extension  of  OF; 

and  »|=cM+/Nis  the  distortion  or  deviation  from  rectan- 
gularity;  and  the  values  of  those  three  new  elementary  strains, 
relatively  to  the  pair  of  axes  which  make  the  angle  /  with  the 

/^fWc^folaxeaOA^  OB/m\xaJD&oii^^priafusij^ 

^,  fi,  are  sa  iblJows : — 


.(!•) 
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it'  =  S  COS  ^  +  1  sin  ^  =  «  cos^  ^  +  3  sin'  ^ ; 

/3^=2'sin^  —  i»'oo8^  =  «  sin'  ^  +  /3  cos'  / ; 

i^=:28in/  —  ucosZ  +  fcosZ  +  j/sin/ 

==  2  («  —  /3)  cos  /  sin  /. 


•  a ••(  ^a  ) 


Those  three  equations  are  exactly  analogous  to  the  equations  3 
and  4  of  Article  112,  from  which  they  may  be  formed  by  substituting 
»  for  p„  and  /3  for  p^  in  both  equations;  and  then,  in  the  first  place, 

«'  for  j9„  and  ^  for  jc  n ;  in  the  second  place,  fi  for  p^  and  (90°  —  ^ 

for  05  n,  and  in  the  third  place,  if  for  j9„  and  ^  for  a;  n. 

This  illustrates  the  general  principle  of  analogy  of  stresses  and 
strains  stated  in  Article  251.  That  principle  is  fui'ther  illustrated 
by  the  following  geometrical  construction  of  the  preceding  problem. 

In  fig.  115,  make  o  a  =  «,  o  6  =  /3,  and  draw  the  ellipse  h  c  a/,  and 
the  circumscribing  circle  C  a  F.  Let  ..^  ao  C  =  $,  and  let  o  F  be 
perpendicular  to  o  C,  so  that  those  lines  represent  the  direction  of 
the  new  I'ectangular  axes,  to  which  the  strain  composed  of  «  and  fi 
is  to  be  referred.  Draw  C  c,  ¥/,  parallel  to  o  6,  cutting  the  ellipse 
in  c  andyj  from  which  points  respectively  draw  c  m  -L  o  C,  and/'N 
-L  o  F.     Then 

o  7/1  =  «',  o  w  =  /3',  2  c  m  =  2/n  =  >', 

are  the  components  of  the  strain,  referred  to  the  new  axes;  and  the 
ellipse  of  strain  b  c  af  is  analogous  to  the  eUipae  of  stress  of  Article 
112. 

The  results  of  the  preceding  investigation  are  applicable  not  only 
to  an  uniform  state  of  strain,  but  to  a  state  of  strain  varying  from 
point  to  point  of  the  body,  provided  the  variation  is  continuous,  so 
that  it  shall  be  possible,  by  diminishing  the  space  under  considera- 
tion, to  make  the  strain  within  that  space  deviate  from  uniformity 
by  less  than  any  given  deviation. 

261.  ElUpMid  mt  mndau — A  strain  by  which  the  size  and  figure 
of  a  body  are  altered  in  three  dimensions  may  be  represented  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  that  of  the  preceding  Article,  by  conceiving  a 
sphere  of  the  radius  unity  to  be  transformed  by  the  strain  into  an 
ellipsoid,  and  considering  the  displacement  of  various  particles, 
from  their  original  places  in  the  sphere,  to  their  new  places  in  the 
ellipsoid.  The  three  axes  of  the  ellipsoid  are  the  principal  axes  of 
strain,  and  their  extensions  or  compressions,  as  compared  with  the 
coincident  diameters  of  the  sphere,  are  the  three  principal  elementary 
strains  which  compose  the  entire  strain.  It  is  by  this  method,  which 
it  is  unnecessary  here  to  give  in  detail,  that  tbft  ^«ike«\.  ^^^^^^^ 
stated  in  Articles  249  and  251  are  anived  at. 
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262.  TimasTcne  KUMieUj   of  ■■  lamttopie  SnbiteiMe. — Let  the 

two  principal  elementary  strains  in  one  plane  be  of  equal  magnitude, 
but  opposite  kinds ;  that  is,  supposing  the  strain  in  fig.  114  along 
O  A  to  be  an  extension,  «,  let  the  strain  along  O  B  be  a  compression, 
/8  =  —  «.  The  ellipse  will  fall  beyond  the  circle  at  A,  and  as 
much  within  it  at  £,  and  will  cut  it  at  an  intermediate  |)oint  near 
the  middle  of  each  quadrant 

Take  a  pair  of  new  axes  bisecting  the  right  angles  between  the 
original  axes ;  that  is,  let  /  =  45°;  then  the  equations  2  of  Article 
260  give  the  following  result : —     * 

«'  =  0;  iSr  =  Oj  »*  =  2  «;..... (1.) 

that  is  to  say,  an  extensioUy  and  an  equal  compression,  along  a  pair 
ofredangvlar  axes,  are  equivalent  to  a  simple  distortion  relatively  to 
a  pair  qfaaxs  making  angles  of  45°  toith  the  original  axes;  and  the 
amount  of  the  distortion  is  double  that  of  either  of  the  ttoo  direct  strains 
which  compose  it;  &  proposition  which  is  otherwise  evident,  by  con- 
sidering that  a  distortion  of  a  square  is  equivalent  to  an  elongation 
of  one  diagonal,  and  a  shortening  of  the  other,  in  equal  propoi'tions. 
The  body  being  isotropic,  or  equally  elastic  in  sJl  directions,  let 
A  be  its  direct  and  £  its  lateral  elasticity;  then  the  pair  of  principal 
strains  »,fi=z  —  «,  will  be  accompanied  by  a  pair  of  principal  stresses 
along  O  A  and  OB  respectively,  given  by  the  following  equations  : — 

along  O  A,  p,  =  A  «  +  B  /3  =  ( A  -  B)  «  ; 

0B,;>,  =  B«  +  A/3  =  (B-A)«=-  p,; (2.) 

that  is  to  say,  there  will  be  a  puU  along  O  A,  and  cm  equal  thrust 
along  OR 

It  has  already  been  proved,  in  Article  111,  that  such  a  pair  of 
principal  stresses,  of  equal  intensities  and  opposite  kinds,  are 
equivalent  to  a  pair  of  shearing  stresses  of  the  same  intensity  on  a 
pair  of  planes  making  angles  of  45°  with  the  axes  of  principal 
stress;  or  taking  j9|  to  represent  the  intensity  of  the  shearing  stress 
on  each  of  a  pair  of  planes  normal  to  the  new  pair  of  axes, 

j»,=p.  =  (A-B)«; (3.) 

but  if  0  be  the  co-efficient  of  transverse  elasticity  of  the  substance, 
we  have  also 

i>.  =  C»; (4.) 

and  consequently,  for  an  isotropic  substance, 

C=— 2"' (•'•) 
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or  the  tranaverse  elasticity  is  half  Hie  differeTiee  of  Hi/e  direct  and  lateral 
elasticities. 

This  is  the  demonstration  of  a  principle  already  stated  in  Article 
256.  The  corresponding  principle  for  pliabilities,  viz. : — ^that  the 
transverse  pliability  is  twice  the  swm  of  the  direct  arid  UUeral  extensi- 
hilities,  is  demonstrated  by  a  similar  process,  of  which  the  steps  may 
be  briefly  summed  as  follows  : — 

«  =  a;?,  —  b;?,  =  (a  +  6)/>, ; 

/3  =  Bp,  — .  i  jD,  =  —  (a  +  6);?,  =  —  «; 

.•.*'  =  2  «  =  2  {a  +  b)p,  =  2  {u  +  b)pt==tpty 

.•.c  =  2(a  +  b).— Q.  KD (6.) 

263.  Cable  Blascicity. — If  the  three  rectangular  dimensions  of  a 
body  or  particle  are  changed  in  the  respective  proportions  1  +  «, 
1  +  ft  1  +  y,  its  volume  is  altered  in  the  proportion 

(H-»)(l  +  /3)(l+y); 

and  when  the  elementary  strains  «,  fi,  y,  are  very  small  fractions 
this  la  sensibly  equal  to 

1  +  «  +  /8  +  y. 

Consequently,  as  in  Article  249, 

may  be  called  the  cubic  strain,  or  alteration  of  volume. 

In  an  isotropic  substance,  the  three  rectangular  direct  stresses 
which  accompany  those  three  strains  are 

p„=:Ac  +  B{fi  +  y);  ) 

p„  =  Afi  +  B{y  +  a);  I  (1.) 

;?„=Ay  +  B(-  +  /3);  j 

The  third  part  of  the  sum  of  those  stresses,  which  may  be  called  the 
mean  direct  stress,  has  the  following  value  : — 

P»+p„+P..    {A.  +  2B)   ^,  +  ^  +  y). (2.) 

The  co-efficient  contained  in  this  expression,  being  the  ratio  of  the 
mean  direct  stress  to  the  cubic  strain,  is  the  cubic  elasticUy,  or 
elasticity  of  volume,  already  mentioned  in  Article  256,  its  reciprocal 
being  the  cubic  compressibility, 

264.  Fiaid  EiasUcity. — ^The  distinction  between  solids  and  fluids 
is  well  illustrated  by  applying  to  fluids  the  equations  of  Articles  262 
and  263.  Fluids  offer  no  resistance  to  distortion,  that  is,  they  have 
no  transverse  elasticity;  therefore  for  them 

C  =  ^T^  =  0;  or  A=B. 


ifSC  THBOBT  OF  snrcTrBEB. 

Intiodiiciiiig  thk  into  tiie  etinatioiif  1  and  2  of  Article  263^  we  Bad 

Bad  the  cnlAc  crlasucitT 

A-2B 
— 3— =R 

The  equalit J  of  the  pieaBiiies  in  all  directions  at  a  given  point  in  a 
fluid  lutf  already  been  proved  hy  another  prooesB  in  Ardde  110. 

The  equations  of  Article  256  show  the  pliabUit^  of  a  peifect 
flnid  to  be  infinite,  with  the  exception  of  the  cabic  oompieaahililyy 

which  ^  tt  • 

Bbctios  3. — On  Eenda/nee  to  Sireiehing  and  Tearing. 


205.  fltMTMM  sad  flttci^Eth  0f  m  Tto-Bw. — If  a  cylindrical  or 
prismatic  bar,  whose  cross  section  is  S  (as  in  Article  97,  fig.  46),  be 
sabjected  to  a  pull  whose  resultant  acts  along  the  axis  of  fignre  of 
the  bar,  and  whose  amount  is  P,  the  intensity  of  the  pull  will  be 
uniform  on  each  cross  section  of  the  bar,  and  will  have  the  Talne 

.p=l (1) 

This  direct  stress  will  produce  a  strain,  whose  principal  element 
will  be  a  longitudinal  extension  of  each  unit  of  length  of  the  bar, 
of  the  value 

•  =  ap  =  | (2.) 

where  a  denotes  the  direct  extendbilUyy  and  £  its  reciprocal,  the 
modtdua  of  dasticUy,  or  oo-effidenl  of  renstance  to  stretching^  as 
explained  in  Articles  256  and  257. 

Let  X  denote  the  length  of  the  bar,  or  of  any  portion  of  it,  in  the 
free  or  unloaded  state;  that  length,  under  the  tension  /?,  becomes 

(1  +  «)  a^ 

The  co-efficient 

E=|, 

is  nearly  constant  until  p  passes  the  limit  of  the  proof  stress;  but 
after  that  limit  has  been  passed,  that  co-efficient  diminishes ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  extension  «  increases  feu^ter  than  the  intensity  of  the 
stretching  force  p,  until  the  bar  is  torn  asunder. 

Hie  uUimate  strength  of  the  bar,  or  the  total  pull  required  to 
tear  it  instantly  asunder — tlie  proof  strenglK,  o'c  ^^  greatest  pull 
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of  which  it  can  safely  bear  the  Icmg-contmued  or  repeated  applica- 
tion— and  the  vx/rking  locul — are  computed  by  means  of  the  formula 

p=/,orP=/S, (3.) 

where /represents  the  uUimate  tenacUy,  the  proof  tenacity ,  or  the 
working  stress,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  Umghness  of  the  bar,  or  the  extension  corresponding  to  the 
proof  load,  is  given  by  the  formtda 

•=!' : (*•) 

where/ is  ihe proof  tenacity, 

266.  The  BMUtesce,  or  uprteg  of  the  bar,  or  the  work  performed 
in  stretching  it  to  the  limit  of  proof  strain,  is  computed  as  follows  : 
— X  being  the  length,  as  before,  the  elongation  of  tiie  bar  under  the 
proof  load  is 

fx 

the  force  which  acts  through  this  space  has  for  its  least  value  0,  for 
its  greatest  value  P  =/S,  and  for  its  mean  value  ^ ;  so  that  the 
work  performed  in  stretching  the  bar  to  the  proof  strain  is 

/s  /x_r  sx 

2  •  E  """E     "F ^  ^^ 

The  co-eflBcient  ''^,  by  which  one-half  of  the  volume  of  the  bar  is 
multiplied  in  the  above  formula,  is  called  the  Modulus  of  IIesi- 

LIENCE. 

267.  Sadden  PniL — A  pull  of  '^y  or  one-Iialf  of  the  proof  load, 

being  svdderdy  applied  to  the  bar,  will  produce  the  entire  proof 

f 
strain  of  ^,  which  is  produced  by  the  gradual  application  of  the 

proof  load  itself;  for  the  work  performed  by  the  action  of  the  con- 

stant  force  ^  through  a  given  space,  is  the  same  with  the  work 

performed  by  the  action,  through  the  same  space,  of  a  force  increas- 
ing at  an  uniform  rate  from  0  up  to/S.  Hence  a  bar,  to  resist 
with  safety  the  sudden  application  of  a  given  pull,  requires  to  have 
twice  the  strength  that  is  necessary  to  resist  the  gradual  applica- 
tion and  steady  action  of  the  same  pulL 

The  principle  here  applied  belongs  to  the  subject  of  dynamics^ 
and  is  stated  by  anticipation,  on  account  oi  \\.%  \m^'^^aa\$2.^  «& 
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respects  the  strength  of  materials.  It  is  the  chief  reason  for  mak- 
ing the  factor  of  safety  for  a  moving  load  considerably  greater  than 
for  a  steady  load  (see  Article  247). 

268.  A  Table  of  the  Beelstance  of  materials  to  StretcUnK  and 

Tearing,  by  a  direct  pull,  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  is  given  at  the 
end  of  the  volume. 

The  tenacity,  or  resistance  to  tearing,  given  in  that  table,  is  in 
each  case  the  vltimate  tenacity,  being  the  quantity  as  to  which 
experimental  data  are  most  abundant  and  precise.  The  proof  ten- 
acity and  working  tension,  when  required,  are  to  be  found  by 
dividing  the  idtimate  tenacity  by  the  proper  factors,  according  to 
Article  247. 

The  modulus  of  elasticity  in  each  case  is  given  firom  experiments 
made  within  the  limits  of  proof  strain. 

Both  co-eflSlcienta,  for  fibrous  substances,  have  reference  to  the 
effects  of  tension  acting  along  thefhrea,  or  "grain."  Both  the  ten- 
acity and  the  elasticity  of  timber  against  forces  acting  across  the 
grain  are  much  smaller  than  against  forces  acting  along  the  grain, 
and  are  also  of  uncertain  amount,  the  results  of  experiments  being 
few  and  contradictory. 

269.  Additioaai  Data.  —  The  following  are  a  few  experimental 
results  in  addition  to  those  given  in  the  table  : — 

Welded  joint  of  a  wrought  iron  retort. — Ultimate  tena- 
city, by  a  single  experiment,  in  lbs.  per  square  inch,...  30750* 

Iron  wire-ropea, — Strength  in  lbs.,  for  each  lb.  weight  per 

fathom, Ultimate,    4480' 

Proof,....    2240- 
"Working  load  \  of  \dtimate,  or  ^  of  proof  strength. 

Hempen  cahles, — Ultimate  strength  =  (girth  in  inches)'  x  448  lb. 

Leathern  belts, — ^Working  tension  in  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
according  to  Greneral  Morin 285* 

Chain  cables,  when  the  tendency  of  each  link  to  collapse  is 
resisted  by  means  of  a  cross-bar,  as  shown  in  ^g,  116, 
have  a  strength  per  square  inch  of  cross  section  of  the 
link  equal  to  that  of  the  iron  of  which  they  are  made, 
when  it  is  in  the  form  of  bars. 

270.  The  Stvengtk  of  Rirettcd  Joints  of  iron  platcs 
is  given  in  the  table,  in  lbs,  per  square  inch  of  section 
o/thepUUe,  from  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Fairbaim. 
The  strength  of  a  double-rivetted  joint  is  seven-tenths 
of  that  of  the  iron  plate,  simply  because  of  three-tenths 
of  the  breadth  of  the  plate  being  punched  out  in  each 

-.„.    row  of  rivet-holes.     The  strength  of  a  single-rivetted 

Joint  13  diminished  not  merely  by  tiaa  removal  of  the  iron  at  the 
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rivetrholes,  but  by  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  stress.    Hi  vetted 
joints  will  be  further  considered  in  the  sequel 

271.    Thin  Boltow  Cylinders;  Boilers;  Pipes.  —  Let     q     denote 

the  uniform  intensity  of  the  pressure  exerted  by 
a  fluid  which  is  confined  within  a  hollow  cylin- 
der of  the  radius  r,  and  of  a  thickness,  t,  which 
is  small  as  compared  with  that  radius.  1 1  ♦— *^— ^|^ 

The  demonstration  in  Article  179  shows,  that 
if  we  consider  a  ring,  being  a  portion*  of  the  cylin- 
der of  the  length  unity,  the  tension  on  that  ring 
will  be  Fig.  117. 

^=qr, (1.) 

being  the  force  per  unit  of  length  with  which  the  internal  pressure 
tends  to  split  the  cylinder  from  end  to  end. 

The  sectional  area  of  the  ring  under  consideration  is  t  Then 
assuming,  what  is  very  nearly  correct,  that  the  tension  is  uniformly 
distributed,  the  intensity  of  that  tension  is 

P-V-: : (2.) 

The  ratio  of  thickness  to  radius,  which  a  thin  hollow  cylinder 
requires,  to  fit  it  for  a  given  intensity  of  bursting  pressure,  proof 
pressure,  or  working  pressure,  is  given  by  the  formula 

7  =  7^ ; ■« 

/being  the  uUvnuUe  tenacity,  the  proof  tension,  or  the  ujorking  ten- 
sum,  as  the  case  may  be. 

It  is  considered  prudent,  in  steam-boilers,  to  make  the  working 
tension  only  one-eighth  of  the  ultimate  tenacity.  The  joints  of 
plate  iron  boilers  are  single-rivetted ;  but  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  plates  break  joint,  analogous  to  the  bond  in  masonry, 
the  tenacity  of  such  boilers  is  considered  to  approach  more  nearly 
to  that  of  a  double-rivetted  joint  than  that  of  a  single-rivetted  joint. 
Ml*.  Fairbaim  estimates  it  at  34,000  Iba  per  square  inch ;  so  that 
the  values  of  /for  wrought  iron  boilers  may  be  thus  stated : — 

Bursting  tension, 34,000 

Proof  tension, 17,000 

Working  tension, 4,250 

For  CAST  IRON  WATER  PIPES,  the  working  tension  may  be  made 
on^sixth  of  the  bursting  tension,  which  for  cast  iron,  on  an  avei-age, 
is  16,500  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  that  is  to  say,  the  values  of/ are 

Bursting  tension, 16,500 

Proof  tension  (one-third) ,.....»  6 ,500 

Working  tenafon^ 2,750 

V 
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For  steam-pipes,  as  for  steam-boilers,  the  &ctor  of  safeiy  should  be 
eight. 

272.  TMn  K«ii«w  SphevM. — Let  fig.  117  now  be  conoeiyed  to 
represent  a  diametral  section  of  a  thin  hollow  sphere,  filled  with  a 
fluid  which  presses  from  within  with  the  intensity  q.  The  area  of 
the  fluid  cut  by  the  section  is 

hence  the  whole  force  to  be  resisted  by  the  tenacity  of  the  section 
of  the  spherical  sheU  is 

P  =  xgrl  (1.) 

The  area  of  the  section  of  the  spherical  shell,  supposing  the  thick- 
ness <  to  be  small  as  compared  with  the  radius  r,  is  yery  nearly 

S  =z2vrt; (2.) 

hence  assuming,  what  is  yeiy  nearly  correct,  that  the  tension  is 
uniform,  its  intensity  is 

'=h^- w 

or,  one-Aa/^of  the  tension  round  a  cylindrical  sheU  haying  the  same 
internal  pressure,  and  the  same  proportion  of  thickness  to  radius ; 
so  that,  in  these  circumstances,  the  sphere  is  twice  as  strong  as  the 
cylinder. 

Equation  3  giyes  also  the  longitudinal  tension  in  a  thin  hollow 
cylinder,  which,  being  only  one-half  of  the  circumferential  tension 
round  the  cylinder,  does  not  require  to  be  considered  in  practice. 

The  proper  ratio  of  thickness  to  radius  in  a  thin  hollow  sphere 
is  giyen  by  the  formula 

\=lr « 

/  being  the  bursting,  proof,  or  working  tension,  according  as  q  is 
the  bursting,  proof,  or  working  pressure. 

273.  Thick  BoUow  OfUiider. — The  assumption  that  the  circum- 
ferential tension,  or  hoop-tension  as  it  may  be  called,  in  a  hollow 

cylinder  is  uniformly  distributed,  is  approxi- 
mately true  only  when  the  thickness  is  small  as 
comptired  with  the  radius ;  for  if  a  ring  of  the 
©•— -}j; — ]h.  cylinder  be  conceived  to  be  divided  into  several 
concentric  hoops,  one  within  another,  the  tension 
of  the  innermost  hoop  balances  part  of  the  radial 
pressure  of  the  confined  fluid,  so  that  a  dimin- 
Fig.  118.  ished  radial  pressure  is  transmitted  to  the  second 

hoop,  which  has  therefore  a  less  tension  than  the  first  hoop,  and 

so  OR, 
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Equation  2  of  Article  271  gives  the  meam  hoop-tension  in  a 
thick  as  well  as  in  a  thin  cylinder ;  but  it  is  not  the  mean,  but  the 
greatest  hoop-tension  (that  is,  the  tension  round  the  inner  sur&ce 
of  the  cylinder),  which  is  limited  by  the  strength  of  the  material 
The  object  of  the  present  investigation  is  to  show  what  law  the 
variation  of  hoop-tension  follows,  and  thence,  what  relation  the 
maximum  tension  bears  to  the  fluid  pressure. 

To  make  the  solution  perfectly  general,  it  will  be  supposed  that 
the  cylinder  is  pressed  from  without  as  well  as  from  within.  Let 
fig.  118  represent  a  cross  section  of  the  cylinder;  let  H  denote  its 
external  and  r  its  internal  radius.  Let  go  denote  the  fluid  pressure 
from  within,  and  q^  that  from  without;  p^  the  hoop-tension  at  the 
inner  sur&ce  of  the  cylinder,  and  p^  the  hoop-tension  at  the  outer 
sur&ce. 

Consider,  as  before,  a  ring  whose  length,  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
the  cylinder,  is  unity.  The  radial  section  of  that  ring,  from  r  to 
It  in  fig.  11 8,  has  to  sustain  the  diflerence  between  the  total  pressures 
from  within  and  without,  in  a  dii'ection  perpendicular  to  the  radius 
O  r  R,  on  a  quadrant  boimded  by  that  radius.     That  diflerence  is 

Conceive  the  ring  to  be  divided  into  an  indefinite  number  of  con- 
centric hoops,  each  of  the  thickness  d  r,  and  exerting  a  tension  of 
the  intensity^;  then  the  total  hoop- tension  will  be 


/,  pdr  =  qor  —  qi'R..... (1.) 


From  the  sjrmmetry  of  the  ring  and  /  the  forces  acting  on  it  in 
all  directions  roimd  the  centre  O,  it  is  obvious  that  the  axes  of 
stress  of  any  particle  of  metal  must  be  respectively  in  the  direction 
of  a  radius,  and  perpendicular  to  that  direction.  The  principal 
stresses  at  any  particle  are  a  radial  presswre,  q  (which  for  each 
particle  at  the  inner  surface  is  q^^  and  for  each  particle  at  the  outer 
sur&ce,  q^)  and  a  hoop-tension  p. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  ellipse  of  stress,  Article  112,  we  may  con- 
ceive this  pair  of  principal  stresses  to  be  made  up  of  two  component 
pairs,  viz. ; — 

A  pair  of  equal  stresses  of  the  same  kind,  constituting  a  JltUd 
pressure  or  tension,  whose  common  intensity,  stated  so  as  to  be  a 
tension  when  positive,  a  pressure  when  negative,  is 


p  —  q 


=  «»; 


and  a  pair  of  equal  stresses  of  contrary  kindS)  wIlobi^  tsssso&snk 
intensity  is 
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P  +  ^ 


2     — 


9k 


Thus  we  have  p=n'\'m,q  ^n  —  m;  and  the  problem  is  to  be 
solved  by  first  supposing  m  to  act  alone,  then  supposing  n  to  act 
alone,  and  lastly  combining  their  effects ;  observing,  that  the  only 
solutions  of  equation  1  which  are  admissible,  are  tibiose  which  are 
true  for  all  values  of  R  and  r. 

Case  1.  Equal  and  similar  stresses,  or  n  =  0.     In  this  case 

showing,  that  instead  of  a  radial  pressure,  there  is  a  radial  tension 
equal  to  the  hoop-tension,  and  constituting  along  with  it  simply  a 
fluid  tension  of  the  intensity  m  at  each  point.  Equation  1  is  ful- 
filled by  making 

p  =  —  ^  =:  m  =  constant, (2.) 

which  reduces  both  sides  of  equation  1  to 

f»(R  — r). 

Case  2.  Equal  amd  contraa^  stresses,  or  m  =  0.     In  this  case 

p  =  q  =  n, 
and  the  solution  of  equation  1  is 


a 


(3.) 


a  being  an  arbitrary  constant,  and  r^  any  value  of  the  radius,  from 
r  to  It  inclusive;  for  this  reduces  both  sides  of  equation  1  to 


G-i)- 


Case  3.  General  solution.     By  combining  the  two  partial  solu- 
tions of  equations  2  and  3  together,  we  find 


Badial  pressure, 


Hoop-tension, 


q  =  n  —  m=z-js  —  m; 


p=in  -^  m=:-j^  •¥  m; 


(4) 


To  determine  the  constants  a  and  m  we  have  the  equations 


a  a 

-J— «i  =  yo;  :^  —  m  =  q^; 


whence  we  obtain  by  eliminatioii 
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m=z 


qor'—qi'R* 


(5.) 


m 

giving,  finally,  for  the  maximum  hoop-tension, 

^-p+"*- eTIv • 

The  mean  hoop-tension  is 

ycf  — 5-1 R 


(6.) 


(7.) 


,(a) 


R  — r     

which  is  exceeded  1^  the  maYimnTn  in  the  proportion 

g,  (R' +  r*)  —  2  y,  R« 

(gor  — g,R)(R  +  r)' 

a  proportion  which  tends  towards  equality,  as  R  and  r  become 
more  nearly  equal 

A  transposition  of  equation  6  gives  the  following  value  of  the 
ratio  of  the  external  to  the  internal  radius,  required  in  order  that 
p^  may  be  =/,  the  bursting,  proof,  or  working  tension,  as  the  case 
may  be : — 


hViT^^} « 


In  most  cases  which  occur  in  practice,  the  external  fluid  pressure 
^1  is  so  small  compared  with  the  internal,  that  it  may  be  neglected. 

One  important  consequence  of  equation  9  is,  that  if  the  internal 
pressure  qo  is  equal  to  or  greater  Quin  ike  *mw  f  +  2  q,  of  the  co- 
effusierU  of  atrengifi  and  twice  the  external  pressure^  no  thickness^  how 
great  soever ^  toill  enable  the  cylinder  to  resist  tlie  pressure. 

The  following  is  a  geometrical  representation  of  the 
foregoing  solution.  In  fig.  119,  let  O  represent  the 
centre  of  the  cylinder;  O  r  its  internal,  and  O  It  its 

external  radius.     To  represent  the  value  of  n  =-^, 

draw  two  ordinates  r  A,  KB,  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  those  radii,  such  that 

rA  :  RB  :  :  R»  :  r*. 

Then  A  and  B  will  be  points  in  a  hyperbola  of  the      ^'  ^^^* 
9econd  order ,  A  B^  which  has  the  property  that 


A. 

V, 

C  HX> 

O = » 
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area  r  ABB  =  rxrA-BxBB; 

80  that  it  represents  case  2. 

Draw  C  D  II  O  r  B^  cutting  off  from  the  ordinates  the  parts  C  A, 
D  B,  which  bear  to  each  other  the  proportions 

0  A  :  D  B  : :  ^0  :  9i* 


Then  r  0  =  B  D  wiQ  represent  m,  the  solution  of  case  1.    Draw 

£  F  II  O  r  B  at  the  same  distance  r  £  =  r  C  on  the  opposite  side. 
Then  if  any  ordinate  be  drawn  across  the  two  straight  lines  £  F 
and  C  D,  and  the  curve  A  B,  at  a  given  distance  /  from  O,  the 
segment  of  that  ordinate  between  C  D  and  A  B  will  represent  the 
radial  pressure  q,  and  the  entire  ordinate  from  £  F  to  A  B  will 
represent  the  hoop-tension  p,  at  that  distance  from  O;  and  in  par- 
ticular £  A  will  represent  the  maximum  hoop-tension  p^. 

The  formulsB  of  this  Article  are  the  same  with  those  given  by 
M.  Lam6  in  his  TraUe  de  VElasticite;  but  they  are  arrived  at  in  a 
different  manner. 

274.  <^iiBder  •€  Smined  Blags. — To  obviate,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  hoop-tension  in  thick  hollow 
cylinders  for  withstanding  great  pressures,  it  has  been  proposed  to 
construct  such  cylinders  of  concentric  hoops  or  rings  built  together, 
the  outer  hoops  being  "  shrunk "  on  to  the  inner  hoops,  in  such  a 
manner,  that  before  any  internal  pressure  is  applied,  the  hoops 
within  a  certain  distance  of  the  centre  may  be  in  a  state  of  circum- 
ferential compression,  and  those  beyond  that  distance  in  a  state  of 
circumferential  tension.  If  the  stress  thus  produced  by  the  mutual 
action  of  the  concentric  hoops  could  be  adjusted  with  such  accuracy, 
as  to  be  at  each  point  exactly  equal  and  opposite  to  the  difference 
between  the  actual  hoop  tension  at  thiB  same  point  due  to  the 
internal  pressure,  as  given  by  equations  4,  5,  and  6,  of  Article  273, 
and  the  mean  hoop-tension  as  given  by  equation  7,  then  upon 
applying  the  proper  internal  pressure,  there  would  result  simply  an 
uniform  tension  equal  to  the  mean,  and  the  formula;  of  Article  271 
would  become  applicable  to  thick  as  well  as  to  thin  cylinders. 
£ven  although  it  may  be  impracticable  to  adjust  the  previous  stress 
with  the  accuracy  above  described,  any  approach  to  its  proper 
distribution  must  increase  the  strength  of  the  cylinder,  lliis 
method  of  constraction  has  been  carried  into  effect  in  Captain 
Blakely's  gun,  Mr.  Mallet*s  mortar,  and  some  other  pieces  of  artillery. 

The  only  equation  which  the  stress  of  the  concentric  hoops  will 
of  itself  fulfil  is 


jydr=Q. 
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275.  Tkick  MoUmw  Sphere. — Let  fig.  118  now  represent  a  diame- 
tral section  of  a  hollow  sphere,  the  fluid  pressures  within  and 
without  being  qo  and  ^i,  as  before.  The  pressure  to  be  resisted  at 
the  section  is 

'fee**— ^iR*); 

and  if  the  section  of  the  metal  be  conceived  to  be  divided  into  an 
indefinite  number  of  concentric  rings,  the  breadth  of  one  of  these 
rings  being  dr,  its  radius  r^,  and  the  tension  at  it  je>,  it  appears  that 
the  total  resistance  of  the  section  will  be 


/B 
pi'  dr; 


and  hence  the  equation  to  be  fulfilled,  for  all  values  of  ^q,  ^j,  r,  and 
E,is 

2  j'lpi'dr^zq^i^  —  q,^' (1.) 

From  symmetry  it  appears,  that  the  axes  of  stress  at  any  particle 
must  be,  one  in  the  direction  of  a  radius,  with  the  pressure  q  along 
it,  and  the  other  two  in  any  two  directions  perpendicular  to  the 
first  and  to  each  other,  witii  equal  tensions  p  along  them«  Two 
partial  solutions  are  obtained  in  the  following  manner : — 

Let  2p  —  a 

3  ' 

so  that 

p:=in-\'m-y  q^2n  —  m. 

Case  1.   »  =  0,  jo  =  —  q=zm;  being  the  case  of  Vk  fluid  tension, 
equal  in  all  directions.  Li  this  case,  equation  1  is  solved  by  making 

p=:  —  (jT  =  m  =  constant, (2.) 

which  reduces  both  sides  of  that  equation  to 

m{R'  —  r') 

Case  2.  m  =  0,  jo=^=w;  being  the  case  of  a  pair  of  circumfer- 

ential  tensions,  each  equal  to  half  of  the  radial  pressure.  In  this 
case,  equation  1  is  solved  by  making 

P  =  h-  =  ?-s> (3) 

which  reduces  both  sides  of  that  equation  to 
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CkSE  3.  General  sohtHon, 

q  =  2n  — 1»  = 


P 


=  Jn  — 1»=  ^  —  m,  \ 
=  »  +  !»  =  —  +iw>    * 


.(4.) 


The  constants  a  and  fit^  dednoed  from  the  eqaations 

2a  2a 


3^0=    .  — »»;  gi  = 


—  fi», 


are  found  by  elimination  to  have  the  following  values  :—^ 

2(R»_r») 


a  = 


(6.) 


giving  finally,  for  the  maximum  tension, 

«  .  _        <yo(R»  +  2r')  — 3<y,R» 


(6.) 


Po  — ^  . 2(R»  — r*) 

A  transformation  of  this  equation  gives  the  following  value  of 
ratio  of  the  external  to  the  internal  radius  of  the  sphere,  required 
in  order  that  po  may  be  =  ^  the  bursting,  proof,  or  working  ten- 
sion, as  the  case  may  be  : — 

r     V     12/— go  +  3gJ ^'-^ 

This  equation  shows,  that  if 

?o=  or:::=-2/+3gi, 

no  thickness  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  sphere  to  withstand 
the  pressure. 

The  formulae  of  this  Article  agree  with  those  given  by  M.  Lam6, 
though  arrived  at  by  a  different  process. 

276.  B«iier  mmj9. — The  sides  of  locomotive  fire-boxes,  the  ends 

of  cylindrical  boilers,  and  the  sides  of  boilers  of  irregular  figures 

like  those  of  marine  steam  engines,  are  often  made  of  flat  plates, 

r — ■}    which  are  fitted  to  resist  the  pressure  from  within 

o     o     o  i^  ooj    \yy  ^ii^g  connected  together  across  the  water-space 

o     0     o     o      or  steam-space  between  them  by  tie-bars,  csdled 

stays  when  long,  bolts  when  short     For  example, 

^  *  ^g,  120  represents  part  of  the  flat  side  of  a  loco- 

o     o     o    o      motive  fire-box,  and  shows  the  arrangement  of  the 

Fig.  120.         bolts  by  which  it  is  tied  to  the  flat  plate  at  the 

other  aide  of  the  water-space. 


BOILER  STAYS — ^BOD  OF  UKIFOBM  STRENGTH. 
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Each  of  these  bolts  or  stays  sustams  the  pressure  of  the  steam 
against  a  certain  area  of  the  plate  to  which  it  is  attached.  Thus, 
in  fig.  120,  the  bolt  a  resists  the  pressure  of  the  steam  on  the  square 
area  which  surrounds  it,  and  whose  side  is  equal  to  the  distance 
from  centre  to  centre  of  the  bolt& 

Let  a  be  the  sectional  area  of  a  stay ;  A,  that  of  the  portion  of 
flat  plate  which  it  holds ;  q,  the  bursting,  proof,  or  working  pres- 
sure, and /the  ultimate,  proof,  or  working  tension  of  the  material 
of  the  stay.     Then 

/a  =  g  A. 

The  proper  &ctor  of  safety  is  eight,  as  for  other  parts  of  boilera 
Experience  has  shown,  that  the  plate,  if  its  material  is  as  strong  as 
that  of  the  stay,  should  have  its  thickness  equal  to  half  the  dia- 
meter of  the  stay.  If  the  plate  be  of  a  weaker  material  than  the 
stay,  its  thickness  should  be  proportionally  increased. 

The  flat  ends  of  cylindrical  boilers  are  sometimes  stayed  to  the 
cylindrical  sides  by  means  of  triangular  plates  of  iron  called  "  gus- 
sets,** These  plates  are  placed  in  planes  radiating  from  the  axis  of 
the  boiler,  and  have  one  edge  fixed  to  the  flat  end,  and  the  other 
to  the  cylindrical  body.  Each  gusset  sustains  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  against  a  sector  of  the  flat  circular  end.  Considering  that 
the  resultant  tension  of  a  gusset  must  be  concentrated  near  one 
edge,  it  appears  advisable  that  its  sectional  area  should  be  three  or 
four  times  that  of  a  stay-bar  suited  for  sustaining  the  pressure  on 
the  same  area. 

The  best  experimental  data  respecting  the  strength  of  boilers  are 
due  to  the  researches  of  Mr.  Fairbaim,  especially  those  recorded  in 
his  work  called  Useful  Information /or  Engineers. 

277.   8asp«Ml«a    Rod    •€  VBUbrni   SUrengtlB. — ^In  fig.  121,  let  W 

be  a  weight  hung  from  the  lower  end  of  a  vertical  rod 
B  C,  whose  weight  per  imit  of  volume  is  w,  and  let  it  be 
required  to  find  how  the  transverse  section  S  of  the  rod 
must  vary  with  the  height  x  above  B,  in  order  that  the 
tension  may  be  everywhere  of  equal  intensity  / 

The  total  load  at  any  point  is,  W  from  the  weight  hung 

&tB,wj   Bdx  from  the  weight  of  the  rod  for  a  height  x 
above  B;  and  this  must  be  equal  to  the  pull  /S,     Hence 

W  +  wf'^Sdx=/B; (1.)       Fig.m. 

which  being  solved,  gives  for  the  cross  section  of  the  rod, 


.^^^ 
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and  for  its  weight,  for  a  hei§^t  x  above  B, 

/8  — W  =  W  {^—  1)  (3.) 

The  most  tuBefdl  application  of  this  is  to  the  determination  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  pomp-rods  of  deep  mines.  They  are  not  made 
with  the  section  varying  continaonsly,  according  to  the  formula  22, 
bat  in  a  series  of  divisions,  each  of  uniform  scantling ;  neverthe- 
less that  formula  will  serve  to  show  approximately  the  law  which 
the  dimensions  of  those  divisions  should  follow. 

Section  4. — On  Resistance  to  Shearing. 

278.  rwiitiiM  mt  Vmitmnm  MmumaHf^ — ^The  present  section  refers 
to  those  cases  only  in  which  the  shearing  stress  on  a  body  is  uni- 
form in  direction  and  in  intensity.  The  effects  of  shearing  stress 
varying  in  intensity  will  be  considered  under  the  head  of  Kesist- 
anoe  to  Bending,  which  is  in  general  accompanied  by  such  a  stress ; 
and  the  effects  of  shearing  stress  varying  in  direction  as  well  as  in 
intensity  under  the  head  of  Resistance  to  Torsion. 

It  has  been  shown  in  Article  103  that  shearing  stresses  can  only 
exist  in  pairs,  every  shearing  stress  on  a  given  plane  being  neces- 
sarily accompanied  by  a  bearing  stress  of  equal  intensity  on 
another  plana  In  Article  112,  Problem  II.,  it  is  shown  that  for 
any  combination  of  stress  parallel  to  a  given  plane,  the  planes  rela- 
tively to  which  the  shearing  stress  is  greatest  are  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  and  make  angles  of  45°  with  the  axes  of  principal  stresa 

When  equal  forces  are  applied  to  the  opposite  sides  of  a  wedge, 
bolt,  rivet,  or  other  body,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  tend  to  shear  it 
into  two  parts  at  a  particular  transverse  plane  of  section,  then  at 
any  given  point  in  that  transverse  sectional  plane  the  shearing 
stress  is  of  equal  intensity  relatively  to  that  plane  itself,  and  to  a 
longitudinal  plane  traversing  the  same  point,  perpendicular  to  the 
direction  of  the  externally-applied  shearing  forces.  If  the  wedge, 
bolt)  or  rivet  is  loose  in  its  hole  or  socket  at  and  near  the  plane  of 
shearing,  there  can  be  no  shearing  stress  on  those  free  parts  of  its 
external  surface  which  are  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the 
external  shearing  force ;  and  hence  the  intensity  of  the  shearing 
atresB  at  the  plane  of  shearing,  how  great  soever  it  may  be  in  the 
internal  parts  of  the  body,  must  diminish  to  nothing  at  certain 
parts  of  the  external  edges  of  that  sectional  plane,  and  must  be 
nnequaUy  distributed ;  so  that  the  most  intense  shearing  stress 
must  be  greater  than  iiie  intensity  of  a  stress  of  equal  amount  uni- 
formly distributed. 

To  insure^iii^m  distribution  of  the  stress,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  liret  at         ^Wpning  should  fit  so  tight  in  its  hole  or  socket^ 
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ihi^t  the  friction  at  its  surface  may  be  at  least  of  equal  intensity  to 
the  shearing  stresa     When  this  condition  is  fulfilled,  the  intensity 

F 

of  that  stress  is  represented  simply  hy  -^ ;  F  being  the  shearing 

force,  and  S  the  sectional  area  which  resists  it 

279.  A  Table  of  the  Bcalataace  of  fllaterteki  t*  SheulBg  aadi  IMi- 
t«vtloB«  in  lbs.  avoirdupois  per  square  inch,  is  given  at  the  end  of 
the  volume.  It  is  of  sma]l  extent,  because  of  the  small  mmiber  of 
substances  whose  resistances  to  shearing  and  distortion  have 
been  ascertained  by  satisfactory  experiments.  The  resistance  of 
timber  to  shearing  is  in  each  case  that  which  acts  between  conti- 
guous layers  of  fibres. 

280.  Bc«a«niy  •€  Malotel  la  Bolls  aadi  RHreia. — There  are  many 
structures,  such  as  boilers,  wrought  iron  bridges,  and  frames  of  tim- 
ber or  iron,  in  which  the  piincipal  pieces,  such  as  plates,  links,  or  bars, 
being  themselves  subjected  to  a  direct  pull,  are  connected  with  each 
other  at  their  joints  by  fastenings,  such  as  rivets,  bolts,  pins,  or 
keys,  which  are  under  the  action  of  a  shearing  force.  It  is  in  every 
such  case  important,  that  the  pieces  connected  and  their  fisistenings 
should  be  of  equal  strength ;  for  if  the  fastenings  be  the  weaker, 
either  the  whole  structure  is  insufficiently  strong,  or  the  material 
which  gives  the  additional  strength  to  the  plates  or  bars  is  wasted : 
and  if  ^e  fastenings  be  the  stronger,  the  plates  and  bars  are  weak- 
ened more  than  is  necessary  by  the  holes  or  sockets ;  and  as  before, 
either  the  structure  is  too  weak,  or  material  is  wasted. 

Let  /  denote  the  resistance  per  square  inch  of  the  material  of 
the  principal  pieces  to  tearing ;  S,  the  total  sectional  area,  whether 
of  one  piece  or  of  two  or  more  parallel  pieces,  which  must  be  torn 
asunder  in  order  that  the  structure  may  be  destroyed;  y,  the 
resistance  per  square  inch  of  the  material  of  the  fastenings  to  shear- 
uig ;  S',  the  total  sectional  area  of  fastenings  at  one  joint,  which 
must  be  sheared  across  in  order  that  the  structure  may  be  destroyed ; 
then,  if  the  conditions  of  uniform  distribution  of  stress  are  fulfilled, 
the  principal  pieces  and  their  fastenings  ought  to  be  so  propor- 
tioned, that 

/S=/S';or|-'=^ (1.) 

For  wrought  iron  rivetted  plates,  taking  the  value  of/'  from  the 
table  (as  determined  by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Doyne),  we  have 

^,=  1  nearly,  and  .-.  S'=  S (2.) 

For  wrought  iron  bars  connected  by  bolts  or  rivets,  we  have 

•^==|.nearly,and.-.S'  =  |a V5.>^ 
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Example  L  PUUe-jomt  overlapped,  singleriveUed,     Fig.  122.  A, 

front  view ;  B,  side  view.    Let 
t  =r  thickness  of  plate. 
d  =  diameter  of  rivet. 
^       c  =  distance  from  centre  to  centre  of  rivets. 
Then 


o  o  o  o  o 


Rg.  122. 

1^1= 


Sectional  area  of  one  rivet 


S       Sectional  area  of  plate  between  two  holes 

07854  rf« 


—  t{c—d)  ' 

so  that,  d  and  t  being  given,  and  e  required,  we  have 

0-7854  (^« 


(4.) 


e^ 


+  d 


(5.) 


d  in  practice  is  nsnally  from  2t  to  1^  ^ ;  and  the  overlap  from  c 

to  Itt  c 


o     o      o     o 
coo 


Fig.  123. 


1  =  1  = 


'         Example  II.  PlcUe-joirU  overlapped,  daubl&- 
®  riveUed.     Fig.  123. 

Sectional  area  of  two  rivets 
S      Sectional  area  of  plate  between  two  holes  in  same  line 

1-5708  (^« 


1-5708  d* 


.".  c  = 


+  d 


(6.) 
(7.) 


Overlap  in  practice  =  1|  e  to  If  c. 

Example  ILL  Plate  BtUt-joirU,  with  a  pair 

of  covering  plates,  single-rivetted.    Fig.  124. 

k  Here  each  rivet  can  give  way  only  by  being 

^  sheared  across  in  two  places  at  once ;  there- 

r   fore 

i-i' 

^—  8 


o      o      o     o      o 
o     o      o     o      o 


< 


Fig.  124. 
2  X  Sectional  area  of  rivet 


1-5708  d^ 

Sectional  area  of  plate  between  two  holes        t  (c — d) 

l'570Sd* 


;...(8.) 


.'.  c  = 


+  d 


.(9.) 


Length,  of  each  covering  plate  ^  2  x  overlap  =  from  2  c  to  2^  a 
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ExBOwpU  lY.  TlaJtA  BuU^rU,  wUh  a  pair  of  covering  plates,  daukle- 
rivetted    Fig.  125. 

S' 4  X  Sectional  area  of  rivet 

S^       Sectional  area  of  plate  between  two  holes  in  one  row 


31416  d* 
31416  c^« 


.(10.) 


c  = 


t 


+  d (11.) 


Length  of  each  covering-plate  =  2  x  overlap 

==  fix)m  3i  to  3^  c.  Fig.  126. 

Note. — ^The  levigth  of  a  rivet,  before  being  clenched,  measuring 
from  the  head,  is  about  4^  t  for  overlapped-joints,  and  5J  t  for 
butt-joints  with  covering-plates. 

Example  V.  Suspension  bridge  chaiTirjoint,  The  chain  of  a  sus- 
pension bridge  consists  of  long  and  short  links  alternately.  Each 
long  link  consists  of  one  or  more,  say  of  n,  parallel  flat  bars,  of  a 
shape  resembling  fig.  64,  Article  138,  placed  side  by  side;  each  bar 
has  a  round  eye  at  each  end.  Each  short  link  consists  of  w  +  1 
parallel  flat  bars,  with  round  eyes  at  their  ends,  which  are  placed 
between  and  outside  of  the  ends  of  the  parallel  bars  of  the  long 
links;  so  that  the  end  of  each  long  bar  is  between  the  ends  of  a 
pair  of  short  bara  The  eyes  of  the  long  and  short  bars  at  each 
joint  form  one  continuous  cylindrical  hole  or  socket,  into  which  a 
bolt  or  pin  is  fitted,  to  connect  the  links  together.  To  break  the 
chain  at  a  joint,  by  the  giving  way  of  the  bolt,  that  bolt  must  be 
sheared  across  at  2  n  places  at  once.  Hence,  let  S  denote  the  total 
sectional  area  of  the  bars  in  a  link,  and  d  the  diameter  of  the  bolt; 
then  S'  =  2  w  X  07854  cP  =  15708  n  <^«;  and  because  S'  should 

be  =  •=  S,  we  have 


=v; 


S 


(12.) 
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281.  Faatealags  mt  Timber  Tics. — In  timber  framing,  a  tie  may 
be  connected  with  the  adjoining  pieces  of  the  frame  either  by  having 
their  ends  abutting  against  notches  cut  in  the  tie  (as  shown  at  A,  A, 
^.  81,  Article  161),  or  by  means  of  bolts  or  pins.  In  either  case, 
the  tie  may  yield  to  the  stress  in  two  ways, — ^by  being  torn  asunder 
at  the  place  where  its  transverse  section  is  least  (that  is,  where  it  is 
notched  or  pierced,  as  the  case  may  be), — or  by  having  the  \)&rt 
beyond  the  notch,  or  beyond  the  boltrliole,  Bheax^  o^  qt  ~ 
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out,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  order  that  the  material  may  be  eoono- 
mioEdly  used^  equation  1  of  Article  280  should  be  fulfilled,  viz. : — 

/S  =/  S'j  or  1=  ^ ..(1.) 

Tliis  condition  serves  to  determine  the  distance  of  the  notch^  or  of 
the  bolt-hole,  or  of  the  nearest  bolt-hole  where  there  are  more  than 
one,  firom  the  end  of  the  tie,  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Let  h  be  the  effective  depth  of  the  tie,  left  a^r  deducting  the  depth 
of  the  notch,  or  the  diameters  of  bolt-holes,  and  d  the  distance  of 
the  notch,  or  of  the  nearest  bolt-hole,  from  the  end  of  the  tie;  then 
for  a  notch 

|  =  |.-.rf=^A; (2.) 

and  for  bolt-holes,  if  n  be  their  number, 

-  =  --..d=j^h (3.) 

In  determining  the  number  n,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  if  two  or 
more  bolts  pierce  the  same  layer  o/JUtreSf  the  i'esistance  to  the  shearing 
out  of  the  part  of  that  layer  between  the  end  of  the  tie  and  the  most 
distant  of  the  bolts  is  nearly  the  same  as  if  that  bolt  existed  alone; 
so  that  the  most  distant  only  of  such  a  set  of  holts  is  to  he  reckoned  in 
using  equation  3.  In  general,  the  piercing  of  the  same  layer  of 
fibres  by  more  than  one  bolt  is  unfavourable  to  economy. 

Section  5. — On  Resistance  to  Direct  Compression  and  Crushing, 

282.  Bcrtiwcg  t*  c«BipreMi«a,  when  the  limit  of  proof  stress  is 
not  exceeded,  is  sensibly  equal  to  the  resistance  to  extension,  and  is 
expressed  by  the  same  "  rnodvlvs  of  elasticity  ,*  already  mentioned 
and  explained  in  Articles  257,  265,  2Q(S,  and  268.  When  that 
limit  is  exceeded,  the  irregular  alterations  undergone  by  the  figure 
of  the  substance  render  the  precise  determination  of  the  resistance 
to  compression  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

283.  n»dtos  •€  Crashing.— SpllulBii,  Sfacarinf^  Bnlgtag^  Backltes, 
€hf— fcMking. — Crushing,  or  breaking  by  compression,  is  not  a 
simple  phenomenon  like  tearing  asunder,  but  is  more  or  less  complex 
and  varied,  according  to  the  texture  of  the  substance.  The  modes 
in  which  it  takes  place  may  be  classed  as  follows  : — 

I.  Crushing  hy  splitting  (fig.  126)  into  a  number  of  prismatic 

fragments,  separated  by  smooth  surfSeices  whose  general  direction  is 

nearJjr  pamUd  to  the  direction  of  the  enifihing  force,  is  characteristic 
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of  hand  homogeneouB  substances  of  a  glassy  texture,  such  as  vitrified 
bricka 


Fig.  127. 


Fig.  128. 


Fig.  129. 


II.  Crushing  by  shearing  or  sliding  of  portions  of  the  block  along 
oblique  surfaces  of  separation  is  characteristic  of  substances  of  a 
granular  texture,  like  cast  iron,  and  most  kinds  of  stone  and  brick. 
Sometimes  the  sliding  takes  place  at  a  single  plane  surfietce,  like 
A  B  in  fig.  127 ;  sometimes  two  cones  or  p3rramids  are  formed,  like 
c,  c,  in  ^g.  128,  which  are  forced  towards  each  other,  and  Eplit  or 
drive  outwards  a  number  of  wedges  surrounding  them,  like  w,  to,  in 
the  same  figure.  Sometimes  the  block  splits  into  four  wedges,  as 
in  %  129. 

The  surfaces  of  shearing  make  an  angle  with  the  direction  of  the 
crushing  force,  which  Mr.  Hodgkinson  (who  first  fuUy  investigated 
those  phenomena)  found  to  have  values  depending  on  the  kind  and 
quality  of  material.  For  difierent  qualities  of  cast  iron,  for  example, 
liiat  angle  ranges  from  42°  to  32*'.  The  greatest  intensity  of  shearing 
stress  is  on  a  plane  making  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  direction  of  the 
crushing  force ;  and  the  deviation  of  the  plane  of  shearing  from  that 
angle  shows  that  the  resistance  to  shearing  is  not  purely  a  cohesive 
force,  independent  of  the  normal  pressure  at  the  plane  of  shearing, 
but  consists  partly  of  a  force  analogous  to  friction,  increasing  with 
the  intensity  of  the  normal  pressure. 

Mr.  Hodgkinson  considers  that  in  order  to  determine  the  true 
resistance  of  substances  to  direct  crushing,  experiments  should  be 
made  on  blocks  in  which  the  proportion  of  length  to  diameter  is  not 
leas  than  that  of  3  to  2,  in  order  that  the  material  may  be  free  to 
divide  itself  by  shearing.  When  a  block  which  is  shorter  in  pro- 
]x>rtion  to  its  diameter  is  crushed,  the  friction  of  the  flat  surfaces 
between  which  it  is  crushed  has  a  perceptible  effect  in  holding  its 
pcMTts  together y  so  as  to  resist  their  separation  by  shearing ;  and  thus 
the  apparent  strength  of  the  substance  is  increased  beyond  its  real 
strength. 

In  all  substances  which  are  crushed  by  splitting  and  by  shearing, 
the  resistance  to  crushing  considerably  exceeds  the  tenacity,  as  an 
examination  of  the  tables  will  show.  The  resistance  of  cast  iron 
to  crushing,  for  example,  was  found  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson  to  be 
somewhat  more  than  six  times  its  tenacity. 
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in.  Crashing  by  hulginff,  or  lateral  swelling  and  spreading  of 
the  block  which  is  crushed,  is  characteristic  of  ductile  and  tough 
materials,  such  as  wrought  iron.  Owing  to  the  gradual  manner 
in  which  materials  of  this  nature  give  way  to  a  crushing  force,  it 
is  difficidt  to  determine  their  resistance  to  that  force  exactly;  that 
resistance  is  in  general  less,  and  sometimes  considerably  less,  than 
the  tenacity.  In  wrought  iron,  the  resistance  to  the  direct  crush- 
ing of  short  blocks,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  is  from 

2      4 

-  to  X  of  the  tenacity. 

IV.  Crushing  by  hucMing  or  crippling  is  characteristic  of  fibrous 
substances,  under  the  action  of  a  thrust  along  the  fibres.  It  consists 
in  a  lateral  bending  and  wrinkling  of  the  fibres,  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  a  splitting  of  them  asunder.  It  takes  place  in  timber, 
in  plates  of  wrought  iron,  and  in  bars  longer  than  those  which  give 
way  by  bulging.  The  resistance  of  fibrous  substances  to  crushing 
is  in  general  considerably  less  than  their  tenacity,  especially  where 
the  lateral  adhesion  of  the  fibres  to  each,  other  is  weak  compared 
with  their  tenacity.     The  resistance  of  most  kinds  of  timber  to 

crushing,  when  dry,  is  firom  ^  to  -  of  the  tenacity.   Moisture  in  the 

timber  weakens  the  lateral  adhesion  of  the  fibres,  and  reduces  the 
resistance  to  crushing  to  about  one-half  of  its  amount  in  the  dry 
state. 

V.  Crushing  by  cross-breaking  is  the  mode  of  fracture  of  columns 
and  struts  in  which  the  length  greatly  exceeds  the  diameter.  Under 
the  breaking  load,  they  yield  sideways,  and  are  broken  across  like 
beams  under  a  transverse  load.  This  mode  of  crushing  will  be  con- 
sidered after  the  subject  of  resistance  to  bending. 

284.  A  Tabl«  •€  the  BeaUlaace  •€  IflatcriaU  t«  CroBhlac  bj  a 
IMrecc  Thnist,  in  pounds  avoirdupois  per  square  inch,  is  given  at 
the  end  of  the  volume.  So  far  as  that  table  relates  to  the  strength 
of  brick  and  stone,  reference  has  already  been  made  to  it  in  Article 
235.  It  is  condensed  from  the  experimental  data  given  by  various 
authorities,  especially  by  Tredgold,  Mr.  Fairbaim,  Mr.  Hodgkinson, 
and  Captain  Eowke. 

285.  Vne^aal  Dl«trlbatl«a  mt  th«  Preamre  on  a  pillar  arises  from 

the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  of  the  load  not  coinciding  with 
the  axis  of  figure  of  the  pillar,  so  that  the  ceivtre  of  pressure  of  a 
cross  section  of  the  pillar  does  not  coincide  with  its  centre  of  figure^ 
but  deviates  from  it  in  a  certain  direction  by  a  certain  distance, 
which  may  be  denoted  by  tv 
In  this  case  the  strength  of  the  pillar  is  diminished  in  the  same 
luiio  in  which  the  mean  intensity  of  the  pressure  is  less  than  the 
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jnaximam  intensity;  that  is  to  say,  in  a  ratio  which  may  be 
denoted  by 

mean  intensity    pf^ 

maximum  intensity""  p^* 

That  ratio  may  be  found  with  a  precision  sufficient  for  practical 
pnrpoees,  1^  considering  the  pressure  at  any  cross  section  of  the 
pillar  as  an  uniformly  varying  stresSy  as  defined  in  Article  94. 
Consequently  the  following  is  the  process  to  be  pursued  : — 

Find,  by  the  methods  of  Article  95,  the  principal  axes'  and 
moments  of  inertia  of  the  cross  section  of  the  pillar  ;  and  thence 
determine  the  neutral  axis  conjugate  to  the  direction  of  the  devia- 
tion r^  Let  ^  be  the  angle  made  by  that  axis  with  the  direction  of 
the  deviation  r^ ;  then  the  perpendicular  distance  of  the  centre  of 
pressure  from  the  neutral  axis  will  be 

«^  =  ro  sin  /. 

Find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross  section  relatively  to  the 
neutral  axis,  and  denote  it  by  I ;  then  from  equations  1,  2,  and  4 
of  Article  94,  it  appears  that  if  d^i  be  the  greatest  per^pendicular 
disUmce  of  the  edge  of  the  cross  section  from  the  neutral  axis  in  the 
same  direction  with  Xf^,  the  greatest  intensity  of  pressure  will  be 

Pi=Po  +  ax^',         1 

.       , .  ,  x^V  S      f  (1.) 

inwhich  a=:^^=XfiP^'  Y  > 

P  being  the  total  pressure,  and  S  the  area  of  the  section  of  the 
pillar.     Consequently  the  ratio  required  is 

?^  = ^ (2.) 

Yalues  of  S,  for  certain  symmetrical  figures,  and  of  I  for  the 

principal  axes  of  these  figures,  have  already  been  given  in  the  table 

of  Article  205,  from  which  are  computed  the  following  values  of  the 

X  S 
factor  -Y~  ui  the  denominator  of  the  preceding  formula  : — 

Figure  op  Cboss  Section.  -j-. 

L  Eectangle,  A  5;  5,  neutral  axis, )  6 

n.  Square,  h\ j  X' 

III.  Ellipse :  neutral  axis,  h ;  other  axis,  A ; )  8 

IV.  Circle :  diameter,  A^ j "J* 

X 
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.  V.  Hollow  rectangle :  ontdde  dimensions,  h,h;)  6h{hh  —  h'b') 
inside  dimensions,  h',  h' ;  neutral  axis,  5,...  j     A>'  6  —  h'^b'  ' 

6  A 
VI.  Hollow  square,  A*  —  A**, A»  4-  A** ' 

YIL  Circular  ring :  diameter,  outside.  A;  inside.  A',       i,  ,  -,  . 

n  T"  A 

286.  I«taillati«M  •€  the  Pf«ce4teg  Feramhs. — The  formulffi   of 

the  preceding  Article  of  this  section  have  reference  to  direct  crush- 
ing only,  and  are  therefore  limited  in  their  application  to  those 
cases  in  which  the  pillars,  blocks,  or  struts  along  which  the  pres- 
sure acts  are  not  so  long  in  proportion  to  their  diameter  as  to  have 
a  sensible  tendency  to  be  crushed  by  bending.  Those  cases  com- 
prehend— 

Stone  and  brick  pillars,  and  blocks  of  ordinary  proportions ; 

Pillars  and  struts  of  cast  iron,  in  which  the  length  is  not  more 
than  five  times  the  diameter,  approximately ; 

Pillars  and  struts  of  wrought  iron,  in  which  the  length  is  not 
more  than  ten  times  the  diameter,  approximately ; 

Pillars  and  struts  of  dry  timber,  in  which  the  length  is  not  more 
than  about  twenty  times  the  diameter. 

287.  Onuhing  and  c«iiapsinc  of  OTabcs.^ — ^When  a  hoUow  cylin- 
der is  exposed  to  a  pressure  from  without,  there  is  a  circumferen- 
tial thrust  round  it,  whose  greatest  intensity  takes  place  at  the 
inner  surface  of  the  cylinder,  and  may  be  computed  by  suitably 
modifying  the  formidsB  of  Article  273.  That  is  to  say,  let  K  and 
r  deuote  respectively  the  outer  and  inner  radii  of  iiie  cylinder, 
qi  the  intensity  of  the  radial  pressure  from  without,  q^  that  of  the 
radial  pressure  from  within,  and  let  p^  now  denote,  not  a  tendon, 
but  a  thrust,  viz.,  the  maximum  circiunferential  thrust  which  acts 
round  the  inner  surface  of  the  cylinder.  Then  reversing  the  signs 
of  the  second  side  of  equation  6  of  Article  273,  we  obtain 

^0  ""  R«-r"  ^^ 

When  the  pressure  from  within  is  null  or  insensible,  this  becomes 

Po  -   R«IV' W 

and  mpposing  the  material  to  give  way  by  direct  crushing,  the 
proper  ratio  of  the  internal  to  the  external  radius  is  given  by 
the  equation 
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9i  being  the  working,  proof,  or  crashing  external  pressure,  and  / 
the  working,  proof,  or  crushing  thrust  of  the  material,  as  the  case 
maybe. 

This  formula  gives  correct  results  for  thick  koUovf  cylinders.  But 
where  the  thickness  is  small  (as  in  the  internal  flues  of  boilers),  the 
cylinder  gives  way,  not  by  direct  crushing,  but  by  collapsing,  which, 
as  it  consists  in  an  alteration  of  figure,  is  analogous  to  crushing  by 
bending.  According  to  Mr.  Fairbaim's  experiments,  published  in 
the  Philosopkical  Trcmaadiona  for  1858,  the  intensity  of  the  pressure 
from  without  which  makes  a  thin  wrought  iron  tube  collapse  is  in- 
versely as  the  length,  invei'sely  as  the  radius,  and  directly  as  the 
power  of  the  thickaess  whose  index  is  2*19.  In  most  calculations 
for  practical  purposes,  the  square  of  the  thickness  may  be  used  in- 
stead of  that  power.  For  plate  iron  flues,  let  I  be  the  length,  d  the 
diameter,  t  the  thickness,  iJl  in  the  same  units  of  measure,  and  let 
q  be  the  collapsing  pressure  in  lbs.  on  the  square  inch ;  then 

q=9fi72fi00^ne&rly (4) 

la 

Mr.  Fairbaim  strengthens  long  flues  by  means  of  rings  of  T-iron ; 
in  which  case  I  is  the  distance  between  two  adjacent  rings. 

Section  6. — On  Eesisiance  to  Bending  and  Cross-Breaking. 

288.  ShMurlBg  F«rce  aad   Bendlag  MonieBt  la  Ck>acndw — ^It  has 

already  been  shown,  in  Articles  141  and  142,  how  to  determine  the 
proportions  between  the  resultant  of  the  gross  load  of  a  beam  and 
the  two  forces  which  support  it, — ^whether  those  three  forces  are 
perpendicular  or  oblique  to  the  beam, — ^and  whether  they  are  par- 
allel or  inclined  to  each  other.  In  the  present  section  those  cases 
alone  will  be  considered  in  which  the  loading  and  supporting  forces 
are  pei'pendicular  to  the  beam,  and  parallel  to  each  other,  and  in  one 
plane ;  for  such  forces  alone  t«nd  simply  to  bend  the  beam,  and  if 
suiflciently  great,  to  break  it  across. 

In  Article  161  it  has  been  shown  how  to  determine  the  resist- 
ances exerted  by  the  pieces  of  a  frame  which  are  cut  by  an  ideal 
sectional  plane,  in  terms  of  the  forces  and  couples  which  act  on  one 
of  the  portions  into  which  that  plane  of  section  divides  the  frame ; 
and  in  Articles  162,  163,  164,  and  165,  that  meikod  of  sections^  as 
it  is  called,  has  been  applied  to  the  determix^tion  oi  >i^<^  ^i^x^sfiKSk 
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acting  along  the  bars  of  half-lattice  or  Warren  girders  and  of  lattice 
girders. 

The  method  followed  in  determining  the  effect  of  a  transverse 
load  on  a  continuous  beam  is  similar ;  except  that  the  resistance  at 
the  plane  section,  which  is  to  be  determined,  does  not  consist  of  a 
finite  nimiber  of  forces  acting  along  the  axes  of  certain  bars,  but  of 
a  distributed  stress,  acting  with  various  intensities,  and,  it  may  be, 
in  various  directions,  at  different  points  of  the  section  of  the  beam. 

In  what  follows,  the  load  of  the  beam  will  be  conceived  to  con- 
sist of  weights  acting  vertically  downwards,  and  the  supporting 
forces  will  also  be  conceived  to  be  vertical  The  longitudinal  axis 
of  the  beam  being  perpendicular  to  the  applied  forces,  will  accord- 
ingly be  horizoni^  The  conclusions  arrived  at  will  be  applicable 
to  cases  in  which  the  axis  of  the  beam  and  tbe  direction  of  the 
applied  forces  are  inclined,  so  long  as  they  are  perpendicular  to 
each  other. 

Let  any  point  in  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  beam  be  taken  as 
the  origin  of  co-ordinates ;  and  at  a  given  horizontal  distance  x 
from  that  origin,  conceive  a  vertical  section  perpendicular  to  the 
longitudinal  axis  to  divide  the  beam  into  two  parts.     To  fix  the 

ideas,  let  horizontal  distances  to  the   <    -^i^x  >   be  considered  as 

{  ^tive  }  '  *«*  ^^'^^'^^  distances  and  forces  in  an  {  ^^^  } 

direction,  be  considered  as  <  i^.ti-m  f  >  ^^^  ^®*  *^®  moments  of 

-Pl-^  {n^;:}  -cording  as  they  are  {^^^^Sli}. 

Let  F  denote  the  resultant  of  all  the  vertical  forces,  whether 
loading  or  supporting,  which  act  on  the  part  of  the  beam  to  the 
left  of  the  vertical  plane  of  section,  and  let  a/  be  the  horizontal 
distance  of  the  line  of  action  of  that  resultant  from  the  origin. 

If  the  beam  is  strong  enough  to  sustain  the  forces  applied  to  it^ 
there  will  be  a  sheaHng  stress  whose  amount  is  equal  to  F,  distri- 
buted (in  what  manner  will  afterwards  appear)  over  the  given 
vertical  section ;  and  that  shearing  stress,  or  vertical  resistance, 
will  constitute^  along  with  the  applied  force  F,  a  couple  whose 
moment  is 

M  =  F(a^-aj) (1.) 

This  is  called  the  bending  moment  or  moment  offiexwre  of  the  beam 
at  the  vertical  section  in  question ;  and  it  is  resisted  by  the  normal 
stress  at  that  section,  in  a  manner  to  be  explained  in  the  sequel 

iboment  is  j^^^e  ['  '*  *®^^  ^  ™*^®  *^ 
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originally  straight  longitudinal  axis  of  the  beam  become  eoncave 
(    upwards    ) 
\  downwards  J ' 

The  determmation  of  the  magnitude  and  position  of  the  resultant 
F  consists  simply  in  finding  the  resultant  of  a  nttmber  of  parallel 
forces  in  one  plane,  as  explained  in  Article  44,  the  supporting 
forces  having  first  been  found  by  the  principles  of  Articles  39  and 
141.  These  processes  are  expressed  by  general  formulse  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Case  1.  The  load  applied  at  detached  points, — Let  W  denote  one 
of  the  weights  of  which  the  load  consists ;  x"  its  horizontal  distance 
from  the  origin ;  then 

—  2  *  W  is  the  total  load,  made  negative  as  acting  downwards; 
and 

—  2  •  aj"  W  is  its  moment  relatively  to  the  origin. 

Let  Xi  and  x^  be  the  horizontal  distance  of  the  points  of  support 
from  the  origin,  and  let  Pj,  P,,  be  the  supporting  forces ;  then  to 
determine  those  forces  we  have  the  conditions  of  equilibriimi 

P,  +  P,  -  2  •  W  =  0  ; 

«i  P,  H-  a;.  Pa  -  2  •  a;"  W  =  0  ; 

from  which  follow  the  equations 

X,  2  •  W  -  2  •  a;"  W 


Pi  = 


P.= 


X^  ""  fl?i 


Xx  Z 


W  -   2  •  X"  W 


.(2.) 


X\   —  Xj 

J 

To  show  how  the  shearing  force  and  moment  of  flexure  at  any 
cross  section  are  found,  let  P  be  applied  to  the  left  of  the  origin, 
and  let  the  plane  of  section,  whose  distance  from  the  origin  is  x,  lie 
between  P|  and  Ps ;  then  the  force  acting  on  the  beam  to  the  left 
of  a  will  be 

F  =  Pi  -  2jW; 

and  the  moment  c^  flexure  >  (3.) 

M  =  (af,-a;)P,  -  2j.(a:''-a:)W;^ 

the  symbol  2-^>  •  denoting  in  each  case,  that  the  summation  extends 
to  that  part  of  the  bea^  only  which  lies  between  the  given  plane 
of  vertical  section  and  the  point  of  support  (if  any)  to  the  left  of 
that  plana 

Case  2.  The  load  coTVtinuouely  distrvlmted.—^On  any  indefinitely 
short  division  of  the  beam  whose  length  ia  d  x,  ObiA  ^^s^asi^^  ^s^ts^ 
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the  origin  d;",  let  the  intensity  of  the  load  per  unit  of  length  be  w. 
Then  in  the  equations  2  and  3,  given  above,  it  is  only  necessary  to 

substitute  wdxiov  W,  and  the  sign  I  for  the  sign  z 

289.  In  B««Ms  V%x9d  at  Oa«  Bad  Oaly*  and  loaded  on  the  pro- 
jecting portion,  as  in  ^g,  67  of  Article  141,  and  figs.  133  to  136  of 
a  subsequent  Article,  the  shearing  force  and  moment  of  flexure  can 
be  determined  for  any  vertical  section  of  the  projecting  part  of 
the  beam,  without  considering  the  supporting  pressures. 

Let  the  plane  at  which  the  beam  is  fixed  be  taken  as  the  origin ; 
let  c  be  the  length  of  the  projecting  part  of  the  beam.  The  results 
in  the  cases  most  important  in  practice  are  given  in  the  following 
table : — 


EXANPLK. 

SBXAamo  FoBos 
F 

Bbstdivo  MoMsn 
M 

Anywberei 
F 

Greatest 

AnjrwbereL 
M 

Greateet 

I.   Loaded  at  extreme 
end  with  W, 

II.   Uniform  load  of  in- 
tensitw, 

— W 

— W 

— (c— x)W 

— cW 

— w(c — x) 

— wc 

w(€—xy 

2 

wc* 

8 

'     '     ^J     «rj  ..........  . 

III.   Uniform  load  of  in- 
tensity w,  and  ad- 
ditional   load    at 
extreme  end  W, 

— W— «<o— «) 

— W'— wc 

ip(c— x)« 
2 

-Wc-f 

290.  In  Bcwna  Swmportcdi  at  B«ch  Bm^  and  loaded  on  the  inter- 
mediate portion,  like  those  represented  in  fig.  66  of  Article  141, 
and  in  figs.  138  and  140  of  a  subsequent  Article,  it  is  most  conve- 
nient to  take  the  middle  of  the  beam  as  the  origin  of  co-ordinates. 
Then  let  c  denote  the  half-span  of  the  beam,  so  that  2  c  is  the  span, 
or  distance  between  the  points  of  support;  the  positions  of  those 
]K)ints  will  be  expressed  by 


Xi  =  c;  Xi  =  -c;  Xi-x^  =  2c;, 


,(1.) 


which  substitutions  convert  equation  2  of  Article  288  into  the 
ibUowing : — 


'  "  ■  2     "*"      2c 
'"      2  2c     • 


(3.) 
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If  the  load  is  symmetrically  distributed. 
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and 


p.  =  p.  = 


iW 


=  r- 


w. 


.{2  a.) 


■} 


(3.) 


2  • 

I 

The  eqtiations  3  of  Article  288  also  become 

F  =  P,  -  2i'W; 

and  for  a  symmetrically  distributed  load, 

F  =  aJ-W;  M  =  (c-a;)  sJ-W- 2:  •(«"-«)  W....(3  A.) 

The  results  in  the  cases  most  important  in  practice  are  given  in 
the  following  table  : — 


EXAKPLS. 

Sbbauho  Fotci 
F 

SBMDoro  Momarr 
M 

Anywhere. 
F 

Qreatert. 
Fi  or  F, 

Anywhere. 
M 

Greateat 
M,  or  M". 

IV.   Single  load,  W,  in 
middle — 
Left  of  0, 

Bigbt  of  0, 

V.  Single  load,  W,  ap- 
plied at  a/'— 
Left  of  a/*, 

Right  of  0^,..... 

VL   Unifonn  load  of  in- 
tensity, to, 

W 

J 
— W 

T 

W 
2 
— W 

2 

(o-«)W 
2 

4 

2  =M. 

(c+aOW 
2c 

(c+aOW 

2c 
— (c— aOW 

(c+0(o~«)W 

(c»— *«)W 

2c 
(0— aO(c+a;)W 

2c 

=  31"  at  a/' 

J 

2e 

2c 

2c 

wx 

vo 

1(<C»— ««) 

2 

2      ^ 

291.    Mmmtmtm  mf  Flennra   ta  T««m  mf  Mi9md  aad  Iieagth^ — ^For 

practical  purposes,  it  is  often  convenient  to  express  the  greatest 
bending  moment  of  a  beam  in  terms  of  the  totcU  load,  W,  and  un- 
supported  lengthy  I,  of  a  beam,  by  means  of  a  formula  of  this  kind, 

M^  =  mWl, (1.) 

where  m  is  a  numerical  &ctor.     For  beams  fixed  at  one  end^  l^^\ 
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for  beams  supported  at  both  ends,  l=^2c-  the  span ;  for  an  nniform 
load,  W  =  foL  Hence,  comparing  equation  1  with  Examples  I., 
II.,  IV.,  v.,  and  VL  of  Articles  289  and  290,  we  fihd  the  follow- 
ing values  of  the  fiujtor  m : — 

m 

L  Beam  fixed  at  one  end,  loaded  at  the  other, 1. 

IL  Beam  fixed  at  one  end,  loaded  uniformly, ^. 

IV.  Beam  supported  at  both  ends,  loaded  in  the  )  1 

middle, j  i' 

V.  Beam  supported  at  both  ends,  loaded  at  x" )    1  /      4g**\ 
from  the  middle, J    iV         I*  / 

VL  Beam  supported  at  both  ends,  uniformly  loaded,  g. 

292.  VaifMiii  H«Bieac  of  Flezore. — If  a  pair  of  equal  and  oppo- 
site couples,  acting  in  the  same  longitudinal  plane,  be  applied  at 
or  near  the  ends  of  a  beam,  the  part  of  the  beam  intermediate 
between  the  portions  to  which  the  couples  are  applied  is  under  the 
influence  of  an  uniform  mcmierU  offlexurej  and  of  no  altearing  force. 

An  illustration  of  this  is  the  condition  of  that  part  of  the  axle 

of  a  railway  carriage  which  lies  between  the  pair  of  wheels,  if  the 

bearings  are  outside  of  the  wheels,  or  between  the  bearings  if  the 

bearings  ai'e  inside  of  the  wheels.     Let  W  be  the  weight  which 

W 
rests  on  one  pair  of  wheels ;  then  ~  is  the  weight  resting  on  each 

wheel,  and  on  each  bearing.  Let  I  be  the  distance  frt)m  the  centre 
of  each  wheel  to  the  midcQe  of  the  adjoining  bearing.  Then  a  pair 
of  equal  and  opposite  couples,  each  of  the  moment, 

2  ' 

are  applied  to  the  two  ends  of  the  axle ;  and  this  is  the  uniform 
moment  of  flexure  of  the  portion  of  the  axle  lying  between  the 
portions  acted  upon  by  the  forces  which  constitute  the  couples; 
and  the  shearing  force  on  the  same  portion  is  null. 

293.  Bcatatence  of  Fleimre  means,  the  moment  of  the  resistance 
which  a  beam  opposes  to  being  bent  or  broken  across ;  and  if  the 
beam  is  strong  enough,  that  moment,  at  each  cross  section  of  the 
beam,  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  moment  of  the  bending  forces 

ut  the  a&me  cross  section. 
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Let  fig.  130  represent  a  side  view  of  part  of  a  beam  which  is  of 
tmiform  cross  section,  and  which  is  sub- 
jected to  an  uniform  moment  of  flexure ; 
and  let  fig.  130*  represent  the  cross  sex;- 
tion  of  the  same  beain.  It  is  self-evident 
that  the  curvature  produced  in  the  part 
of  the  beam  in  question  must  be  uniform ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  any  longitudinal  line  in  ^*fr  ^^®' 

the  beam,  such  as  its  upper  edge  A  A',  or  its  lower 
edge  B  B',  which  in  the  free  condition  of  the  beam 
is  straight,  must  be  bent  into  an  arc  of  a  circle  ;  and 
that  any  surface  originally  plane  and  longitudinal, 
and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  in  which  the  curva- 
ture takes  place,  such  as  the  upper  surface  A  A,  or 
the  lower  surface  B  B',  must  be  bent  into  a  cylin- 
drical form ;  and  the  cylindrical  surfaces  so  produced 
will  have  a  common  axis.  Any  two  transverse  sectional  planes,  such 
as  A  B  and  A'  B',  which  in  the  free  state  of  the  beam  are  paraUel  to 
each  other,  will  have,  in  the  curved  state  of  the  beam,  positions 
radiating  from  the  axis  of  curvature. 

Therefore,  if  the  portion  of  the  beam  between  the  transverse 
planes  A  B,  A'  B',  be  conceived  to  be  divided  into  layei's,  such  as 
C  C,  originally  plane,  parallel,  and  of  equal  length,  these  layers, 
in  the  bent  condition  of  the  beam,  must  have  lengths  proportional 
to  their  distances  from  the  axis  of  curvature.  The  layers  near  the 
concave  side  of  the  beam,  A  A',  are  shortened  by  the  bending,  and 
the  layers  near  the  convex  side,  B  B',  lengthened  ;  and  there  must 
be  some  intermediate  layer  which  is  neither  lengthened  nor  short- 
ened, but  preserves  its  free  length.  Let  O  O'  be  the  surface  origi- 
nally plane,  now  curved,  at  which  that  layer  is  situated ;  this  is 
called  the  neutral  surface  of  the  beam,  and  the  line  O  O,  fig.  130*, 
in  which  it  intersects  a  given  cross  section,  is  called  the  neutral 
accia  of  that  section. 

The  direct  strains,  or  proportionate  elongations  and  compressions, 
of  the  layers  of  the  beam  are  propoi-tional  to  their  distances  below 
and  above  the  neutral  surface;  and  hence,  within  the  limits  of 
proof  stress,  the  direct  stresses,  or  tensions  and  pressures,  at  the 
different  points  of  the  cross  section  AB,  fig.  130*,  have  intensities 
sensibly  proporticnud  to  tlieir  distances  from  tJue  neut/ral  axis  O  O. 

Therefore  the  direct  stress  at  each  section,  such  as  A  B,  whose 
moment  constitutes  the  resistcmce  to  bending,  is  an  uniforTrdy-vary' 
ing  stress,  as  defined  in  Article  91 ;  and  in  order  that  the  longi- 
tudirud  resultamt  of  that  stress  may  be  null,  the  neutral  axis  (as 
shown  in  that  Article)  must  traverse  the  cenire  of  gravity  of  tJte 
cross  section  A  B. 
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The  moment  of  a  bendiTig  stress  has  already  been  given  in  Article 
92,  equations  3  and  4 ;  and  the  methods  of  determining  the  inte- 
grals I  and  K,  which  occur  in  those  equations,  have  been  explained 
and  illustrated  in  Article  95. 

To  apply  the  equations  of  those  Articles  to  the  present  purpose, 
let  p  be  the  intensity  of  the  direct  stress  at  a  layer  of  the  beam 
whose  distance  from  the  neutral  axis  is  y :  height  above  the  neutral 
axis  being  considered  as  positive,  and  depth  below  it  as  n^ative. 
Then  because  a  moment  of  flexure  tending  to  make  the  beam  con- 
cave upwards  has  been  treated  as  positive,  it  is  convenient,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  unnecessary  use  of  negative  signs,  to  consider  the  con- 
stant ratio  ^  as  positive  when  it  is  such  as  to  give  resistance  to  an 

upward  moment  of  flexure  ;  that  is,  when  pisA  thrust  for  positive 

values  of  y,  and  a  pull  for  negative  values ;  consequently,  p  Ib  to 

I.  •  J      J       f  positive  )  J.  -x  •       f  tlnmst. ) 

be  considered  as  <  ^      . .      >  according  as  it  is  a  <      ii       > 

This  being  understood,  we  have,  for  the  moment  of  the  resistance 
opposed  by  the  beam  to  bending, 

M=?.v(i'  +  K'); (1) 

If 

and  for  the  angle  made  by  the  neutral  axis  with  the  direction  of 
the  axes  of  the  bending  couples, 

/te  =  -  arc  -tan  j; (2.) 

I  and  K  being  found  by  the  methods  of  Article  95. 

In  some  cases,  a  more  convenient  form  of  equation  2  is  that 
which  gives  ^,  the  angle  made  by  the  neutral  axis  with  its  conjur 
gate  aods,  in  which  the  plane  of  the  bending  forces  cuts  the  plane 
of  section  A  B,  viz.  : — 

cotan  •  tf  =  Y  (3.) 

In  almost  every  case  which  occurs  in  practice,  the  plane  of  the 
bending  forces  cuts  each  cross  section  of  the  beam  in  one  or  other 
of  its  principal  axes,  for  which  K  =  0,  ^  =  0,  tf  =  90^ ;  and  then  equa- 
tion 1  becomes 

M=^ , (4.) 

y 

In  beams  whose  transverse  sections  and  moments  of  flexure  are  not 

uniform,  no  error  appreciable  in  practice  is  produced  by  applying 

equation  4  to  each  cross  section,  and  to  the  moment  of  flexure  which 
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acts  npon  it,  as  if  the  giyen  section  and  moment  belonged  to  an 
uniform  beam  with  an  uniform  moment  of  flexure. 

294.  The  Tnuisvene  Scnasth  of  a  beam,  ultimate,  proof,  or  work- 
ing, as  the  case  may  be,  is  the  load  required  to  break  it  across,  or 
to  produce  the  proof  stress  or  the  working  stress,  as  the  case  may 
be.  It  is  found  by  equating  the  greatest  moment  of  flexure,  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  the  load  and  length,  as  in  Article  291,  to  the 
moment  of  resistance  at  the  cross  section  where  that  moment  of 
flexure  acts :  such  moment  of  resistance  being  foimd  from  the  equa- 
tions of  Article  293,  by  putting  for  p  the  ultimate,  proof,  or 
working  direct  stress  of  the  material,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  for 
y  the  distance  from  the  neutral  axis  to  the  point  in  the  given  cross 
section  where  the  limiting  stress  p  is  first  attained.     That  point 

will  be  at  the  <  ^^^^^®  I  gi(je  of  the  beam,  accordinff  as  the  mate- 

I  convex   \  ,  . '  ^ 

•  1    •  ^    ^        j-i    X    I  pressure.  ) 

nal  gives  way  most  readily  to  |  ^^^^^    > 

In  fig.  131,  A  represents  a  beam  of  a  granular  material,  like  cast 
iron,  giving  way  by  the  crushing 
of  the  concave  side,  out  of  which 
a  sort  of  wedge  is  forced.  B  re- 
presents a  b^un  giving  way  by 
the  tearing  asunder  of  the  con-  Ilg.  181. 

vex  side. 

In  a  beam  sjrmmetrical  above  and  below,  or  otherwise  of  such  a 
form  that  the  neutral  axis  is  at  the  middle  of  the  depth  of  the 
cross  section,  if  A  is  that  depth, 

and  the  limiting  value  of  p  is  the  resistance  to  pressure  or  to  ten- 
sion, whichever  is  least 

For  other  forms  of  section,  let 

y  =.y^  for  the  concave  side ;  and 
=  y^  for  the  convex  aide ; 

and  let  the  limiting  stresses  be 

p  =/,  for  pressure  j  and 
=yi  for  tension; 

then  the  beam  will  give  way  by  j  ^^n^  I   ^^^^^^^^^^  as  ???  is 

{n«-  -^; t) 

This  point  having  been  determined,  the  equation  from  which  the 
strength  of  the  beam  may  be  found  is 
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Mo=  m  W;  =  ^ (2.) 

y 

When  the  hreaking  load  is  in  question,  the  co-efficient/  is  what 
is  called  the  modvlua  of  rupture  of  the  material  It  does  not  always 
agree  with  the  resistance  of  the  same  material  to  direct  crashing  or 
direct  tearing,  but  has  a  special  value,  which  can  be  found  by 
experiments  on  cross-breaking  only.  One  of  the  causes  of  this 
])henomenon  is  probably  the  fact,  already  stated  in  Article  257, 
that  tlio  resistance  of  a  material  to  a  direct  stress  is  increased  by 
preventing  or  diminishing  the  sdteration  of  its  transverse  dimen- 
sions ;  and  another  cause  may  be  the  fact,  that  the  strength  of 
masses  of  metal,  especially  when  cast,  is  greater  in  the  external 
layer,  or  skiuy  tlian  in  the  interior  of  the  mass.  When  a  bar  is 
directly  torn  asimder,  the  strength  indicated  is  that  of  the  weakest 
]Hirt  of  the  mass,  which  is  in  the  centre ;  when  it  is  broken  across, 
the  strength  indicated  is  that  either  of  the  skin,  which  is  the 
strongest  part,  or  of  some  part  near  the  skin  (See  the  Article  296). 

When  the  proof  load  or  working  load  is  in  question,  the  co-effi- 
cient/is  the  modulus  of  rupture  divided  by  a  suitable  factor  of 
s<\fotiff  as  to  which  see  Article  247. 

295.  TraasTOTM  SireBgai  la  Ttaemm  •€  Brcadtli  and  OcpCh. — From 

the  principles  explained  in  Article  95,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
nioniouts  of  inoi*tia,  I,  of  similar  sections  are  to  each  other  as  the 
bn'iulths,  and  as  the  cubes  of  the  deptha  If,  therefore,  6  be  the 
briMidth,  and  h  the  depth,  of  the  rectangle  circumscribing  the  cross 
w»otion  of  a  given  Warn  at  the  point  whei-e  the  moment  of  flexure 
is  greatest,  we  may  put 

I=n'6A' (1.) 

f**  Inking  a  numerical  factor  depending  on  the  form  of  the  section. 
It  is  also  evident,  that  for  similar  tigures,  the  values  of  y  are  as 
the  depths  ;  so  that  we  may  put 

y  =  m'A  (2.) 

m'  being  another  numerical  factor  depending  on  the  form  of  section. 
If  the  si^etiou  is  symmetrical  alwve  and  below,  w'  =  \.  Thus  it 
apfHHirs,  Uiat  the  rtsiMa^icts  of  flextire  qf'similnr  cross  seciums  are 
as  their  hreoiiths  ami  as  the  sqttares  of  their  depthsy  and  that  equation 
2  of  Article  2l>4,  which  expn»sst>s  equality  between  the  greatest 
moment  of  ttexun\  as  8tat<Hi  in  terms  of  the  load  and  lengthy  and 
the  nMustiuuv  of  the  cn^ss  section  where  that  moment  acts,  is  equi- 
valent to  the  following  : — 

M^  =  ia\f  I  =  tifhW (3.) 
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•1 
where  n  =  —  is  a  numerical  factor  depending  on  the  form  of  cross 

section  of  the  beam,  and  m  is  the  numerical  factor  depending  on 
the  mode  of  distribution  of  the  loading  and  supporting  forces,  of 
which  examples  have  been  given  in  Article  291. 

The  following  table  gives  examples  of  the  values  of  the  three 
£BU^rs,  n'y  m',  n,  for  some  of  the  more  usual  forms  of  cross  section : 


FoBM  OF  Cross  Sections. 
I.  Rectanffle  6  A.  

I 

"""ybh^' 

1 

12 

1 

2 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 
g 

(including  square) 

II.  Ellipse- 
Vertical  axis  A, 1 

Horizontal  axis  b,  ...  > 
(including  circle)     j 

IIL  Hollow  rectangle,  b  h^ 
— b'hf'j  also  I-formed 
section,  where  6' is  the  • 
sum  of  the  breadths  of 
the  lateral  hollows,... 

IV.   Hollow  square — 

A«-A'2 / 

4 

V.  Hollow  ellipse, 

VJ,  TTollo""^ '^irclf^,  -,,,,--,- 

X           1 

64  "  20-4 
=  0-0491 

X           1 

32     10-2 
=  0O982 

12V    bhy 

1/      6'A'3v 
6V^      bhO 

12  \       W 

1 
2 

6  V      W 

1    A     b'h'^\      1 
20-4  V      bhy     2 

1  n-b'h'^\ 
10-2  V     bhy 

20-4  V        W 

1 
2 

10-2V      /*V 

In  using  the  equation  3  for  any  of  the  purposes  to  which  it  may 
be  applied — such  as  computing  the  strength  of  a  beam  of  which 
the  dimensions  and  figure  are  given,  or  fixing  the  transverse  dimen- 
sions of  a  beam  of  which  the  strength,  length,  and  figure  are  given 
— care  is  to  be  taken  to  use  the  same  unit  of  measure  throughout 
the  calculation;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  transverse  dimensions,  as 
is  usually  the  case,  are  stated  in  inches,  and  the  oo-effident  of 
strength  /in  poimds  on  the  square  inch,  the  length  I  should  be 
stated  in  inches  also.  This  caution  is  necessary  on  account  of  that 
diversity  of  units  which  is  characteristic  of  British  measures. 

296.  A  TbU«  •€  the  B— If  fw  •f  Hatariite  t»  1 


is  given  at  the  end  of  the  volume.     It  giveB  v«l\\«i^  o1  >i>[i^  t&sAx^^ 
of  rapture,  being  that  for  which  the  oo-«6t<a!eiit  /  «tetti^a\x^  Ksi^as^ 
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294,  equation  2,  and  in  Article  295,  equation  3,  when  mWlis  the 
breaking  moment  It  will  be  observed,  that  this  modulus  is,  for 
most  materials,  intermediate  between  the  tenacity  and  the  registance 
to  direct  crushing. 

297.  CmM  iraa  Bcubb. — ^The  values  of  the  modulus  of  rupture 
for  cast  iron  require  special  remark.  It  had  for  some  time  been 
known,  that  while  the  direct  tenacity  of  cast  iron  (as  determined  by 
Mr.  Hodgkinson)  is  on  an  average  16,500  lbs.  per  sqiiare  inch,  the 
modulus  of  rupture  of  rectangular  cast  iron  besoms  is  on  an  average 
about  40,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  or  two  and  a-half  times  as  great 
This  was  supposed  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  assumption,  that  the 
stress  on  a  cross  section  of  a  cast  iron  beam  is  not  an  uniformly 
varying  stress,  and  that  the  neutral  axis  does  not  traverse  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  section.  But  in  1855,  Mr.  William  Henry 
Barlow,  by  experiments  of  which  an  account  is  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  that  year,  showed, — in  the  first  place, 
that  the  stress  is  an  uniformly  varying  stress,  and  that  the  neutral 
axis,  in  symmetrical  sections  at  all  events,  traverses  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  section, — and  in  the  second  place,  that  the  modulus 
of  rupture  has  various  values,  ranging  from  the  mere  direct  tenacity 
of  the  iron  up  to  about  two  and  a-third  times  that  tenacity,  accord- 
ing to  the  figure  of  the  cross  section  of  the  beam. 

The  beams  on  which  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Barlow,  now  referred 
to,  were  made,  were  in  some  cases  of  a  solid  rectangular  section, 
and  in  other  cases  of  an  open-work  rectangular  section,  consisting  of 
equal  rectangular  upper  and  lower  horizontal  bars,  with  alternate 
open  spaces  and  vertical  connecting  bars  between.  As  far  as  those 
experiments  went,  they  were  in  accordance  with  the  following 
empirical  formula : — 

/=/o+/.5, (1.) 

where y  is  the  modulus  of  rupture  of  the  beam  in  question;  ^  the 
direct  tenacity  of  the  iron  of  which  it  is  made ;  /',  a  co-efficient 

determined  empirically ;  and  y- ,  the  ratio  which  the  e%>^  of  solid 

metal  H  in  the  cross  section  of  the  beam  bears  to  the  total  depth  of 
section  k»  The  following  were  the  vsdues  of  the  constants  for  the 
cast  iron  experimented  on  : — 

Direct  tenacity,     f^  =  18,750  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  \ 

/=  23,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  i  I (2.) 

=  l^^o  nearly.  j 

:  Barlow  has  since  made  further  experiments  on  cast  iron 
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beams  of  various  forms  of  section,  and  also  experiments  on  Tvrought 
iron  beams,  showing,  though  not  so  conclusively,  variations  in  the 
modulus  of  rapture  of  wrought  iron  analogous  to  those  which  have 
been  proved  to  exist  in  the  case  of  cast  iron ;  but  as  those  fiurther 
experiments,  though  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  have  not 
yet  been  published  in  detail,  it  would  be  premature  to  make  remarks 
on  them  here. 

Mr.  Barlow  has  proposed  a  theory  of  those  phenomena,  to  the 
effect  that  the  curvature  of  the  layers  of  the  beam  produces  a 
peculiar  kind  of  resistance  to  bending,  distinct  from  that  which 
arises  from  the  direct  elasticity;  and  he  adduces  in  support  of  that 
theory  the  &ct  that  the  additional  strength  represented  by  the 
second  term  of  equation  1  increases  with  the  ultimate  curvature  of 
the  beam ;  that  is,  its  curvature  just  before  breaking.  Another 
conceivable  theory  has  already  been  mentioned  in  Article  294,  viz., 
that  the  strength  of  a  metal  bar,  and  in  particular  of  a  cast  iron 
bar,  is  greatest  at  the  akin,  and  diminished  towards  the  interior ; 
that  the  tenacity  found  by  directly  tearing  a  bar  asunder,  ^o*  is  the 
tenacity  of  the  interior;  that  the  modulus  of  rupture  of  a  solid 
rectangular  beam,yo  +  /*,  is  the  tenacity  of  the  skin,  and  that  the 
modulus  of  rupture  of  an  open-work  beam  is  the  tenacity  at  a 
distance  from  the  skin  depending  on  the  form  of  section.  But  until 
conclusive  experimental  data  shall  have  been  obtained,  all  theories 
on  the  subject  must  be  considered  as  provisional  only. 

298.  The  Sectloa    •€  B^md  Scnasth    for   Cmst  Mwmm  Bmums  was 

first  proposed  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  in  consequence 
of  his  discovery  of  the  fact,  that  the  resistance  of 
cast  iron  to  direct  crushing  is  more  than  six  times 
its  resistance  to  tearing.     It  consists,  as  in  fig.  132, 

of  a  lower  fiange  B,  an  upper  fiange  A,  and  a  vertical   p ^.-j. ^ 

web  connecting  them.     The  sectional  area  of  the 

lower  fiange,  which  is  subjected  to  tension,  is  nearly 

six  times  that  of  the  upper  fiange,  which  is  subjected         *^'  ^^^' 

to  thrust.     In  order  that  the  beam,  when  cast,  may  not  be  liable 

to  crack  from  unequal  cooling,  the  vertical  web  has  a  thickness  at 

its  lower  side  equal  to  that  of  the  lower  fiange,  and  at  its  upper 

side  equal  to  that  of  the  upper  fiange. 

The  tendency  of  beams  of  this  class  to  break  by  tearing  of  the 
lower  fiange  is  slightly  greater  than  the  tendency  to  break  by 
crushing  of  the  upper  fiange;  and  their  modulus  of  rupture  is  equal, 
or  nearly  equal,  to  the  direct  tenacity  of  the  iron  of  which  they  are 
made,  being,  on  an  average  of  different  kinds  of  iron,  16,500  lbs. 
per  square  inch. 

Let  the  ai*eas  and  depths  of  the  parts  of  which  the  section  ixL  ^%. 
132  consists  be  denoted  as  follows  : — 
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Areas.         Deoths. 

Upper  flange, Aj,  ky 

Lower  flange, A^,  Ay 

Vertical  web, A3,  A3. 

Totals,...Aj-f  A24- Aj^A,^^  -{'  h^  +  h^^h. 

No  appreciable  error  will  arise  from  treating  the  section  of  the 
vertical  web  as  rectangular  instead  of  trapezoidal  The  height  of 
the  neutral  axis  above  the  lower  side  of  this  section  is 

h      (A^  +  A3)  Ag  —  (Ag  +  A3)  A^  ^  (^2— A,)  As n) 

^*~2  2A  ^    ^ 

Then  by  applying  the  formula  of  Article  95,  Example  VI.,  to  this 
case,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  section  is  found  to  be  as  follows : — 

+  AiA,(Ai  +  As)«  +  AjA,(A2  +  A,)«}; (2.) 

and  the  strength  of  the  beam  is  expressed  by  the  equation 

m  =  mWl=^ (3.) 

It  is  seldom  necessary,  however,  to  use  the  formulsB  1  and  2  in 
all  their  complexity;  the  following  approximate  formula  being 
usually  sufficiently  near  the  truth  for  practical  purposes,  and  its 
error  being  on  the  safe  side.  Let  A'  be  the  depth  fix>m  the  middle 
of  the  upper  flange  to  the  middle  of  the  lower  flange ;  then 

Mo=mW;=/,A'A2 (4.) 

299.  Bmuu  •€  Valftni  Scnasth  are  those  in  which  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  cross  section 
are  varied  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  its  ultimate  or 
proof  resistance  bears  at 
each  point  of  the  beam  the 
same  proportion  to  the 
moment  of  flexure.  That 
resistance,  for  figures  of 
the  same  l^ind,  being  pro- 
portional to  the  breadth 
and  to  the  square  of  the 
depth,  can  be  varied  either 
by  varying  the  breadth, 
the  depth,  or  both.     The 


¥\g.  183. 


Fig.  184. 


Hg.  18ft. 


Fig.  186. 
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law  of  Tariation  depends  upon  the  mode  of  variation  of  the  moment 
of  flexure  of  the  b^un  from  point  to  point,  and  this  depends  on  the 


Fig.  140. 


distribution  of  the  load  and  of  the  supporting  forces,  in  a  way 
which  has  been  exemplified  in  Articles  289  and  290.  When  the 
depth  of  the  beam  is  made  uniform,  and  the  breadth  varied,  the 
v^tical  longitudinal  section  is  rectangular,  and  the  plan  is  of  a 
figure  depending  on  the  mode  of  variation  of  the  breadth.  When 
the  breadth  of  the  beam  is  made  uniform,  and  the  depth  varied, 
the  plan  is  rectangular,  and  the  vertical  longitudinal  section  is  of  a 
figure  depending  on  the  mode  of  variation  of  the  depth.  The 
following  table  gives  examples  of  the  results  of  those  principles  : — 


Mode  of  Loading 
and  Supporting. 

proportional  to 

Depth  A  constant; 
FigareofPlan. 

Breadth  6  constant; 

Flfure  of 
Vertical  Lonffitadinal 

Section. 

L  (Figs.   183,  134). 
FixedatA,  load- 
ed at  B 

Distance  from  B. 

Triangle,  apex  at 
B,  fig.  133. 

Parabola,  vertex 
at  B,  fig.  134. 

II.  (Figs.  185,  186). 
Fixed  at  A,  nni- 
foimly  loaded,... 

III.  (Figs.  187,  188). 
Supported  at  A 
and  B,  loaded  at 
c 

Square  of  distance 
from  B. 

Pair  of  parabolas, 

vertices  touching 

each  other  at  B, 

fig.  135. 

Triangle,  apex  at 
B,  fig.  136. 

Distance  from 

acyacent  point  of 

support 

Pair  of  triangles, 

common  base  at 

C,  apices  at  A  and 

B,  fig.  137. 

Pair  of  parabolas, 

vertices  at  A  and 

B,  meeting  at  C, 

fig.  188. 

IV.  (Figs.  139,  140> 
Supported  at  A 
and  B,  uniformly 
loaded. 

Product  of  dis- 
tances from  points 
of  support 

Pair  of  parabolas, 

vertices  at  C,  C, 

in  middle  of  beam ; 

common  base  A  B, 

fig.  189. 

Ellipse  A  D  B, 
fig.  140. 

I 

< 
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The  formulae  and  figures  for  a  conttarU  depth  are  applicable  to  the 
breadths  of  the  flanges  of  the  x-shaped  girders  described  in  Article 
298.  In  applying  the  principles  of  this  Article,  it  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  the  shearing  force  has  not  yet  been  taken  into  account; 
and  that,  consequently,  the  figures  described  in  the  above  table 
require,  at  and  near  the  places  where  they  taper  to  edges,  some 
additional  mateiial  to  enable  them  to  withstand  that  force.  In 
figs.  137  and  139,  such  additional  material  is  shown,  disposed  in 
the  form  of  projections  or  palms  at  the  points  of  support,  which 
serve  both  to  resist  the  shearing  force,  and  to  give  latenJ  stcsadiness 
to  the  beams. 

300.  PM«f  DeflectioB  0f  Bcuna. — Reverting  to  ^,  130,  it  is 
evident  that  if  «  represents  the  proportionate  elongation  of  the 
layer  C  C,  whose  distance  from  the  neutral  sur^EM^e  O  O*  is  y,  and 
if  r  be  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  neutral  sur&ce,  we  must  have 

1  :  1  +  «  :  :  r  :  r  +  y; 

and  consequently,  the  radius  of  curvature  is 

and  the  curvcUure,  which  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  radius  of  curvature, 
is  expressed  by  the  equation 

Let  p  be  the  direct  stress  at  the  layer  C  CT,  and  E  the  modulus 
o/dcuticity  of  the  material ;  then  «  =  ^  >  and  consequently,  the  cur- 
vature has  the  following  values : — 

1        ;>         M 

r  "  E  y  "■  EI' ^^'^ 

the  second  value  being  deduced  from  the  first  by  means  of  equation 
4  of  Article  293. 

When  the  quantity  -  =  y  varies  for  different  points  of  the  beam, 

the  curvature  varies  also. 

Suppose  now  that  the  beam  is  under  its  proof  toad,  and  let  Mo 
denote  the  greatest  moment  of  flexure  arising  from  that  load,  I^  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross  section  at  which  that  moment  acts, 
and  yo  ^^  distance  from  the  neutral  axis  of  that  section  to  the 
layer  where  the  limiting  intensity y*of  the  stress  is  attained.  Then 
the  cuTVAtare  will  be. 
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at  the  section  of  greatest  stress,  - 

^0 


1        /         Mo 


at  any  other  aection, 


1-  ^ 
r  ~  EI 


/ 


EIo' 
MI, 


Ey,IM,- 


(2.) 


The  exact  int^ration  of  this  equation  for  slender  springs,  in 
certain  cases,  will  be  considered  in  a  subsequent  Article.  For 
beams  it  is  int^rated  approximately  in  the  following  manner : — 

Let  the  middle  of  the  neutral  axis  of  the  section  of  greatest  stress 
be  taken  as  the  origin  of  co-ordinates,  and  represented  by  A  in  figs. 


Fig.  141. 


Fig.  142. 


141  and  142.  For  a  beam  supported  at  both  ends  and  symme- 
trically loaded,  A  is  in  the  middle  of  the  beam  (fig.  141).  For  a 
beam  fixed  at  one  end  and  projecting,  A  is  at  the  fixed  end  (fig. 
142).  Let  the  beam  be  so  fixed  or  supported  that  at  this  point  its 
neutral  surface  shall  be  horizontal,  and  let  a  horizontal  tangent, 
A  X  0,  to  that  surface  at  that  point  be  taken  as  the  axis  of  abs^sss. 

Let  A  C,  the  horizontal  distance  from  the  origin  to  one  end  of  the 
beam,  be  denoted  by  c,  which,  as  in  Articles  289  and  290,  is  the 
length  of  the  projecting  portion  of  a  beam  fixed  at  one  end,  and  the 
half-span  of  a  beam  supported  at  both  ends  and  symmetrically 

loaded.  Let  A  X,  the  abscissa  of  any  other  point  in  the  beam  =  x. 
Let  A  B  D  be  the  curved  form  assumed  by  the  neutral  surface  when 
the  beam  is  bent,  which  form,  in  a  beam  supported  at  both  ends,  is 
concave  upwards,  as  in  fig.  141,  and  in  a  beam  fixed  at  one  end 

concave  downwards,  as  in  fig.  142.  Let  X  £  =  t;  be  the  ordinate 
of  any  point  £  in  the  curve  A  B  D ;  being  the  difference  of  level 

between  that  point  and  the  origin  A.  Let  C  D  =  t^^  be  the  greatest 
ordinate  :  this  is  what  is  termed  tlie  deflection. 

The  indmaHon  of  the  beam  at  any  point  B,  is  expressed  by  the 
equation 

dv 

%  =:  arc  tan  -j—  ; 
ax 

and  the  curvature,  being  the  rate  of  variation  of  the  inclination  in 
a  given  length  of  the  curve,  is  expressed  by  * 


\ 
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di 

da 


di 


dx 


V 


1  + 


d^ 
dsf 


But  in  cases  which  occur  in  practice,  the  curvature  of  the  beam  is 

so  slight,  that  the  arc  t  is  sensibly  equal  to  its  tangent,  the  dope 

d  V 

-J—;  and  the  elementary  axe  dsia  sensibly  equal  to  its  horizontal 

dx 

projection  c^  x ;  so  that  the  following  equations  may  be  used  without 
sensible  error : — 


Slope, 


Curvature, 


dv 


1 
r 


dx' 

di  __  d^v 
dx      dx^' 


.(3.) 


Therefore,  when  the  curvature  at  each  point  is  given  by  equation 
2,  the  slope  and  the  ordinate  are  to  be  found  by  two  successive 
integrations,  as  shown  by  the  following  equations  : — 


Slope, 


Ordinate, 


MI, 


IMo 


;o  Ey,  joJoIMo 


.(4.) 


The  greatest  slope  ii — that  is,  the  slope  at  D — and  the  deflection 
or  greatest  ordinate  v^  are  found  by  performing  the  complete  inte- 
grations between  the  limits  x  =  0  and  x  =  c, 

[Headers  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  integral  calculus  are 
reterred  to  Article  81  for  explanations  of  the  nature  of  the  process 
of  integration.] 

MIa 

In  both  the  integrals  of  the  formulas  4,  the  quantity  j--^^  & 

numerical  ratio  depending  on  the  mode  of  distribution  of  the  load- 
ing and  supporting  forces,  and  the  mode  of  variation  of  the  section 
of  the  beam.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  we  must  have  the  complete 
integrals 

where  m"  and  n"  are  two  numerical  factors  depending  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  forces  and  the  figure  of  the  beam ;  so  that  the 
greatetft  slope  and  the  deflecUon  are  g^ven  by  the  equations 
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(6.) 


For  beams  of  similar  figures,  and  similarly  loaded  and  supported, 
yo  is  as  the  depth,  and  c  as  the  length ;  hence,  for  snch  beams,  the 
grtai/egt  dope  under  the  proof  load  is  direcUy  as  the  lengthy  and 
inveredy  as  the  depth ;  a/nd  the  proof  deflection  is  directly  as  the 
equare  of  the  length,  and  inveredy  as  the  depth 

The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  the  factors  m'*  and  n"  for 
some  of  the  more  ordinary  cases  of  beams  of  uniform  eectiony  in 

which  the  ratio  yW^  beii^g  simply  equal  to  ^,  depends  on  the 

distribution  of  the  load  alone,  and  may  be  found  by  the  aid  of  the 
tables  of  Articles  289  and  290. 


I.  Constant  moment  of  flexure, 

FixKP  AT  One  End. 
IL  Loaded  at  extreme  end, 

IIL  TJniformlv  loaded 

M 
Mo 

m" 

n" 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1-? 
c 

1 
2 

1 
3 

1 
4 

('-9' 

I 
"3 

Supported  at  Both  Ends. 
IV.  Loaded  in  the  middle, 

V.  \J  niformlv  loaded, 

1-5 

C 

1 
2 

1 
3 

■-? 

2 
3 

5 
12 

For  a  beam  of  uniform  strength  and  uniform  depth,  the  quantity 

Y  is  constant  \  hence  in  every  such  beam,  in  what  manner  soever 

it  may  be  supported  and  loaded,  the  curvature  is  uniform,  as  in  the 
case  of  Example  L  of  the  above  table.     For  a  beam  of  uniform 

strength  and  uniform  breadth,  the  quantity  -=-    is  constant ;  and 

therefore  in  such  beams, 

IMo""/4' ^'"^ 
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Ao  being  the  depth  at  the  section  of  greatest  bending  moment,  and 
h  the  depth  at  any  other  section.  The  following  table  shows  some 
of  the  consequences  of  these  principles  : — 


VI.    Uniform   strength) 
and  uniform  depth,....  j 

VIL    Uniform  strength, 
uniform  breadth;  &ed 
at  one  end,  loaded  at 
the  other, 

VIII.    Uniform  strength, 
uniform  breadth ;  sup- 
ported at  both  ends, 
loaded  in  the  middle,.. 

IX.    Uniform  strength,  ] 
uniform  breadth;  &ed 
at  one  end,  uniformly 
loaded, 

X.    Uniform  strength, 
unifoim  breadth ;  sup- 
ported at  both  ends, 
uniformly  loaded, 

MIo 
IMo 

m" 

n" 

1 

1 

1 
2 

v^ 

2 

2 
3 

V' 

V    c — X 

2 

2 
3 

c 

C X 

Infinite. 

1 

c 

2=1-5708 

2  - 1  =  0-5708 

Jc'    x" 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  values  of  nh"  and  n''  for  beams 
of  uniform  strength,  as  given  in  the  above  table,  are  somewhat 
less  than  those  which  occur  in  practice,  because,  in  computing  the 
table,  no  account  has  been  taken  of  the  additional  material  which 
is  placed  at  the  ends  of  such  beams,  in  order  to  give  sufficient 
resistance  to  shearing. 

The  error  thus  arising  applies  chiefly  to  m",  the  factor  for  the 
maximum  slope.  For  the  factor  for  the  deflection,  n!'y  the  error  is 
inconsiderable,  as  experiment  has  shown. 

301.  I>eflecU«H  foMMd  by  OrapUc  €«MaCrBcti«a. — The  great  length 

of  the  radii  of  curvature,  which  are  the  reciprocals  of  the  curva- 
tures given  by  equation  2  of  Article  300,  and  the  smallness  of  the 
ordinates  of  the  curve  of  the  neutral  surfleu^e,  in  all  cases  which 
occur  in  practice,  render  it  neither  practicable  nor  useful  to  draw 
the  figure  of  that  curve  in  its  natural  proportions.  But  the  following 
process,  invented,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Wild,  enables 
a  diagram,  to  be  drawn,  which  TepTe^ii^;^,  ^t\i  ^  \i«ar  a\)^roach  to 
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aocnracy,  that  curve,  with  its  vertical  dimensioru  exaggertUed^  so  as 
to  show  conspicaonsly  the  slopes  and  ordiiiates 

CSompute,  by  equation  2  of  Article  300^  the  radii  of  curvatare 
for  a  series  of  eqni-distant  points  in  the  beam.  Diminish  all  those 
radii  in  any  proportion  which  may  be  convenient,  and  draw  a  curve 
composed  of  small  circular  arcs  with  the  diminished  radii  Then  in 
the  same  ratio  that  the  radii,  as  compared  with  the  horizontal  scale 
of  the  drawing,  are  diminished,  will  the  vertical  scale  of  the  draw- 
ing, according  to  which  the  ordinates  are  shown,  be  exaggerated. 

302.   Tke  Pr»pMti«H  •r  the  Ormteat  Depth  m€  a  Beam  im  the  Spaa 

is  so  r^ulated,  that  its  greatest  deflection  shall  not  exceed  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  span  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  con- 
sistent vrith  convenience.  That  proportion,  from  various  examples, 
appears  to  be — 

For  the  working  load,  |^  =  &om  ^  to  ^. 
For  the  proof  load, ...  A  =  from  A  to  ±. 

The  determination  of  the  proportion,  ^— ,  of  the  greatest  depth  of 

the  beam  to  the  span,  so  as  to  give  the  required  stiffiiess,  is  effected 
by  the  aid  of  equation  6  of  Article  300,  fix>m  which  we  obtain 

2c~2Eyo* 
Now  yo  :=  ^'^  ^'  being  a  numerical  factor,  which  for  symmetri- 
cal sections  is  ^ ;  and  consequently  the  required  ratio  is  given  by 

the  equation 

h         Vo  n"fc  rCf      2  c  . 


2  c""2m'c'~2w»'Evi     4w'E'   v, ' 


n" 


an  expression  consisting  of  three  fieu^rs  :  a  factor,  •- — y,  depending 

on  the  distribution  of  the  load  and  the  figure  of  the  beam ;  a  factor, 

— ^  being  the  prescribed  ratio  of  the  span  to  the  deflection ;  and  a 

factor,  4=^y  being  the  ^proof  strain,  or  the  working  strain,  of  the 

material,  as  the  case  may  be. 

To  illustrate  this,  let  the  beam  be  under  its  working  load,  uni- 
formly distributed^  and  let  it  be  of  unifonxi  a^^oii^ioSi^^  sj^^^^aoj^. 
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below.  Thenn' = -,  f»' = -.  Let -?=  1000  be  the  prescribed 
ratio  of  the  span  to  the  working  deflection.  Let  the  material  be 
wrought  iron,  for  which  qTwwv  is  a  safe  value  for  the  working  strain 

An        5     1000        5  1 


2c  "■  24'  3000  "  72  "  14-4  ' 

which  is  very  nearly  the  average  proportion  of  depth  to  span 
adopted  for  wrought  iron  girders  in  practice. 

303.  The  0l*pe  aad   DefleetiMi  cf  a  Bcmm  aadcr  mmf  IimUI  are 

given  by  the  following  formulie  : — 


0) 


To  integrate  these  equations,  it  is  only  necessary  to  substitute 

f 
for  the  constant  £uHx)r  ~,  in  the  equations  4,  5,  6,  Article  300,  its 

equivalent  -=r^,  M  o  being  now  not  the  proo/*  moment  of  flexure,  but 

the  actual  moment  of  flexure  at  the  point  where  the  beam  is  hori- 
zontal j  that  is  to  say. 

Greatest  slope  ij  =     ,, -.     ;  deflection  v,  =     .p,- — ...(^0 

Jli  lo  iiilo 

m"  and  n"  being  factors  depending  on  the  distribution  of  the  load, 
and  having  the  values  given  in  the  table  of  Article  300.  Now  the 
value  of  the  moment  of  flexure  is  given  in  terms  of  the  load  and 
length  by  equation  1  of  Article  291,  and  the  ensuing  table,  viz., 
M^  =  771 W  / ;  and  the  value  of  Iq,  in  terms  of  the  dimensions  of 
the  rectangle  circumscribing  the  cross  section,  is  given  by  equation 
1  of  Article  295,  and  the  ensuing  table,  viz.,  Iq  =  n'  6  A' ;  hence  the 
above  equations  2  become 


t^ 


t/i  = 


(3.) 


Moreover,  ^  =  c,  or  =  2  c,  according  as  the  beam  is  fixed  at  one  end 
odIj,  or  supported  at  both ;  so  that  if  m"',  n"',  be  a  pair  of  numeri- 
caJ  &Lctora,  whose  values  are,  for  beamft  flxed  at  one  end  only. 
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ml"  =s  ml'm',  vT  =  n"*!*; 


and  for  beams  supported  at  both  ends, 

m"*  =  2fn!'m',  nT  =  2n''m; 
the  equations  3  become 

*'  -  n'E6A»^     '  "  n'Ebh* ^  ^^ 

Whence  it  appears,  that  the  deflections  of  similar  beams  nnder 
equal  loads  are  as  the  cubes  of  their  lengths,  and  irwersdy  as  their 
breadths  and  the  cubes  of  their  depths. 

The  values  of  n>'  =  r-fz,  for  the  ordinary  forms  of  cross  section,  are 

given  in  the  table  of  Article  295.  The  following  table  gives  the 
values  of  mT  and  n"'  for  different  modes  of  loading  and  support- 
ing, for  beams  of  uniform  cross  section,  and  for  beams  of  uniform 
strength: — 

m  n 

Factor  for    Factor  for 

A.  Uniform  Cross  Section.              slope.      Deflection. 
L  Fixed  at  one  end,  loaded  at  the  other, ?     ^. 

IL  Fixed  at  one  end,  loaded  uniformly, ^     -. 

IIL  Supported  at  both  ends,  loaded  in  the  middle,  tt     ^* 

lY .  Supported  at  both  ends,  imiformly  loaded, . .  ^     — . 

B,  TJNiFORii  Strength  and  Uniform 

Depth. 

Y.  Fixed  at  one  end,  loaded  at  the  other, 1  -. 

YI.  Fixed  at  one  end,  loaded  uniformly, 5  j. 

YII.  Supported  at  both  ends,  loaded  in  the  middle,  ^  j. 

YIII.  Supported  at  both  ends,  loaded  uniformly,..  -  r. 
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.w 


C,  Uniform  Strength  and  Uniform     Factor  for    Factor  for 
Breadth.  slope. 


IX.  Fixed  at  one  end,  loaded  at  the  other, 2 

X.  Fixed  at  one  end,  nnifonnly  loaded, infinite. 


2 
....     J 

1 
....     ^. 

XL  Supported  at  both  ends,  loaded  in  the  middle,  1     -. 

o 

XIL  Supported  at  both  ends,  unifonnly  loaded,  0*3927  ...  0U27. 

304.  Deflecti«H  with  Vi^t£mwm  vimm%nu — In  Article  292  the  case 
has  already  been  described,  in  which  a  beam  or  bar  of  uniform 
section  has  a  pair  of  equal  and  opposite  couples  in  the  same  plane 
applied  to  its  ends,  and  the  same  case  is  the  first  given  in  the  table 
of  Article  300.     In  this  case,  M  and  I  are  constants,  m"  =  1,  and 

n"  =  ^  j  and  accordingly,  if  c  be  the  length  of  the  part  of  the  beam 

under  consideration,  and  i'l  the  slope,  and  v\  the  deflection,  of  one 
end  relatively  to  a  tangent  at  the  other. 


t'l  = 


Mc 
EI' 


t/i  = 


2  EI" 


305.  The  ReiiiieMce  mv  flpriac  •f  a  Beaoi  is  the  tdork  performed 
in  bending  it  to  the  proof  deflection.  This,  if  the  load  is  concen- 
trated at  or  near  one  point,  is  the  product  of  half  the  proof  load 
into  the  proof  deflection ;  that  is  to  say. 


2    " 


.(1.) 


If  the  load  is  distributed,  the  length  of  the  beam  is  to  be  divided 
into  a  number  of  small  elements,  and  half  the  proof  load  on  each 
element  multiplied  by  the  distance  through  which  that  element  is 
moved  during  the  proof  deflection  of  the  beam.  Let  u  be  that  dis- 
tance j  then  for  beams  fixed  at  one  end, 


u  =  v; 


and  for  beams  supported  at  both  ends, 


(2) 


I/et  dx  be  the  length  of  an  element  of  the  beam;  %d  the  intensity  ^ 
of  the  load  on  it^  per  unit  of  length*,  then  the  resilience  is  f 
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1    r 

•^  I  uwdx (3.) 


The  caaes  in  which  the  determination  of  resilience  is  most  useful 
in  pimctice  are  those  in  which  the  load  is  applied  at  one  point 

tiet  the  beam  be  fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the  other,  c 
being  the  length  of  its  projecting  part  Then  by  Article  295, 
equation  3  (observing  that  m  =  1, 1=  c), 

_  _  nfh  h? 
c     ' 

(n  being  given  by  the  table  of  Article  295),  and  by  Article  300, 
equation  6, 


Vx   =  -, 


nr/c"    fCfe 


(n'  being  given  by  the  table  of  Article  300,  and  mi  by  that  of 
Article  2i95).     Consequently, 


i?««i«^  =  ^  =  |^,.^.c6;i. 


(4.) 


It  will  be  observed  that  this  expression  consLsts  of  three  fiEustors, 


viz.:- 


(1.)  The  volume  of  the  prism  circumscribed  about  the  beam, 
chh, 

(2.)  A  Modtdtis  o/EefUience,  \=f  of  the  kind  already  mentioned 
in  Article  266. 


nn 


(3.)  A  numerical  factor,  ^ — , ;  in  which  n  and  ni  (Article  295) 

depend  on  the  form  of  cross  section  of  the  beam,  and  n"  (Article 
300)  on  the  form  of  longitudinal  section  and  of  plan.  The  follow- 
ing are  values  of  this  compound  iauctor  for  a  rectan^vlar  crow 

11  nn"     n" 

9ectio7i,  for  which  n  =  ^,  wi'  =  ?:,  and  therefore  ^ — >  =  -^ : — 
'  6  2  27»      6 

6* 

I.  Uniform  breadth  and  depth, —. 

18 

XL  Uiufimaj^trength,  uniform  depth, --. 

1^ 

uniform  breadth, -^ 
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If  a  beam  be  supported  at  both  ends  and  loaded  in  the  middle, 

its  length  being  /  =  2  c,  its  proof  deflection  is  the  same  with  that  of 

a  beam  of  the  same  transverse  dimensions  and  of  the  length  c, 

fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the  other ;  and  its  proof  load  is 

double  of  that  of  the  latter  beam  ;  therefore  its  resilience  is  double 

of  that  of  the  latter  beam.     Consequently,  for  rectangular  betons  of 

the  half-span  c,  supported  at  both  ends  and  loaded  in  the  middle, 

we  have  the  following  values  for  the  numerical  factor  of  the 

resilience : —  „ 

n 

lY.  Uniform  breadth  and  depth,....,.. ^. 

y.  Uniform  strength,  uniform  depth, /. ^. 

VL  Uniform  strength,  uniform  breadth, ^. 


306.  A  SMdcieMly-Appliedi  Transrcne  l«oaci,  like  the  suddenly- 
applied  pull  of  Article  267,  produces  at  first  double  the  maximum 
stress,  and  double  the  strain,  which  the  application  of  a  load 
gradually  increasing  j&om  nothing  to  the  amount  of  the  given 
load  would  produce.  It  is  unnecessary  to  demonstrate  this  in 
detail,  the  reasoning  being  the  same  with  that  employed  in  Article 
267. 

The  contingency  of  the  sudden  application  of  a  moving  load  is 
provided  for  by  the  iauctor  of  safety,  which  expresses  the  ratio  of 
the  proof  load  to  the  working  load  (Article  247). 

The  action  of  the  rolling  load  to  which  a  railway  bridge  is  sub- 
jected is  intermediate  between  that  of  an  absolutely  sudden  load 
and  a  perfectly  gi'adual  load.  It  has  been  investigated  mathemati- 
cally by  Mr.  Stokes,  and  experimentally  by  Captain  Galton,  and 
the  results  are  given  in  the  Report  of  the  ComLmissionei-s  on  the 
Application  of  Iron  to  Railway  Structures.  The  practical  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  from  them  is,  that  a  moving  load  requires  a 
lai^r  factor  of  safety  than  a  steady  load. 

307    Memm  Fixed  at  Both  Bads. — A  beam  is  Jioced,  as  well  as 

c    _  supported,  at  both  ends,  when 

I     ~  a  pair  of  equal  and  opposite 

"T^       couples  are  made  to  act  on  the 

Y\g  i4s  vertical  sectional  planes  at  its 

points  of  support,  of  magnitude 
snfUcient  to  maintain  its  longitudinal  axis  horizontal  there,  and  so 
to  diminish  the  deflection,  dope,  and  cv&rv^btviLX^  of  its  middle  por- 
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tioiL  This  is  generally  accomplished  by  making  the  beam  form 
part  of  one  continuons  girder  with  several  points  of  support,  or  by 
TOftlring  it  project  on  either  side  beyond  its  points  of  support,  and 
80  fastening  or  loading  the  projecting  portions,  that  their  loads,  or 
the  resistance  of  their  fastenings,  shall  give  the  required  pair  of 
oouplea 

In  fig.  143,  let  CBABC  represent  a  beam  supported  at  the 
points  C,  C,  loaded  along  its  intervening  portion,  and  so  fixed  or 
loaded  beyond  these  points  that  at  them  its  longitudinal  axis  is 
horizontal,  instead  of  having  the  slope  t„  which  it  would  have 
if  the  beam  were  simply  supported  at  C,  C,  and  not  fixed.  At  each 
of  the  vertical  sections  above  the  points  of  suppoi-t,  C,  C,  there  is 
an  tmiformly-vaTying  horizontal  stress,  being  a  pull  above  and  a 
thrust  below  the  neutral  axis;  and  t^e  moment  of  that  pair  of 
stresses  is  that  of  the  pair  of  equal  and  opposite  couples  which 
ynn-intAin  the  beam  horizontal  at  the  points  of  support  It  is  re- 
quired to  find, — ^in  the  first  place,  that  resisting  moment  at  the 
vertical  planes  of  support  (from  which  the  stress  on  the  material 
there  may  at  once  be  found);  and  secondly,  the  effect  of  that 
moment  on  the  curvature,  slope,  deflection,  and  strength  of  the 
beam. 

The  general  method  of  solution  of  this  question  is  as  follows : — 
Compute,  by  equation  3  of  Article  303,  Hi,  the  slope  which  the 
neutral  surface  of  the  beam  would  have  at  the  points  C,  0,  if  it 
were  simply  supported  there,  and  not  fixed.  Then,  by  Article 
304,  find  the  tmijorm  moment  of  flexure,  which,  if  it  acted  on  the 
beam  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  become  convex  upwards, 
would  produce  a  slope  at  the  points  C,  C,  eqtud  and  contra/n/  to 
t',.  This  will  be  the  required  moment  of  resistance  at  the  vertical 
sections  C,  C,  from  which  the  greatest  stress  on  the  material  at 
those  sections  can  be  found  by  equation  4  of  Article  293.  It  will 
afterwards  appear  that  this  is  the  greatest  stress  on  the  beam  ;  so 
that  by  putting  it  instead  of  Mq  =  w  W  /  in  equations  2  of  Article 
294,  and  3  of  Article  295,  the  conditions  of  strength  of  the  beam 
are  determined.  Denote  this  moment  by  —  M],  Sie  negative  sign 
denoting  that  it  tends  to  produce  convexitjr  upwards,  while  the  load 
on  the  beam  tends  to  produce  convexity  downwards. 

Let  M  be  what  the  moment  of  flexure  at  any  point  of  the  beam 
loovld  he,  if  it  were  simply  supported  at  C,  C.  Then  the  actual 
moment  of  flexure  is 

M-Mi, 

and  by  substituting  this  for  M  in  the  equations  of  Articles  300  and 
303,  the  curvature,  slope,  and  deflection,  with  the  proof  load,  or 
with  any  load,  are  found. 
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Where  M  is  the  greater,  as  at  A,  the  beam  is  oonvex  down- 
wards. Where  Mi  is  the  greater,  as  at  C,  the  beam  is  convex  up- 
warda  There  are  a  pair  of  points,  B,  B,  at  which  M  =  M.^  so 
that  the  moment  of  flexure,  and  consequently  the  curvature,  vanish, 
and  the  beam  is  subjected  to  a  shearing  force  alone;  these  are 
called  the  points  of  contrary  flexure;  and  they  divide  the  middle 
part  of  the  beam,  which  is  convex  downwards,  from  the  two  end- 
most  parts,  which  are  convex  upwards. 

In  expressing  the  solution  of  this  problem  by  formulse,  four 
cases  will  be  taken  into  consideration,  viz. : — 

1.  The  case  of  an  uniform  beam,  with  a  symmetrical  load  in 
general 

2.  Beam  of  uniform  section,  loaded  in  the  middle. 

3.  Beam  of  imiform  section,  loaded  uniformly. 

4.  Beam  of  uniform  strength  and  imiform  depth,  uniformly 
loaded. 

Case  1.  Symmetrical  load  on  a  beam  of  uniform  sedAon,  By 
Article  303,  equation  3,  observing  that  ^  =  2  c,  we  have 

.,  _2mrm     W(f 

and  by  Article  304, 

^       Eli',      n'Ebh^i, 

M,  = = i ; 

e  e         ' 

consequently, 

M,  =  2m''fiiWc  =  m"  -mW/sm"  -Mo, (1.) 

Mo  being  what  the  moment  of  flexure  at  A  would  have  been,  had 
the  beam  been  simply  supported. 

The  values  of  m  are  given  in  Article  300. 

Let  Mo  be  the  actual  moment  of  flexure  at  A.     Then 


M'.=  (l-w-O  Mo (2.) 

The  greatest  moment  of  flexure  must  be  either  at  A  or  C,  or  at 
both,  if  the  moments  at  these  sections  be  equal  and  opposite.     But 

for  beams  of  uniform  section,  m"  is  never  greater  than  -^ ;  there- 
fore the  greatest  moment  of  flexure  is  at  C,  or  both  at  C  and  A, 
and  never  at  A  alone. 

The  strength  of  the  beam  is  expressed  by  the  following  formula, 
obtained  by  putting  Mi  instead  of  m  W  ^,  in  equation  3  of  Article 
295  ;— 

M,  =  m"m\fUnfh}f^^'^£i^ (3,) 

''  mm  ^ 
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/  being  the  limit  of  proof  or  working  stress,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  n  a  ^eu^r  snitable  to  the  form  of  section  of  the  beam,  as  given 
by  the  table  of  Article  295. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  hy  facing  the  ende  of  an  vmform  beamy  so 
that  they  shall  oe  horizorUcd,  its  strength  is  increasedin  the  ratio  1 :  ny. 

The  deflection  is  found,  by  subtracting  that  due  to  the  uniform 
moment  M,  fix)m  that  which  the  load  would  produce  if  the  beam 
were  simply  supported  at  C  and  C.  The  former  of  these  quan- 
tities, according  to  Article  304,  is 

M,c»_m"MoC* 
2EI""    2Er  ' 

and  the  latter,  according  to  Article  303,  equation  2,  is 

n^MoC»_n"M,c»^ 


£1 


m^EI  ' 


so  that  the  deflection,  their  difference,  is 

(n"       \\     M^c*       /  „     mr\     Moc*         ,., 

^•=  Vij?-2;  •  Er=  r-T-;  •  EI- (^•> 

From  the  last  of  those  expressions,  it  appears  that  by  fixing  the 
ends  horizontal,  an  uniform  beam  is  made  stiffer  under  a  given 
load  in  the  ratio 


**"=r-^)- 


If,  in  the  first  expression  for  the  deflection,  it  be  considered  that 
Ml  is  the  moment  of  resistance  corresponding  to  the  proof  or  limit- 
ing stress  at  the  section  C,  we  may  make 

I  ~yo  ' 

80  as  to  obtain  the  following  expression  for  the  deflection  under  the 
proof  load  : — 

/«•        l\/c» 

being  less  than  the  proof  deflection  of  a  beam  simply  supported,  as 
^ven  by  equation  6,  Article  300,  in  the  ratio 


(^-1)=""- 


The  points  of  contrary  flexure  are  to  be  found  in  each  particular 
caae  by  solving  the  equation 

M-Mi  =  0 !^^ 
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Case  2.   XJitifarm  aMftim,  loaded  in  the  middle. 


tn^ 


4' 


-1'  "  =3' 


...(7.) 


The  points  of  oontnuy  flerure  are  midmy  between  A  and  C. 
Cass  3. — Untfom  teetion,  vmfomdy  loaded. 

W  =  2ew 

1.2.5 
•"^S'"*  =3'**  =12' 


»,=  - 


(a) 


1    /^ 

8  ■  Ey,' 

The  points  of  contraiy  flexute  are  thns  found.     "Rj  the  table  of 
Article  300,  case  5, 

m=(i-5m.=|(.-5)m„ 

80  that  in  order  to  have  M  =  Mi,  we  must  make 

x*      2                  c 
1  — r  =  «;  oraj  =  — =r-  =  0*577  c: ^ (9.) 

which  equation  gives  the  distance  of  each  of  the  points  of  contrary 
flexure  B,  from  A,  the  middle  of  the  beam. 

Case  4.   Uniform  strengthy  ttni/orm  depth,  uniform  load.     In  this 
case  the  uniformity  of  strength  is  attained  by  making  the  breadth 

at  each  point  proportional 
to  the  moment  of  flexure,  as 
c  shown  in  the  plan,  fig.  ]  44. 
preserving,  at  the  points  of 
contrary  flexure  B,  B,  a 
"^  *^  sufficient  thickness  only  to 

roBist  the  riiflaring  force. 


u 
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As  shown  in  Ai-ticle  300,  case  G,  tlio  curvature  of  the  beam  is 
\iiiiform  in  amount,  changing  in  direction  only  at  the  points  of 
contrary  flexure.  Therefore,  in  fig.  143,  CB  and  BA,  at  each 
side  of  the  beam,  are  two  arcs  of  circles  of  equal  radii,  horizontal 
at  A  and  C,  and  touching  each  other  at  B;  therefore  those  arcs 
are  of  equal  length ;  therefore  each  point  of  contrary  flexure  B  is 
midway  between  the  middle  of  the  beam  A  and  the  point  of  sup- 
port C. 

It  is  evident  also,  that  the  proof  deflection  of  the  beam  must  be 
double  of  that  of  an  uniformly  curved  beam  of  half  the  span,  sup- 
ported at  the  ends  without  being  fixed ;  that  is  to  say,  one-half  of 
that  of  an  uniformly  curved  beam  of  the  same  span,  supported  but 
not  fixed;  or  symbolically 

^=r^. ••(^«-) 

The  actual  moment  of  flexure  at  A  must  be  the  same  as  in  an 

W 

uniformly  loaded  beam,  with  the  same  intensity  of  load  v>=  —, 

supported,  but  not  fixed  at  B,  B;  that  is  to  say, 

^o=-i6""'32'"T' ^^^^ 

and  therefore,  the  moment  of  flexure  at  C  is 

n/6,^'  =  M,  =  Mo  — Mo  =  -j-  =7^5-  =-33-;(12.) 

hi  being  the  breadth  of  the  beam  at  C,  which  is  three  times  the 
breadth  bo  at  A. 

To  ^d  the  breadth  at  any  other  point,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  moment  of  flexure  at  the  distance  x  from  A  is 

and  that  consequently  the  breadth  5,  which  is  proportional  to  the 
moment  of  flexure,  is  given  by  the  equation 

In  using  this  equation,  the  positive  or  negative  sign  of  the  result 
merely  indicates  the  direction  of  the  curvatura 

According  to  equation  14,  the  figure  of  the  beam  in  plan  (fig, 
144)  consists  of  two  parabolas,  having  tiheix  ^eT^<(s^  ^\»  k^  vs^^ 

z 
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intersecting  each  other  in  the  points  of  contrary  flexure,  B,  B,  for 

which  X  =  =±=  -. 

2 

The  breadth  which  must  be  left  at  B,  to  resist  shearing,  will 
appear  from  the  next  Article. 

308.  A  Beam  Fixed  at  Oae  Bad  aad  flapported  at  B«th  is  sensiblj 

in  the  same  condition  with  the  part  C  B  A  B  of  the  beam  in  fig. 
143,  extending  from  one  of  the  fixed  points  C  to  the  farther  point 
of  contrary  flexure,  which  now  represents  a  point  supported,  but  not 
fixed.  Hence  if  a  continuous  girder  be  supported  on  a  series  of 
piers,  the  span  of  each  of  the  endmost  bays  should  be  to  the  span 
of  each  intermediate  bay,  in  the  ratio  c  +  ajQ :  2  c,  where  x^  is  the 
distance  A  B  from  the  lowest  point  to  a  point  of  contrary  flexure. 

309.  flheariag  sureM  la  Bcaatn. — It  has  already  been  shown,  in 
Article  288,  how  to  find  the  amount  F  of  the  shearing  force  at  a 
given  vertical  cross  section  of  a  beam ;  and  examples  of  that  force 
in  particular  cases  have  been  given  in  Articles  289  and  290.  The 
object  of  the  present  AAicle  is  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the 
stress  which  resists  that  force  is  distributed. 

In  Article  104  it  has  been  shown,  that  the  intensities  of  the  tan- 
gential stresses  at  a  given  point,  on  a  pair  of  planes  at  right  angles 
to  each  other  and  to  the  plane  parallel  to  which  the  stresses  act, 
are  necessarily  equal.  Hence,  in  order  to  determine  the  intensity  of 
the  vertical  shearing  stress  at  a  given  point  in  a  vertical  section  of 

a  beam,  such  as  the  point 
E  in  the  vertical  section 
G  E  B  of  the  beam  repre- 
sented in  fig.  145,  it  is 
sufficient  to  find  the  equal 
intensity  of  the  horizontal 
shearing  stress  at  the  same 
The  existence  of  that  hori- 


Fig.  145. 


point  E  in  the  horizontal  plane  E  F. 
zontal  shearing  stress  is  familiarly  known  by  the  fact,  that  if  a 
beam,  instead  of  being  one  contiouous  mass,  be  divided  into 
separate  horizontal  layers,  those  layers  will  slide  on  each  other  like 
the  layers  of  a  coach  spring.  The  intensity  of  that  stress  is  found 
as  follows : — 

Let  H  F  D  be  another  vertical  section  near  to  G  E  B.  If  the 
moment  of  flexure  at  H  F  D  diflers  from  that  at  G  E  B,  there  must 
be  a  corresponding  diflerence  in  the  amount  of  the  direct  stress  on 
two  corresponding  parts  of  the  planes  of  section,  such  as  G  E  and 
H  F.  (In  the  case  shown  in  the  figure,  that  diredi  stress  is  a  thrust, 
and  is  greatest  at  G  E).  That  diflerence  constitutes  a  horizontal 
f:>rce  acting  on  the  solid  H  ¥  E  O ',  sad  in  order  to  maintain  the 
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equilibrium  of  that  solid,  the  amount  of  shearing  stress  on  the  plane 
F£  must  be  equal  and  opposite  to  tliat  horizontal  force.  That 
amount  being  divided  by  the  area  of  the  plane  F  £,  gives  the 
intensitj  of  t^e  shearing  stress. — Q.  R  I. 

From  the  foregoing  solution  it  is  obWous,  that  the  shearing  stress 
is  nothing  at  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  beam ;  because  the 
entixe  direct  stress  on  each  cross  section  is  nothing.  This  might 
also  be  proved  by  reasoning  like  that  of  Article  278.  It  is  also 
obrious  that  the  shearing  stress  in  the  vertical  layer  between  the 
two  planes  of  section  is  greatest  at  D  B,  where  they  cut  the  neutral 
mrfiGMce  O  G,  at  which  the  direct  horizontal  stress  changes  from 
thrust  to  pull ;  for  at  that  surface  the  horizontal  force  to  be 
balanced  by  the  shearing  stress  reaches  its  maximum. 

To  express  this  solution  symbolically  in  the  case  of  a  beam  of 

uniform  cross  section;  let  O  B  =  ar,  O  C  =  c,  B  E  =  y,  B  G  =  yi, 

BD  =  E  F  (sensibly)  z=  dx;  let  the  breadth  of  the  beam  at  any 
point  E  be  denoted  by  z,  and  at  the  neutitd  surface  by  Zq. 

Let  p  be  the  intensity  of  the  direct  horizontal  stress  at  E,  q  that 
of  the  shearing  stress  at  E,  and  ^o  that  of  the  maximum  sheaiing 
stress  at  R     Tlien  by  equation  4  of  Article  293, 

M 

and  the  amount  of  the  direct  stress  on  the  sectional  plane  between 
G  and  E  is 


M    Tfi  , 

-J  J  ^  yz'dy. 


The  horizontal  force  by  which  the  solid  H  F  E  G  is  pressed  from  O 
towards  C,  is  the  excess  of  the  value  of  the  above  quantity  for  G  E 
above  its  value  for  H  F;  which  excess  arises  from  the  excess  of  the 
moment  of  flexure  M  at  G  E  B  above  the  moment  of  flexure  at 
H  F  Dy  £Eurther  from  the  middle  of  the  beam  by  the  distance  d  x. 
That  difference  of  the  moments  of  flexure  is  obviously  equal  to 

Frfx. 

F  being  the  amount  of  the  shearing  force  at  the  vertical  layer  in 
question;  consequently,  the  horizontal  force,  which  the  shearing 
stress  on  the  plane  F  E  is  to  balance,  is 

^dx  fn  J 

__  j^  yz'dy. 

Dividing  this  by  the  area  of  the  plane  F  E,  which  \szdx^  the 
required  intensity  of  the  shearing  stress  is  found  to  be 
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s'  =  j-;/]|*y«'^yi 0) 

and  the  maximum  value  of  that  intensity,  for  the  given  vertical 
layer,  which  acts  at  D  B  in  the  neutral  surface,  is 

^"^hl'^y-^y • (2.) 

The  same  results  are  in  every  case  obtained,  whether  the  upper  or 
the  lower  surfisuse  of  the  beam  be  taken  as  the  limit  of  integration 

indicated  by  yi',  the  complete  integral  /  y  z'  dy,  for  the  whole 

cross  section  of  the  beam,  being  =  0,  because  of  y  being  measured 
from  the  neutral  axis,  which  traverses  the  centre  of  gravity  of  that 
section. 

Let  S  =  I  zdyhe  the  area  of  the  cross  section  of  the  beam. 

Then  the  inean  intensity  of  the  shearing  stress  is 

and  the  maximum  intensity  exceeds  the  mean  in  the  following 
ratio  ; — 

T^=Ti^J.y*  -^y' <3) 

a  ratio  depending  wholly  on  the  figure  of  the  cross  section  of  tlie 
beam.     The  following  table  gives  some  of  its  values  : — 

Figure  of  Cross  Section.  ^~.. 

3 

L  Rectangle,  «o  =  ^^ o* 

IL  Ellipse, -. 

III  Hollow  Rectangle—  1 

This  includes  I-shaped  sec-  [  2'     {b-b')'{hh^''h' K')    ' 
tions, J 

IV.  HoUow  square,  V- A", !  (l  +  _*^). 

V.  VL  Hollow  ellipse  and  hollow  circle;  the  numerical  factor  -  ; 

the  symbolical  factor,  the  same  as  for  the  hollow  rectangle 
and  hollow  square  respectively. 
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For  beams  of  variable  cross  section,  the  preceding  results,  though 
not  absolutely  correct,  are  near  enough  to  the  truth  for  practical 
purposes. 

When  a  beam  consists  of  strong  upper  and  lower  flanges  or 
horizontal  bars,  connected  by  a  thin  vertical  web  or  webs,  like  the 
wrought  iron  plate  girders  to  be  treated  of  in  a  subsequent  sec^on, 
the  shearing  force  is  to  be  treated  as  if  it  were  entirely  borne  by  the 
vertical  web  or  webs,  and  uniformly  distributed. 

310.  litaea  •r  PrindpAi  mnm  la  Beam*. — Let  j>  be  the  intensity 
of  the  direct  horizontal  stress,  and  q  that  of  the  shearing  stress,  at 
any  point,  such  as  E,  flg.  145,  in  a  beEun.  Then  the  axes  of  principal 
stress  at  that  point,  and  the  intensities  of  the  pair  of  principal  stresses, 
may  be  found  by  Article  112,  Problem  lY.,  case  4.  In  the  equa- 
tions 21,  22,  23,  which  solve  that  problem,  for  /7„  the  normal  com- 
ponent of  the  stress  on  a  vertical  plane,  is  to  be  put  p;  forp*^  the 
normal  component  of  the  stress  on  a  horizontal  plane,  is  to  be  put 
0;  and  for  p,,  the  common  tangential  component,  is  to  be  put  q, 
X  and  y  having  already  been  taken  to  denote  the  horizontal  and 
vertical  co-ordinates  of  the  point  E,  p^  and  p^  may  be  taken  to 
represent  the  greatest  and  least  principal  stresses  instead  oip,  and 
p^y  and  t|  the  angle  which  the  axis  of  greatest  stress  makes  with 

the  horizon,  instead  oixn. 

Then  equation  21  of  Article  112  becomes 


2      "2' 


equation  22  becomes 
from  which  we  have 


p. 

2' 


-«-VK*«-}-l 


■(!•) 


These  equations  show,  that  the  greatest  principal  stress  is  of  the 
same  kind  with  the  direct  horizontal  stress,  and  the  least  principal 
stress  of  the  contrary  kind.     Further,  equation  23  becomes 

tan2»i  =  ^ (2.) 

p 

or  in  another  form 


tan  tj 


-V'n^-ft--f 


w 
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If  »a  be  the  angle  which  the  axis  of  least  stress  makes  with  the 
horizon,  then,  because  ij  —  t,  =  90**,  we  have 

Equations  3  and  4  show  that  the  axes  of  greatest  and  least  stress 
are  inclined  opposite  ways  to  the  horizon  (as  indeed  they  must  be, 
being  perpendicular  to  each  other),  the  inclination  of  the  axis  of 
least  stress  being  the  steeper. 

If  those  incliimtions  be  computed  for  a  number  of  different  points 
in  the  vertical  section  of  a  beam,  and  the  directions  of  the  axes  of 

stress  at  those  points  laid  down  on 
a  drawing,  a  network  of  lines,  con- 
sisting of  two  series  of  lines  inter- 
secting each  other  at  right  angles. 
Fig.  146.  as  in  fig.  146,  may  be  drawn,  so  that 

each  line  shall  touch  the  axes  of  stress  traversing  a  series  of  points, 
and  so  that  the  tangents  to  the  pair  of  lines  which  cross  at  any 
given  point  shall  be  the  axes  of  stress  at  that  point.  These  lines 
may  be  called  the  lines  of  prirudpal  stress.  For  a  beam  supported 
at  the  ends,  the  lines  convex  upwards  are  lines  of  thrvst,  and  those 
convex  downwards  lines  of  tensum.  They  all  intersect  the  neutral 
surface  at  angles  of  45^.  The  stress  along  each  of  those  lines  is 
greatest  where  it  is  horizontal,  and  gradually  diminishes  to  nothing 
at  the  two  ends  of  the  line,  where  it  meets  the  surface  of  the  beam 
in  a  veilical  direction. 

311.  Direct  Tcrticta  Screas. — It  is  to  be  observed,  that  no  account 
has  yet  been  taken  of  the  direct  vertical  stress  upon  such  planes  as 
F£  (fig.  145)  in  a  loaded  beam,  that  stress  having  been  treated  in 
the  last  Article  as  if  it  were  nulL  The  reasons  for  this  are — first, 
That  the  direct  vertical  stress  is  in  most  practical  cases  of  small 
intensity  compared  with  the  other  elements  of  stress ;  secondly, 
That  the  mode  of  its  distribution  can  be  modified  in  an  indefinite 
variety  of  ways  by  the  modes  of  placing  the  load  on  or  attaching 
it  to  the  beam,  so  that  formulsB  applicable  to  one  of  those  modes 
would  not  be  applicable  to  another---(in  fact,  by  a  certain  mode  ox* 
loading,  it  can  even  be  reduced  to  nothing) ;  and  tliirdly.  That  its 
introduction  would  complicate  the  formulae  without  adding  mate- 
rially to  their  accuracy. 

312.  Small  BfliBct  mf  Hfctwriag  SftreM  vpoa  Deflectioii. — A  shearing 


stress  of  the  intensity  q  produces  a  distortion  represented  by  ^, 

C  being  the  transverse  elasticity,  as  already  explained  in  Article 
^dZ     The  slope  of  any  given  originally  horizontal  layer  of  the 
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beam  at  a  given  point  will  be  increased  by  this  distortion  to  the 
extent  denoted  hy 

''=h  =  cT-J>'-^^' (1) 

which  additional  slope  is  to  be  added  to  the  slope  due  to  the  bend- 
ing Ureas,  in  order  to  find  the  total  slope.  The  curvature  of  the 
layer  will  also  be  increased  by  the  amount 

for  uniform  beams,  and  to  nearly  the  same  amount  for  other  beams ; 
and  there  will  be  an  additional  deflection  of  the  layer  under  con- 
sideration, of  the  amount 

f^,  =  f[i'dx (3.) 

Observing  that  /  Ydxz^M^  the  above  equation  becomes,  for 
uniform  beams, 

Supposing  the  beam  to  be  imder  the  proof  load,  we  may  put  for 

Mo  f 

^=-  its  value  — ,  makini;  the  equation 

The  greatest  value  of  this  is  that  for  the  neutral  surface,  for  which 
the  limits  of  integration  are  0  and  yi.  To  compare  this  additional 
deflection  due  to  distortion  with  that  due  to  flexure  proper,  let  us 

take  the  case  of  a  rectangular  beam,  in  which  yj  =  «>  ^  =  ^  / '*  y  ^ 
dy  =  -^.     Then 

«"'=i^ <«•) 

For  the  same  beam,  according  to  equation  6  of  Article  300,  we  have 
the  proof  deflection  due  to  flexure  proper, 

*'"*   Eyo  ""6'EA'' 
so  that  the  ratio  of  those  two  parts  of  the  deflectioTi  ^ 


(7.) 
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V,  ""20  •  C  c* 

"P  A      1 

For  wrought  iron  (for  example)  — ■  =  about  3.      Suppose  -  =  ^, 

O  c      7 

«/*        9         1 
which  is  an  ordinary  proportion  in  practice  :  then  — *  =  zr^r^  =  tt^t, 

^  Vi     980     109 

nearly,  a  quantity  practically  inappreciable. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  distortion  produced  by  the  shearing 
stress  in  beams,  even  at  the  neutral  suif^e,  where  it  is  greatest, 
produces  a  deflection  which  is  very  small  compared  with  that  due 
to  the  bending  action  of  the  load ;  and  that  the  alteration  of  the 
external  figure  of  the  beam  must  be  smaller  still ;  from  which  it 
may  be  concluded,  that  in  ordinary  practical  cases  there  is  no  occa- 
sion to  compute  the  additional  deflection  due  to  the  shearing  stress. 

313.  Partiaiij-ijoaded  Beank — In  designing  beams  for  Qie  sup- 
port of  roads  and  railways,  or  for  any  other  situation  in  which  one 
part  of  a  beam  may  be  loaded  and  another  unloaded,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  whether  a  partial  load  may  or  may  not  produce,  at  anj 
point  of  the  beam,  a  more  intense  stress  than  an  uniform  load  over 
the  whole  beam. 

The  case  of  this  kind,  which  is  most  important  in  practice,  is 
that  in  which  a  beam  supported  at  both  ends  is  unifomdy  loaded 
throughout  a  certain  portion  of  its  length  and  unloaded  throughout 
the  remainder ;  and  its  solution  depends  on  two  theorems. 

Theorem  L  For  a  given  intensity  of  load  per  wnii  of  len^gih,  cm 
uniform  load  over  the  whole  hea/m  produces  a  grecUer  rrumienl  of 
flexure  at  each  cross  section  than  amy  pao'tud  load. 

Let  the  two  ends  of  the  beam  be  (^ed  C  and  D,  and  any  inter- 
mediate cross  section  K  Then  for  an  uniform  load,  the  moment 
of  flexure  at  £  is  an  upward  moment,  being  equal  to  the  upward 
moment  of  the  supporting  force  at  either  of  the  ends  relatively  to 
E,  minua  the  downward  moment  of  the  uniform  load  between  that 
end  and  E.  A  partial  load  is  produced  by  removing  the  uniform 
load  fix)m  part  of  the  beam,  situated  either  between  E  and  C,  be- 
tween E  and  D,  or  at  both  sides  of  E  First,  let  the  load  be 
removed  from  any  part  of  the  beam  between  E  and  0.  Then  the 
downward  moment,  relatively  to  E,  of  the  load  between  E  and  D  is 
unaltered ;  and  the  upward  moment,  relatively  to  E,  of  the  support- 
ing force  at  D  is  diminished,  in  consequence  of  the  diminution  of 
that  force ;  therefore  the  moment  of  flexure  is  diminished  A  similar 
demonstration  applies  to  the  case  in  which  the  load  is  removed 
from  a  part  of  the  beam  between  E  and  D  ;  and  the  combined  eflect 
of  those  two  operations  takes  place  when  the  load  is  removed  from 
of  the  beam  lying  at  both,  adea  oi^',  ^  \3Ma.t  tfwa  removal 
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of  ths  loadjrom  any  porHon  of  the  beam,  dimmishea  the  momant  of 
flexfu/re  al  eachpoinL — Q.  E.  D. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  if  a  beam  he  strong  enough  to  bear  an  urn- 
Jbrm  load  of  a  given  intensity,  ii  toill  bear  any  partial  load  of  the 
same  intensity. 

Theobem  IL  For  a  given  intensity  of  load  per  imii  of  lengthy  the 
greatest  ^tearing  force  at  any  given  cross  section  of  a  beam  takes  place 
when  the  longer  of  the  two  parts  into  which  that  section  divides  the 
beam  is  loaded  and  the  shorter  unloaded. 

Let  the  ends  of  the  beam,  as  before,  be  called  C  and  D,  and  the 
given  cross  section  E ;  and  let  0  E  be  the  longer  PsuH},  and  E  D  the 
shorter  part  of  the  beam.  In  the  first  place,  let  0  E  be  loaded  and 
E  D  unloaded.  Then  the  shearing  force  at  E  is  equal  to  the  support- 
ing force  at  D,  and  consists  in  a  tendency  of  E  D  to  slide  upwards 
relatively  to  G  R  The  load  may  be  altered,  either  by  putting 
weight  between  D  and  E,  or  by  removing  weight  between  C  and  E. 
If  any  weight  be  put  between  D  and  E,  a  force  equal  to  part  of 
that  weight  is  added  to  the  supporting  force  at  D,  and  therefore  to 
the  shearing  force  at  E;  but  a  force  equal  to  the  whole  of  that 
weight  is  ta]ken  away  from  that  shearing  force ;  therefore  the  shear- 
ing force  at  E  is  diminished  by  the  alteration  of  the  load.  K 
weight  be  removed  from  the  load  between  C  and  E,  the  shearing 
force  at  E  is  diminished  also,  because  of  the  diminution  of  the 
supporting  force  at  D.  Therefore  any  alteration  from  that  distri- 
bution of  the  load  in  which  the  longer  segment  0  E  t8  loaded,  and  the 
shorter  segment  E  D  unloaded,  diminishes  the  shearing  force  ai  E 
— Q.  ED. 

In  designing  beams  where  the  shearing  force  is  borne  by  a  thin 
vertical  web,  or  by  lattice  work  (as  in  plate,  lattice,  and  other 
compoimd  girders,  to  be  considered  more  fully  in  a  subsequent  sec- 
tion), it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  this  Theorem,  and  to  provide 
strength,  at  each  cross  section,  sufficient  to  bear  the  shearing  force 
which  may  arise  from  the  longer  segment  of  the  beam  being  loaded 
and  the  shorter  unloaded. 

To  find  a  formula  for  computing  that  force,  let  c  be  the  half-span 
of  the  beam,  x  the  distance  of  the  given  cross  section,  E,  &om  the 
middle  of  the  beam,  and  w  the  uniform  load  per  unit  of  length  on 
the  loaded  part  of  we  beam  0  E     The  length  of  that  part  is 

CE  =:c  +  a;; 

and  the  amount  of  the  load  upon  it, 

to  (c  +  a;). 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  that  load  lies  at  a  distance  from.  tL<^  «Ql^ 
C,  of  the  beam  which  is  represented  by 
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and  therefore  the  upward  supporting  force  at  the  other  end  of  the 
beam,  D,  which  is  also  the  shearing  force  at  E,  is  given  by  the 
equation 

F  =  t^(c+a;)--^  -2c  =  -5l_-Z (i.) 

It  has  abready  been  shown,  in  Article  290,  that  the  shearing  force 
at  a  given  cross  section  with  an  uniform  load  is  V  =fvx;  hence 
the  excess  of  the  greatest  shearing  force  at  a  given  cross  section 
with  a  partial  load,  above  the  shearing  force  at  the  same  cross 
section  with  an  uniform  load  of  the  same  intensity,  is 

F_F  =:  "^SlZ^ (2.) 

At  the  ends  of  the  beam  this  excess  vanishes.     At  the  middle,  it 

consists  of  the  whole  shearing  force  F'  =  -  to  c,  or  one  quarter  of 

the  shearing  force  at  the  ends ;  that  is,  one-eighth  of  the  amount 
of  an  imiform  load. 

314.  AUowanc«  for  ^Weight  mt  Bean. — When  a  beam  is  of  great 
span,  its  own  weight  may  bear  a  proportion  to  the  load  which  it 
has  to  carry,  sufficiently  great  to  require  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
determining  the  dimensions  of  the  beam.  Before  the  weight  of  the 
beam  can  be  known,  however,  its  dimensions  must  have  been  de- 
termined, so  that  to  allow  for  that  weight,  an  indirect  process  must 
be  employed. 

As  already  explained  in  Article  302,  the  depth  of  a  beam  is  de- 
termined by  the  deflection  which  it  is  desired  to  allow ;  and  the^ 
breadth  remains  to  be  fixed  by  conditions  of  strength,  the  strength 
being  simply  proportional  to  ^e  breadth. 

Let  b'  denote  the  breadth  as  computed  by  considering  the  ex- 
ternal load  aloTie,  W^     Compute  the  weight  of  the  beam  from  that 

provisumal  breadth,  and  let  it  be  denoted  by  B^     Then  =  is  the 

proportion  which  the  weight  of  the  beam  must  bear  to  the  entire  or 

W 

gross  load  which  it  is  calculated  to  support ;  and  ^^7 — ^  is  the 

proportion  in  which  the  gross  load  exceeds  the  external  load. 
Consequently,  if  for  the  provisional  breadth  b'  there  be  substituted 
the  exact  breeuith, 
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the  beam  will  now  be  strong  enongh  to  bear  both  the  proposed 
external  load  W,  and  its  own  weight,  which  will  now  be 


B  = 


and  the  tme  gross  load  will  be 


.(2.) 


W  = 


.(3.) 


In  the  preceding  formulse,  both  the  external  load  and  the  weight 
of  the  beam  are  treated  as  if  uniformly  distributed — a  supposition 
which  is  sometimes  exact,  and  always  sufficiently  near  the  truth 
for  the  purposes  of  the  present  Article. 

315.  MJmMMtg  i^engiii  •€  B«uii« — The  gross  load  of  beams  of 
similar  figures  and  proportions,  varying  as  the  breadth  and  square 
of  the  depth  directly,  and  inversely  as  the  length,  is  proportional 
to  the  square  of  a  given  linear  dimension.  The  weights  of  such 
beams  are  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  corresponding  Imear  dimen- 
sions. Hence  the  weight  increases  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  gross 
load ;  and  for  each  particular  figure  of  a  beam  of  a  given  material 
and  proportion  of  its  dimensions,  there  must  be  a  certain  size  at 
which  the  beam  will  bear  its  own  weight  only,  without  any  addi- 
tional load. 

To  reduce  this  to  calculation,  let  the  gross  working  uniformly- 
distributed  load  of  a  beam  of  a  given  figure,  as  in  Article  295,  be 
expressed  as  follows  : — 


W  =  i^'j (1.) 


Z,  by  and  h  being  the  length,  breadth,  and  depth  of  the  beam,  /  the 
limit  of  working  stress,  and  n  a  fiEictor  depending  on  the  form  of 
cross  section.     The  weight  of  the  beam  will  be  expressed  by 

B=:kv^lbh; (2.) 

fjt/  being  the  weight  of  an  unit  of  volume  of  the  material,  and  k  a 
factor  depending  on  the  figure  of  the  beauL  Then  the  ratio  of  the 
weight  of  the  beam  to  the  gross  load  is 


B  _  ku/P 


(3.) 


which  increases  in  the  simple  ratio  of  the  length,  if  the  proportion 
is  fixed.     When  this  is  the  case,  the  length  L  of  a  beasii^^Vf;^^!^ 
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weight  (treated  as  uuifbnnly  distributed)  is  its  working  load,  is 
given  by  the  condition  ^  =  1 ;  that  is. 


-       Sn/h      Wl  ... 


ku/l         B 

This  limiting  Ungth  having  onoe  been  determined  for  a  given  class 
of  beams,  may  be  used  to  compute  the  ratios  of  the  gross  load, 
weight  of  the  beam,  and  external  load  to  each  other,  for  a  beam  of 
the  given  class,  and  of  any  smaller  length,  ^,  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing proportional  equation : — 

L  :  Z  :  L-^  :  :  W  :  B  :  W-B (5.) 

To  illustrate  this  by  a  numerical  example,  let  the  beams  in  ques- 
tion be  plain  rectangular  cast  iron  beams,  so  that  ti  =  -,  A;  =  1, 

v/  =  0*257  lb.  per  cubic  inch ;  let  40,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  be 
taken  as  the  modulus  of  rupture,  and  4  as  the  factor  of  safety,  so 

that/=  10,000  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  and  let  j  =  -z.     Then 

L  =  3,459  inches  =  288  feet,  nearly. 


316.  A  sl«piBg  BeuM*  like  that  represented  in  fig.  68,  Article 
142,  is  to  be  treated  like  a  horizontal  beam,  so  far  as  the  bending 
stress  produced  by  that  component  of  the  load  which  is  normal  to 
the  beam,  is  concerned.  The  component  of  the  load  which  acts 
along  the  beam,  is  to  be  considered  as  producing  a  direct  thrust 
along  the  beam,  which  is  to  be  combined  with  the  stress  due  to  the 
bending  component  of  the  load 

317.  Am  OrigiBallT  Gnrred  Beam,  at  any  given  cross  section  made 
at  right  angles  to  its  neutral  surfeuse,  so  &r  as  the  bending  stress  is 
concerned,  is  in  the  same  condition  with  an  originally  straight 
beam  at  a  similar  and  equal  cross  section  to  which  the  same 
moment  of  flexure  is  applied  Beams  are  sometimes  made  with  a 
slight  convexity  upwards,  called  a  camber^  equal  and  opposite  to 
the  curvature  which  the  intended  working  load  would  produce  in 
an  originally  straight  beam.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  make  the 
beam  become  straight  under  the  working  load,  instead  of  curved, 
and  to  HiTniTiiftTi  the  additional  stress  due  to  rapid  motion  of  the 
load,  which  additional  stress  arises  partly  from  the  curvature  of  the 
be&m. 

318.    The  SJVHMlMi  mmA  Cinmciton  ef  !«•■(  Bcum.  which 
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arise  from  the  changes  of  atmospheric  temperature,  are  nsaally  pro- 
vided for  by  supporting  one  end  of  each  beam  on  rollers  of  steel  or 
hardened  (»st  iron.  The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  in 
which  the  length  of  a  bar  of  certain  materialsis  increased  by  an 
elevation  of  temperature  from  the  melting  point  of  ice  (32°  Eahr., 
or  0°  Centigrade)  to  the  boiling  point  of  water  under  the  mean 
atmospheric  pressure  (212°  Eahr.,  or  100°  Centigrade) ;  that  is,  by 
an  elevation  of  180°  Fahr.,  or  100°  Centigrade  : — 

Metals. 

Brass, •00216 

Bronze, 'ooiSi 

Copper, *ooi84 

€k)ld, '0015 

iu       Cast  iron, •ooiii 

•'*'-       Wrought  iron  and  steel, *ooii4  to '00125 

Lead, '. '0029 

Platinum, '0009 

Silver, '002 

Tin, -002  to  '0025 

Zinc, *oo294 

Eabtht  Materials. 

(The  expansibilities  of  stone  from  the  experiments  of  ]\[r.  Adia) 

Brick,  common, '00355 

„      fire, -0005 

Cement, *ooi4 

Glass,  average  of  different  kinds, *ooo9 

Granite, 'oooS  to  '0009 

Marble, '00065  ^  'ooii 

Sandstone, '0009  to  *ooi2 

Slate, -00104 

TiMBEB. 

(Expansion  along  the  grain,  when  dry,  according  to  Mr.  Joule, 

Proceed.  Roy,  Soc,  Nov.  5,  1857.) 

Baywood, •000461  to  '000566 

Deal, *ooo428  to  '000438 

Mr.  Joule  found  that  moisture  diminishes,  annuls,  and  even  re- 
verses, the  expansibility  of  timber  by  heat,  and  that  tension  in- 
creases it. 

319.  The  Biaatie  fhvre*  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  is  the 
figure  assumed  by  the  longitudinal  asis  oi  wel  QXi];^j\si2^^  ^^si^Asgc^ 
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bar  under  any  syBtein  of  bending  foroea  All  the  examples  of  the 
carvatnre,  slope,  and  deflection  of  beams  in  Article  300  and  the 
subsequent  Articles,  are  cases  in  which  the  elastic  curve  has  been 
determined  with  a  degree  of  approximation  sufficiently  dose  under 
the  circumstances ;  that  is,  when  the  deflection  is  a  Teiy  small 
fraction  of  the  length.  The  present  Article  relates  to  the  figure  of 
the  elastic  curve  for  a  slender  flat  spring  of  uniform  section,  when 
acted  upon  either  by  a  pair  of  equal  and  opposite  couples^  or  by  a 
pair  of  equal  and  opposite  forces. 

The  general  equation  of  Article  300  applies  to  this  case,  viz. : — 


I 

r 


.(1.) 


I  being  the  uniform  moment  of  inertia  of  the  section  of  the  spring, 
£  the  modulus  of  elasticity,  M  the  moment  of  flexure  at  a  given 
point,  and  r  the  radius  of  curvature  at  that  point. 

When  a  spring  is  under  the  action  of  a  pair  ofeqwd  and  opposite 
couples  applied  to  its  two  ends,  then,  as  in  Article  304,  M  is  constant, 
r  is  constant,  and  the  elastic  curve  is  a  circular  arc  of  the  radius  r. 

When  a  spring  is  imder  the  action  of  a  pair  ofeqtwl  and  opposite 
forces,  let  A  and  B  denote  the  two  points  to  which  those  forces  are 
applied,  and  A  B  their  common  line  of  action.     The  figures  from 


Fig.  146  a. 


Fig.  146  &. 


Fig.  146  c. 


Fig.  146  d 


Fig.  146  e. 


Fig.  146/ 

146  a  to  146^  inclusive,  represent  various  forms  which  the  spring 
may  assume,  viz. : — 

X   When  the  forces  are  directed  towards  each  other — 
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o.  A  simple  arc,  like  a  bow,  meeting  A  B  at  the  points  A  and  B 
only. 

b,  c  An  undulating  figure,  crossing  A  B  at  any  number  of  inter- 
mediate points. 

cL  The  points  A  and  B  coinciding,  which  may  give,  with  an 
endless  spring,  a  figure  of  8. 

IL  When  the  forces  are  directed  from  each  other — 

e.  One  or  more  loops,  with  the  ends  and  intermediate  portions 
meeting  or  crossing  A  B. 

/.  The  forces  acting  from  each  other  at  the  points  A,  B,  in  two 
rigid  levers  A  D,  B  E,  to  which  the  spring  is  fixed  at  D  and  E  :  the 
spring  forming  one  or  more  looped  coils,  lying  altogether  at  one  side 
of  the  line  of  action  A  B. 

Let  P  be  the  common  magnitude  of  the  equal  and  opposite  forces 
applied  at  A  and  B,  and  x  the  perpendicular  distance  of  any  point 
0  in  the  elastic  curve  from  the  line  of  action  A  B.  Then  the  mo- 
ment of  flexure  at  that  point  is  obviously 

M=a;P; (2.) 

and  consequently  the  radius  of  curvature  at  that  point  is  given  by 
the  equation 

EI_EI. 

""-ll-xF' ^^f 

that  is  to  say,  the  raditis  of  curvature  is  inverady  proportional  to  the 
perperuiiculcM'  distcmce/rom  the  line  of  action  of  the  forces.  At  each 
of  the  points  in  figs.  146  a,  6,  c,  d,  and  e,  where  the  curve  meets  or 
crosses  A  B,  the  nidius  of  curvature  is  infinite ;  that  is,  there  is  a 
point  of  contrary  flexure. 

The  above  geometrical  property  is  common  to  all  the  varieties  of 
curves  formed  by  an  uniform  spring  bent  by  a  pair  of  forces,  and 
is  sufficient  to  enable  any  one  of  them  to  be  drawn  approximately, 
by  means  of  a  series  of  short  circular  arcs.  It  is  sufficient,  also,  to 
establish  all  their  other  geometrical  properties,  such  as  the  rela- 
tions between  their  rectangular  co-ordinates,  and  the  lengths  of 
their  arcs.  These  are  expressed  by  means  of  elliptic  functions ; 
and'  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  them  in  detcdl  in  this  treatise, 
except  in  one  case,  which  will  be  mentioned  in  the  next  Article, 

319  A-  .  V.V- 

There  is  one  important  proposition,  however,  which.  1^  is'liere 
necessary  to  prove  ;  and  that  is  the  following  •,  \  •-/  * 

Theorex.  That  a  spring  of  a  given  length  and  section,  to  the  ends 
of  whose  neutral  swrface  a  pair  of  forces  are  applied,  wiU  not  be  bent 
if  those  forces  are  less  than  a  certain  finite  rnagniiude.  Let  A  and 
B  in  ^g.  146  a  be  the  two  ends  of  the  spring,  V>  -w^^acJtiVw^  ^n^oai 
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and  opposite  forces  of  the  magnitude  P  are  applied,  directed  to- 
yrarda  each  other ;  the  spring  forming  a  single  arc  A  0  B,  of  the 
length  L  x  being,  as  before,  the  ordinate  of  any  point  C,  let  y  be 
the  distance  of  that  ordinate  from  A. 

The  smaller  the  force  P,  the  more  nearly  will  the  arc  A  C  B 
approach  to  the  straight  line  A  B ;  and  in  order  to  find  the  small- 
est value  of  P  which  is  compatible  with  any  bending  of  the  spring, 
that  force  must  be  computed  on  the  supposition  that  the  ordinate 
X  at  each  point  is  insensibly  small  compared  with  the  length  of  the 
spring,  and  consequently,  that  the  length  of  the  arc  A  C  does  not 
sensibly  differ  from  that  of  its  abscissa  y.  This  being  the  case,  the 
curvature  at  any  point  0  is  to  be  taken  as  sensibly  given  by  the 
following  equation : — 

1  d^x 

which  value  being  inserted  in  equation  3,  gives 

d*x_   P 

The  integral  of  this  equation  is 


=  =-=.  '  X,. 


(4.) 


y 

a:  =:  a  •  sm  •  -, 
c 


where  c 


VEI 
"P- 


(5.) 


In  order  that  x  may  be  =  0    t  the  points  A  and  B,  it  is  necessary 

that  when  y  =i  l,^  should  be  =  n  x,  n  being  any  whole  number ; 

c 

and  consequently  that 

«  =  A (6-) 


Now  of  all  the  possible  values  of  n,  that  which  gives  the  least  tvalue 
of  .P  is  n  =  1 ;  whence  we  find 


"  •  • "  — _— .— 

VEI       I 


and  P  = 


EI 


(7.) 


w 

and  fMafinSii  qtumiity  is  the  smaUest  force  which  will  bend  (he  ffiven 
spring  in  the  manner  proposed. — Q.  E.  D. 

This  investigation  proves  the  Theorem  in  question,  and  gives 
the  least  bendmg  force  3  but  as  it  leaves  the  constant  a  indeter- 
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minate,  it  does  not  give  the  figure  assumed  by  the  spring,  whicb, 
cannot  be  found  exactly  except  by  the  use  of  elliptic  functions. 

319  A.  The  HjciMiiaUc  Arch,  described  in  Article  183^  is  of  the 
same  figure  with  the  coiled  and  looped  elastic  curve  represented  in 
fig.  146/;  for  its  radius  of  curvature  at  any  point  is  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  perpendicular  distance  of  that  point  from  a  given 
straight  line.  In  order  to  transform  all  the  equations  given  in 
that  Article  for  the  hydrostatic  arch  into  the  corresponding  equa- 
tions for  the  coiled  and  looped  elastic  curve  of  fig.  146  yj  it  is  only 
necessaiy  to  put  for  the  constant  product  of  the  ordinate  and  radius 
of  curvature  the  following  value : — 


xr  = 


EI 


An  instrument  consisting  of  an  uniform  spring  attached  to  a  pair 
of  levers,  might  be  used  for  tracing  the  figures  of  hydrostatic 
arches  on  paper. 

This  property  of  the  coiled  and  looped  elastic  curve  is  analogous 
to  that  discovered  by  James  Bemomlli  in  the  simple  bow  of  fig. 
146  a,  viz.,  that  it  is  the  figure  assumed  by  the  vertical  longitu- 
dinal section  of  an  indefinitely  broad  sheet,  containing  a  liquid 
mass  whose  upper  horizontal  surfiEU^e  is  represented  by  A  B. 


Section  7. — On  Eeaistance  to  Twisting  and  Wrenching, 

320.  The  TwtstiHg  ni^meHt,  or  moment  of  torsion,  applied  to  a 
bar,  is  the  moment  of  a  pair  of  equal  an  opposite  couples  applied 
to  two  cross  sections  of  the  bar,  ip^  planes  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  the  bar,  and  tending  to  make  ^e  portion  of  the  bar  between 
those  cross  sections  rotate  in  opposite  directions  about  that  axis. 
In  the  following  Articles,  twisting  moments  are  supposed  to  be 
expressed  in  inch-pou/nds. 

321.  Strength  •€  a  Cyiindricta  Axle.— A  cylindrical  axle,  A  B,  fig. 
147,  being  subjected  to  the  twisting 
moment  of  a  pair  of  equal  and  oppo- 
site couples  applied  to  the  cross  sec- 
tions A  and  B,  it  is  required  to  find 
the  condition  of  stress  and  strain  at 
any  intermediate  cross  section  such 
as  S,  and  also  the  angular  displace- 
ment of  any  cross  section  relatively  to  any  other. 

From  the  xmiformity  of  the  figure  of  the  bar,  and  the  uniformity 
of  the  twisting  moment,  it  is  evident  that  the  condition  of  stress 
and  strain  of  all  cross  sections  is  the  same*,  also, \j^«»Kiafe ^ *via» 

2a 


Rg.  147. 
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ciixnilar  figure  of  each  cross  section,  the  condition  of  stress  and 
strain  of  all  particles  at  the  same  distance  from  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder  must  be  alike. 

Suppose  a  circular  layer  to  be  included  between  the  cross  section 
Sy  and  another  cross  section  at  the  distance  dx  from  it.  The 
twisting  moment  causes  one  of  those  cross  sections  to  rotate  rela- 
tively to  the  other,  about  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  through  an 
angle  which  may  be  denoted  hjdi.  Then  if  there  be  two  points 
at  the  same  distance  r  from  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  one  in  the  one 
cross  section,  and  the  other  in  the  other,  which  points  were  origi- 
nally opposite  to  each  other,  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  axis,  the 
twisting  moment  shifts  one  of  those  points  laterally,  relatively  to 
the  other,  through  the  distance  rei^i.  Consequently  the  part  of 
the  layer  which  lies  between  those  points  is  in  a  condition  of 
digtoriion,  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  radius  r ;  and  the  dis- 
tortion is  expressed  by  the  ratio 

di 
'  =  -^ (1) 

which  varies  proportionally  to  the  distaruxfrom  the  axis.  There  is 
therefore  a  shearing  stress  at  each  point  of  the  cross  section  C, 
whose  direction  is  perpendicular  to  the  radius  drawn  from  the 
axis  to  that  point,  and  whose  intensity  is  proportional  to  that  radius, 
being  represented  by 

?  =  C'  =  Cr-^ (2.) 

The  STRENGTH  of  the  axle  is  determined  in  the  following 
manner : — Let  /  be  the  limit  of  the  shearing  stress  to  which 
the  material  is  to  be  exposed,  being  the  tdtimaie  resistance  to 
wrenching  if  it  is  to  be  broken,  the  proof  resistance  if  it  is  to 
be  tested,  and  the  working  resistance  if  the  working  moment  of 
torsion  is  to  be  determined.  Let  r^  be  the  external  radius  of  the 
axle.  Then  /  is  the  value  of  q  at  the  distance  r^  from  the  axis ; 
and  at  any  other  distance  r,  the  intensity  of  the  shearing  stress  is 

?  =  -^ (3.) 

Conceive  the  cross  section  S  to  be  divided  into  narrow  concentric 
rings,  each  of  the  breadth  dr.  Let  r  be  the  mean  radius  of  one  of 
these  ring&  Then  its  area  is  2  t  res?  r;  the  intensity  of  the  shear- 
ing  Btreaa  on  it  is  that  given  by  equation  3,  and  the  leverage  of  that 
Btreea  lelAtively  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  is  r;  consequently,  the 


2rf 


^.f*rfr; 


circiimlerence  of  the 
taBOD,  and  of  resistazice 


for  all  tlie  rings  frran  tlie  CHiti^  to  tte 
CX09S  section  S,  gixes  for  tlie  moBMnt  of 
to  tofsan. 


r,    y  •  3 

(1=1-5708). 


.»(!.) 


If  tbe  axle  is  hoQoWy  r^  being  the  radius  of  the  hollow,  the  integral 
is  to  be  taken  from  r  =  r,  to  r  =  ri ;  and  the  moment  of  tonion 
becomes 

M  =  i^./V</r=:^^) (5.) 

It  is  in  general  more  convenient  to  express  the  strength  of  an 
axle  in  terms  of  the  diameter  than  in  terms  of  the  radius.  Ia^I  A, 
be  the  external  diameter  of  the  axle,  and  A^  ^^  internal  diameter, 
if  hollow;  then 


For  a  solid  cudcy 


^  ~  '16"  ~  51 ' 


F» .  «^  ^  „.^«^./J»^^«) 


(«■> 


If  these  formulsB  be  compared  with  those  applicable  to  solid  and 
hollow  cylindrical  beams  in  Article  295,  it  will  be  scon  tlmt  thi^ 
diiSer  onlj  in  the  numerical  factor,  which,  for  the  inuniont  of 

flexure,  is  ~  -  — -,  and  for  the  moment  of  torsion,  "i  jj"  "  ft.c 

Hence  we  have  this  useful  principle,  that  for  equal  vftltuis  of  l/ui 
limiting  stress  f,  tlte  resistance  of  a  cylinder^  solid  or  luMow^  to 
torencJdngy  is  douUe  of  its  resistcmce  to  hreaking  across. 

Values  of  the  co-efficient  of  ultimate  resistanco  to  Hlioaring  for 
cast  and  wrought  iron,  are  given  in  a  table  which  luw  alnjady  \nyi\ 
referred  to.  The  co-^fficieut  for  cast  iron  is  Bomowliat  doubifiil, 
because  the  experiments  give  Tarying  remilU.    Tlukt  \^\vi»i  uk  (Aa 
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table,  viz.,  27,700,  is  adopted  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hodgldn- 
Bon's  work  On  Cast  Iron,  as  the  mean  of  the  experiments  considered 
by  him  the  most  trustworthy;  but  some  experiments  give  a  value 
as  low  as  24,000,  and  others  a  value  as  high  as  30,000. 

With  respect  to  the  toorking  values  of  the  limiting  stress^  the 
following  are  those  adopted  by  Tredgold  in  his  practical  rules : — 

For  cast  iron, 7,650  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

For  wrought  iron, 8,570        „  „ 

This  amounts  to  allowing  a  factor  of  safety  of  about  4  for  cast 
iron  and  6  for  wrought.  Practical  experience  of  the  strength  of 
wrought  iron  axles  confirms  the  co-efficient  given  above  for  wrought 
iron  very  closely,  it  having  been  found  that  such  axles  bear  a  work- 
ing stress  of  9,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  for  any  length  of  time,  if 
well  manufactured  of  good  material  The  co-efficient  for  cast  iron 
appears  to  leave  too  small  a  factor  of  safety  for  any  motion  except 
one  that  is  veiy  smooth  and  steady,  and  it  may  be  considered  that 
5,000  Ibe.  per  square  inch  is  a  safer  co-efficient  for  general  usa 
Hence  we  may  put,  as  the  limit  of  working  stress  in  shafts, 

For  cast  iron, ./=  5,000  lbs.  per  square  incL 

For  wrought  iron, /=  9,000        „  „ 

322.  Angle  •€  Torsion  •€  m  Cylindrical  Axle. — Suppose  a  pair  of 

diameters,  originally  parallel,  to  be  drawn  across  the  two  circular 
ends,  A  and  B,  of  a  cylindrical  axle,  solid  or  hollow ;  it  is  proposed 
to  find  the  angle  which  the  directions  of  those  lines  make  with 
each  other  when  the  axle  is  twisted,  either  by  the  working  moment 
of  torsion,  or  by  any  other  moment. 

This  question  is  solved  by  means  of  equation  2  of  Article  321, 
which  gives  for  the  angle  of  torsion  per  unit  o/ length, 

di        q 
dx  ~  Qr 

The  condition  of  the  axle  being  uniform  at  all  points  of  its  length, 
the  above  quantity  is  constant ;  and  if  a;  be  the  length  of  the  a^e, 
and  i  the  angle  of  torsion  sought^  expressed  in  length  of  arc  to 

radius  1,  we  have  —  =  -;->  and  therefore, 

X     dx 

-s^ ('•) 

L  Let  the  moment  of  torsion  be  the  tvorking  moment,  for  which 
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Then  the  angle  of  torsion  is 


/«     2/aj 


.(2.) 


Cri""CA,       

and  is  the  same  whether  the  axle  is  solid  or  hollow. 

A  value  of  C,  the  co-efficient  of  transverse  elasticity  for  cast  iron, 
is  given  in  the  table ;  but  it  is  uncertain,  as  experiments  are  dis- 
cordant. For  wrought  iron,  that  constant  has  been  foimd  with 
more  precision,  its  mean  value  being  about  9,000,000  lbs.  per 
square  inch.  Hence,  for  the  toarking  torsion  of  wrought  iron 
shafts,  we  may  make 


/       1 


.(3.) 


c   1,000 •;••■ 

H.  Let  the  moment  of  torsion  have  any  amoimt  M  consistent 
with  safety.     Then  for  — ,  we  have  to  put  the  equal  ratio  deduced 

T 

from  the  equations  4  and  5  of  Article  321,  by  substituting  q 
for  /  in  the  numerators  and  r  for  r^  in  the  denominators ;  that  is 
to  say, 


For  solid  cudes, 


-  =  — :,;  and 
qx    2Ma;     32Ma; 


Cr 


M  05 


For  hollow  aides, 


9 
r 


2M 


.gag 


2Mx 


32Ma; 


Cr~xC(r;-7^)~^C(A}-AJ) 


;  and 


=  10-2 


Ma; 


C(A*-AJ) 


(4.) 


323.  The  Vcuflicnce  •€  a  Cylindrical  Axle  is  the  product  of  one- 
half  of  the  greatest  moment  of  torsion  into  the  corresponding  angle 
of  torsion ;  and  it  is  given  by  the  following  equation  : — 


Mt 

2 

Mi 
2 


,  ,  '^  for  a  solid  shaft  :  or   . 
0-1  C 

Z!|5-;i5^  for  a  hoUow  shaft 
5-1  CAJ 


(1.) 
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324.  AxlM  HOC  CIreakur  !■  Sectfi 


-When  tlie  cross  section  of  a 


shaft  is  not  circular,  it  is  certain  that  the  ratio  -  of  the  shearing 

stress  at  a  given  point  to  the  distance  of  that  point  from  the  axis 
of  the  shaft,  is  not  a  constant  quantity  at  different  points  of  the 
cross  section,  and  that  in  many  cases  it  is  not  even  approximately 
constant ;  so  that  formulse  founded  on  the  assumption  of  its  being 
constant  are  erroneous.  The  mathematical  investigations  of  M.  de 
St.  Yenant  have  shown  how  the  intensity  of  the  shearing  stress  is 
distributed  in  certain  cases. 

The  most  important  case  in  practice  to  which  M.  de  St.  Yenant*s 
method  has  been  applied  is  that  of  a  square  shaft ;  and  it  appears 
that  its  moment  of  torsion  is  given  by  the  formula 

M  =  0-281 /A»  nearly. 

325.  Bending  nnd  T wiatinB  combined  $  Chrnnk  and  Axle« — ^A  shafb 

is  often  acted  upon  by  a  bending  load  and  a  pair  of  twisting  couples 
at  the  same  tima  In  that  case,  the  greatest  direct  stress  due  to 
the  bending  load,  and  the  greatest  sheaiing  stress  due  to  the  moment 
of  torsion,  are  to  be  combined  in  the  manner  already  illustrated  for 
beams,  in  Article  310. 

That  is  to  say,  let  p  be  the  greatest  stress  due  to  bending,  and  q 
that  due  to  twisting ;  letpi  be  the  intensity  of  the  greatest  result- 
ant stress,  and  t  the  angle  which  its  direction  makes  with  the  axis 
of  the  shaft.     Then 


'-VIM-l^ 


tan  2*  =  ^; 
P 


(1) 


J 


One  of  the  most  important  examples  of  this  is  illustrated  in 

fig.  148,  which  represents  a  shafb  having  a  crank 
at  one  end.  At  the  centre  of  the  crank-pin, 
P,  is  applied  the  pressure  of  the  connecting 
rod ;  and  at  the  bearing,  S,  acts  the  equal  and 
opposite  resistance  of  that  bearing.  Represent- 
ing the  common  magnitude  of  those  forces  by  P, 
they  form  a  couple  whose  moment  is 

M  =  PSP. 

«.    . --  Draw  P  N  perpendicular  to  S  N,  the  axis  of  the 

'«•  "^-  shaft ;  and  let  the  angle  P  S N  =>     Then  the 

couple  M  maj  be  resolv^  into 
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A  bending  couple  P  •  N  S  =  M  cos^ ;  and 
A  twisting  couple  P  •  N  P  =  M  sin  ^. 

Equal  and  opposite  couples  act  on  the  farther  end  of  the  shaft. 
Let  ^  be  its  diameter. 

By  the  formulae  of  Article  295,  the  greatest  stress  produced  at  S 
by  the  bending  couple  is 


10-2Mcosi 
^= ¥—" 


(2.) 


and  that  produced  by  the  twisting  couple,  according  to  Article 
321,  is 

_  5-1  M  sin  ^*  _  j5  tan  j 


^  = 


(3.) 


consequently,  by  the  equations  1  of  this  Article,  the  resultant 
greatest  stress  at  S,  and  its  inclination  to  the  axis  of  the  shaft,  are 


Pi  =  |(seci  +  1) 


— ^  (1  +  cos  j)  ; 


t  =  ^ 


I, 
2' 


(4.) 


and  by  making  j9,  =yj  the  proper  diameter  can  be  determined. 

These  results  may  be  represented  graphically  as  follows : — Draw 
S  Q  bisecting  the  angle  N  S  P,  and  P  Q  perpendicular  to  S  Q.  S  Q 
will  be  the  direction  of  the  Resultant  greatest  stress  at  S,  and  the 
intensity  of  that  stress  will  be  the  same  as  if  it  were  caused  by  the 
bending  action  of  a  force  equal  to  P  and  applied  at  Q,  on  an  oblique 
section  of  the  shaft  perpendicular  to  P  Q  ;  and  also  the  same  as  the 
greatest  intensity  of  the  stress  which  would  be  produced  at  S  by 
the  direct  bending  action  of  a  force  equal  to  P  applied  at  M  in  the 
axis  of  the  shaft,  with  the  leverage 


gM"-  aP  ^  "^  cosJ^SP  +  S N 

2^2' 


(5.) 


326.  The  Teeth  •fWhetiiM  are  made  sufficiently  strong,  to  provide 
against  an  action  analogous  to  combined  twisting  and  bending, 
which  may  arise  from  the  whole  force  transmitted  by  a  pair  of 
wheels  happening  to  act  on  one  comer  of  one  toothy  such  as  C 
or  D,  fig.  U9. 

In  fig.  150,  let  the  shaded  part  repre&eii\>  2l  y^i^as^ti  ^H.  ^  ^sc5^r9^ 
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eedion  of  the  rim  of  the  wheel  A  of  fig.  149,  and  let  E HKP 

be  the  fisice  of  a  tooth,  on 
one  comer  of  which,  P,  acts 
the  force  represented  by 
that  letter.  Conceive  any 
sectional  plane  EF  to  in- 
tersect the  tooth  from  the 
side  EP  to  the  crest  PK, 


"^^J/1^ 


Fig.  150. 

.^m — ^      ^   and  let  PG  be  perpendicular  to  that  plane. 

Let  A  be  the  thickness  of  the  tooth,^and  let 

^  El^  =  6,  PG  =  Z. 

^'  Then  the  moment  of  flexure  at  the  section 

EF  is  P^,  and  the  greatest  stress  produced  by  that  moment  of 
flexure  at  that  section  is 

6P; 


which  is  a  maximum  when 
then  the  value, 


/= 


PE  F  =  45^  and  6  =  2Z,  having 
3P 


Consequently,  the  proper  thickness  for  the  tooth  is  given  by  the 
equation  

'*=\/9- ('•> 

This  formula  is  Tredgold's ;  according  to  whom  the  proper  value 
for  the  greatest  working  stress  /is  4,500  lbs.  per  square  inch,  when 
the  teeth  are  of  cast  iron. 


Section  8. — On  Crushing  hy  Bending, 


327.  iBtrodactorr  Renwriu. — ^Pillars  and  struts  whoso  lengths 

exceed  their  diameters  in  considerable  proportions  (as  is 

almost  always  the  case  with  those  of  timber  and  metal), 

A     give  way  not  by  direct  crushing,  but  by  bending  sideways 

/  ^  and  breaking  across,  being  crushed  at  one  side,  as  at  A, 

^^      fig.  151,  and  torn  asunder  at  the  other,  as  at  B.  * 

There  does  not  yet  exist  any  complete  theory  of  this 

phenomenon.     The  formulse  which  have  been  provision- 

j«    jgj    ally  adopted  are  founded  on  a  mode  of  investigation 

*  partly  theoretical  and  partly  empirical      Those  which 

wiU  firat  be  explained  are  of  a  form  proposed  by  J^edgold  on  theo- 

zetdcal  gnounda.     Having  MLen  Iot  a  time  into  cEsSej^hey  were 
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revived  by  Mr.  Iiewis  Gordon,  who  detenoined  the  values  of  the 
constants  contained  in  them  by  a  comparison  of  them  with  Mr. 
Hodgkinson's  experiments.  Then  will  be  given  Mr.  Hodgkinson's 
own  empirical  formulse  for  the  ultimate  strength  of  cast  iron  pillars. 

328.   Strength  of  Iron  Plllara  and  Slmts« — Let  P  be  the  load  which 

acts  on  a  long  pillar  or  strut,  and  S  its  sectional  area.  Then  one 
part  of  the  intensity  of  the  greatest  stress  on  the  material  is  simply 
the  intensity  due  to  the  uniform  distribution  of  the  load  over  the 
section,  and  may  be  represented  thus  : — 

Another  part  of  the  greatest  stress  is  that  which  arises  firom  the 
lateral  bending,  which  will  take  place  in  that  direction  in  which 
the  pillar  is  most  flexible  ;  that  is,  in  the  direction  of  its  least  dia- 
meter, if  the  diameters  are  unequal.  Let  h  be  that  diameter,  and 
h  the  diameter  perpendicular  to  it ;  let  ^  be  the  length  of  the  pillar, 
and  let  v  be  the  greatest  deflection  of  the  axis  of  the  pillar  from  its 
original  straight  position.  Then,  as  in  the  case  of  a  spring,  Article 
319,  the  greatest  moment  of  flexure  is  P  v ;  and  the  greatest  stress 
produced  by  that  moment  (which  will  be  denoted  by  p")  is  directly 
as  the  moment,  and  inversely  as  the  breadth  and  square  of  the 
thickness  of  the  pillar  (Article  295) ;  that  is, 

But  the  greatest  deflection  consistent  with  safety  is  directly  as  the 
square  of  the  length,  and  inversely  as  the  thickness  (Article  300) ; 
that  is, 

also,  the  product  &  A'  is  proportional  to  the  sectional  area  S  and  to 
the  thickness  A.     Consequeutlj  we  have  the  proportional  equation 

that  is,  the  additional  stress  due  to  bending  ia  to  Oie  stress  dwe  to 
direct  pressure,  in  a  ratio  which  increases  as  the  square  of  Hue  propor- 
tion in  which  tlie  length  o/tJie  pillar  exceeds  tJie  least  diameter. 

The  whole  intensity  of  the  greatest  stress  on  the  material  of  the 
pillar,  being  made  equal  to  a  co-e£&cient  of  strength  yj  is  expressed 
by  the  following  equation  : — 


/=  P'  +  P"  =  |(l  +».|.)  ; .<J..\ 
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in  which  a  is  a  constant  co-efficient,  to  be  determined  by  ezperi* 
mentb     Hence  the  following  is  the  strength  of  a  long  pillar : — 


P  = 


/S 


I  +  a 


•••(2) 


The  following  are  the  values  of /and  a  for  the  uUimate  strength, 
as  computed  by  Mr.  Gordon  £rom  Mr.  Hodgkinson's  experiments 
on  pillars  fixed  at  the  ends^  by  having  flat  capitals  and  bases, 
as  in  fig.  152  : — 

y;  lbs.  per  inch.        a. 

WrouglU  iron,  solid  rectangular  section,  36,000 


Coat  iron,  hollow  cylinder, 80,000 


3,000- 

_1_ 

400* 


A  pillar  rounded  at  both  ends,  as  in  fig.  154,  is  as  flexible  as 
a  pillar  of  the  same  diameter,  flxed  at  both  ends,  and  of  double  the 

length;  and  its  strength  might  there- 

I  fore  be  expected  to  be  the  same;  a 

•^  conclusion  verified  by  the  experiments 

of  Mr.  Hodgkinson.    Hence,  for  such 

pillars, 

•'^  (3.) 


U    U     1 


Jzk 


p  = 


1  +  4  a— „ 


Mr.  Hodgkinson  found  the  strength 
of  a  mUBTyJixed  <U  one  end  and  rounded 


Fig.  162.       Tig,  163.       Fig.  164.    ^  ^  ^^^  (%  ^^^)»  ^  ^  »  moaa 

*6-      •  ijetween  the  strengths  of  two  pillars  of 

the  same  length  and  diameter,  one  fixed  at  both  ends,  and  the  other 
rounded  at  both  ends. 

Taking  the  proof  load  as  one-half  of  the  breaking  load  for  wrought 
iron,  and  one-third  for  cast  iron,  and  the  working  load  as  ^m  one- 
fourth  to  one-sixth  of  the  breaking  load  for  both  materials,  the 
following  are  the  values  to  be  assigned  to  the  limit  of  stress/ under 
different  circumstances : — 


Load— Brealdng; 

Wrought  iron, 36,000 

Cast  iion, 80,000 


ProoC 

18,000 
26,^00 


WorlLing. 

6,000  to    9,000 
13,300  to  20,000 
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In  using  the  formnka  2  and  3,  the  ratio  -  is  generally  fixed  before- 
hand, to  a  degree  of  approximation  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the 
calculation. 

329.  Connecting  R«ds  of  engines  are  to  be  considered  as  in  the 
condition  of  struts  rounded  at  both  ends ;  Pi«t«n  Bods,  as  in  the 
condition  of  struts  fixed  at  one  end  and  rounded  at  the  other. 

330.  C— ipnri— n  of  Cast  and  Wrongbt  Iron. — ^When  the  ultimate 

strength  per  square  inch  of  section  of  pillars  of  cast  and  wrought 
iron  respectively^  and  having  various  proportions  of  length  to 
diameter,  is  computed  by  means  of  equation  2  of  Article  328,  it 
appears  that  for  ^e  smaller  proportions  of  length  to  diameter,  cast 
iron  is  the  stronger  material ;  but  that  its  strength  diminishes  as 
the  proportion  of  length  to  diameter  increases^  faster  than  that  of 
wrought  iron;  so  that  for  the  proportion 


;  :  A  :  :  ^  695  :  1  :  :  26^  :  1  nearly, 

those  materials  are  equally  strong,  and  beyond  that  proportion 
wrought  iron  is  the  stronger.  This  result  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Gordon.     The  following  table  illustrates  it : — 


I 


Breaking  load, 
lbs.  per  square 

inch,  =  —>.,. 


'  Wrought, 


Cast, 


lO 

20 

26-4 

30 

40 

34,840 

31,765 

29,230 

27,700 

23,480 

64,000 

40,000 

29,230 

24,620 

16,000 

331.  SIr«  Hodgklnson'a  Fonante  for  th«  CltiBiale  Strennth  of  Cast 

Pillaro,  as  deduced  by  that  author  from  his  own  experiments, 
are  as  follows  : — 

I.  When  the  length  is  not  less  than  thirty  times  the  diameter. 
For  solid  cylindrical  pillars,  A  being  the  diameter,  in  inches,  and 
L  the  length  in  feet, 

A** 
P  =  A£rf (1) 

For  hollow  cylindrical  pillars,  Aj  being  the  external,  and  Ag  the 
internal  diameter,  in  intSiea,  and  L  the  length  in  fed,  • 


P  =  A 


A?^  -  AT 


l-T 


(2.) 


The  values  of  the  co-efficient  A  are  aa  {oWo^^  \ — 
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Tons. 

1.)  For  solid  pillars  with  rounded  ends^ 14*9 

[2.)  „  „  flat  ends, 44*i6 

'3.)  For  hollow  pillars  with  rounded  ends, 13-0 

[4.)  „  „  flat  ends, 44*3 

II.  When  the  length  is  less  than  thirty  times  the  diameter. 

Let  h  denote  the  breaking  load  of  the  pillar,  as  computed  by  the 
preceding  formulae.  Let  c  denote  the  crushing  load  of  a  short  block 
of  the  same  sectional  area  S,  as  computed  by  the  formula 

c  =  49  tons  X  S  in  square  inches (3.) 

Then  the  correct  crushing  load  of  the  pillar  is 

^  -  r^,- <♦•' 

332.  In  WroBght  Iron  Framework,  the  bars  which  act  OS  struts, 
in  order  that  they  may  have  sufficient  stifl&iess,  are  made  of  various 

figures  in  cross  section, 
of  which  some  examples 
are  given  in  figs.  155 
(angle  iron),  156  (chan- 
_  nel  iron),  157  (a  cross- 

Fig.  156.        Fig.  157.      F.g.l68.    shaped  Action,  used  in 


[ZrO 


J= 


Fig.  155. 

half-lattice  girders),  and  158  (T-iron).     In  some  large  lattice  girders, 

the  struts  are  composed  of  a  pair  of  parallel  T-iron  bars,  such 

as  fig.   158,  with  their  middle  ribs  turned  towards    each   other, 

and  connected  together  by  a  lattice  work  of  small  diagonal  bars. 

In  applying  to  wrought-iron  struts  the  formulae  of  Article  328, 

^  ^  S 

jmges  361,  362,  for  7^  there  is  to  be  substituted  T-o~jf  Jheingthe 

least  moment  of  inertia  of  the  section  (Article  95,  pages  77-82). 
333.  irroBght  Iron  Cells  are  rectangular  tubes  (generally  square) 

composed  of  four  plate  iron  sidts,  rivetted  to  angle  iron  bars  at  the 

corners,  as  shown  in  the  section,  fig.  159.  This 
mode  of  construction  was  designed  by  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn,  to  resist  a  thrust  along  the  axis  of  the  tube. 
The  tdtimate  resistance  of  a  single  square  cell  to 
n  i|     crushing  by  the  buckling  or  bending  of  its  sides, 

^Ilq^  *     ^  ^    when  the  thickness  of  the  plates  is  not  less  than 

one-thirtieth  of  ike  di€mieter  ofOie  cell,  as  determined 
by  Mr.  Fairbaim  and  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  is 

27,000  lbs.  per  8(\]aAX«  iDLch  section  of  iron ; 


Fig.  169. 
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but  when  a  number  of  cells  exist  side  by  side  in  one  girder,  tbeir 
stifihess  is  increased,  and  their  ultimate  resistance  to  a  thrust  may 
be  taken  at 

33,000  to  36,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  section  of  iron. 

The  latter  co-efficients  apply  also  to  cylindrical  cells. 

334.  The  sides  •€  Phue  Iron  Girders  are  subjected  to  a  diagonal 
thrust  arising  from  the  sheaiing  stress,  and  are  usually 
stiffened  by  means  of  T-iron  ribs,  in  the  manner  shown 
in  fig.  160.     The  entire  depth  across  the  ribs  may  be 
taken  to  represent  h  in  the  formidse  of  Article  328. 

335.  Timber  Peets  and  Stmts. — The  following  for- 
mula is  given  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson's 
experiments,  for  the  ultimate  resistance  of  posts  of  oak 
and  red  pine  to  crushing  by  bending  : — 


P=Afs; 


(1.) 


Fig.  160. 


S  being  the  sectional  area  in  square  inches,  h  :  I  the  ratio  of  the 
least  (Uameter  to  the  length,  and  A  =  3,000,000  lbs.  per  square 
inch. 

The  /actor  of  safety  for  the  working  load  of  timber  being  10,  A 
is  to  be  made  =  300,000  only,  if  P  is  the  working  load. 

For  square  posts  and  struts,  the  formula  becomes 


P  =  A»-. 


(2) 


If  the  strength  of  a  timber  post  be  computed  both  by  this  formula 
and  by  the  formula  for  direct  crushing,  viz.  : — 

P=/S, (3.) 

the  haser  value  should  be  adopted  as  the  true  strength.     Thus  the 
ultimate  strength  per  square  inch  for  direct  crushing  is 


For  oak, ./=  10,000  lbs.  = 


300' 


For  red  pine. 


„     6,000  lbs.  =  ^ ; 


I 


so  that  equation  1  or  equation  3  should  be  used  according  as  -r 

is  greater  or  less  than  a  limit,  which  is,  for  oak,  ^  300  =  17*32; 
for  red  pine,  ^"500  =  22*36. 
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The  resistance  of  timber  to  crushing,  while  green,  is  about  one- 
half  of  its  resistance  after  having  been  dried. 


Section  9. — On  Compound  Girders,  Frames,  cmd  Bridges. 


336.  COTMpmiBd  CMvicn  In  General. — ^A  compound  girder  is  a 
structure  which,  as  a  whole,  acts  as  a  beam,  resisting  bending  and 
breaking  by  a  transverse  load ;  but  whose  parts  are  subjected  to 
a  variety  of  stresses  of  different  kinds,  requiring  to  be  separately 
considered;  such  as  the  Warren  girder  of  Articles  162  and  163, 
and  the  Lattice  girder  of  Articles  164  and  165. 

In  Part  II.,  Chapter  II.,  Section  1,  it  has  already  been  shown 
how  to  determine  the  total  stresses  which  act  on  the  several  pieces 
of  a  frame ;  in  section  6  of  the  present  chapter,  it  has  been  shown 
how  the  stress  is  distributed  in  a  continuous  beam ;  and  in  that  and 
other  sections,  the  resistance  of  materials  to  the  various  kinds  of 
stress  has  been  considered.  The  principal  object  of  the  present 
section  is  to  indicate,  by  referring  \mck.  to  previous  Articles,  where 
the  data  and  formuke  for  determining  the  strength  of  the  different 
parts  of  certain  compoimd  structures  are  to  be  foimd. 

A  girder  consists  of  three  principal  parts  :  a  lotoer  rib,  to  resist 
tension ;  an  upper  rib,  to  resist  thrust ;  and  a  vertical  web  OTfrofm/s, 
to  resist  shearing  force. 

337.  Plate  Iron  Ciiwien  are  treated  of  in  this  section  rather  than 
in  section  6,  because  the  slender  proportions  of  the  parts  subjected 
to  a  thrust  sometimes  render  it  necessary  to  compute  their  strength 

according  to  the  laws  of  resistance  to 
crushing  by  bending,  explained  in  Ar- 
ticle 328.  Some  of  the  forms  of  cross  sec- 
tion employed  in  such  beams  are  shown 
m  \\       ^  figs.  161,  162,  163,  164,  and  165.    Fig. 

C^l*^         III        161  is  a  plain  I-shaped  beam,  rolled  in 

one  piece.  In  fig.  162,  the  upper  and 
lower  ribs  consist  each  of  a  flat  bar  or 
narrow  plate  rivetted  to  a  pair  of  angle 
irons,  the  two  pairs  of  angle  irons  being 
rivetted  to  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of 
the  vertical  web.  In  fig.  163  the  con- 
struction is  the  same,  except  that  the 
Fig.  164.  vertical  web  is  double  :  this  is  the  "  box- 
Fig.  168,  beam,*^  long  employed  in  the  platforms  of 

blast  furnaces,  and  first  used  in  a  railway  bridge  by  Andrew  Thom- 
son about  1832,  on  the  PoUok  and  Grovan  Railway.      In  fig.  164, 
the  upper  and  lower  ribs  are  each  built  of  several  layers  of  narrow 
pJatea  or  fat  bars,  rivetted  to  eadi  o\\ifit  wA  \ft  ^  ^\r  of  angle 


c; 


^r 


SJ  U' 


Fig.161.  Fig.162. 
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irons ;  the  upper  and  lower  pairs  of  angle  irons  are  riiretted  to  the 
upper  and  lower  edges  of  i^e  vertical  web,  and  the  plates  of  the 
vertical  web  ai'e  connected  and  Atiffened  at  each  of  dieir  vertical 
joints  by  a  pair  of  T-irons,  in  the  manner  of  which  a  horizontal 
section  has  been  already  given  in  fig.  160,  Article  334.  The  object 
of  building  the  larger  sizes  of  horizontal  ribs  in  layers,  instead  of 
making  them  in  one  piece,  is  to  make  them  of  those  sizes  of  iron 
which  can  easily  be  rolled  of  good  quality,  and  which  are  usually 
found  in  the  market.  Beams  resembling  fig.  164  are  sometimes 
made  with  a  double  vertical  web,  for  the  sake  of  lateral  stiffneaa 

Fig.  165  represents  the  general  form  of  the  cross  section  of  grecU 
tvJbula/r  or  cdltUa/r  girders,  characterized  by  Mr. 
Stephenson's  principle,  of  carrying  the  railway 
through  the  interior  of  the  b^im,  and  by  Mr. 
Fairbaim's  principle,  of  giving  stififness  by  means 
of  cells,  already  described  in  Article  333.  The 
joints  of  the  cells  are  connected  and  stiffened  by 
covering  plates  outside  as  well  as  angle  irons 
inside ;  and  the  plates  of  the  two  sides,  which  form 
a  double  vertical  web,  are  stiffened  and  connected 
by  T-irons,  like  those  of  fig.  164. 
^Smaller'ceUulax  girde^'are  sometime,  used,  in 
which  the  top  alone  consists  of  one  or  two  lines 
of-  cells,  the  girder  in  other  respects  being  similar 
to  fig.  164,  with  either  a  single  or  a  double  vertical  web. 

In  all  plate  iron  girders,  the  joints  exposed  to  tension  should  have 
covering  plates,  double  rivetted  if  the  stress  is  great  enough  to 
require  it,  which  is  almost  always  the  case  in  the  lower  rib  (see 
Article  280).  The  joints  exposed  to  thrust  shoidd  be  exactly  pU^e, 
exactly  perpendicidar  to  the  direction  of  the  thrust,  accurately 
fitted,  and  perfectly  close,  that  the  surfaces  may  abut  equally  over 
their  whole  extent.  Should  open  or  irregular  abutting  joints  be 
discovered  after  the  girder  has  been  put  together,  they  should  be 
filed  out,  and  a  flat  plate  of  steel  driven  tight  into  each  opening. 
The  plates  or  bars  of  which  built  ribs  are  composed  shoidd  break 
joint  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  bond  of  brickwork. 

In  plate  iron  girders  generally,  it  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  prac- 
tical purposes  to  consider  the  whole  bending  moment  M  at  any 
vertical  section  as  borne  by  the  upper  and  lower  ribs,  and  the  whole 
shearing  stress  F  by  the  vertical  web ;  and  also  to  consider  the 
resistance  of  each  of  the  horizontal  ribs  as  concentrated  at  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  its  section.  Let  h  be  the  vertical  depth  between 
the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  sections  of  the  upper  aiid  lower  ribs ; 
then  the  common  value  of  the  thrust  along  the  compressed  rib,  and 
the  tension  along  the  stretched  rib^  ia 
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Let  Si  be  the  sectional  area  of  the  compressed  rib,^  its  resistance 
to  crushing  per  square  inch,  S,  the  sectional  area  of  the  stretched 
rib^^  its  resistance  to  tearing  per  square  inch;  then 


(2.) 


The  values  of  the  tenacity^  have  already  been  considered  in  seo- 
tion  3.  For  plate  beams  with  double-rivetted  covering  plates,  its 
ultimate  value  may  be  taken  at  about  45,000  lbs.  per  square  inch 
of  section  of  rib.  The  ultimate  resistance  to  crushing,  yj,  may  be 
taken  at  its  full  value  of  36,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  in  great  tubular 
girders ;  but  when  the  compressed  rib  is  narrow  as  compared  with 
its  length,  the  tendency  to  lateral  bending  may  be  allowed  for  by 
means  of  the  following  empirical  formula,  of  the  kind  already  ex- 
plained in  section  8,  Article  328 : — 

/i  = ft; (3.) 


l+a 


1 


where/  =  36,000,  a  =  ^rr^  ^  =  the  breadth  of  the  compressed 

rib,  and  V  =  the  span  of  the  girder,  if  it  is  not  laterally  stiffened 
by  framing.  In  cases  in  which  parallel  beams  are  stiffened  by  hori- 
zontal diagonal  braces,  V  may  be  taken  to  denote  the  distance  along 
the  rib  between  a  pair  of  the  points  to  which  braces  are  attached. 

Let  t  be  the  thickness  of  the  vertical  web  if  single,  or  the  sum 
of  the  thicknesses  if  double.  Then  its  sectional  area  ]&  ht  nearly ; 
consequently,  if  ^  be  its  resistance  per  unit  of  section  to  the  shear- 
ing force, 

F                   F 
hir=i^  ;  and  <  =  -jrT  ; (4.) 

and  as  the  shearing  stress  is  equivalent  to  a  pull  and  a  thrust  in 

directions  perpendicular  to  each  other,  and  at  angles  of  45°  to  the 

horizon,^  shoidd  be  the  resistance  of  the  vertical  web  to  crushing, 

as  determined  by  equation  2  of  Article  328,  page  362,  in  which, 

I  h 

for  7  is  to  be  substituted  £;,  h  being  the  depth  of  the  web,  as  before, 
n  n 

and  h"  the  width  across  the  flanges  of  the  stiffening  ribs. 

The  shearing  force  F  at  each  cross  section  is  to  be  computed  as 

fora/?afiial  load,  extending  over  the  greater  of  thejbwo  segments 
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into  which  the  sectiotl  divides  the  beam,  as  explained  in  Article 
313.  The  weight  of  the  beam  itself  may  be  allowed  for,  either 
by  the  method  of  Article  314,  or  by  the  approxinOtte  method  of 
Article  315. 

Owing  probably  to  the  yielding  of  the  joints,  it  is  found  that  in 
computing  the  deflection  of  plate  girders,  when  first  loaded  (Articles 
300  to  303),  a  smaller  modulus  of  elasticity  ought  to  be  taken  than 
for  continuous  iron  bars.  Its  value  in  lbs.  per  square  inch  is  about 
two-thirds  of  the  value  for  a  continuous  bar,  so  that  the  deflection 
is  about  one-half  greater.  But  the  part  of  that  deflection  due  to 
the  yielding  of  the  joints  is  permanent;  so  that  after  the  joints 
have  "come  to  their  bearing''  the  modulus  of  elasticity  becomes  the 
same  as  for  a  continuous  bar. 

338.  For  Hair-Ijaitlce  Beams  and  I«attl^  Beams*  the  methods  of 

determining  the  total  stresses  have  been  fully  considered  in  Articles 
162,  163,  164,  and  165;  and  it  has  only  to  be  added  here,  that 
the  shearing  force  should  be  computed  for  a  partial  load,  as 
in  Article  315.  The  ultimate  tenacity  of  the  ties  may  be 
taken  at  f^  =  from  50,000  to  60,000  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The 
resistance  of  the  struts  is  to  be  computed  as  in  Article  328.  The 
figure  of  the  stnit  diagonals  has  been  considered  in  Article  332. 
The  compressed  rib  may  be  a  T-bar  in  small  beams,  and  in  larger 
beams  a  built  rib  or  a  cell  The  remarks  made  in  the  last  Article 
on  abutting  joints  and  on  deflection  are  equally  applicable  in  the 
present  case.  In  designing  those  joints  which  are  connected  by 
means  of  bolts,  rivets,  or  keys,  the  principles  of  Article  280  should 
be  observed- 

339.  A  BowairiBg  Oirder  consists  of  an  arched  rib  resisting 
thrust ;  a  horizontal  tie  resisting  tension,  and  holding  together  the 
ends  of  the  arched  rib;  a  series  of  vertical  suspending  bars,  by 


Fig.  166. 

which  the  platform  is  hung  fix)m  the  arched  rib,  and  a  series  of 
diagonal  braces  between  the  suspending  bars.  Such  girders  are 
executed  in  timber  and  in  iron;  sometimes  the  arched  rib  is  made 
of  cast  iron,  as  being  stronger  against  crushing  than  wrought  iron, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  structure  of  wrought  iron. 

The  arched  rib  may  be  treated  as  uniformly  loaded.     Accord- 
ing to  Article  178,  its  condition  is  like  ti\a.t.  ol  «a.  -siajcSssro^- 

2b 
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loaded  cliam  inverted,  and  its  proper  form  a  parabola;  and  the 
thrust  along  it  at  each  point  is  to  be  found  by  the  formuke  of 
Article  169.  "The  tension  along  the  horizontal  tie  is  equal  to 
the  uniform  horizontal  component  of  the  thrust  along  the  arched 
rib. 

The  tension  on  each  vertical  suspending  bar  is  the  weight  of  those 
portions  of  the  platform  and  of  the  tie  rod  which  hang  from  it. 
To  give  lateral  stability  to  the  girder,  the  suspending  bars  are 
usutdly  made  of  considerable  breadth,  and  of  a  form  of  horizontal 
section  resembling  figs.  160  and  161,  and  are  firmly  bolted  to  the 
cross  beams  of  timber  or  of  wrought  iron  which  carry  the  roadway. 

When  the  beam  is  uniformly  loaded,  the  arched  rib  is  equilibrated, 
and  there  is  no  stress  on  the  diagonals.  The  strength  of  the  two 
diagonals  which  cross  each  other  at  a  given  plane  of  section  S  S',  is 
to  be  adapted  to  sustain  the  excess  of  the  greater  shearing  force  due 
to  a  partial  had  above  that  due  to  a/n  uniform  load,  as  given  by  the 
formulse  of  Article  313. 

340.  StUTened  SwpcBsion  Bridges. — The  suspension  bridge  is  that 
which  requires  the  least  quantity  of  material  to  support  a  given 
load.  But  when  it  consists,  as  in  Article  169,  solely  of  cables  or 
chains,  suspending  rods,  and  platform,  it  alters  its  figure  with  eveiy 
alteration  of  the  distribution  of  the  load ;  so  that  a  moving  load 
causes  it  to  oscillate  in  a  manner  which,  if  the  load  is  heavy  and 
the  speed  great,  or  even  if  the  application  of  a  small  load  takes 
place  by  repeated  shocks,  may  endanger  the  bridge.  To  diminish 
this  evil,  it  has  long  been  the  practice  partially  to  stifien  suspension 
bridges  by  means  of  framework  at  the  sides  resembling  a  lattice 
girder. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that,  to  make  a  suspension  bridge  as 
stiff  as  a  girder  bridge,  we  should  use  lattice  girders  sufficiently 
strong  to  bear  the  load  of  themselves,  and  that,  such  being  the  case, 
there  would  be  no  use  for  the  suspending  chains.  But  Mr.  P.  W. 
Barlow,  having  made  some  experiments  upon  models,  finds  that 
very  light  girders,  in  comparison  with  what  were  supposed  to  be 
necessary,  are  sufficient  to  stiffen  a  suspension  bridge.  If  mathe- 
maticians had  directed  their  attention  to  the  subject,  they  might 
have  anticipated  this  result. 

The  present  is  believed  to  be  the  fii-st  investigation  of  its  theory 
which  has  appeared  in  print. 

The  weight  of  the  chain  itself,  being  always  distributed  in  the 
same  manner,  resists  alteration  of  the  figiux)  of  the  bridge.     By 
leaving  it  out  of  account,  therefore,  an  error  will  be  made  on  the  • 
safe  side  as  to  the  sti&ess  of  the  bridge,  and  the  calculation  will  be 
AZinpJified. 

Let  £g»  167  represent  one  dde  oi  &  B^^^x^voia.  brid^e^  in  which  a 
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girder  is  used  to  stiffen  the  bridge.     In  order  that  it  may  do  so 
eflfectually,  any  partial  or  concentrated  load  on  the  platform  must,  by 


Fig.  167. 


1IIMD8  of  the  girder,  be  trans- 
mitted  to  the  chain  in  such 
ft  nuinner  as  to  be  uniformly 
diBtribated  on  the  chain. 

The  girder  must  have  its 
ends  80  fixed  to  the  piers  as 
to  be  incapable  of  rising  or 
fiJling.  Then  the  forces 
which  act  upon  it  may  be 
thus  .classed  : — chwnward, 
the  load  as  i^lied ;  dowr^ 


Fig.  168. 


Fig.  169. 


Kg.  170. 


mmrd  or  upward^  the  resistances  of  the  fieistenings  of  the  ends  to 
their  vertical  displacement;  upwa/rd,  the  imiformly  distributed 
tensum,  acting  through  the  suspension  rods,  between  the  girder 
and  the  chain. 

The  girder  will  be  supposed  to  be  of  imiform  section  throughout 
itsl^igth. 

Two  cases  will  be  considered : — first,  that  in  which  a  given  load 
is  concentrated  in  the  middle  of  the  girder;  and  secondly,  that  in 
which  a  given  portion  of  the  length  of  that  girder  is  uniformly 
loaded,  and  the  remainder  unloaded,  like  the  partially  loaded  beam 
of  Article  313.     The  second  case  is  the  most  important  in  practice. 

In  each  case,  the  half-apom  of  the  bridge  will  be  denoted  by  c, 
and  the  horizontal  distance  of  any  point  from  the  middle  of  the 
bridge  by  x. 

Case  I.  A  tingle  load  W,  applied  at  the  centre  o/tJie  girder,  tends 
to  depress  the  chain  in  the  middle,  and  consequently  to  raise  it  at 
the  sides,  and  along  with  it  to  raise  the  beam  near  the  ends ;  but 
the  beam  being,  by  its  attachment  to  the  piers,  prevented  from 
rising  at  the  ends,  takes  a  form  like  that  represented  by  fig.  168  : 
depressed  in  the  middle  at  A,  and  concave  upwards;  elevated,  and 
convex  upwards  at  C,  C;  having  points  of  contrary  flexure  at  B,  B; 
*and  again  depressed  at  D,  D,  the  points  of  attaclmient  to  the  piers. 
Now  this  curved  figure  is  the  effect  of  three  downward  forces, 
applied  at  D,  A,  D,  respectively,  and  of  an  uniformly  distributed 
upward  force,  acting  on  the  whole  length.  o£  \]b&  ^tA^i^     igAcsVv  v^\g 
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of  the  girder,  therefore,  is  in  the  condition  of  the  beam  described  in 
Article  508,  inverted;  that  is  to  say,  the  half-girder  from  A  to  D, 
if  inverted,  becomes  a  beam  supported  at  D,  supported  and  fixed 
horizontal  at  A,  and  loaded  uniformly  between  A  and  D;  and 
hence  (referring  to  the  formulsB  of  Article  307,  case  3,  and  of 
Article  308)  we  have  the  following  proportions  amongst  the  lengths 
of  the  parts  into  which  the  half-girder  is  divided  by  the  highest 
point  C,  and  the  point  of  contrary  flexure  B, 

BC  =  CD  =  ^=0-577  X  AC: (1.) 

and  consequently,  making  A  C,  the  distance  between  the  lowest 
and  highest  points,  =  &,  we  have 

?!  =  dj  =  -4-^  =0-634 (2.) 

c     AD     1*577  ^   ' 

In  order  to  determine  the  greatest  moment  of  flexure,  and  the 

deflection,  of  the  stifiening  girder,  A  C  =  (/  is  to  be  taken  as  the 
half-span  of  a  girder  like  that  considei<ed  in  Article  307,  case  3, 
fixed  at  both  ends,  and  loaded  with  an  uniform  load  of  the  intensity 

W  W 

*^  "  2  c'"  1-268  c ^^'^ 

The  greatest  moment  of  flexure,  as  thus  determined  by  the  for- 
mulae of  Article  307,  case  3,  is  at  the  point  A,  and  has  the  following 
value  : — 

M,  =  "^  =^  =  0-1057  c  W; (4.)    ■ 

and  to  that  moment  of  flexure  must  the  strength  of  the  stiffening 
girder  be  adapted. 

The  proof  deflection  may  be  measured  in  two  ways  :  either 
between  the  highest  and  lowest  points,  C  and  A,  or  between  thi* 
ends  and  the  lowest  point,  D  and  A  The  first  may  be  called  i\^ 
and  the  second  v„.     Now  by  Article  307,  case  3,  we  have 

The  points  of  support  D  are  at  the  same  level  with  the  points 
of  contraiy  flexure  B,  being,  in  fact,  points  of  no  curvature  them- 
selves ;  and  £rom  this  it  is  eeusily  found  that 
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Case  2.  The  girder  partialis/  loaded.  Let  E  B,  in  either  of  the 
figs.  169,  170,  represent  the  length  of  the  loaded  part  of  the 
stiffening  girder,  and  B  D  that  of  the  unloaded  part ;  let  to  be 
the  uniform  intensity  of  the  load,  and  x  the  distance  of  the  point 
where  the  load  terminates  £rom  the  middle  of  the  beam ;  x  being 
considered  as  a  positive  quantity  when  the  loaded  part  is  the 
longer,  as  in  fig.  169,  and  as  a  negative  quantity  when  the  loaded 
part  is  the  shorter,  as  in  fig.  170. 

The  ends  E  and  D  of  the  beam  being  £E»tened  so  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  vertical  displacement,  the  loaded  segment  E  B  is  convex 
downwards,  and  the  unloaded  segment  B  D  convex  upwards :  the 
loaded  segment  is  in  the  condition  of  a  beam  supported  at  E  and 
B,  and  imiformly  loaded  with  the  excess  of  the  weight  sustained 
above  the  force  exerted  between  the  girder  and  the  chain ;  and  the 
imloaded  segment  is  in  the  condition  of  a  beam  hdd  down  at  B  and 
D,  and  loaded  with  an  imiformly  distributed  upward  force,  being 
that  exerted  between  the  girder  and  chain.  The  greatest  moment 
of  flexure  of  each  segment  is  at  its  middle  point,  being  A  for  the 
loaded  part,  and  C  for  the  unloaded  part 

The  length  of  the  loaded  segment  being 

its  gross  load  is 

W  =zw{c  +  x); 

and  the  intensity  of  the  force  exerted  between  the  girder  and 
chain, 

«/=^^^ (1.) 

This  is  the  intensity  of  the  upward  load  on  the  segment  B  D, 
whose  length  is  B  D  =  c  -  a; ;  and  consequently,  according  to 
Articles  290  and  291,  the  greatest  moment  of  flexure  of  that  seg- 
ment, at  C,  is 

uf(c-xy       w{c  +  x){c-xy 
^=8"^ 16"^ ^^'^ 

The  cvmou/rU  of  the  upward  force  exerted  between  the  chain  and 
BDis 

W  =  11/  {c^x)  =  ^^^^; (3.) 

and  this  also  is  the  amount  of  the  nst  load  on  EB,  being  the  excess 
of  the  gross  load  above  the  part  borne  by  the  chain.  The  half 
of  this  quantity. 
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(4-) 


18  the  value  at  once  of  the  supporting  force  exerted  bj  the  pier 
against  the  girder  at  E,  of  the  shearing  force  between  the  two 
divisions  of  3ie  girder  at  B,  and  of  the  downward  force  bj  whidi 
the  end  D  of  the  girder  is  held  at  its  point  of  attachment  to  the 
pier.  . 

The  intensity  of  the  net  load  on  E  B  is 


to 


(6.) 


and  the  length  of  that  segment  being  c  +  sc,  its  greatest  moment  of 
flexure,  at  A,  according  to  Articles  290  and  291,  is 


8 


16  c 


By  the  usual  process  of  finding  maxima  and  minima,  it  is  easily 
ascertained,  that  the  greatest  moment  of  flexure  of  the  loaded 

division  of  the  girder  occurs  when  a;  ^  ^ ;  or  when  ttahthSrde  of 

the  beam  are  loaded;  and  that  the  greatest  moment  of  flexure  of  the 

ft 
unloaded  division  of  the  girder  occurs  when  x  =i  —  ^,  or  when 

two4hird8  of  the  beam  are  unloaded;  and  further,  that  those  two 
greatest  moments  are  of  equal  magnitude  though  opposite  in 
direction,  viz. : — 

max.  M^  =  -max.  Mo  :=  -5=-  ; (7.) 

and  the  stiffening  girder  must  be  made  sufficiently  strong  to  bear 
this  bending  moment  safely  in  either  direction.  Now,  the  greatest 
moment  of  flexure  which  would  arise  from  an  uniform  load  of  the 
given  intensity  to  over  the  whole  beam  unsupported  by  the  chain  is 

therefore  the  tranevene  ilirenffth  of  the  stiffening  girder  ahovid  he 
four  twent/^-^evenih  paHs  qfthai  of  a  simple  girder  of  the  same  span 
suited  to  hear  an  uniform  load  of  the  same  intensity. 
The  greatest  value  of  the  sheaiing  force  F  in  equation  4  occurs 
JfAen  0fi^4a{/*of  the  (^rder  ia  loaded)  or  « z=  0^  and  its  amount  is 
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max.  F  =  — (8.) 

When  two-tbirds  of  the  beam  are  loaded,  the  proof  deflection  of 
A  below  a  straight  line  joining  £  and  B,  according  to  Article 
300,  is 

5     /    {c  +  xY       4     5    /c'        5     fc*      ,^, 

^       12    E       4y  9     12    Ey       27    Ey^'  '^  '^ 

or  faur'nintha  of  the  proof  deflection  of  a  beam  of  the  same  figure^ 
uniformly  loaded,  of  the  span  2  c,  imsupported  by  a  chain.  At  the 
same  time,  the  elevation  of  C  above  a  straight  line  joining  B  and 
D  is 

^^■"12    E'     4y     "~  9     12 'Ey""108*Ey-^^"*^ 

The  proof  depression  of  the  lowest  point  of  the  beam,  A,  below 
the  highest,  C,  is  given  by  the  equation 

t^A  -i-  ^o  —  9  •  12  *  Ey  —  108  *  E y' ^"'^ 


« 


or  fiv^^vrUhs  of  the  proof  deflection  of  an  uniformly  loaded  beam. 

*  In  the  preoediD  j^  solatioa  of  Case  2,  wbich^appeared  in  the  first  edition  of  this  wo^l^ 
the  efifeet  or  the  resistance  of  the  chain  to  disfigurement  upon  the  figare  of  the  aoziliarj 
girder  is  neglected ;  and  hence  the  resolt  is  in  almost  eveiy  case  an  approximation  onlj; 
bat  it  can  be  shomi  that  the  error  is  always  on  the  safe  side,  foar  twentj-sevenths  of 
the  strength  of  a  simple  girder  being  mjmewhcU  more  than  sufficient  for  the  strength  of 
the  stifiening  girder.  In  order  to  make  the  solution  exact,  the  extensibility  m  the 
chain  should  be  so  great  as  to  make  \tB  proof  oentrcd  dtprtttion  nearly  equal  to  the 
proof  di^lecdon  of  the  stifiening  girder ;  but  in  practice  the  proof  depression  of  the 
chain  is  always  much  less. 

The  first  solution  in  which  the  action  of  the  chain  just  referred  to  is  taken  into 
account  appeared  in  an  editorial  article  of  the  Cvnl  En^eer  and  Architeefs  Journal 
for  Novemoer  and  December,  1860 ;  and  this  is  done  by  mtroducing  into  the  conditbns 
of  the  problem  an  equation,  expressing  that  under  all  the  alterations  of  the  figare 
of  the  chain  produood  l^  the  Dending  of  the  stiffening  girder,  the  span  continues 
constant 

Having  applied  the  principle  just  stated  to  the  problem  of  Case  2,  the  author  of  this 
work  has  amyed  at  the  following  results,  supposing  the  chain  to  be  inextentible. 

The  greatest  bending  moment  of  the  stress  on  tne  stiffening  girder  takes  place  when 
0^7,  or  about  fiye-twelfths,  of  the  span  of  the  bridge  are  loaded,  and  0*683,  or  about 
seven-twelfths,  unloaded. 

That  moment  is  0*138  of  the  bending  moment  which  would  be  produced  by  an  uniform 
load  of  the  same  intennty  on  a  girder  supported  at  the  ends  only. 

Hence  it  appears  that  if  the  chain  be  soppoeed  inextensible,  the  proportion 
borne  Dy  the  strength  of  the  stiffiBmng  ^^irder  to  that  of  a  simple  girder 
of  the  same  span,  suited  to  hear  an  uniform  load  of  the  same  intensity 
with  the  travelling  load,  ought  to  be. 0*138:1; 

white  if  the  chain  is  supposed  very  extennble,  as  in  the  approximate  solu- 
tion, that  proportion  is  found  to  be  4:27,  or 0*148:1; 

so  that  in  the  intermediate  eases  that  oocor  in  practice  no  material  error  will 

be  committed  if  that  proportion  be  made  1: 7,  or  •..•.••••••-....• A*\A&\V. 
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Fig.  171. 


341.*  Bibbed  Aicbc*. — Bridges  are  frequently  constmcted  whose 
arches  consist  of  iron  or  timber  ribs  springing  from  stone  abutments, 

as  in  fig.  171.  In  such 
cases  it  ought  to  be 
considered,  that  each 
rib  fulfils  at  once  the 
functions  of  an  equdr 
libroUed  arch,  sustain- 
ing an  uniform  load 
of  a  certain  intensity, 
and  having  a  certain  thrust  along  it,  to  be  computed  by  the  principles 
of  Articles  169  and  178,  and  those  of  a  stiffening  girder,  suited  to 
produce  an  uniform  distribution  of  a  partial  load,  according  to  the 
principles  of  Article  340.  Therefore,  in  designing  the  cross  section 
of  a  rib  for  such  a  bridge,  a  provisional  cross  section  ought  first  to 
be  designed,  suitable  to  bear  a  bending  moment,  upward  or  down- 
ward, of  /ov/r  twenty-sevenths  of  that  which  an  uniform  load  of  the 
given  intensity  would  produce  on  a  straight  girder  of  the  same 
span ;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  should  be  determined  in  what 
proportion  the  thrust  along  the  rib,  considered  as  an  equilibrated 
arch,  will  increase  the  intensity  of  the  greatest  stress  on  the  pro- 
visional section  already  designed,  and  the  breadths  of  that  section 
should  be  increased  in  that  proportion,  to  obtain  the  final  cross 
section. 


Section  10. — MisceUcmeous  Remarks  on  Strength  cmd  Stiffness, 

342.  Effects  of  Tcnqpenome* — ^At  a  temperature  of  600^  Fahren- 
heit, the  tenacity  of  iron  was  found  by  Mr.  Fairbaim  not  to  be 
diminished.  That  of  copper  and  brass,  at  the  same  temperature, 
is  reduced  to  about  two-thirds  of  its  ordinary  magnitude.  Sudden 
cooling  Irom  a  high  temperature  tends  to  make  most  substances 
hard,  stiff,  and  brittle ;  gradual  cooling  tends  to  make  them  soft 
and  tough ;  and  if  often  repeated  or  performed  slowly  from  a  very 
high  temperature,  to  weaken  them.  Various  effects  of  temperature 
on  the  elasticity  of  solids  have  been  ascertained  by  Dr.  Joule,  Dr. 
Thomson,  and  Professor  Kupfer ;  but  they  are  more  important  to 
the  science  of  molecular  physics  than  to  the  art  of  construction. 

343.  The  Eflfects  of  Repeated  SldtiBfla  oa  Cast  Iroa    have    been 

ascertained  by  Mr.  Fairbaim.  Up  to  and  beyond  the  fourteenth 
melting  the  resistance  to  crushing  increases ;  but  the  resistance  to 
cross-breaking  reaches  its  maximum  about  the  twelfth  melting,  and 
afterwards  diminishes,  from  the  metal  becoming  brittle  and  ciys- 

^^.  The  Bffects  af  D«cillitT  OH  stceiigth  form  the  subject  of  a 
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paper  by  Professor  James  Thomson  in  the  Cambridge  and  Dublin 
Mathematical  Jowmal,  That  author  shows,  that  a  bent  bar  or  a 
twisted  rod  of  a  ductile  material,  by  being  slowly  and  gradually 
strained,  may  be  brought  into  such  a  condition  as  to  have  nearly 
the  whole  of  its  cross  section  in  the  condition  of  proof  or  limiting 
stress  instead  of  the  outer  layers  only,  and  may  thus  have  its 
strength  increased  much  beyond  that  given  by  the  ordinary  foimulse. 

345.  iBtenud  Friction  is  a  term  which  may  be  used  until  a  better 
shall  be  devised  to  express  a  phenomenon  recently  observed  by  Dr. 
William  Thomson  in  the  extension  of  copper  wire  by  a  direct  pulL 
The  tension  of  the  wire  is  increased,  step  by  step,  by  successive 
augmentations  of  the  load  within  the  limits  of  permanent  elasticity, 
and  the  elongation  is  observed  at  each  step.  Then  by  successive 
diminutions  of  the  load,  the  tension  is  dimimshed  by  the  same 
series  of  steps  in  the  reverse  order,  and  the  elongation  observed. 
When  the  load  is  completely  removed,  the  wire  recovers  its  original 
length  without  "set"  or  permanent  elongation,  but  for  each  degree 
of  tension  the  elongation  is  greater  during  the  shortening  of  the 
wire  than  during  the  lengthening ;  as  if  there  were  some  molecular 
force  analogous  to  friction,  in  so  far  as  it  impedes  motion  both  ways, 
making  the  elongation  less  than  it  would  otherwise  be  while  the 
wire  is  beiag  elongated,  and  greater  than  it  would  otherwise  be 
while  the  wire  is  returning  to  its  original  lengtL  It  appears  also 
that  the  force  in  question  must  depend  in  some  way  on  tiie  stress, 
from  its  disappearing  when  the  tension  is  removed. 

346.  It  must  be  obvious  that  much  of  the  subject  of  strength  and 
stiffiiess  is  in  a  provisional  state,  both  as  to  mathematical  theory 
and  as  to  experimental  data.  Considerable  improvement  in  botii 
these  respects  may  be  anticipated  from  researches  now  in  progress. 

Condensed  Summary  of  Experiments  bt  Messrs.  Robert  Napier 

AND  Sons  on  the  Tenacity  of  Iron  and  Steel. 
{For  dUaiUy  tee  Tranaactiona  of  the  InstttuHon  o/Engineen  in  Scotland,  1858-69.) 

TcDAoity  in  Hm.  per 
■qiutfvlach. 
BtropgiMt        WeakMl 
QuAllty.  Quality. 


Stsbl  Bars 

CastSteel. 182,909  92,015 

BUitered  Steel  (one  quality  _ 

only) ;. 104,298 

BeHemeifB  (do.)     ..  111,400 

Homogeneons  Metal,   ....  90,647  89.724 

Pnddled  Steel,    71,486  62,769 

Iror  Basi. 

Torluhlre,    66,893  60,075 

Staffordihlre, 62,281  56,715 

Lanarksbire,  64,795  56,655 

Lancaihire. 60,110  58,775 

Swediah,  48,282  47,855 

RoaSim;  £6,805  49,564 

Hammered  Scrap, 65,878  58,420 

Cnt  out  of  large  forged 

crank,   47,582  44,758 


ooffast 
SnSL  PlaTKS.  Qa«Uty. 

Cast  Steel,   95,299 

HomogeneooB Metal,  ....  96,715 
Paddled  Steel,   98,979 


TWJkcity  in  Dm.  par 
•quare  ineli. 


BtroDS 


WMkwt 

72,888 
72,094 
72,366 


Ibob  Plates. 

Torkehlre,   56,736 

Durham  (one  quality  only) 

Staffordahire, 54,138 

Lanarkahlie,  51,849 

IBOV  SntAP8,*e; 
VarlooB  dlitricta^  66,987 


48,979 


49,888 


45,584 
41,748 


41,886 


The  ftrengtli  ot  oust  oiulllj  is  ttio  mean  of  at  leaA  foox  esBvftiMODLXAtixl^vsQMAa&m^e^sX. 


PART  III. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  CINEMATICS,  OR  THE  COMPARISON  OF 

MOTIONS. 

347.  ditIsIoh  of  the  s«iidect« — ^The  science  of  dnematics,  and 
the  fundamental  notions  of  rest  and  motion  to  which  it  relates, 
having  already  been  defined  in  the  Introduction,  Articles  8,  9,  10, 
1 1 ;  it  remains  to  be  stated,  that  the  principles  of  cinematics,  or  the 
comparison  of  motions,  will  be  divided  and  arranged  in  the  present 
part  of  this  treatise  in  the  following  manner : — 

I.  Motions  of  Points. 

II Rigid  Bodies  or  Systems. 

IIL       Pliable  Bodies  and  Fluids. 

IV.       Connected  Bodies. 


CHAPTER  I. 

MOTIONS  OF  P0IKT& 


Section  1. — Motion  of  a  Pair  of  Points, 

348.  Fizcti  Mid  Newly  vizeti  Direetleiia. — From  the  definition 
of  motion  given  in  Article  9,  it  follows,  that  in  order  to  determine 
the  relative  motion  of  a  pair  of  points,  which  consists  in  the  change 
*  of  length  and  direction  of  the  straight  line  joining  them,  that  line 
must  be  compared,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  motion  con- 
sidered, with  some  fixed  or  standard  length,  and  with  at  least  two 
fixed  directions.  Standard  lengths  have  already  been  considered 
in  Article  7. 

An  ahaclvidy  fioced  direction  may  be  ascertained  by  means  whose 
principles  cannot  be  demonstrated  untU  the  subject  of  dynamics  is 
considered.  For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  when  a 
solid  body  rotates  free  from  the  influence  of  any  external  force 
tending  to  change  its  rotation,  there  is  an  absolutely  fixed  direction 
called  that  of  the  aoda  o/cmgiUar  momenhim,  which  bears  certain 
relations  to  the  successive  positions  of  the  body. 

A  nearly  fixed  direction  is  that  of  a  straight  line  y^imi\%  ^  "^^ 
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of  points  in  two  bodies  whose  distance  from  each  other  is  very 
great,  such  as  the  earth  and  a  fixed  star. 

A  line  fixed  rdoJxcdy  to  the  earth  changes  its  absolute  direction 
(unless  puallel  to  the  earth's  axis)  in  a  manner  depending  on  the 
earth's  rotation,  and  returns  periodically  to  its  original  absolute 
direction  at  the  end  of  each  sidereal  day  of  86,164  seconds.  This 
rate  of  change  of  direction  is  so  slow  compared  with  that  which 
takes  place  in  almost  all  pieces  of  mechanism  to  which  dnematical 
and  dynamical  principles  are  applied,  that  in  almost  all  questions 
of  applied  mechanics,  directions  fixed  relatively  to  the  earth  may 
be  treated  as  sufficiently  nearly  fixed  for  practical  purposes. 

When  the  motions  of  pieces  of  mechanism  relatively  to  each 
other,  or  to  the  frame  by  which  they  are  carried,  are  under  consi- 
deration, directions  fixed  relatively  to  the  frame,  or  to  one  of  the 
pieces  of  the  machine,  may  be  considered  provisionally  as  fixed  for 
the  purposes  of  the  particular  question. 

349.  JBLmtimk  mt  m.  Pair  mt  p^iMi. — In  fig.  172,  let  Ai  Bj  repre- 
sent the  relative  situation 
of  a  pair  of  points  at  one 
instant,  and  A^  B,  the 
relative  situation  of  the 
same  pair  of  points  at  a 
later  instant  Then  the 
change  of  the  straight  line 

A  B  between  those  points, 
from  the  length  and  direc- 


Fig.  172. 


Fig.  178. 


ITig.  174. 


tion  represented  by  Ai  Bi 

to  the  length  and  direction 

represented  by  As  Bj,  constitutes  the  rdative  molMn  of  the  pair  of 
points  A,  B,  during  the  interval  between  the  two  instants  of  time 
considered. 

To  represent  that  relative  motion  by  one  line,  let  there  be  drawn, 

from  one  point  A,  fig.  173,  a  pair  of  lines,  A  Bj,  A  B„  equal  and 

parallel  to  AiBj,  AjBt,  of  fig.  172 ;  then  A  represents  one  of  the 
pair  of  points  whose  relative  motion  is  under  consideration,  and 
B|,  B|,  represent  the  two  successive  positions  of  the  other  point  B 

relatively  to  A ;  and  the  line  BTBs  represents  ihe  motion  of  B  rdor 
tivdy  to  A, 

(>r  otherwise,  as  in  fig.  174,  from  a  single  point  B  let  there  be 

drawn  a  pair  of  lines,  BA„  BAj,  equal  and  parallel  to  ATB,,  A,Bj, 

of  fig.  172 ;  then  A|,  A«,  represent  the  two  successive  positions  of 

A  relatively  to  B;  and  the  line  A|Ag,  equal  and  parallel  to  Bj  Bf  of 

i^.  1T3,  hat  painting  in  Ae  canirary  direcUon,  represents  the  motion 

erA  reUuivdytoB. 


COMPONENT  AND  BESULTANT  MOTIONS — tiME. 
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350.  Fizcti  Ptttet  aad  atorta*  Vmimu — In  fig.  173,  A  is  treatea 
as  the  fixed  point,  and  B  as  the  moving  point ;  and  in  fig.  174,  B 
is  treated  as  the  fixed  point,  and  A  as  the  moving  point ;  and  these 
are  simply  two  different  methods  of  representing  to  the  mind  the 
same  relation  between  the  points  A  and  B  (see  Article  10). 

351.  c«HiF«BeBt  Mid  BcMibatt  ffliottoMs. — Let  O  be  a  point 
assumed  as  fixed,  and  A  and  B  two  sue-  ^ 
cessive  positions  of  a  second  point  rela- 
tively to  O.     In  order  to  express  mathe- 
matically the  amount  and  direction  of 

AB,  the  motion  of  the  second  point 
relatively  to  O,  that  line  may  be  com- 
pared with  .three  cuces,  or  lines  in  fixed 
directions,  traversing  the  fixed  point  O,    ^ 
suchasOX,  OY,  OZ. 

Throi^h  A  and  B  draw  straight  lines 

AC,  BD,  parallel  to  the  plane  of  O  Y 
and  O  Z,  and  cutting  the  axis  O  X  in  C 

and  D.    Then  (JD  is  said  to  be  the  com-  ^«-  ^'^^• 

ponent  of  the  motion  of  the  second  point  relatively  to  O,  along  or 
in  the  direction  o/ihe  axis  O  X ;  and  by  a  similar  pi-ocess  are  found 

the  components  of  the  motion  AB  along  O  Y  and  O  Z.     The  entire 

motion  A  B  is  said  to  be  the  residtanl  of  these  components,  and  is 
evidently  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelopiped  of  which  the  components 
are  the  sides. 

The  three  axes  are  usually  taken  at  right  angles  to  each  other ; 
in  which  case  A  C  and  B  D  are  perpendiculars  let  fall  from  A  and 
B  upon  O  X ;  and  if  «  be  the  angle  made  by  the  direction  of  the 

motion  A  B  with  O  X, 

(JD  =  AB  •  cos  «. 

The  relations  between  resultant  and  component  motions  are 
exactly  analogous  to  those  between  the  lines  representing  resultant 
and  component  couples,  which  have  already  been  explained  in 
Articles  32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  and  37. 

352.  The  JBLtmammmmmit  of  TlMe  is  effected  by  comparing  the  events, 
and  especially  the  motions,  which  take  place  in  intervals  of  time. 

Equal  times  are  the  times  occupied  by  the  same  body,  or  by  equal 
and  similar  bodies,  under  precisely  similar  circumstances,  in  per- 
forming equal  and  similar  motions.  The  standa/rd  unit  of  time  is 
the  period  of  the  earth's  rotation,  or  sidereal  day,  which  has  been 
proved  by  Laplace,  from  the  records  of  celestial  phenomena,  not  to 
have  changed  by  so  much  as  one  eight-millionth  part  of  its  length 
in  the  course  of  the  last  two  thousand  yeax^ 
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A  sabordinate  unit  is  the  second,  being  the  time  of  one  swing  of 
apendalum,  so  adjusted  as  to  make  86,400  oscillations  in  1  '00273791 
of  a  sidereal  day ;  so  that  a  sidereal  day  is  86164*09  seconds. 

The  length  of  a  solar  day  is  variable ;  but  the  mean  solar  day, 
being  the  exact  mean  of  all  its  different  lengths,  is  the  period 
abeady  mentioned  of  1*00273791  of  a  sidereal  day,  or  86,400 
seconds.  The  divisions  of  the  mean  solar  day  into  24  hours,  of 
each  hour  into  60  minutes,  and  of  each  minute  into  60  seconds,  are 
familiar  to  alL 

Fractions  of  a  second  arei  measured  by  the  oscillations  of  small 
pendulums,  or  of  springs,  or  by  the  rotations  of  bodies  so  contrived 
as  to  rotate  through  equal  angles  in  equal  times. 

353.  Telocity  is  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  units  of  length 
described  by  a  point  in  its  motion  relatively  to  another  point,  to 
the  number  of  units  of  time  in  the  interval  occupied  in  describing 
the  length  in  question  j  and  if  that  ratio  is  the  same,  whether  it  be 
computed  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter,  an  earlier  or  a  later,  part  of  the 
motion,  the  velocity  is  said  to  be  uniforhl  Velocity  is  expressed 
in  wnits  of  distance  per  unit  of  time.  For  different  purposes,  there 
are  employed  various  units  of  velocity,  some  of  which,  together  with 
their  proportions  to  each  other,  are  given  in  the  following  table  : — 

Comparison  of  Different  Measv/res  of  Velocity, 

Miles  Feet  Feet  Feet' 

per  hoar.  per  second.         per  minute.        per  hour. 

I    ,    =1*46    =88    =  5280- 

0*6818  .    =  I    ,    =:   60      =  3600 

o*oii36.^  =  o*oi6  .  :=   I   .  =   60 

0*0001893  :=  0*00027  ^    0*016  =     I 

1  nautical  mile  \ 

per  hour,  or  >=  1*1507        =  1*6877     =  101*262  :=  6075*74 
"knot," j 

In  treating  of  the  general  principles  of  mechanics,  theybo^  per  second 
is  the  unit  of  velocity  commonly  employed  in  Britain.  The  units 
of  time  being  the  same  in  all  civilized  countries,  the  proportions 
amongst  their  units  of  velocity  are  the  same  with  those  amongst 
their  linear  measures. 

CoTnponent  and  resultant  velocities  are  the  velocities  of  component 
and  resultant  motions,  and  are  related  to  each  other  in  the  same 
way  with  those  motions,  which  have  already  been  treated  of  in 
Article  351. 

354.  VmWairm  SE^tioH  consists  in  the  combination  of  uniform 
velocity  with  uniform  direction',  that  is,  with  motion  along  a 


T  il  1    «- 


^ 


whose  direction  ia  fixed. 
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SscnoN  2. — Uniform  Motion  of  Several  Pomla. 

355.  SEvtfmi  of  Tiuree  p«iBt«. — Theobeil    The  relaUve  moHona 
of  three  points  in  a  given  interval  of  time 
are  represented  in  direction  and  magni-  "^^ 

tude  by  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle.  Let 
Oy  Ay  B,  denote  the  tluree  points.  Any 
one  of  them  may  be  taken  as  a  fixed 
point;  let  O  be  so  chosen;  and  let  OX, 
OY,  OZ,  fig.  176,  be  axes  traversing 
it  in  fixed  directions.  Let  A^  and  B^ 
be  the  positions  of  A  and  B  relatively  ^^^'  ^^^ 

to  O  at  the  beginning  of  the  given  interval  of  time,  and  A,  and  B» 

their  positions  at  the  end  of  that  interval  Then  A^  A.  and  Bi  B| 
are  the  respective  motions  of  A  and  B  relatively  to  O.     Complete 

the  parallelogram  A^  Bi  &  A9 ;  then  because  A,  6  is  parallel  and 
equal  to  Ai  B^,  b  is  the  position  which  B  would  have  at  the  end  of 
the  interval,  if  it  had  no  motion  rdatively  to  A ;  but  B9  is  the  actual 

position  of  B  at  the  end  of  the  interval ;  therefore,  &B|  is  the  motion 
of  B  relatively  to  A.     Then  in  the  triangle  B|  &  B^, 


Bi  6  =  Aj  Ag  is  the  motion  of  A  relatively  to  O, 
6  B2  is  the  motion  of  B  relatively  to  A, 

Bj  B,  is  the  motion  of  B  relatively  to  O; 

BO  that  those  three  motions  are  represented  by  the  three  sides  of  a 
triangle. — Q.  R  D. 

This  Theorem  might  be  otherwise  expressed  by  saying,  that  if 
Uiree  moving  points  be  considered  in  any  order ^  the  motion  of  the  third 
relatively  to  the  first  is  the  resultant  of  the  motion  of  the  third  relatively 
to  tJie  second,  amd  of  the  motion  of  the  second  relatively  to  the  first; 
the  word  "resultant'^  being  understood  as  already  explained  in 
Article  351. 

356.  BIolloiM  of  a  Series  of  Potatit. — CoBOLLABY.     If  a  series  of 

points  be  considered  in  any  order,  and  the  motion  of  each  point  deter- 
mined relatively  to  tliat  which  precedes  it  in  tlie  series,  and  if  the 
relative  motion  of  the  last  point  and  the  first  point  be  also  determined, 
then  toill  those  Tnotions  be  represented  by  the  sides  of  a  closed  polygon. 
Let  O  be  the  first  point,  A,  B,  C,  &c.,  successive  points  following 
it,  M  the  last  point  but  one,  and  N  the  last  point;  and,  for  brevity's 
sake,  let  the  relative  motion  of  two  points,  such  as  B  and  C,  be 
denoted  thus  (B,  C).  Then  by  the  Theorem  of  Article  355  (O,  A), 
(A,  B),  and  (O,  B)  are  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle ;  also  (O,  B), 
(B,  C),  and  (O,  C),  are  the  three  sidea  o£  ^.  \rwKa!^^\  '^^^Bc^^^Wk 
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Fig.  177. 


(0,  A),  (A,  B),  (B,  C),  and  (O,  C^  are  the  four  sides  of  a  quadri- 
lateral ;  and  by  continuing  the  same  process,  it  is  shown,  that  how 
great  soever  tiie  number  of  points,  (O,  N),  is  the  closing  side  of  a 
polygon,  of  which  (O,  A),  (A,  B),  (B,  C),  (C,  D),  <fec.,  (M,  N)  are 
the  other  sides. — Q.  E.  D.  In  other  words,  the  motion  of  the  last 
point  rdaJdvdy  to  the  first  is  the  resiUtcmt  of  the  motions  o/e(ich  point 
qfthe  series  rdcUively  to  that  preceding  it. 

This  proposition  is  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  the  *'  polygon  of 
couples,'*  Article  37. 

357.  The  Pandi«i«pip«4  •r  Bi«ti«M  is  a  case  of  the  polygon  of 
motions,  analogous  to  the  parallelepiped  of  forces  in  Article  54.    In 

fig.  177,  let  there  be  four  points,  O,  A,  B,  C, 

:         of  which  one,  O,  is  assumed  as  fixed,  and 

^?^»  is  traversed  by  three  axes  in  fixed  direc- 

"^'^Ty^^r-^-^^^.J^         tions,  ox,  0  Y,  O  Z.    Inagiven  interval 

"^*^  '      ^  of  time,  let  A  have  the  motion  A,  A^ 

along  or  parallel  to  OX ;  let  B  have,  in  the 

same  interval,  the  motion  b  Bj  parallel  to 

O  Y,  and  relatively  to  A;  then  B^  Bj,  the 
diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  whose  sides 

are  B|  6  =  At  A,  and  6  B„  is  the  motion  of 

B  relatively  to  O.     Let  C  have,  relatively  to  B,  the  motion  c  Cj 

parallel  to  O  Z;  then  0,  Cs,  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelopiped 

whose  edges  are  A|  A«,  6  B^,  and  c  C^  is  the  motion  of  C  relatively 
to  O,  being  the  resultant  of  the  motions  represented  by  those  three 
edges.  This  is  a  mechaniccU  explanation  of  the  composition  of 
motions,  leading  to  results  corresponding  with  the  geometrical 
explanation  of  Article  351. 

358.  C«Bp«i«iiTe  Bl«tl«a  is  the  relation  which  exists  between 
the  simultaneous  motions  of  two  points  relatively  to  a  third,  which 
is  assumed  as  fixed.  The  comparative  motion  of  two  points  is  ex- 
pressed, in  the  most  general  case,  by  means  of  four  quantities, 
viz.  : — 

(1.)  The  vdocity  ratio*  or  the  proportion  which  their  velocities 
bear  to  each  other. 

(2.)  (3.)  (4.)  The  directional  rdatuyn^  which  requires,  for  its  com- 
plete expression,  three  angles.  Those  three  angles  may  be  measured 
in  different  ways,  and  one  of  those  ways  is  the  following  : — 

(2.)  The  angle  made  by  the  directions  of  the  compared  motions 
with  each  other. 

(3.)  The  angle  made  by  a  plane  parallel  to  those  two  directions 
with  a  fixed  plane. 

f^Xbcie  tanm  are  adopted  irom  '(It.  yCW^'%  ^ork  on  Mechanism. 
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(4.)  The  angle  made  by  the  intersection  of  those  two  planes  with 
a  fixed  direction  in  the  fixed  plane. 

Thus,  the  oomparative  motion  of  two  points  relatively  to  a  third, 
is  expressed  by  means  of  one  of  those  groups  of  four  elements  which 
Sir  William  Bowan  Hamilton  has  called  ^^qwodernvma^  In  most  of 
the  practical  applications  of  cinematics,  the  motions  to  be  compared 
are  limited  by  conditions  which  render  the  comparison  more  simple 
than  it  is  in  the  general  case  just  described.  In  machines,  for 
example,  the  motion  of  each  point  is  limited  to  two  directions, 
forward  or  backward  in  a  fixed  path;  so  that  the  comparative 
motion  of  two  points  is  sufficiently  expressed  by  means  of  the 
velocity  ratio,  together  with  a  directional  relation  expressed  by  +  or 
- ,  according  as  the  motions  at  the  instant  in  question  are  similar 
or  contrary. 

Section  3. — Yarned  Motion  of  Points. 

359.   TelMlty  mad  lMrecti«a  •f  Tarlcd  Hattoa. — The  motion  of 

one  point  relatively  to  another  may  be 
varied,  either  by  change  of  velocity,  or 
by  change  of  direction,  or  by  both 
combined,  which  last  case  will  now  be 
considered,  as  being  the  most  general. 
In  ^g.  178,  let  O  represent  a  point 
assumed  as  fixed,  O  X,  O  Y,  O  Z,  fixed 
directions,  and  A  B  part  of  the  pcUh  or 
orbit  traced  by  a  second  point  in  its 
varied  motion  relatively  to  O.     At  the  ^' 

instant  when  the  second  point  reaches  a  given  position,  such  as  P, 

in  its  path,  the  direction  of  its  motion  is  obviously  that  of  P  T,  a 
tangent  to  the  path  at  P. 

To  find  the  velocity  at  the  instant  of  passing  P,  let  a<  denote  an 
interval  of  time  which  includes  that  instant,  and  a  «  the  distance 
traced  in  that  interval     Then 

is  an  approximatim  to  the  velocity  at  the  instant  in  question,  which 
will  approach  continually  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  exact  velocity  as 
the  interval  a  t  and  the  distance  ^8  are  made  shorter  and  shorter ; 

and  the  limit  towards  which  —  converges,  as  a  «  and  a  «  are  inde- 

A  t 

finitely  diminished,  and  which  is  denoted  by 

d8 

*  =  d7' 

2o 


.(1.) 
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is  the  eaxiet  Telocity  at  the  instant  of  passing  P.    This  is  the  process 
called  "  (lifferenticUian,'* 

Should  the  velocity  at  each  instant  of  time  bo  known,  then  the 
distance  Si  —  Sq,  described  during  an  interval  of  time  t^  —  <o,  is  found 
by  integration  (see  Article  81),  as  follows  : — 


8i^8o=  r^  vdt : (2.) 

J    'a 


360.  Components  of  Varied  Motion. — All  the  propositions  of  the 
two  preceding  sections,  respecting  the  composition  and  resolution 
of  motions,  are  applicable  to  the  velocities  of  varied  motions  at  a 
given  instant,  each  such  velocity  being  represented  by  a  line,  such 

as  P  T,  in  the  dii-ection  of  the  tangent  to  the  path  of  the  point 
which  moves  with  tliat  velocity,  at  the  instant  in  question.  For 
example,  if  the  axes  OX,  O  Y,  O  Z,  are  at  right  angles  to  each 

other,  and  if  the  tangent  P  T  makes  with  their  directions  respec- 
tively the  angles  «,  /S,  y,  then  the  three  rectangular  components  of 
the  velocity  of  the  point  parallel  to  those  three  axes  are 

V  cos  « ;  V  cos  /S ',  V  cos  y. 

Let  ar,  y,  z,  be  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point,  such  as  P,  in  the  path 

A  P  B,  as  referred  to  the  three  given  axes.     Then  it  is  well  known 

that 

d  X  ^      d  y  d  z 

cos  «  =  -3-  ;  cos  /3  =  —^  ;  cos  y  =  ---  : 
da  da  da 

and  consequently  the  three  components  of  the  velocity  v  are 

dX  e>  ^^y  ^  ^  /ox 

t7Cos«  =-9-  ;  V  cos/3  =  — ^  ;  V  cosy  =  -j-\ (3.) 

d  t  dt  dt 

and  these  are  related  to  their  resultant  by  the  equation 

(^)^(^)'^(r^"= -■•■•■• <«■> 

361.  Vniformlf-Taried  Velocity. — Let  the  velocity  of  a  point 
either  increase  or  diminish  at  an  uniform  rate ;  so  that  if  t  repre- 
sents the  time  elapsed  fix)m  a  fixed  instant  when  the  velocity  was 
r^  the  velocity  at  the  end  of  that  time  shall  be 

«?  =  Vo  +  a<; (1.) 

a  being  a  constant  quantity,  which  is  the  rat^  of  variation  of  the 
velocity,  and  is  called  accderat'wn  when  positive,  and  retardation 
when  negative.     Then  the  mean  velocity  during  tlie  time  t  is 

t\  +  v  at 


'-2-=t'o  +  :^-;.. (2.) 
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and  the  distance  described  is 


(3.) 


To  find  the  velocity  of  a  point,  -whose  velocity  is  uniformly  varied, 
at  a  given  instant,  and  tlic  rate  of  variation  of  that  velocity,  let 
the  distances,  A  8^,  a  «2»  described  in  two  equal  intervals  of  time, 
each  equal  to  A^,  before  and  after  the  instant  in  question,  be 
observed.  Then  the  velocity  at  the  instant  between  those  inter- 
vals is 

A  «j  +  A  fia  ... 
(*•/ 


V  = 


2  Ai 


and  its  rate  of  variation  is 


a  — 


At;  __  A«j— A^i 


Ae 


(A0« 


(5.) 


362.  Taried  Bate  of  TariaUoa  of  Velocity* — When  the  velocity 
of  a  point  is  neither  constant  nor  unifonnly-varied,  its  rate  of 
variation  may  still  be  found  by  applying  to  the  velocity  the  same 
operation  of  differentiationy  which,  in  Article  359,  was  applied  to 
the  distance  described  in  order  to  find  the  velocity.  The  result  of 
this  operation  is  expressed  by  the  symbols, 

dv      d^8 

and  is  the  limit  to  which  the  quantity  obtained  by  means  of  the 
formula  5  of  Article  361  continually  approximates,  as  the  interval 
denoted  by  A  ^  is  indefinitely  diminished 

363.  Vaiform  DeTiatioa  is  the  change  of  motion  of  a  point  which 
moves  with  imiform  velocity  in  a  circular 
path.     The  rcUe  at  which  unifonn  deviation 
takes  place  is  determined  in  the  following 
manner. 

Let  C,  ^g.  179,  be  the  centre  of  the  cir- 
cular path  described  by  a  point  A  with  an 

uniform  velocity  t?,  and  let  the  radius  C  A  be 
denoted  by  r.  At  the  beginning  and  end  of 
an  interval  of  time  a  t,  let  Aj  and  A3  be  the 
positions  of  the  moving  point.     Then 


the  arc  A,  Ag  =  v  a  ^ ;  and 
the  chord  A,  A,  =  v  a  i  • 


Fig.  179. 


arc  • 


The  velocities  at  Ai  and  Ag  are  represented  by  the  eo^l  llnfi& 
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Ai  V|  =  Aj  Vg  =  V,  touching  the  circle  at  Ai  and  Ag  respec- 
tively. From  A,  draw  A.  v  equal  and  parallel  to  A|  Vj,  and  join 
VgV.  Then  the  velocity  A,  V,  may  be  considered  as  compounded 
of  57^  and  vY, ;  so  that  t?  V,  is  the  devicUton  of  the  motion  dur- 
ing the  interval  At;  and  because  the  isosceles  triangles  A,»V^ 
C  A|  A^  are  similar : — 

-=.       A^V,'A^A.^^J^^^.^o^d, 
•  c^  r  arc   ' 

and  the  cupproodnuUe  rate  of  that  deviation  is 

«*    chord 


r  *    arc   ' 


but  the  deviation  does  not  take  place  by  instantaneous  changes  of 
velocity,  but  by  insensible  d^rees ;  so  that  the  true  rate  of  deviation 
is  to  be  found  by  finding  the  limit  to  which  the  approximate  rate 
continually  approaches  as  the  interval  At  is  diminished  indefinitely. 


t;« 


Now  the  £EuH»r  —  remains  unaltered  by  that  diminution ;  and  the 

T 

ratio  of  the  chord  to  the  arc  approximates  continually  to  equality ; 
so  that  the  limit  in  question,  or  1/rue  rate  o/demaiion,  is  expressed  by 


(1-) 


364.  Tmrytmg  DertetisB. — ^When  a  point  moves  with  a  varying 
velocity,  or  in  a  curve  not  circular,  or  has  both  these  variations  of 
motion  combined,  the  rate  of  deviation  at  a  given  instant  is  still 
represented  by  equation  1  of  Article  363,  provided  v  be  taken  to 
denote  the  velocity,  and  r  the  radius  of  curvature  of  .the  path,  of 
the  point  at  the  instant  in  question. 

365.  The  Bcmltuit  Bate  mf  Tariattoa  of  the  motion  of  a  point 
is  found  by  considering  the  rate  of  variation  of  velocity  and  the 
rate  of  deviation  as  represented  by  two  lines,  the  former  in  the 
direction  of  a  tangent  to  the  path  of  the  point,  and  the  latter  in 
the  direction  of  the  radius  of  curvature  at  the  instant  in  question, 
and  taking  the  diagonal  of  the  rectangle  of  which  those  two  lines 
are  the  sides,  which  haa  the  following  value  : — 


vW^P=V{G^)'+i^G-^)'}-<') 


366.  The  Bates  efTariatieB  efthe  Ceatpeaeat  Telodties  of  a  point 

parallel  to  three  rectangular  axea,  axe  represented  as  follows : — 
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~df''  ~df''  d?' 


.(1.) 


and  if  a  rectangalar  parallelopiped  be  constmcted^  of  which  the 
edges  represent  tiiese  quantities,  its  diagonal,  whose  length  is 

will  represent  the  resuUcmt  rate  of  variatum,  already  given  in 
another  form  in  equation  1  of  Article  365. 

367.  The  Cmmwariamm  •f  the  Taricd  BI«ttoM  of  a  pair  of  points 
relatively  to  a  third  point  assumed  as  fixed,  is  made  by  finding  the 
ratio  of  their  velocities,  and  the  directional  relation  of  the  tangents 
of  their  paths,  at  the  same  instant,  in  the  manner  already  described 
in  Article  358  as  applied  to  uniform  motions.  It  is  evident  that 
the  comparative  motions  of  a  pair  of  points  may  be  so  regulated  as 
to  be  constant,  although  the  motion  of  each  point  is  varied,  pro- 
vided the  variations  ieSae  place  for  both  points  at  the  same  instant, 
and  at  rates  proportional  to  their  velocitie& 


CHAPTER  n. 


OF  BiaiD  BODIXa 


Section  1. — Sigid  Sadies,  and  their  Trandation. 

368.  The  term  Bidd  B*dT  is  to  bo  understood  to  dcBote  a  body, 
or  an  assemblage  of  bodies,  or  a  Bystem  of  points,  whose  figure 
undergoes  no  alteration  during  the  motion  which  is  under  con- 
sideration. 

369.  Tra— toH—  OF  8kuUH(  is  the  motion  of  a  rigid  body  rela- 
tively to  a  fixed  point,  when  the  points  of  the  rigid  body  have  no 
motion  relatively  to  each  other ;  that  is  to  say,  when  they  all  move 
with  the  same  velocity  and  in  the  same  direction  at  the  some 
instant,  bo  that  no  line  in  the  rigid  body  changes  its  direction. 

It  ia  obvioufl  that  if  three  points  in  the  rigid  body,  not  in  the 
same  straight  line,  move  in  parallel  directions  with  equal  velocities 
at  each  inntant,  the  body  must  have  a  motion  of  translation. 

The  paths  of  the  different  points  of  the  body,  provided  they  are 
aU  equal  and  similar,  and  at  each  instant  parallel,  may  have  any 
figure  whatsoever. 

Section  2. — Simple  Rotaiion. 

370.  H«iMl««  or  TaraiBg  is  the  motion  of  a  rigid  body  when 
lines  in  it  change  their  direction.  Any  point  in  or  rigidly  attached 
to  the  body  may  be  assumed  as  a  fixed  point  to  which  to  refer  the 
motiona  of  the  other  points.    Such  a  point  is  called  centre  of  rotation. 

371.  Azu  mt  R«iBti«B, — Theor&u.  In  every  postible  change  of 
pogiti4m  of  a  rigid  body,  relatively  to  a  fxed  centre,  there  is  a  Hue 

traverginff  Uiat  centre  whme  direc- 
tion U  not  changed.  In  fig.  180, 
let  O  be  the  centre  of  rotation,  and 
let  A  and  B  denote  any  two  other 
points  in  the  body,  whose  situa- 
tions relatively  to  0  are,  before 
the  turning,  Ai,  B„  and  after  the 
"  "  turning,    A„  B,      Join    A,  A„ 

^'  B|  B„  forming  the  isosceles  trian- 

gles  O  A,  A^  0  Si  B).     Bisect  the  bases  of  those  triangles  in  C  and 
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D  respectively,  and  through  the  points  of  bisection  draw  two  planes 
perpendicular  to  the  respective  bases,  intersecting  each  other  in  the 

straight  line  O  E,  which  must  traverse  O.  Let  E  be  any  point  in 
the  line  OE;  then  EAiA,,  and  EB^Bj,  are  isosceles  triangles; 
and  E  is  at  the  same  distance  from  O,  A,  and  B,  before  and  after 
the  turning;  therefore  E  is  one  and  the  same  point  in  the  body, 
whose  place  is  unchanged  by  the  turning;  and  this  demonstration 

applies  to  every  point  in  the  straight  line  O  E;  therefore  that  line 
is  unchanged  in  direction. — Q.  E.  D. 

Corollary.  It  is  evident  that  every  Hno  in  the  body,  parallel 
to  the  axis,  has  its  direction  unchanged. 

372.  The  Plane  of  Rotation  is  any  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
axis.  The  An«io  of  Rotation,  or  angular  motion,  is  the  angle  made 
by  the  two  directions,  before  and  after  the  turning,  of  a  line  per- 
l>endicular  to  the  axis. 

373.  The  Angnlar  Telocity  of  a  turning  body  is  the  ratio  of  the 
angle  of  rotation,  expressed  in  terms  of  radius,  to  the  number  of 
units  of  time  in  the  interval  of  time  occupied  by  the  angular  motion. 
Speed  of  turning  is  sometimes  expressed  also  by  the  number  of 
turns  or  fractions  of  a  turn  in  a  given  time.  The  relation  between 
these  two  modes  of  expression  is  the  following  : — Let  a  be  the 
angular  velocity,  as  above  defined,  and  T  the  turns  in  the  same  unit 
of  time;  then 

T-  — • 

a  =  2xT; 
(2  X  =  6-2831852). 

374.  Uniform  Rotation  consists  in  uniformity  of  the  angular  velo- 
city of  the  turning  body,  and  constancy  of  the  direction  of  its  axis 
of  rotation. 

375.  Rotation  common  to  all  Parts  of  Rodj. — Since  the  angular 
motion  of  rotation  consists  in  the  change  of  direction  of  a  line  in 
a  plane  of  rotation,  and  since  that  change  of  direction  is  the  same 
how  short  soever  the  line  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  the  condition 
of  rotation,  like  that  of  translation,  is  common  to  every  particle, 
how  small  soever,  of  the  turning  rigid  body,  and  that  the  angular 
velocity  of  turning  of  each  particle,  how  small  soever,  is  the  same 
with  that  of  the  entire  body.  This  is  otherwise  evident  by  con- 
sidering, tliat  each'  pjirt  into  vrhich  a  rigid  body  can  be  divided 
turns  completely  about  in  the  same  time  with  every  other  part,  and 
with  the  entire  body. 

376.  Right  and  liCfi-Randed  Rotation. — The  direction  of  rotation 
round  a  given  axis  is  distinguished  in  an.  aTVyvtewcr^  Tasassa^^-t  \s^ft 
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right-handed  and  le/t-handed.  One  end  of  the  axis  is  chosen,  as 
that  from  which  an  observer  is  supposed  to  look  along  the  direction 
of  the  axis  towards  the  rotating  body.  Then  if  the  body  seems  to 
the  observer  to  turn  in  the  same  direction  in  which  the  sun  seems 
to  revolve  to  an  observer  north  of  the  tropics,  the  rotation  is  said 
to  be  right-hcmded ;  if  in  the  contrary  direction,  left-hand^ :  and 
it  is  usTial  to  consider  the  angular  velocity  of  right-handed  rotation 
to  be  positive,  and  that  of  left-handed  rotation  to  be  negative ; 
but  this  is  a  matter  of  convenience.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
same  rotation  which  seems  right-handed  when  looked  at  from 
one  end  of  the  axis,  seems  lef^handed  when  looked  at  from  the 
other  end. 

377.  ReUutre  BloUoa  •£  a  Pair  af  Palato  la  a  Balating  Bodj. — Let 

O  and  A  denote  any  two  points  in  a  rotating  body ;  and  consider- 
ing O  as  fixed,  let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  motion  of  A 
relatively  to  an  axis  of  rotation  drawn  through  O.  On  that  axis 
let  fdl  a  perpendicular  from  A ;  let  r  be  the  length  of  that  perpen- 
dicular. Then  the  motion  of  A  relatively  to  the  axis  ti-aversing  O 
is  one  of  revolviiony  or  t/ranslcUion  in  a  circvda/r  path  of  tJie  raditis 
r ;  the  centre  of  that  circular  path  being  at  the  point  where  the 
perpendicular  from  A  meets  the  axis.  If  a  be  the  angular  velocity 
of  the  body,  then  the  velocity  of  A  relatively  to  the  axis  traversing 
Ois 

V  =  ari (1.) 

and  the  direction  of  that  velocity  is  at  each  instant  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  drawn  through  A  and  the  axis.  The  rale  o/devioftion 
of  A  in  its  motion  relatively  to  the  given  axis  is 

-  =  a'^; (2.) 

in  which  the  first  expression  is  that  ah'eady  found  in  Article  363, 
and  the  second  is  deduced  from  the  first  by  the  aid  of  equation  1  of 
this  Article.  It  is  evident  that  for  a  given  rotation  the  motion  of 
O  relatively  to  an  axis  of  rotation  traversing  A  is  exactly  the  same 
with  that  of  A  relatively  to  a  parallel  axis  traversing  O ;  for  it 
depends  solely  on  the  angular  velocity  o,  the  perpendicular  distance 
r  of  the  moving  point  from  the  axis,  and  the  dilution  of  the  axis ; 
all  which  are  the  same  in  either  case. 

r  is  called  the  radius-vector  of  the  moving  point. 

378.  CTylladiical  Sarlkce  mt  E«aal  Tclocltles, — If  a  cylindrical 
surfiEu^e  of  circular  cross  section  be  described  about  an  axis  of  rota- 
tioD,  all  the  points  in  that  sur&ce  have  equal  velocities  relatively 

to  the  axiSf  and  the  directioii  of  molicm.  of  eadi  ^int  in  the  cylin* 
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diical  sur&oe  lelatiyely  to  the  axis  is  a  tangent  to  the  sui&oe  in  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis. 

379.  C«mpMnUlTe  JBL^Ummm  •f  Tw«  P«tels  wtHmdwtMr  to  wi  Axis. — 

Let  O,  A,  B,  denote  three  points  in  a  rotating  rigid  body ;  let  O  be 
considered  as  fixed,  and  let  an  axis  of  rotation  be  drawn  through 
it.  Then  the  comparative  motions  of  A  and  B  relatiyely  to  that 
axis  are  expressed  as  follows  : — the  vdocUy^atio  is  that  of  the  radii- 
vectores  of  the  pointSf  and  the  directional  reUUion  consists  in  the 
angle  between  Uidr  directions  of  motion  being  the  same  with  that 
be^oeen  their  radil^vectores.  Or  symbolically :  Let  rj,  r^,  be  the  per- 
pendicular distances  of  A  and  B  from  the  axis  traversing  O,  and 
Vi  and  Vi  their  velocities ;  then 

—  =  -  :  and  v.v,  =  rirg. 
Vi      ri 

380.  C«mponeBfti  mt  Vel«cltr  •f  a  P«liU  tm  a  WUHmdmg  B«df  • — The 

component  parallel  to  an  axis  of  rotation,  of  the  velocity  of  a  point 

in  a  rotating  body  relatively  to  that  axis, 

is  nulL     That  velocity  may  be  resolved  v 

into  components  in  the  plane  of  rotation.  -^^ 

Thus  let  O,  in  fig.  181,  represent  an  axis  ,.//  v 

of  rotation  of  a  body  whose  plane  of  rota-  b 

tion  is  that  of  the  figure ;  and  let  A  be 

any  point  in  the  body  whose  radius-vector 

is  OA  =  r.      The  velocity  of  that  point  it  **^ 

being  v  =  ar,  let  that  velocity  be  repre-  »^*— ^ 

sented  by  the  line  A  V  perpendicular  to  ^' 

O  A.      Let  B  A  be  any  direction  in  the  plane  of  rotation,  along 

which  it  is  desired  to  find  the  component  of  the  velocity  of  A ;  and 

let  ..^  V  A  TJ  =  ^  be  the  angle  made  by  that  line  with  A  V.    From 

V  let  fall  V  TJ  perpendicular  to  B  A ;  then  A  U  represents  the 

component  in  question ,  and  denoting  it  by  u, 

u=zv  '  cos  4  =zar  '  cos  0 (L) 

Prom  O  let  fall  O B  perpendicular  to  B  A.  Then  ..^AOB  = 
.<!^  V  A  TJ  =  ^  j  and  the  right-angled  triangles  O  B  A  and  A  U  V 
are  similar ;  so  that 

AT  :  ATU  :  :  OA  :  OB  =  r  cos  0 (2.) 

Now  the  entire  velocity  of  B  relatively  to  the  axis  O  is 

ar  cos  ^  =  u, , (3.) 

so  that  the  component,  along  a  given  straight  line  in  the  plane  of 
rotation,  of  the  velocity  of  any  point  in  that  line,  is  equal  to  iJhe  velo- 
city of  the  point  where  a  perpendicula/r  frook  il\A  axis  ^mAeiU  iKfll  (asm^ 
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Section  3. — Combined  Rotatixma  and  Translations, 

381.  Pr»pevC7  •fall  iHottoiM  of  Rigid  Bodies. — ^The  foregoing  pro- 
position may  be  regarded  as  a  particular  case  of  the  following,  which 
is  true  of  all  motions  of  a  rigid  body. 

Tfie  components,  along  a  given  straight  line  in  a  rigid  body,  of  the 
velocities  of  tJie  points  in  UuU  line  relatively  to  am/y  point,  wheUier  in  or 
attached  to  tlte  body  or  otherwise,  are  all  equal  to  ea>ch  other;  for 
otherwise,  the  distances  between  points  in  the  given  straight  line 
must  alter,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  rigidity. 

382.  Helical  niotioa. — Eotation  is  the  only  movement  which  a 
rigid  body  as  a  whole  can  have  relatively  to  a  point  belonging  to 
it  or  attached  to  it.  But  if  the  motion  of  the  body  be  determined 
relatively  to  a  point  not  attached  to  it,  a  translation  may  be  com- 
bined with  the  rotation.  When  that  translation  takes  place  in 
the  direction  of  the  axis  of  rotation,  the  motion  of  the  rigid  body  is 
said  to  be  helical,  or  screw-like,  beeause  each  point  in  the  rigid  body 
describes  a  helix  or  screw,  or  a  part  of  a  helix  or  screw. 

Let  Vj  denote  the  velocity  of  translation,  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
rotation,  which  is  common  to  all  points  of  the  body ;  this  is  called 
the  velocity  of  advance.  The  advance  during  one  complete  turn  of 
the  rotating  body  is  the  pitdi  of  each  of  the  helical  or  screw-like 
paths  described  by  its  particles  j  that  is,  the  distance,  in  a  direc- 
tion parallel  to  the  axis,  between  one  turn  of  each  such  helix  and 

2x 

the  next;  and  a  being  the  angular  velocity,  so  that  —  is  the  time 

a 

of  one  turn,  the  value  of  the  pitch  is 

P  =  -^i  whence  ^'i  =|£ (1.) 

Let  r,  as  before,  be  the  radius- vector  of  any  point  in  the  body,  and 
let 

Vi  =  ar (2.) 

denote  its  velocity  of  revokUion,  or  velocity  relatively  to  the  axis, 
due  to  the  rotation  alone.  Then  the  resultant  velocity  of  that 
point  is 

t,=  VlT+ir|  =  a-/y/{^^.  +  r'} (3.) 

The  indinaiion  of  the  helix  described  by  that  i)oint  to  the  pla7ie  of 
rotation  is  given  by  the  equation 

i  =  arc  '  tan  •  -  =  arc  •  tan  •  ^~—: U,\ 
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the  tangent  of  that  angle  being  the  ratio  of  the  pitch  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle  described  by  the  point  relatively  to  the  axis  of 
rotation. 

383.   Problem.      T«  Find  tbe  OIotioB  ^r  a  Rigid  Mmdj  from  Che 
Blellmu  of  Three  ef  lis  PoIbIs. — 

Let  A,  B,  C,  ^g.  182,  be  three 
points  in  a  rigid  body,  and  at  a 
given  instant  let  them  have  mo- 
tions relatively  to  a  point  indepen- 
dent of  the  body,  which  motions 
are  represented  in  velocity  and 

direction  by  the  three  lines  A  V., 
B  Y\,  C  V^  It  is  required  to  find 
the  motion  of  the  entire  rigid 
body  relatively  to  the  same  fixed 
point. 

Through  any  point  o,  ^g.  183, 
draw  three  lines  oayOb,oc,  equal 
and  parallel   to   the  three  Hues 

A  V„  B  Vj,  C  V^  Through  a,  h,  and  c,  draw  a 
plane  a  he,  on  which  let  fall  a  perpendicular  o  n 
from  0,  Then  o  n  represents  a  component,  which 
is  common  to  the  velocities  of  all  the  three  points 
A,  B,  C,  and  must  therefore  be  common  to  all  the 
points  in  the  body;  that  is,  it  is  a  velocity  of 
trcmslcUion, 


Fig.  182. 


Fig.  183. 


From  the  points  V«,  Y^  Y„  draw  lines  V^  U.,  V^  tJ^,  V^  U«, 
equal  and  parallel  to  on,  but  opposite  in  direction  to  it ;  and  join 

A  U„  B  Uft,  C  Uj,  which  will  all  be  parallel  to  the  same  plane ; 
that  is,  to  the  plane  a  be.  The  last  three  lines  will  represent  the 
component  velocities  which,  along  with  the  common  velocity  of 
translation  parallel  to  o  w,  make  up  the  resultant  velocities  of  the 
three  pointa  Through  any  two  of  the  points  A,  B,  draw  planes 
perpendicular  to  the  respective  components  of  their  motions  which 
are  parallel  to  ab  c.  These  two  planes  will  intersect  each  other  in 
a  line  ODE,  which  will  be  parallel  to  on.  The  perpendicular 
distances  of  that  line  from  the  points  A,  B,  being  unchanged  by  the 
motion,  it  represents  one  and  the  same  line  in  or  attached  to  the 
rigid  body,  and  it  is  therefore  the  axis  of  rotation.     A  plane  drawn 

through  the  third  point  C,  perpendicular  to  C  U^,  will  cut  the  other 
two  planes  in  the  same  axis  :  the  three  revolving  component 
velocities 


AU^BU„CU, 
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will  be  respectiyely  proportional  to  the  perpendicular  distances^  or 
radii-vectares, 

AD,BE,CF, 

of  the  three  points  from  that  axis ;  and  the  angular  velocity 
-will  be  equal  to  each  of  the  three  quotients  made  by  dividing  the 
revolving  component  velocities  of  the  points  by  their  respective 
radii- vectores.  This  rotation,  combined  with  a  translation  parallel 
to  the  axis,  with  a  velocity  represented  by  o  n,  constitutes  a  hdiccU 
motion^  being  the  required  motion  of  the  rigid  body. — Q.  K  I. 

384.  Speetal  Cases  of  the  preceding  problem  occur,  in  which 
either  a  more  simple  method  of  solution  is  sufficient,  or  the  general 
method  fsdls,  and  a  special  method  has  to  be  employed 

L  When  the  motions  of  the  points  of 
the  body  ore  JcTuywn  to  he  cM  pa/raUel  to 
one  plane,  it  is  sufficient  to  know  the 
motions  of  two  points,  such  as  A,  B,  fig. 
184.  Let  A  O,  B  O,  be  two  planes  tra- 
versing A  and  B,  and  perpendicular  to 
^  the  respective  directions  of  the  simul- 
taneous velocities  of  those  points;  if  those 
planes  cut  each  other,  the  entire  motion 
is  a  rotation;  the  line  of  intersection  of 
the  planes  O,  being  the  axis  of  rotation, 
and  the  angular  velocity,  are  found  as  in  the  last  Article.  If  the 
two  planes  are  parallel,  the  motion  is  a  translation. 

IL  If  three  points,  not  in  the  same  pkme,  have  parallel  motions, 
or  if  three  points  in  the  same  plane  home  pa/raUd  motions  obliqae  to 
the  plane,  tiie  motion  is  a  translation. 

nL  If  three  points  in  the  same  plane  move  perpendicularly  to  the 
plane,  as  A  B  0,  fig.  184  a,  then  if  their  velocities  are  equal,  the 


Fig.  184. 


Fig.  184  e. 


motion  ib  a  translation;  and  if  their  velocities  are  unequal,  the 
motion  is  a  rotation  about  tiie  soia  ^\^<cSi[i^'V2Dk&  ixit^rsection  q^j^ 
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•  Phuie. — 


pLme  of  the  tiiree  pointB  with  the  plane  drawn  through  the  extre- 
mitieB  V^  Vj,  V„  of  the  three  lines  which  represent  their  veloci- 
tiee ;  the  angular  velocity  being  found  as  in  Article  383. 

K  the  plane  of  rotation  is  faiown,  then  the  simultaneouR  veloci- 
ties of  two  points,  as  A  and  B  in  figs.  184  6  and  184  c,  are  sufficient 
to  determine  the  axis  O. 

385.    Bf  H—  C— Mncd  witli  TniBafaitlOB  la  Ike 

Let  a  hody  rotate  about  an  axis  C  (fig.  185), 
fixed  relatively  to  the  body,  with  an  angular 
velocity  a,  and  at  the  same  time  let  that  axis 
have  a  motion  of  translation  in  a  straight  path 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  axis,  with 
the  velocity  u,  represented  by  the  line  C  U.  It 
is  required  to  find  the  velocity  and  direction  of 
motion  of  *any  point  in  the  body.  From  the 
moving  axis  draw  a  straight  line  0  T  perpendi- 
cular to  that  axis  and  to  C IJ,  and  in  that  direction  into  which  the 
rotation  (as  represented  by  the  feathered  arrow)  tends  to  turn  0  (J, 
and  make 

(1) 


Fig.  185. 


CT=-. 
a 


Then  the  point  T  has,  in  virtue  of  translation  along  with  the  axis 
C,  a  /oruxxrd  motion  with  the  velocity  u ;  and  in  virtue  of  rota- 
tion about  that  axis^  it  has  a  backward  motion  with  the  velocity 


a  •  C  T  =  w, 

equal  and  opposite  to  the  former  ;  and  its  resultant  velocity  is  0. 

Hence  every  point  in  the  body,  which  comes  in  succession  into  the 

u 
position  T,  situated  at  the  distance  —  from  the  axis  C  in  the  dircc- 

a 

tion  above  described,  is  at  rest  at  tJie  instant  of  its  arrimng  at  tliat 
position;  that  is,  it  has  just  ceased  to  move  in  one  direction,  and 
is  about  to  move  in  another  direction ;  and  this  is  true  of  every 
point  which  arrives  at  a  line  traversing  T  parallel  to  C.  Conse- 
quently the  resultant  motion  of  the  body,  at  any  given  instant,  is 
the  same  as  if  it  were  rotating  about  the  line  which  at  tJie  instant 
in  question  occupies  the  position  T,  parallel  to  C,  at  the  distance 

-  :  and  that  line  is  called  the  instantaneous  axis.  To  find  the 
a 

motion  of  any  point  A  in  the  body  at  a  given  instant,  let  fall  the 
perpendicular  A  T  from  that  point  on  the  instantaneous  axis;  then 
the  motion  of  A  is  in  the  direction  A  Y  perpendicular  to  the  ^Ibsa 
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of  the  instantaneous  axis  and  of  the  mstantaneoua  radius-vedor 
AT,  and  the  velocity  of  that  motion  is 


V  =  a 


AT. 


(2.) 


386.  Boning  Cyltader;  Trochoid. — Every  straight  line  parallel 
to  the  moving  axis  C,  in  a  cylindrical  surface  described  about  C 


u 


with  the  radius  -,  becomes  in  turn  the  instantaneous  axis.     Hence 

a 

the  motion  of  the  body  is  the  same  with  that  produced  by  the  roll- 
ing of  such  a  cylindrical  surface  on  a  plane  P  T  P  parallel  to  C  and 

u 


to  C  U,  at  the  distance  -. 


a 


The  path  described  by  any  point  in  the  body,  such  as  A,  which 

is  not  in  the  moving  axis  C,  is  a  curve  well  known  by  the  name  of 

trochoid.     The  particular  form  of  trochoid  called  the  cycloid^  is 

described  by  each  of  the  points  in  the  rolling  cylindrical  surface. 

387.    PlMie  BolltBg  OM  Cyllader;  Spiral  Patli«. — Another  mode 

of  representing  the  combination  of  rota- 
tion with  translation  in  the  same  plane 
is  as  follows  : — Let  O  be  an  axis  assumed 
as  fixed,  about  wliich  let  the  plane  O  C 
(containing  the  axis  O)  rotate  (right- 
handedly,  in  the  figure),  with  the  angu- 
lar velocity  a.  Let  a  rigid  body  have, 
relcUively  to  the  rotating  plane,  and  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  it,  a  transla- 
tion with  the  velocity  w.  In  the  plane 
O  C,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  O, 


u 


Fig.  186. 


take  O  T  =  -,  in  such  a  direction  that 
a 

the  velocity 


i^  =  a  •  O  T, 


which  the  point  T  in  tJie  rotating  plane  has  at  a  given  instant,  shall 
be  in  the  contraiy  direction  to  the  equal  velocity  of  translation 
tt,  which  the  rigid  body  lias  relatively  to  the  rotating  plane.  Then 
each  point  in  tli^  rigid  body  which  arrives  at  the  position  T,  or  at 
any  position  in  a  line  traversing  T  parallel  to  the  fixed  axis  O,  is 
at  rest  tU  the  instant  of  its  occupying  that  position  ;  therefoi-e  the 
line  traversing  T  parallel  to  the  fixed  axis  O  is  tlie  iyistantaneous 
043018;  the  motion  at  a  given  instant  of  any  point  in  the  rigid  bodv, 
Buch  as  A,  is  at  right  anglea  to  the  radius-vector  A  T  di-awTi  per- 
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pendicular  to  the  instantaneous  axis;  and  the  velocity  of  that 
motion  is  given  by  the  equation 


v  =  aAT. 

All  the  lines  in  the  rigid  body  which  successively  occupy  the 
position  of  instantaneous  axis  are  situated  in  a  plane  of  that  body, 
P  T  P,  perpendicular  to  O  C  ;  and  all  the  positions  of  the  instan- 
taneous axis  are  situated  in  a  cylinder  described  about  O  with  the 
radius  O  T  ;  so  that  the  motion  of  the  rigid  body  is  such  as  is  pro- 
duced by  the  rolling  oft/ve  plane  V2  ontlie  cylinder  whose  radius  is 

—       u 

O  T  =:  -.     Each  point  in  the  rigid  body,  such  as  A,  describes  a 
a 

plane  spiral  about  the  fixed  axis  O.     For  each  point  in  the  rolling 

plane,  P  P,  that  spiral  is  the  involute  of  the  circle  whose  radius  is 

O  T.    For  each  point  whose  path  of  motion  traverses  the  fixed  axis 

O,  that  is,  for  each  point  in  a  plane  of  the  rigid  body  traversing  O 

parallel  to  P  P,  the  spiral  is  Archimedean,  having  a  radius- vector 

increasing  by  the  length  u  for  each  angle  a  through  which  it 

rotates. 

388.   Comblaed  Parallel  Botatioiu.^ — In  figs.   187,  188,  and  180, 


Fig.  188. 

let  O  be  an  axis  assumed  as  fixed,  and  O  C  a  plane  traversing  that 
axis,  and  rotating  about  it  with  the  angular  velocity  a.  Let  C  be 
an  axis  in  that  plane,  parallel  to  the  fixed  axis  O ;  and  about  the 
moving  axis  C  let  a  rigid  body  rotate  with  the  angular  velocity  h 
relatively  to  tlie  plane  O  C  ;  and  let  the  directions  of  the  rotations  a 
and  b  be  distiuguished  by  positive  and  negative  signs.  The  body  is 
said  to  have  the  rotations  about  the  parallel  axes  O  and  C  combined 
or  compounded,  and  it  is  required  to  find  the  result  of  that  com- 
bination of  parallel  rotations. 

Fig.  187  i*epresenta  the  case  in  which  a  and  b  are  similar  in 
direction ;  ^g.  188,  that  in  which  a  and  6  are  iu  oi^i^Q^v^  <ixs5^^- 
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tionSy  and  h  is  the  greater ;  and  fig.  189,  that  in  which  a  and  b  are 
in  opposite  directions,  and  a  is  the  greater. 

Let  a  common  perpendicular  O  C  to  the  fixed  and  moving  axes 
be  intersected  in  T  by  a  straight  line  parallel  to  both  those  axes,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  distances  of  T  from  the  fixed  and  moving 
axes  respectively  shall  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  angular 
velocities  of  the  component  rotations  about  them,  as  is  expressed 
by  the  following  proportion : — 


a  :b::CT  :0T (1.) 

When  a  and  h  are  similar  in  direction,  let  T  fiill  between  O  and  C, 
as  in  fig.  187  ;  when  they  are  contrary,  beyond,  as  in  figs.  188  and 
189.  Then  the  velocity  of  the  line  T  of  the  plane  O  C  is  a  •  OT ; 
and  the  velocity jof  the  line  T  of  the  rigid  body,  rdcUivdy  to  the 
pUjme  O  C,  is  5  *  0  T,  equal  in  amount  and  contrary  in  direction  to 
the  former ;  therefore  each  line  of  the  rigid  body  which  arrives  at 
the  position  T  is  at  rest  at  the  instant  of  its  occupying  that  posi- 
tion, and  is  then  the  instamtomecma  aocis.  The  reavUomt  angvlar 
velocity  is  given  by  the  equation 

c=za  +  b; (2.) 

regard  being  had  to  the  directions  or  signs  of  a  and  b ;  that  is  to 
say,  if  we  now  take  a  and  b  to  represent  cmthmetical  magnitudes, 
and  affix  explicit  signs  to  denote  their  directions,  the  direction  of 
c  will  be  the  same  with  that  of  the  greater ;  the  case  of  ^g,  187 
will  be  represented  by  the  equation  2,  already  given ;  and  those  of 
figs.  188  and  189  respectively  by 

c=zb  —  a;  c  =  a  —  b (2  A.) 

The  relative  proportions  of  a,  6,  and  c,  and  of  the  distances 
between  the  fixed,  moving,  and  instantaneous  axes,  are  given  by 

the  equation  

a  :6  :c;:CT:  or  :0C (3.) 

The  motion  of  any  point,  such  as  A,  in  the  rigid  body,  is  at  each 
instant  at  right  angles  to  the  radius- vector  A  T  drawn  from  the 
point  perpendicular  to  the  instantaneous  axis  j  and  the  velocity  of 
that  motion  is 

v  =  c-AT (4.) 

389.  Cyltader  B«UliH(  mm  CyUader;  Bpltroch^lds. — All  the  lines 
in  the  rigid  body  which  successively  occupy  the  position  of  instan- 
taneous axis  are  situated  in  a  cylindrical  surface  described  about  C 
jn-itb  the  radius  G  T  3  and  all  the  positions  of  the  instantaneous 
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axis  are  contamed  in  a  cylindrical  sur&ce  described  about  O  with 

the  radius  O  T ;  therefore  the  resultant  motion  of  the  rigid  body 
is  that  which  is  produced  by  rolling  the  former  cylinder^  attached 
to  the  body^  on  the  latter  cylinder,  considered  as  fixed. 

In  fig.  187,  a  convex  cylinder  rolls  on  a  convex  cylinder ;  in  ^g. 
188,  a  smaller  convex  cylinder  rolls  in  a  lai^r  concave  cylinder ; 
in  fig.  189,  a  larger  concave  cylinder  rolls  on  a  smaller  convex 
cylinder. 

Each  point  in  the  rolling  rigid  body  traces,  relatively  to  the 
fixed  axis,  a  curve  of  the  kind  called  epUrochaida,  The  epitrochoid 
Izaoed  by  a  point  in  the  surface  of  ^e  rolling  cylinder  is  an  epir 
cydoicL 

In  certain  cases,  the  epitrochoids  become  curves  of  a  more  simple 
dass.  For  example,  each  point  in  the  moving  axis  0  traces  a 
circle. 

When  a  cylinder,  as  in  fig.  188,  rolls  within  a  concave  cylinder 
of  double  its  rectus,  each  point  in  tJie  surface  of  the  rolling  cylinder 
moves  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  straight  line,  being  a  diameter 
of  the  fixed  cylinder;  each  point  in  the  axis  of  the  rolling  cylinder 
traces  a  circle  of  the  same  radius  with  that  cylinder,  and  each  other 
point  in  or  attached  to  the  rolling  cylinder  traces  an  ellipse  of 
^eater  or  less  eccentricity,  having  its  centre  in  the  fixed  axis  O. 
This  principle  has  been  made  available  in  instruments  for  drawing 
and  turning  ellipses. 

390.  Curwtaure  of  Bpiivochoids. — The  following  being  given  : — 

the  radius  of  the  fixed  cylinder,  O  T  =  ri ; 

the  radius  of  the  rolling  cylinder,  ClC  =  ^«  i 

the  instantaneous  radius- vector  of  a  tracing-point  A,  AT  =  r ; 

the  angle  made  by  that  radius-vector  with  the  rotating  pLme, 

^CTA  =  ^; 

it  is  required  to  find  the  radius  of  curvature,  p,  of  the  path  of  the 
tracing-point  A,  at  the  instant  under  consideration. 

The  radius  of  a  convex  cylinder  is  to  be  considered  as  positive, 
and  that  of  a  concave  cylinder  as  negative ;  and  regard  is  to  be 

paid  to  the  principle,  that  cos  ^  is  <  *^    , .      I  according  as  ^  is 

{acute  ) 
obtuse  / ' 

Let  dt  he  Bn  indefinitely  short  interval  of  time ;  then  during 
that  interval  the  tracing-point  A  moves  through  the  distance  crdt. 
Let  the  din||^]iof  the  radius- vector  r,  which  is  perpendicular  to 
the  patlLjri^^^^i||^j|HBri^^6  same  time  by  tiie  angle  di. 
Then^bm     —     ^^^^  ^T^path  of  A  is 
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P  = 


crdt 
di 


(1) 


To  determine  the  angular  motion  d  i  of  the  radius-vector,  it  haa  to 
be  considered,  that  the  absolute  angular  velocity  of  the  rolling 
cylinder  is  c,  which  gives  that  cylinder  an  angular  motion,  cdt^in 
the  given  interval ;  and  also  that,  in  the  course  of  the  same  inter- 
val, a  Tiew  line  comes  to  occupy  the  position  of  instantaneous  axis, 
distant  from  the  original  line  by  the  length  hr^dt,  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  of  the  rotation  of  the  rolling  cylinder.  The  effect 
of  this  shifting  of  the  instantaneous  axis  is,  to  turn  the  angular 
position  of  the  radius-vector  r,  in  a  negative  direction  relatively  to 
the  rolling  cylinder,  through  the  angle 

h  r, cos  i  '  dt 


which  being  combined  with  the  angular  motion  of  the  cylinder, 
cdty  gives  as  the  residtant  angular  motion  of  the  radius-vector. 


,.       /      6raCos/\ 


which  being  substituted  in  equation  1,  gives  for  the  radius  of  cur- 
vature of  the  path  traced  by  A, 


cr 

^  6  r,  cos  t 

c = 


.     hrg  cos  0 
cr 


(2.) 


Now, 


c      n  +  r/ 

(attention  being  paid  to  the  implicit  signs  of  Vi  and  r,) ;  and  con- 
sequently, 

p  =  r' :r:r-zz:r: W) 


ri  +  rt- 


Ti  r,  cos  / 


curve 


The  sign  of  this  result,  when  |  I^^^^7®  I    shows  that  the 
^  '  ( negative  J  ' 

traced  by  A  is  'j  ^j^^^g^  (  towards  T.     The  following  are  some 

limited  ca^es : — 

L   JFhen  the  tracing-paint  is  tlie  surface  of  the  rolling  cyimdeTf 
r  =  2rgC0Bi;  and thei^ore, 
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p  =  2r,cos^  •  1 p-^  : (4.) 

which  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  an  epicycloid, 

IL   When  a  cylinder  rolls  on  a  plane,  rj  becomes  infinitely  great 
as  compared  with  r^  and  thus  reduces  equation  3  to 

p= (5.) 

r 
which  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  a  trochoid. 

HL  When  a  cylinder  rolls  on  a  plane,  and  the  tracing-point  is 
in  the  surface  of  the  cylinder,  r  =  2  r,  cos  ^,  and 

p  =  2r  =  4r,  cos^, (6.) 

which  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  a  cycloid. 

TV.  When  a  plane  roUs  on  a  cylinder,  r,  becomes  infinitely  great 
as  compai^  with  r^  and  r ;  and  equation  3  becomes 

p  = , (7.) 

r 

which  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  a  spiral  of  the  class  mentioned 
in  Article  387. 

V.  Wlien  a  plane  rolls  on  a  cylinder,  and  the  tracing-poirvt  is  in 
the  plane,  cos  ^  =  0 ;  and  equation  7  becomes 

p  =  ^> (S) 

which  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  involute  of  a  circle. 

VI.  When  a  plane  rolls  on  a  cylinder,  and  the  tracing-point  is 
at  the  distance  ri  from  the  plane  on  the  side  next  the  cylinder, 

cos  9^=. i ;  and  equation  7  takes  the  following  form  : — 

which  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  an  Archimedean  spiral.  Let  R 
be  the  distance  of  a  point  in  that  spiral  from  the  fixed  axis  O ;  then 
r'  =  R*  +  r?,  and 

.-   (R'  +  ^f (9 A.) 

^~R»  +  2i^ 

As  to  rolling  curves  in  general,  see  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell's  paper 
in  the  Transactions  o/t/ie  Royal  Society  of  Edinbwrc^h^  voL  iwu 
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391.  Bvnl  tutd  OppMiia  PanOlel  WUimtimm  CMibfaMd. — Let  a 

plane  O  C  rotate  with  an  angular  velocity  a  about  an  axis  O  cdn- 
tained  in  the  plane,  and  let  a  rigid  body  rotate  about  the  axil  0 
in  that  plane  parallel  to  O,  with  an  angular  velocity  —  a,  equal  and 
opposite  to  that  of  the  plane.  Then  the  angular  velocity  of  ti[^ 
rigid  body  is  nothing ;  that  is,  its  motion  is  one  of  transkUion  onfy, 

all  its  points  moving  in  equal  circles  of  the  radius  OC,  witJi  Iho 

velocity  a  •  O  C.  This  case  is  not  capable  of  being  represented  'ly 
a  rolling  action. 

392.  WUtmUmnM  mbmmt  laicnectiiig  Asm  C«ail»laed« — ^In  fig.   190, 

let  O  A  be  an  axis  assumed  as 
fixed  j  and  about  it  let  the  plane 
A  O  0  rotate  with  the  angular 
velocity  a.  Let  O  C  be  an  axis 
in  the  rotating  plane ;  and  about 
that  axis  let  a  rigid  body  rotate 
with  the  angular  velocity  b  re- 
latively to  the  rotating  plane. 
Because  the  point  O  in  the 


Fig.  190. 


rigid  body  is  fixed,  the  instantaneous  axis  must  traverse  that  point. 
The  direction  of  that  axis  is  determined,  as  before,  by  considering 
that  each  point  which  arrives  at  that  line  must  have,  in  virtue  of 
the  rotation  about  O  C,  a  velocity  relatively  to  the  rotating  plane, 
equal  and  directly  opposed  to  that  which  the  coincident  point  of 
the  rotating  plane  ha&  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  ratio  of  the  per- 
pendicular distances  of  each  point  in  the  instantaneous  axis  from 
the  fixed  and  moving  axes  respectively — ^that  is,  the  ratio  of  the 
sines  of  the  angles  which  the  instantaneous  axis  makes  with  the 
fixed  and  moving  axes — ^must  be  the  reciprocal  of  the  ratio  of  the 
component  angular  velocities  about  those  axes ;  or  symbolically,  if 
O  T  be  the  instantaneous  axis. 


AOT 


COT 


a 


,(1.) 


This  determines  the  direction  of  the  instantaneous  axis,  which  may 
also  be  found  by  graphic  construction  as  follows  : — On  O  A  take 

O  a  proportional  to  a ;  and  on  O  C  take  O  b  proportional  to  b.  Let 
those  lines  be  taken  in  such  directions,  that  to  an  observer  looking 
from  their  extremities  towards  O,  the  component  rotations  seem 
both  right-handed.  Complete  the  parallelogram  Obca;  the  dia- 
gonal O  c  will  be  the  instantaneous  axis. 

The  resultant  angular  velocity  about  this  instantaneous  axis  is 
found  by  considering,  that  if  C  be  auy  point  in  the  moving  axis, 
^i&e_iipear  velocity  of  that  point  must  be  the  same,  whether  com- 
the  angular  velocity  a  oi  ^^  xoXai^ca^  ^\363aft  ^.bout  the 
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fixed  axis  O  A,  or  horn  the  resultant  angular  velocity  c  of  the  rigid 
body  about  the  instantaneous  axis.  That  is  to  say,  let  0  D,  0  E, 
be  perpendiculars  feom  C  upon  O A,  OT,  respectively;  then 

a • CD  =  c  • CB ; 

butCT^  :CE  ::Bin.^AOC  :sin.^COT;  and  therefore 

sin^^COT  :sin.^AOC  :  :a  :c; 

and,  combining  this  proportion  with  that  given  in  equation  1,  we 
obtain  the  following  proportional  equation  : — 

-COT  :sini:-rAOT:sin^AOC 


sin 


a 


Oa 


Ob 


(2.) 


Oc 


that  is  to  say,  the  cmgular  vdocUiea  of  the  component  cmd  remUant 
rotations  are  each  proportional  to  the  sine  of  the  amgle  bettveen  the  aaxs 
of  the  other  tvoo  ;  and  the  diagonal  of  the  pwraXidogram  O  b  c  a  rej^e- 
senta  both  the  direction  o/tlie  imxiamUvMionM  cans  cmd  the  cmgidar  velo- 
city about  that  axis, 

393.  itoiiing  €•■«•. — All  the  lines  which  successively  come  into 
the  position  of  instantaneous  axis  are  situated  in  the  surface  of  a 
cone  described  by  the  revolution  of  O  T  about  O  C ;  and  all  the 
positions  of  the  instantaneous  axis  lie  in  the  surface  of  a  cone 
described  by  the  revolution  of  OT  about  OA  Therefore  the 
motion  of  the  rigid  body  is  such  as  woidd  be  produced  by  the  roll- 
ing of  the  former  of  those  cones  upon  the  latter. 

It  is  to  be  understood,  that  either  of  the  cones  may  become  a 
flat  disc,  or  may  be  hollow,  and  touched  internally  by  the  other. 
For  example,  should  ,^^  A  O  T  become  a  right  angle,  the  fixed  cone 
would  become  a  flat  disc ;  and  should  .^s^  A  O  T  become  obtuse, 
that  cone  would  be  hollow,  and  would  be  touched  internally  by  the 
rolling  cone ;  and  similar  changes  may  be  made  in  the  rolling  cone. 

The  path  described  by  a  point  in  or  attached  to  the  rolling  cone 
is  a  spherical  epitrochoid;  but  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  trea- 
tise, it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  details  respecting  the  properties 
of  that  class  of  curves. 

394.  Analogy  of  WLvtnUmnM  wid  ma^flm  F«vc««. — If  the  proportional 
equation  3  of  Article  388,  which  shows  the  relations  between  the 
component  angular  velocities  of  rotation  about  a  pair  of  parallel 
axes,  the  resultant  angular  velocity,  and  the  position  of  the  instan- 
taneous axis,  be  compared  with  the  proportional  equation  of  Article 
39,  by  means  of  which,  as  explained  in  Article  40,  the  magnitude 
and  position  of  the  resultant  of  a  pair  of  parallel  forces  are  found, 
it  will  be  evident  that  those  equations  are  exactly  analogous. 

The  result  of  the  combination  of  a  rotttdou  ^^^ik  %i  \!Cd2c^^^s6^^V\SL 
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the  same  plane,  in  producing  a  rotation  of  equal  angular  vfilbcitf 
about  an  instantaneous  axis  at  a  oeiiiain  distance  to  one  side  of  the 
moving  axis,  as  explained  in  Article  385,  is  exactly  analugouj;  to 
the  result  of  the  combination  of  a  single  force  with  a  couplo  in  pro- 
ducing an  equal  single  force  transfeiTed  laterally  to  a  certain  dift>. 
tance,  as  explained  in  Article  41. 

The  result  of  the  combination  of  two  equal  and  opposite  i  ntatlons 
about  parallel  axes,  in  producing  a  translation  with  a  v«»hH:ity 
which  is  the  product  of  the  angular  velocity  into  the  *1i>ittnce 
between  the  axes,  as  explained  in  Ai:ticle  391,  is  exactly  analogous 
to  the  production  of  a  couple  by  means  of  a  pair  of  equai  and  oppo- 
site forces,  as  explained  in  Article  25. 

The  residt  of  the  combination  of  two  rotations  about  intersecting 
axes,  as  explained  in  Article  392,  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  result 
of  the  combination  of  a  pair  of  inclined  forces  acting  through  one 
point,  as  explained  in  Article  51. ' 

The  combination  of  a  rotation  about  a  given  axis  with  a  transla- 
tion parallel  to  the  same  axis,  as  explained  in  Article  382,  is  exactly 
analogous  to  the  combination  of  a  force  acting  in  a  given  line  wilji 
a  couplo  whose  axis  is  parallel  to  the  same  line,  as  explained  in 
Article  60,  cases  4  and  5. 

It  thus  appears,  that  just  as  the  composition  and  resolution  of 
translations  are  exactly  analogous  to  the  composition  and  resolution 
of  couples,  so  the  composition  and  resolution  of  rotations  are  exactly 
analogous  to  the  composition  and  resolution  of  single  forces;  that  is 
to  say,  if  lines  be  taken,  representing  in  direction  axes  of  rotation, 
and  in  length  the  angular  velocities  of  rotation  about  such  axes,  all 
mathematical  theorems  which  are  true  of  lines  representing  single 
forces  are  true  of  such  lines  representing  rotations :  and  if  with  liis 
be  combined  the  principle,  that  all  mathematical  theorems  which 
are  true  of  lines  representing  in  direction  the  axes  and  in  length  the 
moments  of  couples  are  true  also  of  lines  representing  the  velocities 
and  directions  of  translations,  all  problems  of  the  resolution  and 
composition  of  motions  may  be  solved  by  referring  to  the  solutions 
of  analogous  problems  of  statics. 

395.  Comparative  Matiaas  in  Campaand  Batatian. — The  velocity- 
ratio  of  two  points  in  a  rotating  rigid  body  at  any  instant  is  that  of 
their  perpendicular  distances  from  its  instantaneous  axis ;  and  the 
angle  between  the  directions  of  motion  of  the  two  points  is  equal 
to  that  between  the  two  planes  which  traverse  the  points  and  the 
instantaneous  axis. 

Section  4, — Varied  Eotaticm, 

396,  Fariatioa  af  Ansalav  TtlacUT  i%  measured  like  variation  of 
~     r  velocity,  by  comparmg  tti^  cWugi  \?\iOsi\a)t^  -^vasfc  \a.  n3qa 
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angular  velocity  of  a  rotating  body,  a  a,  during  a  given  interval  of 
time,  with  the  length  of  that  interval,  a  t,  and  the  rate  of  vernation  is 
the  value  towards  which  the  ratio  of  the  change  of  angular  velocity  to 

Act 

the  interval  of  time,  — ,  converges,  as  the  length  of  the  interval  ib 
indefinitely  diminished ;  being  represented  by 

da 
ITt' 

and  found  by  the  operation  of  differentiation. 

397.  Change  of  the  Axis  mf  RoiaUon  has  been  already  considered, 
so  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  uniform  angular  velocity,  in  the  pre- 
ceding section.  All  the  propositions  of  that  section  are  applicable 
also  to  cases  in  which  the  angvlar  velocity  is  varied,  so  long  as  the 
ratio  of  each  pair  of  component  angular  velocities^  such  as  a  :  (^  is 
constant. 

When  that  ratio  varies,  the  propositions  are  true  also,  provided 
it  be  understood,  that  the  rolling  cylinders  and  cones  with  circular 
bases,  spoken  of  in  section  3,  are  simply  the  osculating  cylinders  and 
cones  at  the  lines  of  contact  of  rolling  cylinders  and  cones  with  bases 
not  circular ;  and  that  r^,  rg,  in  each  case,  represent  the  values  of 
the  variable  radii  of  curvature  of  non-circular  cylinders  at  their 
lines  of  contact,  and  ,^^  A  O  T,  ,^^  COT,  the  variable  angles  of 
obliquity  of  the  osculating  circular  cones  of  non-circular  cones. 

398.  c^np^ncnts  •fFaried  Betation. — The  most  convenient  way, 
in  most  cases,  of  expressing  the  mode  of  variation  of  a  rotatory 
motion,  is  to  resolve  the  angular  velocity  at  each  instant  into  three 
component  angular  velocities  about  three  rectangular  axes  fixed  in 
direction.  The  values  of  those  components,  at  any  instant^  show  at 
once  the  resultant  angular  velocity,  and  the  direction  of  the  instan- 
taneous axis.  For  example,  let  a„  a^  a,,  be  the  rectangular  com- 
ponents of  the  angular  velocity  of  a  rigid  body  at  a  given  instant 

rotation  about  x  from  y  towards  z, 

about  y  from  z  towards  x, 

and  about  z  from  x  towards  y, 

being  considered  as  positive ;  then 

a=V(aI+aJ  +  aD (1.) 

is  the  resultant  angular  velocity,  and 

cos«  =  -?;  cos/8  =  -?j  cosy  =  -; (2.) 

a  a  a 

are  the  cosines  of  the  angles  which  the  ixi.^\aAi\ASiQ«vi^  ^xsa.  TsaisieA 
with  the  axes  of  x,  y  and  z,  respectiveVy, 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MOTIONS  OP  PLIABLE  BODIES,   AND  OP  FLUIDS. 

399.  iMTiaioB  of  the  Sabject. — ^The  subject  of  the  present  cbapter, 
so  far  as  it  comprehends  the  relative  motions  oi  the  points  of 
pliable  solids,  has  been  already  treated  of  in  those  portions  of  the 
Third  Chapter  of  Part  II.  which  relate  to  strains.  There  remain 
now  to  be  considered  the  following  branches  : — 

I.  The  Motions  of  Flexible  Cords. 
II.  The  Motions  of  Fluids  not  alteiing  in  Volume. 
III.  The  Motions  of  Fluids  altering  in  Volume. 

Section  1. — Motions  of  Flexible  Cords, 

400.  €a«MerBl  Principles. — As  those  relative  motions  of  the  points 
of  a  cord  which  may  arise  from  its  extensibility,  belong  to  the  sub- 
ject of  resistance  to  tension,  which  is  a  branch  of  that  of  strength 
and  stiffness,  the  present  section  is  confined  to  those  motions  of 
which  a  flexible  cord  is  capable  when  the  length,  not  merely  of  the 
whole  cord,  but  of  each  part  lying  between  two  points  fixed  in  the 
cord,  is  invariable,  or  sensibly  invariable. 

In  order  that  the  figure  and  motions  of  a  flexible  cord  may  be 
determined  from  ciaematical  considerations  alone,  independently  of 
the  magnitude  and  distribution  offerees  acting  on  the  conl,  its  weight 
must  be  insensible  compared  with  the  tension  on  it,  and  it  must 
everywhere  be  tight ;  and  when  that  is  the  case,  each  part  of  the 
cord  which  is  not  straight  is  maintained  in  a  curved  figure  by  pass- 
ing over  a  con'oex  surface.  The  line  in  which  a  tight  cord  lies  on  a 
convex  surface  is  the  shortest  line  which  it  is  possible  to  draw  on 
that  surface  between  each  pair  of  poiats  in  the  course  of  the  cord. 
(It  is  a  well  known  principle  of  the  geometry  of  curved  surfaces, 
that  the  osculating  pla/ne  at  each  point  of  such  a  line  is  perpendi- 
cular to  the  curved  surface.) 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  motions  of  a  tight  flexible  cord  of 
invariable  length  and  insensible  weight  are  regulated  by  the  follow- 
ing principles  :— 

L  The  length  between  each  pair  of  points  in  the  cord  is  constant 

IL  TIuU  length  is  the  shorted  line  which  can  be  drawn  between  its 
extremities  over  the  swrfaoes  l)|/  uohicH  the  cord  \b  guCc£eoL 
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401.  H«iioBs  €lMMd« — The  motions  of  a  oord  are  of  two  kincb— 
1.  Trayelling  of  a  cord  along  a  track  of  inyariable  form;  in 

vldch  case  the  velocities  of  all  points  of  the  cord  are  equal. 

IT.  Alteration  of  the  figure  of  the  track  hj  the  motion  of  the 
guiding  surfiEuses. 

Those  two  kinds  of  motion  may  be  combined 

The  most  usual  problems  in  practice  respecting  the  motions  of 
rorls  are  those  in  which  cords  are  the  means  of  transmitting  mo- 
tioT  between  two  pieces  in  a  train  of  mechanism.  Such  problems 
will  Ha  considered  in  Part  lY.  of  this  treatise. 

1-oxi  in  point  of  frequency  in  practice  are  the  problems  to  be 
oonsidered  in  the  ensuing  Article. 

402.  c«vi  CNrided  hj  giikiM  of  RerstattoB. — Let  a  cord  in  some 
portions  of  its  course  be  straight,  and  in  others  guided  by  the  sur- 
&ces  of  circular  drums  or  pulleys,  over  each  of  which  its  track  is 
a  circular  arc  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  guiding 
surface.  Let  r  be  the  radius  of  any  one  of  the  guiding  surfskces, 
t  the  angle  of  inclination  which  the  two  straight  portions  of  the 
cord  contiguous  to  that  surface  make  with  each  other,  expressed  in 
length  of  arc  to  radius  unity.  Then  the  length  of  itie  portion  of 
the  cord  which  lies  on  that  surface  iari;  and  if  «  be  the  length  of 
any  straight  portion  of  the  cord,  the  total  length  between  two  given 
points  fixed  in  the  cord  may  be  expressed  thus  : — 

L  =  2  •  «  +  2  •  ri (1.) 

Let  c  be  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  a  given  adjacent  pair 
of  guiding  surfaces,  a  the  length  of  the  straight  portion  of  cord 
^hich  lies  between  them,  and  r,  /,  their  respective  radii;  then 
evidently 

8=  J(^^{rz±zfy (2.) 

the  <  j?^  \  of  the  radii  being  employed,  according  as  the  cord 

<  J  .  >  the  line  of  centres  c. 

(  does  not  cross  j 

Now  let  a  given  point  in  the  cord,  A,  be  considered  as  fixed,  and 

let  L  be  the  constant  length  of  cord  between  A  and  another  point 

in  the  cord,  B.     Let  one  of  the  guiding  surfaces  between  A  and  B 

be  moved  through  an  indefinitely  short  distance,  dx,ms,  direction 

which  makes  angles,  y,/,  with  the  two  contiguous  straight  divisions 

of  the  cord  respectively.     Then,  in  order  to  keep  the  cord  tight,  B 

must  be  drawn  longitudinally  through  the  distance, 

dx  •  (cosy  +  cos/); (3.) 

and  consequently,  if  u  represent  t3i©  vAocVg^  o^i  \7rejMj^3^<5kTSL  ^cJl  *^^ 
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guiding  surface  in  the  given  direction,  and  v  the  longitudinal  velo-  . 
city  of  the  point  B  in  the  cord, 

v=zu  (cos ^*  + cos/) ; (4.) 

and  if  any  number  of  guiding  surfaces  between  A  and  6  be  trans- 
lated, each  in  its  own  direction, 

V  =z  2  '  u  (cos ^'  + cos/) • (5.) 

The  case  most  common  in  practice  is  that  in  which  the  pHes,  or 
straight  parts  of  the  cord,  are  all  parallel  to  each  other ;  so  th£,t  t 
=  180®  in  each  case,  while  a  certain  number,  n,  of  the  guicing 
bodies  or  pulleys  all  move  simultaneously  in  a  direction  |>arallel  to 
the  plies  of  the  cord  with  the  same  velocity,  le.  Then  cos  ^'  =  cos/' 
=  1;  and 

v  =  2nu (6.) 

Section  2. — Motions  of  Fluids  of  Constant  Density, 

403.  Telocity  audi  Flow. — The  density  of  a  moving  fluid  mass 
may  be  either  exactly  invariable,  from  the  constancy  or  the  adjust- 
ment of  its  temperature  and  pressure,  or  sensibly  invariable,  from 
the  smallness  of  the  alterations  of  volume  which  the  actual  altera- 
tions of  pressure  and  temperature  are  capable  of  producing.  The 
latter  is  the  case  in  most  problems  of  practical  mechanics  affecting 
liquids. 

Conceive  an  ideal  surface  of  any  figure,  and  of  the  area  A,  to  be 
situated  within  a  fluid  mass,  the  parts  of  which  have  motion  rela- 
tively to  that  surface ;  and  let  u  denote,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  unir 
form  velocity,  or  the  mean  value  of  the  varying  velocity,  resolved 
in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  A,  with  which  the  particles  of  the 
fluid  pass  A     Then 

Q  =  wA (1.) 

is  the  volume  of  fluid  which  passes  from  one  side  to  the  other  of 
the  surface  A  in  an  unit  of  time,  and  is  called  th^floWy  or  rcULe  of 
4oWf  through  A. 

When  the  particles  of  fluid  move  obliquely  to  A,  let  ^  denote 
the  angle  which  the  direction  of  motion  of  any  particle  passing  A 
makes  with  a  normal  to  A,  and  v  the  velocity  of  that  particle ; 
then 

u  =  v  '  COS  6 (2.) 

When  the  velocity  normal  to  A  varies  at  different  points,  either 
from,  the  variation  of  v,  or  of  tf,  or  of  both,  the  flow  may  also  be 
expressed  as  follows : — Let  A  be  divided  into  indefinitely  small 
its,  each  of  which  is  repTeBfcii\^\)^  d  k.  \  \)aaT!L 
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Q=  f  udA  =  f  vcoaS'  dA; (3.) 

a  ad  if  we  now  distingiiish  the  Toecm  normal  vdocity  from  the 
velocity  at  any  particular  point  by  the  symbol  Uq,  we  have, 

O        I  udA 

''-t=pr <*■' 

404w  PriBctpie  of  Conttenity.-— Axiom.  When  the  motion  of  a  Jluid 
of  constant  density  is  considered  rdativdy  to  an  enclosed  MHice  of 
invariable  volume  which  is  always  filled  with  thefi,uid,  the  flow  into 
the  space  cmd  the  flow  ovJt  of  it,  in  any  one  given  interval  of  time, 
must  be  equcd — a  principle  expressed  symbolically  by 

2-Q  =  0 (5.) 

The  preceding  self-evident  principle  regulates  all  the  motions  of 
fluids  of  constant  density,  when  considered  in  a  purely  cinematical 
manner.  The  ensuing  articles  of  this  section  contain  its  most 
usual  applications. 

405.  Flow  in  «  Stream.— A  stream  is  a  moving  fluid  mass,  in- 
definitely extended  in  length,  and  limited  transversely,  and  having 
a  continuous  longitudinal  motion.  At  any  given  instant,  let  A,  A', 
be  the  areas  of  any  two  of  its  transverse  sections,  considered  as 
fixed ;  u,  u'y  the  mean  normal  velocities  through  them ;  Q,  Q',  the 
rates  of  flow  through  them ;  then  in  order  that  the  principle  of  con- 
tinuity may  be  fulfilled,  those  rates  of  flow  must  be  equal ;  that  is, 

uA  =  u'  A'  ==  Q  =  Q'  =  constant  for  all  cross 

sections  of  the  channel  at  the  given  instant; (1.) 

consequently, 

^T' w 

or,  the  normal  velocities  cU  a  given  instcmt  at  ttcoflxed  cross  sections 
a/re  inversely  as  the  areas  of  these  sections, 

406.  Plpe%  Channeb,  Carrento,  and  JTeCs. — When  a  stream  of 
fluid  completely  fills  a  pipe  or  tube,  the  area  of  each  cross  section 
is  given  by  the  figure  and  dimensions  of  the  pipe,  and  for  similar 
forms  of  section  varies  as  the  square  of  the  diameter.  Hence  the 
mean  normal  velocities  of  a  stream  flowing  in  a  full  pipe,  at  diflfer- 
ent  cross  sections  of  the  pipe,  are  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the 
diameters  of  those  sections. 

A  channel  partially  encloses  the  stream  flowing  in  vt^  l^a.'SYM^^^ 
upper  surface  free;  and  this  descxiptiou  wg.^^^ ^^^ ^"^1  ^ ^^^*^' 
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nels  commonly  so  called,  but  to  pipes  partially  filled.  T^^  '*  *  ^ase 
the  area  of  a  cross  section  of  the  stream  depends  not  oi  on  the 
figure  and  dimensions  of  the  channel,  but  on  the  figure  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  free  upper  surface  of  the  stream. 

A  currerU  is  a  stream  bounded  by  other  portions  of  fluid  whose 
motions  are  different 

A  ^  is  a  stream  whose  sur£BU)e  is  either  free  all  round,  Or  is 
touched  by  a  solid  body  in  a  small  portion  of  its  extent  onlv 

407.  A  BadiwHng  Camrat  is  a  part  of  .a  stream  whi  tves 
towards  or  from  an  axis.  It  is  evident  that  such  a  stret  .Aunot 
extend  to  the  axis  itself,  but  must  turn  aside  into  a  different  coarse 
at  some  finite  distance  from  the  axis.  Conceive  a  radiating  cur- 
rent to  be  cut  by  a  cylindrical  surfiEu^e  of  the  radius  r  described 
about  the  axis,  and  let  h  be  the  depth,  parallel  to  the  axis,  of  the 
portion  of  that  surface  which  is  traversed  by  the  current ;  then 
the  mean  radial  companenty  u,  of  the  velocity  of  the  current  at 
that  surface  has  the  value, 

^  =  2T7k ^l-) 

408.  A  T«rieK,  Edidly,  or  Whiri»  is  a  stream  which  either  returns 
into  itself,  or  moves  in  a  spiral  course  towards  or  from  an  axis.  In 
the  latter  case  two  or  more  successive  turns  of  the  same  vortex  may 
touch  each  other  laterally  without  the  intervention  of  any  solid 
partition. 

409.  Steady  iHocioii  of  a  fluid  relatively  to  a  given  space  considered 
as  fixed  is  that  in  which  the  velocity  and  direction  of  the  motion  of 
the  fluid  at  esuchjiased  point  is  uniform  at  every  instant  of  the  time 
under  consideration ;  so  that  although  the  velocity  and  direction  of 
the  motion  of  a  given  particle  of  the  fluid  may  vary  while  it  is 
transferred  from  one  point  to  another,  that  particle  assumes,  at  each 
fixed  poinfc  at  whi<i  it  arrives,  a  certain  definite  velocity  and 
direction  depending  on  the  position  of  that  point  alone ;  which 
velocity  and  direction  are  successively  assumed  by  each  particle 
which  successively  anives  at  the  same  fixed  point. 

The  steady  motion  of  a  stream  is  expressed  by  the  two  conditions, 
that  the  area  of  each  fixed  cross  section  is  constant,  and  that  the 
flow  through  each  cross  section  is  constant ;  that  is  to  say, 

dA  dQ  ,,  , 

1£  u  represents  the  normal  velocity  of  a  fluid  moving  steadily,  at 
a  given  faoed  poinJty  then 

Tt=^' <'•> 
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.-    'i 


f^xp* ,  ^he  condition  of  steady  motion.  Next,  let  u  represent  the 
normal  .  Slodty,  not  at  a  given  faced  point,  but  of  a  given  identical 
partieU  qffajttd;  then  the  yariation  undergone  by  u  in  an  indefi- 
nitely small  interval  of  time,  d  ^,  is  that  arising  from  its  being 
tranmrred  from  one  cross  section  to  another^  whose  distance  down 
the  stream  from  the  former  lad  a  =  u'  dL     Hence,  denoting  by 

~  -  '  '^JL  the  indefinitely  small  variation  of  velocity  which  takes 

^*  "  «  f 

p  ^ 

pletid*^  A  this  cause,  and  by  — tt-,  the  rate  at  which  that  variation 
takes  place,  we  have 

d  '  u _  du    ds^        du 

TT"  Ti'dl^^'  Ti ^^'^ 

Most  of  the  problems  respecting  streams  which  occur  in  practice 

have  reference  to  steady  motion. 

410.  In  VnatMuiy  notfon,  the  velocijiy  at  each  faiced  point  varies, 

d  'u 
at  a  rate  denoted  by  -=- ;  and  the  total  rate  of  variation  of  the 

a  t 

velocity  of  an  individual  pa/rticle  in  a  stream,  being  found  by  adding 

together  the  rates  of  variation  due  to  lapse  of  time  and  to  change  of 

position,  is  expressed  by 

d'u du      du    da du   .         du  ^- . 

"dT'^'d't'^  da'Tt'^'di'^'^'  Ta ^^'> 


411.  aioiion  9f  Pirtoaa. — Let  a  mass  of  fluid  of  invariable 
volume  be  enclosed  in  a  vessel,  two  portions  of  the  boundary  of 
which  (called  piaUma)  are  moveable  inwards  and  outwards,  the  rest 
of  the  boundary  being  fixed.  Then,  if  motion  be  transmitted 
between  the  pistons  by  moving  one  inwards  and  the  other  outwards, 
it  follows,  from  the  invariability  of  the  volume  of  the  enclosed  fluid, 
that  the  velocities  of  the  two  pistons  at  each  instant  will  be  to  each 
other  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  areas  of  the  respective  projections 
of  the  pistons  on  planes  normal  to  their  directions  of  motion.  This 
is  the  principle  of  the  transmission  of  motion  in  the  hydraiiUc  preaa 
and  hydrati&c  cra/ne. 

The  flow  produced  by  a  piston  whose  velocity  is  w,  and  the  area 
of  whose  projection  on  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  its 
motion  is  A,  is  given,  as  in  other  cases,  by  the  equation 

Q  =  w  A. (1.) 

motions  of  a  fluid  of  invariable  density  ai^  co"n»AKt^\s^'Ockft  ^siss^ 
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general  way,  the  principle  of  continuity  stated  in  Article  404  i9 
expressed  symbolically  in  the  following  manner.  The  space  as- 
sumed as  fixed,  to  which  the  motion  of  the  fluid  is  referred/  is  con- 
ceived to  be  divided  into  indefinitely  small  rectangular  elementary 
spaces,  each  having  for  its  linear  dimensions,  dx,  dy,  dz,  and  for 
the  areas  of  its  three  pairs  of  fisiceS;  dydz,  dzdx,  dxdy.     Let 

XyX  +  (fa?,  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  pair  of  faces,  dydz; 
y,y  +  dy,  „  „  „  „  dzdx\ 

z,z  +  dz,  „  „  „  „  dxdy. 


Let  the  velocity  of  the  particles  of  water  at  any  point  be  resolved 
into  three  rectangular  components,  w,  r,  w,  parallel  respectively  to 
Xy  y,  Zy  with  proper  algebraical  signs.  Let  outward  flow  be  posi- 
tive, and  inward  flow  negative.  The  values  of  the  flow  for  the  six 
faces  are  as  follows  : — 

Through  the  first  face  (f^(f;;,   —wdydz; 

du 


w 


99 


9} 


99 


» 


,    second  face  dydz,  {u  +  -y—  dx) dy dz ; 

d  X 

,    first  face  e?2r  (fa;,   ^vdzdx; 

,    second  face  dzdx,  {v  +  -z—  dy)  dzdx; 

,    first  face  (f  a; (f  ^,   —wdxdy; 

,    second  face  dxdy,  (to  +  -r-  dz)  dxdy, 

^         dz      ^ 


Adding  those  six  parts  of  the  flow  together,  and  equating  the 
result,  in  virtue  of  the  principle  of  continuity,  to  nothing,  we  find 
the  following  equation  : — 

(du      dv      dw\  J     J     J         A 
-^—  +  -7—  +  -r-\  dxdydzz=0; 
ax      dy       dz) 

and,  striking  out  the  common  factor, 


(1.) 


du      dv      d\o       - 
dx      dy       dz 

This  is  the  general  differential  equation  of  continuity  in  a  fluid  of 
invariable  volume. 

413.  Ocncral  Diflerenilal  E^aatlons  of  Stead  f  moUon.  —  If  eacih 

particle  which  arrives  successively  at  a  given  point  assumes  a  velo- 
citj'  and  direction  of  motion  dcpeii»3axx^  on  \Xvft  -^^onaitvoTi  of  the  point 
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alone,  and  not  on  the  lapse  of  time,  that  state  of  steady  motion  is 
represented  by  the  equations, 


du  dv 

dt        '  dt        ' 


dw 
"dt 


=  0;. 


(1.) 


where  u,  v,  to,  are  the  componerU  vdocUies  at  a  fixed  point.  Next, 
instead  of  the  velocities  at  a  fixed  point,  let  u,  t?,  w,  be  the  compo- 
nerU vdocUiea  of  an  individual  particle;  then  in  the  indefinitely 
short  interval  dt,  the  co-ordinates  of  that  particle  alter  by  the 
lengths  dx  ^=udt,  dy  =  vdt^  dz=:wdt;  and  it  assumes  the 
component  velocities  proper  to  its  new  position,  diflfering  from  its 
original  velocities  by  quantities,  which,  being  divided  by  dt,  give 
the  rates  of  variation  of  the  component  velocities  of  an  individtud 
particle,  viz. : — 


d  '  u  du  . 

at  dx 

d  '  V  dv  . 

ax 


dt 


d 


w 


=zU 


dw 


+  v 


du  ,  du 

dy  dz 

dv  .  dv 

dy  d  z 

dw   ,  dw 

dy  dz' 


(2.) 


dt        ^  dx 
414.   <3encml  DUrerential  Eqaatloas  of  Vnateiidf  Ololiom. — When 

the  motion  is  not  steady,  each  of  the  thi-ee  rates  of  variation  in  the 
equations  2  of  Article  413  requires  the  addition  of  a  term  represent- 
ing the  rate  of  variation  of  velocity  due  to  lapse  of  time  indepen- 
dently ofcIuingeofj:o3ition,  as  follows  : — 

d '  u      ^  ^  .       . .       ^  ^ 

.(1.) 


dt 


du  ,       du  ,       du  ,       du 
-J-  +  U  —  +v  -J-  +w  -z-;, 
dt  dx  ay  d  z 


w 


and  similar  equations  for  —7—  and  — ry  :  the  presence  of  the  dot 

denoting  that  the  velocities  are  those  of  an  individual  particle,  and 
its  absence,  that  they  are  those  at  a  fixed  point. 

415.  Equations  of  Dtopiacemciit. — In  all  the  preceding  Articles, 
X,  y,  and  sr,  denote  the  co-ordinates  of  a  real  or  ideal  fixed  point  in 
the  space  to  which  the  motions  of  the  fluid  are  referred;  and  the 

differentials  -j— ,  <ka,  refer  to  the  differences  amongst  the  condi- 
d  X 

tions  of  the  fluid  at  different  points  in  that  space.     Let  5,  «,  ^, 

represent  the  co-ordinates  of  an  individual  particle;  then  the  three 

components  of  the  velocity  of  that  particle  have  the  values 

dZ  dn 

dt'^      dt' 


u  = 


w 


dt' 


.{!.) 
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and  tlio  three  c()inj)()ueiits  of  tlie  rate  of  variation  of  its  laotion,  as 
defined  in  Ai*ticlo  366,  are 

d^'~dT'  in'~~dT'  de^lu' ^"-^ 

tlie  values  of  — j— ,  — i— ,  and  — j-r>  being  taken  from  Article  413  for 

at      at  at 

steady  motion,  and  from  Article  414  for  unsteady  motion. 

416.  A  Ware  is  a  state  of  unsteady  motion  of  a  mass,  whether 
solid  or  fluid,  such,  that  the  state  of  motion  which  at  a  given  instant 
of  time  takes  place  amongst  the  particles  occupying  a  certain  space, 
is  transmitted  to  other  particles  occupying  a  certain  other  qmoe, 
along  a  continuous  course,  it  may  be  unchanged,  or  it  may  be  with 
modifications  which  still  leave  a  certain  similarity  between  the 
motions  of  the  particles  originally  aflected,  and  of  those  affected  in 
succession. 

For  example,  let  a  given  fixed  point  O  be  taken  as  the  origin, 
and  let  the  particle  which  is  at  that  point,  at  an  instant  of  time 
denoted  by  0,  have  a  certain  velocity  and  direction  of  motion. 
After  the  lapse  of  the  time  t^  let  another  particle  which  is  at  a  point 
A,  distant  from  O  by  the  length  x,  have  either  the  same  velocity 
and  direction  of  motion,  or  a  velocity  and  direction  bearing  a 
definite  relation  to  those  of  the  original  particle;  the  motion  so 
communicated  having  been  transmitted  in  succession  to  all  the 
particles  between  O  and  A. 

The  vdocUy  of  transmission  or  propagation  of  a  wave,  when  con- 
stant, is  the  ratio,  -,  of  the  distance  between  two  points  to  the  time 

t 

which  elapses  between  the  instants  when  the  motions  at  those 
points  are  similar.  Let  a  denote  that  velocity ;  then  the  condition 
of  motion  at  any  point  whose  distance  from  the  origin  is  a:,  At  the 
instant  t,  depends  upon^  or  is  a  function  ofat  —  x;  which  quantity, 
or  a  quantity  bearing  some  definite  proportion  to  it,  is  csdled  the 
phase  of  the  wave  motion.  Wave  motion  in  fluids  of  invariable 
density  is  regulated  by  the  principle  of  continuUi/  already  stated. 

417.  OMiiiatioii  in  a  fluid,  is  a  motion  in  which  each  individual 
particle  of  the  fluid  returns  over  and  over  again  to  the  same  posi- 
tion, and  repeats  over  and  over  again  the  same  motions.  The 
period  of  an  oscillation  is  the  interval  of  time  which  elapses 
between  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  movements,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  repetition  of  the  same  movements.  The 
most  usual  kind  of  oscillation  in  a  fluid  is  that  of  a  series  of  oscil- 
latory taaves,  in  which  a  certain  state  of  motion  is  transmitted 

onwiurd  from  particle  to  partide,  \i]baX.  iaa\AOTi  bem^  oscillatory. 
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Section  3. — Motions  of  Fluids  of  Varying  Density, 

418.  Ftow  of  T«biiii«  «Bd  v%mw  of  Hsm. — ^In  the  case  of  a  fluid 
of  yarying  density,  the  volume,  which  in  an  unit  of  time  flows 
through  a  given  area  A,  with  a  normal  velocity  u,  is  still  repre- 
sented, as  for  a  fluid  of  constant  density,  by 

Q  =  At^; (1.) 

but  the  ahsoltUe  qiumtity,  or  mass  of  fluid  which  so  flows,  bears  no 
longer  a  constant  proportion  to  that  volume,  but  is  proportional 
to  the  volume  multiplied  by  the  density.  The  density  may  be 
expressed,  either  in  units  of  weight  per  unit  of  volume,  or  in 
arbitrary  units  suited  to  the  particular  case.  Let  ;  be  the  density; 
then  the  flow  of  mass  may  be  thus  expressed  : — 

e  Q  =  e  A  u (2.) 

419.  The  PriBctyle  of  ConUnaiify  as  applied  to  fluids  of  varying 
density,  takes  the  following  form  : — the  flow  into  or  out  of  any  fixed 
space  ofcon^a/nt  volume  is  that  due  to  Uie  variation  of  density  alone. 

To  express  this  symbolically,  let  there  be  a  flxed  space  of  the 
constant  volume  Y,  and  in  a  given  interval  of  time  let  the  density 
of  the  fluid  in  it,  which  in  the  first  place  may  be  supposed  uniform 
at  each  instant,  change  from  ^i  to  ^  Then  the  mass  of  fluid  which 
at  the  beginning  of  the  interval  occupied  the  volume  V,  occupies 

at  the  end  of  the  interval  the  volimie  — -  ;  and  the  difference  of 

those  volumes  is  the  volume  which  flows  through  the  surface 
bounding  the  space,  ovJtuxvrd  if  ^2  is  less  than  e^  inwa/rd  if  es  is 
greater  then  fi.  Let  ^,  —  ^i  be  the  length  of  the  interval  of  time  ; 
then  the  rate  of  flow  of  volume  is  expressed  as  follows  : — 


_^^.-o 


Q= ^-^ 1 (1.) 

If  the  rate  of  flow  is  variable  during  the  instant  in  question,  the 
above  equation  gives  its  mean  value;  and  in  that  case  the  exact 
rate  oiftow  ofvdume  at  a  given  instant  is  the  value  towards  which 
the  result  of  equation  1  converges  as  the  interval  of  time  is  inde- 
finitely diminished,  viz. : — 

-Ydt 

e 

The  flow  ofmjoss  at  the  same  instant  is 


•^-^^ « 


2b 
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Next  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  density  of  the  fluid  yaries  at 
different  points  of  the  space.  Then  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
equation  3,  ^  is  to  be  held  to  represent  the  meom  densUy  ihroughouit 
the  space  at  the  given  instant;  while  on  the  left-hand  side^  e  must 
be  held  to  represent  the  mecm  density  (U  the  surface  through  nahich  the 
flow  takes  place.  Let  that  surface  be  divided  into  parts,  over  each  of 
which  the  density  is  uniform  at  a  given  instant ;  let  Q'  represent  the 
part  of  the  flow  of  volume  which  takes  place  through  one  of  those 
parts  of  the  surface,  and  e'  the  density  of  the  fluid  so  flowing,  so  that 
Q'  e'  ^  ^6  part  of  the  flow  of  mass  which  takes  place  through  the  part 
of  the  sur^ce  in  question;  then  for  equation  3  is  to  be  substituted 

420.  SCTMiiii. — ^To  apply  the  preceding  principles  to  a  streoffn  of 
fluid  of  varying  density,  let  the  aads  of  the  stream  be  a  line,  straight 
or  curved,  which  traverses  the  centres  of  gravity  of  all  the  cross 
sections  of  the  stream  made  at  right  angles  to  that  axis,  and  let 
distances  from  a  fixed  point  in  that  axis,  measured  downrstreamiy  be 
denoted  by  «,  and  the  area  of  any  cross  section  by  A.  Let  «|,  «„  be 
the  positions  of  two  cross  sections  of  the  stream  whose  distance 
apart  along  the  axis  is  S2  —  Si)  then  the  volume  of  the  space 
between  those  cross  sections  is 

Y=  j'*Ads (1.) 

Let  Q,  be  the  rate  of  flow  of  volume  through  the  first  cross  section ; 
Q2  that  through  the  second;  w,,  Ug,  the  corresponding  mean  velo- 
cities normal  to  the  respective  cross  sections;  (  the  mean  density  of 
the  fluid  in  the  space  Y ;  ^i  the  mean  density  at  the  first  cross  section, 
and  f]  that  at  the  second     Then  equation  4  of  Article  419  becomes 

q.«-q:*.=^=-^/::a^« (2.) 

The  rate  at  which  the  flaw  of  mass  varies,  in  passing  from  one  cross 
section  of  the  stream  to  another,  is  the  limit  to  which  the  ratio 

Q2  gg  -  Qi  gi 

converges  as  the  distance  «2  —  ^1  is  indefinitely  diminished;  that  is 
to  say, 

^*  =  Q-}.*^4Q=-^ (3.) 

ds        ^    ds     ^  ds  dt  ^   ' 

The  mean  normal  velocity  at  a  given  cross  section  of  a  stream 

Q 

having  the  value  w  =  -— ,  is  subject  to  the  equation 
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da      ""        dt  ^   ' 

421.  Wt/tmOf  ra«ttoa« — In  the  case  of  steady  motion  in  a  fluid  of 
varying  density,  the  density,  velocity,  and  direction  of  motion  at 
each  fixed  point  of  the  space  to  which  the  motion  is  referred,  are 
constant,  and  are  assumed  successively  by  each  particle  which  arrives 
at  the  given  point  Hence  in  this  case,  equation  4  of  Article  419 
becomes 

2-Q'e'=0 (1.) 

The  case  of  a  stream  is  expressed  by  the  forms  assumed  by  equations 
3  and  4  of  Article  420,  viz. : — 

d  '  Q       d *  A.U » 

that  is  to  say,  the  flow  of  mass  is  uniform/or  aU  cross  sections  of  the 
stream;  and  being  also  constant  for  all  instants  of  time,  is  therefore 
absolutely  constant 

422.  PiatoBs  aad  Cfltedicn. — Let  a  mass  of  fluid  of  variable 
density  be  enclosed  in  a  space  whose  volume  is  capable  of  being 
varied  by  the  motion  of  one  or  more  pistons.  Let  A  be  the  area 
of  the  projection  of  a  piston  on  a  plane  perpendicular  to  its  direction 
of  motion ;  u  its  normal  velocity,  posrtive  if  outward,  negative  if 
inward ;  /  the  density  of  the  fluid  in  contact  with  it;  V  the  whole 
volume  of  fluid  enclosed;  e  its  mean  density.  Then  equation  4 
becomes 

-^'*<  -    dt  -  dt  ' ^^-^ 

the  last  expression  being  introduced  because  ^  V  =  the  mass  en- 
closed, is  constant     If  t£e  density  is  imiform,  then 

A  ^^  /I  V 

^•^^=-57' <^^> 

as  is  otherwise  evident 

If  the  space  is  not  completely  enclosed,  but  has  an  opening  whose 
cross  section  is  A",  and  at  which  the  mean  normal  velocity  of  the 
stream  is  tt"  (positive  outward),  and  the  density  ^"j  then  the  flow  of 
mass  through  that  opening,  A"  tt"  e",  is  to  be  included  in  the  sum- 
mation at  the  left  side  of  equation  1. 

423.  General  Durerentiai  Kqaaiioiu. — As  in  Article  412  and  the 
subsequent  Articles,  let  w,  v,  and  W7,  be  the  rectangular  components 
of  the  velocity  of  the  fluid  at  any  given  fixed  point  in  the  space  to 
which  the  motion  is  referred,  and  dx,di/fdz,  the  dimensions  of  an 
indefinitely  small  fixed  rectangular  portion  of  that  s^ac^  T^c^sso^ 
considering  the  pair  of  faces  of  that  fs^d/^  ^\io^  e»vs£BL<:sv\.  «s«gbiS& 


420 
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dydz,  the  flow  of  mass  in  at  the  first  face  is  — 1£  ^  *  dt/dz,  and  the 
flow  of  mass  out  at  the  second  face  is  (w  f  +  — ^ — ^dx)  dydz;  the 
resultant  of  which  pair  of  flows  is 

— ^ — ^  .dxdydz. 
ax 

Taking  the  corresponding  resultant  for  the  other  two  pairs  of  iaceSy 
adding  the  three  quantities  thus  found  together,  observing  that 
Y  =z  dxdydz,  and  dividing  by  that  common  factor,  the  equation 
4  of  Article  419,  which  expresses  the  principle  of  continuity, 
becomes  the  following  : — 


d'u^  .d'vt   .d'w^ —  _  ^ 
"dx   '^  ~dy"^^~dV"' Tt' 


.(1.) 


which  is  the  eqiuUion  of  continuity /or  a  Jhdd  o/ varying  density. 
This  equation  may  be  otherwise  expressed  as  follows  : — 

fdu  .  dv  .  dw\    ,/<^,       d    .        d    .    d\        ^,«, 
\dx      dy      dzj       \   dx        dy         dz      dt/  ^        >v/ 


y 

or  dividing  by  e, 

du    dv     dw 
dx    dy     dz 


(     ^         ^  ^      ^Nu       1  ^  ,«      . 


The  first  three  terms  of  the  last  equation  are  identical  with  the 
three  terms  of  the  equation  of  continuity  for  a  fluid  of  uniform 
density. 

The  conditions  of  steady  motion  are  the  following : — 


du     ^    dv      t.    dw     ^    dt     ^ 


.(3.) 


which  conditions  apply  to  a  fixed  point  in  spa^,  and  not  to  an 
individual  particle  of  fluid-  The  rates  of  variation  of  the  component 
velocities  and  of  the  density  of  an  individual  particle  of  fluid  are 
expressed  as  follows  : — 


d'u      du  .      du  .     du  ,       du 

dy  dz' 


dt        dt 


dx 


.(4.) 


and  similar  equations  for  -5—,  -^y^,  and  — ^. 

dt      dt  dt 

424.  The  oi^iimu  •r  €«uiecte4  B««u»  form  the  subject  of  the 
Theory  of  Mechanism,  to  whidi  the  Fourth  Part  of  this  treatise 
reJatea, 


PART  IV. 

THEOBY  OF  MECHANISIL 


CHAPTEB  L 

DEFINITIONS  AND  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 

425.  Thcmr  •f  Pure  nechaaim  i^eflned. — Machines  are  bodies, 
or  assemblages  of  bodies,  wbich  transmit  and  modify  motion  and 
force.  The  word  "  machine,"  in  its  widest  sense,  may  be  applied 
to  every  material  substance  and  system,  and  to  the  material  uni- 
verse itaelf ;  but  it  is  usually  restricted  to  works  of  human  art,  and 
in  that  restricted  sense  it  is  employed  in  this  treatise.  A  machine 
transmits  and  modifies  motion  when  it  is  the  means  of  making  one 
motion  cause  another ;  as  when  the  mechanism  of  a  clock  is  the 
means  of  making  the  descent  of  the  weight  cause  the  rotation  of 
the  hands.  A  machine  transmits  and  modifies  force  when  it  is  the 
means  of  making  a  given  kind  of  physical  energy  perform  a  given 
kind  of  work  ;  as  when  the  furnace,  boiler,  water,  and  mechanism 
of  a  marine  steam  engine  are  the  means  of  making  the  energy  of 
the  chemical  combination  of  fuel  with  oxygen  perform  the  work  of 
overcoming  the  resistance  of  water  to  the  motion  of  a  ship.  The 
acts  of  transmitting  and  modifying  motion,  and  of  transmitting  and 
modifying  force,  take  place  together,  and  are  connected  by  a  cer^ 
tain  law ;  and  until  lately,  they  were  always  considered  together 
in  treatises  on  mechanics ;  but  recently  great  advantage  in  point 
of  clearness  has  been  gained  by  first  considering  separately  the  act 
of  transmitting  and  modifying  motion.  The  principles  which  re- 
gulate this  function  of  machines  constitute  a  branch  of  Cinematics, 
called  the  theory  ofpwre  rriechcmism.  The  principles  of  the  theory 
of  pure  mechanism  having  been  first  established  and  understood, 
those  of  the  theory  of  the  work  of  TnachirieSj  which  regulate  the  act 
of  transmitting  and  modifying  force,  are  much  more  readily  de- 
monstrated and  apprehended  than  when  the  two  departments  of 
the  theory  of  machines  are  mingled.  The  establishment  of  the 
theory  of  pure  mechanism  as  an  independent  subject  has  been 
mainly  accomplished  by  the  labours  of  Mr.  Willis,  whose  no- 
menclature and  methods  are,  to  a  great  extent,  followed  in  this 
treatise. 
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426.  Th«  c}«Bena  PwUem  of  the  theoiy  of  pure  mechaniwin 
may  be  stated  as  follows  : — Griven  the  mode  of  connection  of  two  or 
more  moveable  points  or  bodies  with  each  other,  and  with  certain  fixed 
bodies ;  required  the  comparative  m^otions  of  the  moveable  points  or 
bodies :  and  conversely,  wl^en  the  comparative  motioTis  of  two  or 
more  moveable  poirUs  are  ffiven,  to  find  their  proper  mode  ofconneo- 
tion. 

The  term  "comparative  motion**  is  to  be  understood  as  in 
Articles  858,  367,  379,  and  395.  In  those  Articles,  the  compara- 
tive motions  of  points  belonging  to  one  body  have  already  been 
considered.  In  order  to  constitute  mechanismy  two  or  more  bodies 
must  be  so  connected  that  their  motions  depend  on  each  other 
through  cinematical  principles  alone. 

427.  Fnunc;  iHoTiiig  Piee«s;  Connecton. — The  f ramie  of  a  ma- 
chine is  a  structure  which  supports  the  moving  pieces,  and  regulates 
the  path  or  kind  of  motion  of  most  of  them  directly.  In  consider- 
ing the  movements  of  machines  mathematically,  the  frame  is  con- 
sidered as  fixed,  and  the  motions  of  the  moving  pieces  are  referred 
to  it.  The  frame  itself  may  have  (as  in  the  case  of  a  ship  or  of  a 
locomotive  engine)  a  motion  relatively  to  the  earth,  and  in  that 
case  the  motions  of  the  moving  pieces  relatively  to  the  earth  are 
the  resultants  of  their  motions  relatively  to  the  frame,  and  of  the 
motion  of  the  frame  relatively  to  the  earth  ;  but  in  all  problems  of 
pure  mechanism,  and  in  many  problems  of  the  work  of  machinea, 
the  motion  of  the  frame  relatively  to  the  earth  does  not  require  to 
be  considered. 

The  moving  pieces  may  be  distinguished  into  primary  and  second- 
ary; the  former  being  those  which  are  directly  carried  by  the 
frame,  and  the  latter  those  which  are  carried  by  other  moving 
pieces.  The  motion  of  a  secondary  moving  piece  relatively  to  the 
frame  is  the  resultant  of  its  motion  relatively  to  the  primary  piece 
which  carries  it,  and  of  the  motion  of  that  primary  piece  relatively 
to  the  fi'ame. 

Connectors  are  those  secondary  moving  pieces,  such  as  links,  belts, 
cords,  and  chains,  which  transmit  motion  from  one  moving  piece 
to  another,  when  that  transmission  is  not  effected  by  immediate 
contact. 

428.  BeariMgs  are  the  surfaces  of  contact  of  primary  moving 
pieces  with  the  frame,  and  of  secondary  moving  pieces  with  the 
pieces  which  carry  them.  Bearings  guide  the  motions  of  the  pieces 
which  they  support,  and  their  figures  depend  on  the  nature  of  those 
motions.  The  bearings  of  a  piece  which  has  a  motion  of  transla- 
tion in  a  straight  line,  must  have  plane  or  cylindrical  surfaces, 
eaxuUly  straight  in  the  direction  of  motion.     The  bearings  of  rotat- 

iiULjaBoea  must  have  suifacea  acc\inA«\^  \)\v£\i^d'^  ^^res  ofrevolur 
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tion,  such  aa  cylinders,  spheres,  conoids,  and  flat  discs.  The  bearing 
of  a  piece  whose  motion  is  helical,  must  be  an  exact  screw,  of  a 
pitch  equal  to  that  of  the  helical  motion  (Article  382).  Those 
parts  of  moving  pieces  which  touch  the  bearings,  should  have 
surfaces  accurately  fitting  those  of  the  bearings.  They  may  bo 
distinguished  into  slides,  for  pieces  which  move  in  straight  lines, 
gudgeons,  journals,  buslies,  and  pivots,  for  those  which  rotate,  and 
screws  for  those  which  move  helically. 

The  accurate  foimation  and  fitting  of  bearing  surfaces  is  of  primaiy 
importance  to  the  correct  and  efficient  working  of  machines.  Sur- 
faces of  revolution  are  the  most  easy  to  form  accurately,  screws  are 
more  difficult,  and  planes  the  most  difficult  of  all.  The  success  of 
Mr.  Whitworth  in  making  true  planes,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  achievements  in  the  construction  of  machinery. 

429.  The  HotlMis  •€  PriaHuy  JULmrkn^^  Ptoees  are  limited  by  the 
fact,  that  in  order  that  different  portions  of  a  pair  of  bearing  sur- 
faces may  accurately  fit  each  other  during  their  relative  motion, 
those  surfisu;es  must  be  either  straight,  circular,  or  helical;  from 
which  it  follows,  that  the  motions  in  question  can  be  of  three  kinds 
only,  viz : — 

I.  Straight  translation,  or  shifting,  which  is  necessarily  of  limited 
extent,  and  which,  if  the  motion  of  the  machine  is  of  indefinite 
duration,  must  be  reciprocating;  that  is  to  say,  must  take  place 
alternately  in  opposite  directions.  (See  Part  III.,  Chapter  II., 
Section  1.) 

IL  Simple  rotation,  or  turning  about  a  fixed  axis,  which  motion 
may  be  either  continuous  or  reciprocating,  being  called  in  the 
latter  case  oscillation.     (See  Part  IIL,  Chapter  II.,  Section  2.) 

III.  Helical  or  screw-like  motion,  to  which  the  same  remarks 
apply  as  to  straight  translation.  (See  Part  IIL,  Chapter  IL, 
Section  3,  Article  382.) 

430.  The  nieileaa  ef  Secendarf  IHeTlag  Pieces  relatively  to  the 

pieces  which  carry  them,  are  limited  by  the  same  principles  which 
apply  to  the  motions  of  primary  pieces  relatively  to  the  frame.  But 
the  motions  of  secondary  moving  pieces  relatively  to  the  frame  may 
be  any  motions  which  can  be  compounded  of  straight  translations 
and  simple  rotations  according  to  the  principles  already  explained 
in  Part  IIL,  Chapter  IL,  Section  3. 

431.  An  Eiemeniarr  OemMBatieit  in  mechanism  consists  of  a 
pair  of  primary  rrwving  pieces,  so  connected  that  one  transmits 
motion  to  the  other. 

The  piece  whose  motion  is  the  cause  is  called  the  driver ;  that 
whose  motion  is  the  effect,  the  foUmioer.  The  cwmectian  between 
the  driver  and  the  follower  may  be — 

L  By  roiling  contact  of  their  BurCaioes^,  uua  m  tooUdeiw  -uii^*^* 
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IL  By  didtng  contact  of  their  surfisu^s,  as  in  toothed  ioheeU, 
screwSy  wedges,  cams,  and  escapements, 

III.  By  bands  or  wrapping  connectors,  such  aa  hdts,  cords,  and 
gearing-chains. 

lY.  By  link-work,  such  as  connecting  rods,  universal  joints,  and 
dicks. 

Y.  By  redupliccUion  0/ cords,  as  in  the  case  of  ropes  and  pulleys. 

y  I.  By  an  intervening  fluid,  transmitting  motion  between  two 
pistons. 

The  various  cases  of  the  transmission  of  motion  from  a  driver  to 
a  follower  are  further  classified,  according  as  the  relation  between 
their  directions  of  motion  is  constant  or  changeable,  and  according 
as  the  ratio  of  their  velocities  is  constant  or  variable.  This  latter 
principle  of  classification  is  employed  by  Mr.  Willis  as  the  founda- 
tion of  a  primary  division  of  the  subject  of  elementary  combinations 
in  mechanism  into  classes,  which  are  subdivided  according  to  the 
mode  of  connection  of  the  pieces.  In  the  present  treatise,  elemen- 
tary combinations  will  be  classed  primarily  according  to  the  mode 
of  connection. 

432.  laoe  •€  c«Bitecti«B. — In  every  class  of  elementary  combina- 
tions, except  those  in  which  the  connection  is  made  by  reduplica- 
tion of  cords,  or  by  an  intervening  fluid,  there  is  at  each  instant 
a  certain  straight  Ime,  called  the  line  0/ connection,  or  line  of  mutual 
auction  of  the  driver  and  follower.  In  the  case  of  rolling  contact, 
this  is  any  straight  line  whatsoever  traversing  the  point  of  contact 
of  the  surfaces  of  the  pieces ;  in  the  case  of  sliding  contact,  it  is  a 
line  perpendicular  to  those  surfaces  at  their  point  of  contact ;  in 
the  case  of  wrapping  connectors,  it  is  the  centre  line  of  that  part 
of  the  connector  by  whose  tension  the  motion  is  transmitted ;  in 
the  case  of  link-work,  it  is  the  straight  line  passing  through  the 
points  of  attachment  of  the  link  to  the  driver  and  follower. 

433.  Principle  mf  c«BBecti«B. — The  line  of  connection  of  the 
driver  and  follower  at  any  instant  being  known,  their  comparative 
velocities  are  determined  by  the  following  principle  : — The  respec- 
tive linear  velocities  of  a  point  in  Hie  driver,  and  a  point  in  tits  fol- 
lower, each  sUtuUed  anywhere  in  the  line  of  connection,  a/re  to  each 
other  inversely  a^  the  cosines  of  the  respective  a/ngles  made  by  tlte  paths 
of  the  points  with  the  line  of  connection.  This  principle  might  be 
otherwise  stated  as  follows  : — The  components,  along  (he  line  of  con- 
nection, of  the  velocities  ofa/ny  two  points  sitiuUed  in  that  line,  are 
equal. 

434.  AdJaioncBta  mt  Speeds — ^The  velocity-ratio  of  a  driver  and 
its  follower  is  sometimes  made  capable  of  being  changed  at  will,  by 
meoDS  of  apparatus  for  varying  the  position  of  their  line  of  connec- 
tion; aa  when  a  pair  of  rotating  oon!^  ^t^  ei&brQAed  by  a  belt 
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wbicli  can  be  ahifted  bo  as  to  oonnect  portions  of  their  sar&ces  of 
different  diameterai 

435.  A  Twmim  of  meekmadmrn  consists  of  a  series  of  moving  pieces, 
each  of  which  is  follower  to  that  which  drives  it,  and  driver  to  that 
which  follows  it 

436.  AwMgitfv  C!MMbiMUiMM  in  mechanism  are  those  by  which 
compound  motions  are  given  to  secondary  piecea 
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CHAPTER  IL 

ON  ELEMENTABT  COMBINATIONS  AND  TRAINS  OF  MECHANISM. 

SEcnoN  1. — Rolling  Cotddct, 

437.  Pitch  SmrfiMM  are  those  surfaces  of  a  pair  of  moving  pieces^ 
which  touch  each  other  when  motion  is  communicated  by  rolling 
contact.  The  line  of  contact  is  that  line  which  at  each  instant 
traverses  all  the  pairs  of  points  of  the  pair  of  pitch  sur&ces  which 
are  in  contact. 

438.  SHMoch  Wheels,  BeUen,  Bfetli  Baclu. — Of  a  pair  of  pri- 
maiy  moving  pieces  in  rolling  contact,  both  may  rotate,  or  one 
may  rotate  and  the  other  have  a  motion  of  sliding,  or  straight 
translation.  A  rotating  piece,  in  rolling  contact,  is  called  a  smooUh 
whedf  and  sometimes  a  roller ;  a  sliding  piece  may  be  called  a 
smooth  rack, 

439.  Oeaeral  €)«Bdltl«M  mf  BolUng  OMitact. — ^The  whole  of  the 

principles  which  regulate  the  motions  of  a  pair  of  pieces  in  rolling 
contact  follow  from  the  single  principle,  thai  each  pair  ofpoifUa  m  the 
pitch  swrfaceSy  which  are  in  contact  at  a  given  instant,  must  at  thai 
instami  he  momng  in  the  same  direction  with  the  same  vdocity. 

The  direction  of  motion  of  a  point  in  a  rotating  body  being  per- 
pendicular to  a  plane  passing  through  its  axis,  the  condition,  that 
each  pair  of  points  in  contact  with  each  other  must  move  in  the 
same  direction  leads  to  the  following  consequences  : — 

L  That  when  both  pieces  rotate,  their  axes,  and  all  their  points 
of  oontact,  lie  in  the  same  plane. 

IL  That  when  one  piece  rotates  and  the  other  slides,  the  axis  of 
the  rotating  piece,  and  all  the  points  of  contact,  lie  in  a  plane  per- 
pendicular to  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  sliding  piece. 

The  condition,  that  the  velocities  of  each  pair  of  points  of  con- 
tact must  be  equal,  leads  to  the  following  consequences : — 

IIL  That  the  angular  velocities  of  a  pair  of  wheels,  in  rolling 
contact,  must  be  inversely  as  the  perpendicular  distances  of  any 
pair  of  points  of  contact  from  the  respective  axes. 

lY.  That  the  linear  velocity  of  a  smooth  rack  in  rolling  contact 
with  a  wheel,  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  angiilar  velocity  of  the 
wheel  by  the  perpendicular  distance  from  its  axis  to  a  pair  of  p6iut8 
of  contact 
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Respecting  the  line  of  contact^  the  above  principles  IIL  and  IV. 
lead  to  the  following  conclusions  :-;- 

Y.  That  for  a  pair  of  wheels  with  parallel  axes,  and  for  a  wheel 
and  rack,  the  line  of  contact  is  straight,  and  parallel  to  ihe  axes  or 
axis ;  and  hence  that  the  pitch  suHaces  are  either  plane  or  cylin- 
dricsd  (the  term  ''cylindriccd"  including  all  surfJEuses  generated  by 
the  motion  of  a  straight  line  parallel  to  itself). 

YI.  That  for  a  pair  of  wheels,  with  intersecting  axes,  the  line  of 
contact  is  also  straight,  and  traverses  the  point  of  intersection  of 
the  axes ;  and  hence  that  the  rolling  surfaces  are  conical,  with  a 
common  apex  (the  term  ''conical*'  including  all  surfaces  generated 
bj  the  motion  of  a  straight  line  which  traverses  a  £xed  point). 

440.  <»K«lwr  Cyllndrtcal  Wheels  are  employed  when  an  uniform 
velocity-ratio  is  to  be  communicated  between  parallel  axes.  Figs. 
187,  188,  and  189,  of  Article  388,  may  be  taken  to  represent  pairs 
of  such  wheels ;  C  and  O,  in  each  figure,  being  the  parallel  axes  of 
the  wheels,  and  T  a  point  in  their  line  of  contact  In  ^g.  187, 
both  pitch  surfaces  are  convex,  the  wheels  are  said  to  be  in  outside 
gearingf  and  their  directions  of  rotation  are  contrary.  In  figs.  188 
and  189,  the  pitch  surface  of  the  larger  wheel  is  concave,  and  that 
of  the  smaller  convex ;  they  are  said  to  be  in  inside  gearing,  and 
their  directions  of  rotation  are  the  same. 

To  represent  the  comparative  motions  of  such  pairs  of  wheels 
symbolicaDy,  let 

he  their  radii :  let  O  C  ^  c  be  the  line  of  centres,  or  perpendicular 
distance  between  the  axes,  so  that  for 

outside )         .                 _.  ,,  » 

inside    } gearing,  c=ri=!=r, (1.) 

Let  Oj,  a«,  be  the  angular  velocities  of  the  wheels,  and  v  the  common 
linear  velocity  of  their  pitch  surfaces ;  then 


v  =  aj^r^z=:a2r2;  ) 

c:r^:r^::a^z±zaj^:a^:a^;) 


.(2.) 


xt      •      _._       1  •      X    f  outside ) 

the  sign  =±z  applying  to  |  ^^^^  |  geanng. 

441.  A  StnUslit  Back  aad  Otocnlwr  Wheel,  which  are  used  when 
an  uniform  velocity-ratio  is  to  be  communicated  between  a  sliding 
piece  and  a  turning  pieoe^  iBk>jKkMMM||l^  by  fig.  185  of  Article 
385,  C  being  the  axis  of  t]i»|^^^H|^|B|y^aMraz£ftoe  of  the 
rack,  and  T  a  point  in  tluir  ^^P^^  ^^HBHttHfeHj^ns  of 
the  wheel,  a  its  angular  vdh^B^  ^^^^^^^^tf  ^^ 

rack:  then  «^^B  ^B^T  iBl 
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442.  Berd  Wheels,  whose  pitch  Bor&ces  are  frustxa  of  ipgolar 
cones,  are  used  to  transmit  an  uniform  angular  Telodty-ratio 
between  a  pair  of  axes  which  intersect  each  other.  Fig.  190  of 
Article  392  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  case;  O  A  and  O  0  beang 
the  pair  of  axes,  intersecting  each  other  in  O,  O  T  the  line  of  con- 
tact, and  the  cones  described  by  the  revolution  of  O  T  about  O  A 
and  O  C  respectively  being  the  pitch  surfaces,  of  which  narrow  zones 
or  frustra  are  used  in  practice. 

Let  Oi,  Oty  be  the  angular  velocities  about  the  two  axes  respec- 
tively; and  let  ti  =  ..(s::  A  O  T,  t,  =  .^  C  O  T,  be  the  angles  made 
by  those  axes  respectively  with  the  line  of  contact ;  then  from 
the  principle  IIL  of  Article  439  it  follows,  that  the  angular  velocity- 
ratio  is 


O]      sm  i, 
ai      sin  tg 


.(1.) 


Which  equation  serves  to  find  the  angular  velocity-ratio  when  the 
axes  and  the  line  of  contact  are  given. 

Conversely,  let  the  angle  between  the  axes, 

be  given,  and  also  the  ratio  — ;   then  the  position  of  the  line  of 
contact  is  given  by  eithei*  of  the  two  following  equations : — 


sinii  = 


smis  = 


a^smj 


J{a]  +  ai  +  2ai(heo8J)' 
ax  smj 


.(2.) 


^/  (aj  +  fl^  +  2  tti  a,  cos  j)  ' 

Graphically,  the  same  problem  is  solved  as  follows  : — On  the  two 
axes  respectively,  take  lengths  to  represent  the  angular  velocities 
of  their  respective  wheels.     Complete  the  parallelogram  of  which 

those  lengths  are  the  sides,  and  its  diagonal  will  be 
the  line  of  contact  As  in  the  case  of  the  rolling 
cones  of  Article  393,  one  of  a  pair  of  bevel  wheels 
may  be  a  flat  disc,  or  a  concave  cone.  ^ 

443.  If  on-Circniar  WhecU  are  used  to  transmit  a 
variable  velocity-ratio  between  a  pair  of  parallel 
axes.  In  ^g.  191,  let  C,,  C„  represent  the  axes  of 
such  a  pair  of  wheels;  T„  Tg,  a  pair  of  points  which 
at  a  given  instant  touch  each  other  in  the  line  of 
contact  (which  line  is  parallel  to  the  axes  and  in 
the  same  plane  with  them) ;  and  U],  Us,  another 
pair  of  points,  which  touch  each  other  at  another 
instant  of  tti©  moi^ou^  wisi  \«t  the  four  points,  T|, 


Fig.  191. 
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^2)  TJi,  Uiy  be  in  one  plane  perpendicular  to  the  two  axes,  and  to 
the  line  of  contact.  Then  for  every  such  set  of  four  points,  the 
two  following  equations  must  be  fulfilled  :— 


C,Ux  +  C.U.  =  C|T,  +  C.T,=:C,C,;)  .^ . 

arcTiXJi  =  arcT,U2;  J  ^  '^ 

and  those  equations  show  the  geometrical  relations  which  must 
exist  between  a  pair  of  rotating  surfaces  in  order  that  they  may 
move  in  rolling  contact  round  fixed  axes. 

The  same  conditions  are  expressed  differentially  in  the  following 
manner : — Let  r„  r»,  be  the  radii  vectored  of  a  pair  of  points  which 
touch  each  other;  dsi,  ds^  &  pair  of  elementary  arcs  of  the  cross 
sections  Tj  TJi,  T,  Us,  of  the  pitch  surfaces,  and  c  the  line  of  centres 
or  distance  between  the  axes.     Then 

Ti  +  r,  =  c;    \ 

^=  _^    f  (^O 

dri  "      dr^'  ) 

If  one  of  the  wheels  be  fixed  and  the  other  be  rolled  upon  it,  a 
point  in  the  axis  of  the  rolling  wheel  describes  a  circle  of  the  radius 
c  round  the  axis  of  the  fixed  wheel. 

The  equations  1  and  2  are  made  applicable  to  inside  gea/ring  by 
putting  —  instead  of  +  and  +  histead  of  — . 

The  angular  velocity-ratio  at  a  given  instant  has  the  value 

^-^' (3.) 

As  examples  of  non-circular  wheels,  the  following  may  bo 
mentioned : — 

I.  An  ellipse  rotating  about  one  focus  rolls  completely  round  in 
outside  gearing  with  an  equal  and  similar  eUipse  also  rotating  about 
one  focus,  the  distance  between  the  axes  of  rotation  being  equal  to 
the  major  axis  of  the  ellipses,  and  the  velocity-ratio  varying  &om 

1  —  excentricity  ,     1  +  excentricity 
1  -f-  excentricity       1  —  excentricity* 

II.  A  hyperbola  rotating  about  its  farther  focus,  rolls  in  inside 
gearing,  through  a  limited  arc,  with  an  equal  and  similar  hyperbola 
rotathig  about  its  nearer  focus,  the  distance  between  the  axes  of 
rotation  being  equal  to  the  axis  of  the  hyperbolas^  and  the  velodly- 
ratio  varying  between 

excentricity  -f-  1       _ 

.  .  ./ r  and  unity. 

excentricity  —  1  '' 
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IIL  Two  logarithmic  spirala  of  equal  obliquity  rotate  in  rolling 
contact  with  each  other  through  an  indefinite  angle.  (For  furtiber 
examples  of  non-circular  wheels,  see  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell's 
paper  on  Rolling  Curves,  Trcms.  Roy.  Soc  Edin.^  voL  xvL,  and 
Frofessor  Willis's  work  on  Mechanism) 

Section  2. — Sliding  Contact, 

444.  flkAw^Berel  Whedi  are  employed  to  transmit  an  uniform 
velocity-ratio  between  two  axes  which  are  neither  parallel  nor 


Fig.  193. 


Fig.  193. 


Fig.  194. 


intersecting.     The  piteh  surface  of  a 

skew-bevel  wheel  is  a  frustrum  or 
^    zone  of  a  hyperhcloid  of  revclubion. 

In  fig.  192,  a  pair  of  large  portions  of 

such  hjperboloids  are  shown,  rotat- 
./  ing  about  axes  A  B,  C  D.  In  fig.  193 
.  j    are  shown  a  pair  of  narrow  zones  of 

the  same  figures,  such  as  are  employed 

in  practice. 

A  hyperboloid  of  revolution  is  a 

surface  resembling  a  sheaf  or  a  dice 
box,  generated  by  the  rotation  of  a  straight  line  round  an  axis  from 
which  it  is  at  a  constant  distance,  and  to  which  it  is  inclined  at  a 
constant  angla  K  two  such  hyperboloids,  equal  or  unequal,  be 
placed  in  the  closest  possible  contact,  as  in  fig.  192,  they  will  touch 
each  other  along  one  of  the  generating  straight  lines  of  each,  which 
will  form  their  line  of  contact,  and  will  be  inclined  to  the  axes 
A  B,  C  D,  in  opposite  directions.  The  axes  will  neither  be  parallel, 
nor  will  they  intersect  each  other. 

The  motion  of  two  such  hyperboloids,  rotating  in  contact  with 
each  other,  has  sometimes  been  classed  amongst  cases  of  rolling 
contact;  but  that  classification  is  not  strictly  correct;  for  although 
the  component  velodtiee  of  a  pair  of  points  of  contact  in  a  direction 
at  right  angles  to  the  Hne  of  contact  are  equal,  still,  as  the  axes  are 
neither  parallel  to  each  other  nor  to  the  line  of  contact,  the  velocities 
of  a  pair  of  points  o£  ooiiW:;t  Wf^  coisi'^w^iita  along  the  line  of 
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contact,  which  are  mieqiial^  and  their  difference  constitutes  a  lateral 
didmg. 

The  directions  and  positions  of  the  axes  being  given,  and  the 

required  angular  velocity-ratio,  — ,  it  is  required  to  find  the  Mir 

quitiea  of  the  generatiug  line  to  the  two  axes,  and  its  radii  vectores, 
or  least  perpendicular  distances  from  these  axes. 

In  fig.  194,  let  A  B,  C  D,  be  the  two  axes,  and  G  K  their  common 
perpendicular. 

On  any  plane  normal  to  the  common  perpendicular  G  K  A,  draw 
a  5  II  A  B,  c  c^  II  C  D,  in  which  take  lengths  in  the  following  pro- 
portions : — 

a^i  a-^'  :  hp  :  h  q; 

complete  the  parallelogram  hpeq^  and  draw  its  diagonal  e  hf\  the 
line  of  contact  E  H  F  will  be  parallel  to  that  diagonal. 

From  p  let  fall  p  m  perpendicular  to  ^  &  Then  divide  the 
common  perpendicular  G  K  in  the  ratio  given  by  the  proportional 
equation 

h~e:7m:  Ink  :  :  GK  :  GT3  :  KH; 

then  the  two  segments  thus  found  will  be  the  least  distances  of 
the  line  of  contact  from  the  axes. 

The  first  pitch  siir£Eu;e  is  generated  by  the  rotation  of  the  line 

E  H  F  about  the  axis  A  B  with  the  radius  vector  G  H  =  r, ;  the 
second,  by  the  rotation  of  the  same  line  about  the  axis  0  D  with 

the  radius  vector  B  K  =  r,. 

To  draw  the  hyperbola  which  is  the  longitudinal  section  of  a 
akew-bevel  wheel  whose  generating  line  has  a  given  radius  vector 
and  jobliquity,  let  A  G  B,  fig.  195,  re- 
present the  axis,  G  H  X  A  G  B,  the 
radius  vector  of  the  generating  Hne, 
and  let  the  straight  line  £  G  F  make 
with  the  axis  an  angle  equal  to  the 
obliquity  of  the  generating  line.  H 
will  be  the  vertex,  and  E  G  F  one  of  F«- 195- 

the  asymptotes,  of  the  required  hyperbola.  To  find  any  number  of 
points  in  that  hyperbola,  proceed  as  follows  : — Draw  X  W  Y  parallel 

to  G  H,  cutting  GE  in  W,  and  make  XY  =  J  (Gff  +  X  W*). 
Then  will  Y  be  a  point  in  the  hyperbola. 

445.  Gro«T«d  Wheels. — To  increase  the  Mction  or  adhesion 
between  a  pair  of  wheels,  which  is  the  means  of  transmitting  force 
and  motion  from  one  to  the  other,  their  surfaces  of  contact  are 
sometimes  formed  into  alternate  circular  lidges  and  grooves,  con- 
stituting what  is  caUed  /rictional  gcariing.    Y\^.  \^^  \si  ^  <s««4a 
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Fig.  196. 


section  illustrating  the  kind  of  frictional  gearing  invented  by  Mr. 
Kobertson.     Tlie  comparative  motion  of  a  pair  of  wheels  thus 

ridged  and  grooved  is  nearly  the  same  with  that 
of  a  pair  of  smooth  wheels  in  rolling  contact^ 
having  cylindrical  or  conical  pitch  sur&oes  lying 
midway  between  the  tops  of  the  ridges  and  bottoms 
of  the  grooves. 

The  relative  motion  of  the  faces  of  contact  of 
the  edges  and  grooves  is  a  rotatory  sliding,  about 
the  line  of  contact  of  the  ideal  pitch  surfeices  as  an  instantaneous 
axis. 

The  angle  between  the  sides  of  each  groove  is  about  40° ;  and  it 
is  stated  that  the  mutual  friction  of  the  wheels  is  about  once  and 
a-half  the  force  with  which  their  axes  are  pressed  towards  each  other. 
446.  Tcech  •€  Wheels. — The  most  usual  method  of  communi- 
cating motion  between  a  pair  of  wheels,  or  a  wheel  and  a  rack, 
and  the  only  method  which,  by  preventing  the  possibility  of  the 
rotation  of  one  wheel  unless  accompanied  by  the  other,  insures  the 
preservation  of  a  given  velocity-ratio  exactly,  is  by  means  of  the 
projections  called  teeth. 

The  pitch  surface  of  a  wheel  is  an  ideal  smooth  surface,  inter- 
mediate between  the  crests  of  the  teeth  and  the  bottoms  of  the 
spaces  between  them,  which,  by  rolling  contact  with  the  pitch  sur- 
face of  another  wheel,  woiild  communicate  the  same  velocity-ratio 
that  the  teeth  communicate  by  their  sliding  contact.  In  designing 
wheels,  the  forms  of  the  ideal  pitch  surfaces  are  first  determined, 
and  from  them  are  deduced  the  forms  of  the  teeth. 

Wheels  with  cylindrical  pitch  surfaces  are  called  spur  wheels; 
those  with  conical  pitch  surfaces,  bevel  wheels;  and  those  with 
hyperboloidal  pitch  surfaces,  skew-bevel  wheels. 

The  pitch  line  of  a  wheel,  or,  in  circular  wheels,  the  pitch  cirde, 
is  a  transverse  section  of  the  pitch  surface  made  by  a  sur&ce  per- 
pendicular to  it  and  to  the  axis ;  that  is,  in  spur  wheels,  by  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  axis ;  in  bevel  wheels,  by  a  sphere  described 
about  the  apex  of  the  conical  pitch  sur£Eu^;  and  in  skew-bevel 
wheels,  by  any  oblate  spheroid  generated  by  the  rotation  of  an 
ellipse  whose  foci  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  hyperbola  that 
generates  the  pitch  surface. 

The  pitch  point  of  a  pair  of  wheels  is  the  point  of  contact  of  their 
pitch  Imes ;  that  is,  the  transverse  section  of  the  line  of  contact  of 
the  pitch  surfaces. 

Similar  terms  are  appUed  to  racks. 

That  part  of  the  acting  surface  of  a  tooth  which  projects  beyond 
the  pitch  surface  is  called  tihe  /ooe ;  that  which  lies  within  the 
pitch  siu&ce,  iJiQ  flank. 
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The  radius  of  the  pitch  circle  of  a  circular  wheel  is  called  the 
geofMlricaL  radius  ;  that  of  a  circle  touching  the  crests  of  the  teeth 
is  called  the  9100^  radius;  and  the  difference  between  those  radii, 
the  addendum, 

447.  Pitch  Mid  If  mnber  mt  Teeth. — The  distance,  measured  along 
the  pitch  line,  fronx  the  £itce  of  one  tooth  to  the  face  of  the  next,  is 
called  the  pitch. 

The  pitch,  and  the  number  of  teeth  in  circular  wheels,  are  regu- 
lated by  the  following  principles  : — 

I.  In  wheels  which  rotate  continuously  for  one  revolution  or 
more,  it  is  obviously  necessary  thai  the  pitch  ahoidd  he  an  aliquot 
poflrt  of  the  drcwmferen/ce. 

In  wheels  which  reciprocate  without  performing  a  complete  re- 
volution, this  condition  is  not  necessary.  Such  wheels  are  called 
sedUyre. 

II.  In  order  that  a  pair  of  wheels,  or  a  wheel  and  a  rack,  may 
work  correctly  together,  it  is  in  all  cases  essential  UmI  ike  pitch 
ahovid  he  the  ewme  in  each, 

IIL  Hence,  in  any  pair  of  circular  wheels  which  work  together, 
the  numbers  of  teeth  in  a  complete  circimiference  are  directly  as 
the  radii,  and  inversely  as  the  angular  velocities. 

IV.  Hence  also,  in  any  pair  of  circular  wheels  which  rotate 
continuously  for  one  revolution  or  more,  the  ratio  of  the  numbers 
of  teeth,  and  its  reciprocal,  the  angular  velocity-ratio,  must  be  ex- 
pressible in  whole  numbers. 

V.  Let  w,  N,  be  the  respective  numbers  of  teeth  in  a  pair  of 
wheels,  N  being  the  greater.  Let  ^,  T,  be  a  pair  of  teeth  in  the 
smaller  and  larger  wheel  respectively,  which  at  a  particular  instant 
work  together.  It  is  required  to  find,  first,  how  many  pairs  of 
teeth  must  pass  the  line  of  contact  of  the  pitch  surfaces  befoi^e  t 
and  T  work  together  again  (let  this  number  be  called  a);  secondly, 
with  how  many  different  teeth  of  the  larger  wheel  the  tooth  t  will 
work  at  different  times  (let  this  number  be  called  6)  ;  and  thirdly, 
with  how  many  different  teeth  of  the  smaller  wheel  the  tooth  T 
will  work  at  different  times  (let  this  be  called  c). 

Case  1.  If  71  is  a  divisor  of  N, 

a  =  N;  6=-;  c=l (1.) 

n 

Case  2.  If  the  gi*eatest  common  divisor  of  N  and  w  be  c?,  a  num- 
ber less  than  w,  so  that  w  =  m  c?,  N  =  M  c?,  then 

a  =  mN  =  Mw  =  Mm  J;  h  =  M;  c  =  m. (2.) 

Case  3.  If  N  and  n  be  prime  to  each  other, 

2f 
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a  =  Nw;  6  =  N;  c  =  n. (3.) 

It  is  considered  desirable  by  millwrights,  with  a  view  to  the 
preservation  of  the  unifoi-mity  of  shape  of  the  teeth  of  a  pair  of 
wheels,  that  each  given  tooth  in  one  wheel  should  work  with  as 
many  different  teeth  in  the  other  wheel  as  possible.  They,  there- 
fore, study  to  make  the  numbers  of  teeth  in  each  pair  of  wheels 
which  work  together  such  as  to  be  either  prime  to  each  other,  or  to 
have  their  greatest  common  divisor  as  small  as  is  possible  con- 
sistently with  the  purposes  of  the  machine. 

VI.  The  smallest  number  of  teeth  which  it  is  practicable  to  give 
to  a  pinion  (that  is,  a  small  wheel),  is  regulated  by  the  principle, 
that  in  order  that  the  communication  of  motion  from  one  wheel  to 
another  may  be  continuous,  at  least  (me  pair  of  teeth  should  always 
be  in  action ;  and  that  in  order  to  pro^dde  for  the  contingency  of  a 
tooth  breaking,  a  second  pair,  at  least,  should  be  in  action  also. 
For  reasons  which  will  api>ear  when  the  forms  of  teeth  are  con- 
sidered, this  principle  gives  the  following  as  the  least  numbers  of 
teeth  which  can  be  usually  employed  in  pinions  having  teeth  of  the 
three  classes  of  figures  named  below,  whose  properties  will  be  ex- 
plained in  the  sequel : — 

I.  Involute  teeth, 25, 

11.  Epicycloidal  teeth, 12. 

IIL  Cylindrical  teeth,  or  stavesy 6. 

448.  HnnHng  Cog. — When  the  ratio  of  the  angular  velocities  of 
two  wheels,  being  reduced  to  its  least  terms,  is  expressed  by  small 
numbers,  less  than  those  which  can  be  given  to  wheels  in  practice, 
and  it  becomes  necessary  to  employ  multiples  of  those  numbers  by 
a  common  multiplier,  which  becomes  a  common  divisor  of  the 
numbers  of  teeth  in  the  wheels,  millwrights  and  engine-makers 
avoid  the  evil  of  frequent  contact  between  the  same  pairs  of  teeth, 
by  giving  one  additional  tooth,  called4i^  hunting  cog,  to  the  larger 
of  the  two  wheels.  This  expedient  causes  tlie  velocity-ratio  to  be 
not  exactly  but  only  approximately  equal  to  that  which  was  at  first 
contemplated  ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  used  where  the  exactness 
of  cei-tain  velocity-ratios  amongst  the  wheels  is  of  importance,  as 
in  clockwork 

449.  A  Train  of  wbeeiwork  consists  of  a  series  of  axes,  each 
having  upon  it  two  wheels,  one  of  which  is  driven  by  a  wheel  on 
the  preceding  axis,  while  the  other  drives  a  wheel  on  the  following 
axis.  If  the  wheels  are  all  in  outside  gearing,  the  direction  of 
rotation  of  each  axis  is  contrary  to  that  of  the  adjoining  axes.  In 
some  cases,  a  single  wheel  upon  one  axis  answei-s  the  purpose  both 
of  receiving  motion  from  a  ^keeV  oii  tbe  preceding  axis  and  giving 
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motion  to  a  wheel  on  the  following  axis.  Such  a  wheel  is  called 
an  idle  wheel :  it  affects  the  direction  of  rotation  only,  and  not  the 
velocity-ratio. 

Let  the  series  of  axes  be  distinguished  by  numbers  1,  2,  3, 

&c m;  let  the  numbers  of  teeth  in  the  driving  wlieels  be 

denoted  by  N's,  each  with  the  number  of  its  axis  affixed ,  thus, 
Ni,  Nj,  Ac.  • . .  .  N«_i;  and  let  the  numbers  of  teeth  in  the  driven 
or /allowing  wheels  be  denoted  by  n's,  each  with  the  number  of  its 

axis  affixed ;  thus,  no,  n^,  <fec n^.     Then  the  i*atio  of  the 

angular  velocity  a^  of  the  m^  axis  to  the  angular  velocity  ai  of  the 
first  axis  is  the  product  of  the  m— 1  velocity-ratios  of  the  succes- 
sive elementary  combinations,  viz. : — 

a^  _  Ni .  N,  .  &c N^-i 

Oj  ""     n,  •  w,  •  <fea  . . .  .  71.     ^ ^  '' 

that  is  to  say,  the  velocity-ratio  of  the  last  and  first  axes  is  the 
ratio  of  the  product  of  the  numbers  of  teeth  in  the  drivers  to  the 
product  of  the  nimibers  of  teeth  in  the  followers;  and  it  is  obvious, 
that  so  long  as  the  same  drivers  and  followers  constitute  the  train, 
the  order  in  which  they  succeed  each  other  does  not  afiect  the 
resultant  velocity-ratio. 

Supposing  all  the  wheels  to  be  in  outside  gearing,  tlien  as  each 
elementary  combination  reverses  the  direction  of  rotation,  and  as 
the  number  of  elementary  combinations,  m  -  1,  is  one  less  than 
the  number  of  axes,  ?;*,  it  is  evident  that  if  m  is  odd,  the  direction 
of  rotation  is  preserved,  and  if  even,  reversed 

It  is  often  a  question  of  importance  to  determine  the  numbers  of 
teeth  in  a  train  of  wheels  best  siiited  for  giving  a  deteiminate 
velocity-ratio  to  two  axes.  It  was  shown  by  Young,  that  to  do 
this  with  the  least  total  number  of  teeth,  the  velocity- ratio  of  each 
elementary  combination  should  approximate  as  nearly  as  possible 
3 '59.  This  would  in  many  cases  give  too  many  axes;  and  as  a 
useful  practical  rule  it  may  be  laid  down,  that  £ix)m  3  to  6  ought 
to  be  the  limit  of  the  velocity-ratio  of  an  elementary  combination 
in  wheelwork. 

Let  -  be  the  velocity-ratio  required,  reduced  to  its  least  terms, 

and  let  B  be  greater  than  C. 

If  ~  is  not  greater  than  6,  and  C  lies  between  the  prescribed 

minimum  number  of  teeth  (which  may  be  called  t),  and  its  double 
2 1,  then  one  pair  of  wheels  will  answer  the  purpose,  and  B  and  C 
will  themselves  be  the  numbers  required.  Should  B  and  C  be 
inconveniently  large,  thpy  are  if  possible  to  be  resolved  into  factors^ 
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and  tliosc  fcictors,  or  if  tlicy  are  too  small,  multiples  of  them,  used 
for  the  numbers  of  teeth.    Should  B  or  C,  or  both,  be  at  once  iccon- 

veniently  large,  and  prime,  then  instead  of  the  exact  ratio  -^ ,  some 

ratio  approximating  to  that  ratio,  and  capable  of  resolution  into  con- 
venient factors,  is  to  be  found  by  the  method  of  continued  fractions. 

Should  -^  be  greater  than  6,  the  best  number  of  elementary 

combinations,  m  —  1,  will  lie  between 

log  B  -  log  C        log  B  -  log  C 

kP         '^'* SP ^^' 

Then,  if  possible,  B  and  C  themselves  are  to  be  resolved  each 
into  m  —  1  factors  (counting  1  as  a  factor),  which  factors,  or 
multiples  of  them,  shall  be  not  less  than  t,  nor  greater  than  6^;  or 
if  B  and  C  contain  inconveniently  large  prime  fstctors,  an  approxi- 
mate velocity-ratio,  found  by  the  metiiod  of  continued  fractions,  is 

to  be  substituted  for  ^  as  before. 

So  far  as  the  resultant  velocity-ratio  is  concerned,  the  order  of 
the  drivers  N  and  of  the  followers  n  is  immaterial;  bat  to  secure 
equable  wear  of  the  teeth,  as  explained  in  Article  447,  Principle  V., 
the  wheels  ought  to  be  so  arranged  that  for  each  elementary  com- 
bination the  greatest  common  divisor  of  N  and  n  shall  be  either 
1,  or  as  small  as  possible. 

450.  Principle  mf  sudimg  Contact. — The  line  o/ociion,  or  of  can- 
flection^  in  the  case  of  sliding  contact  of  two  moving  pieces,  is  the 
common  pei'pendictdar  to  their  surfEtces  at  the  point  where  they 
touch ;  and  the  principle  of  their  comparative  motion  is,  that  the 
components,  along  that  perpendicular,  of  the  velocities  of  any  two 
points  traversed  by  it,  are  equal. 

Case  1.  Tux)  shifting  pieces,  in  sliding  contact,  have  linear  velo- 
cities proportional  to  the  secants  of  the  angles  which  their  directions 
of  motion  make  with  their  line  of  action. 

Case  2.  Two  rotating  pieces,  in  sliding  contact,  have  angular 
velocities  inversely  proportional  to  the  perpendicular  distances 
from  their  axes  of  rotation  to  their  line  of  action,  each  multiplied 
by  the  sine  of  the  angle  which  the  line  of  action  makes  with  the 
particular  axis  on  which  the  perpendicular  is  let  fall. 

In  fig.  197,  let  Cj,  C,,  represent  the  axes  of  rotation  of  the  two 

pieces;   Ai,  A,,  two  portions  of  their  respective  surfaces;  and  T„ 

Tt,  a  pair  of  points  in  those  surfisu^s,  which,  at  the  instant  under 

consideration,  are  in  contaict  with  each  other.     Let  Pi  P,  be  the 

common  perpendicular  oi  t\ie  swrfekcea  «^»  ^<^  ^\x  q»\  ^ksvs&^TwT^; 
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that  is,  the  line  of  action;  aud  let  Ci  Pj,  C,  P,,  be  the  common  per- 
pendiculars of  the  line  of  action  and  of  the  two  axes  respectiyely. 
Then  at  the  given  instant,  the  components 
along  the  line  P,  P,  of  the  velocities  of  the 
points  P],  Ff,  are  equal  Let  i„  t|,  be  the 
angles  which  that  line  makes  with  the  direc- 
tions of  the  axes  respectively.  Let  Oi,  Ot,  be 
the  respective  angular  velocities  of  the  moving 
pieces;  then 


<*i  *  Ci  Pi  •  sin  t,  =  a,  •  C,  Pa  •  sin  t|; 
consequently, 


<h.      Ct  p2  sin  ta 


(1.) 


which  is  the  principle  stated  above. 

When  the  line  of  action  is  perpendicular  in  direction  to  both 
axes,  then sinii  =  8inta=  1;  and  equation  1  becomes 


Oi 


CJPx 
CaPa 


(1    A.) 


WTien  the  cuces  a/re  parcUld,  ii  =  i^.  Let  I  be  the  point  where 
the  line  of  action  cuts  the  plane  of  the  two  axes ;  then  the  triangles 
Pi  Oi  I,  Pt  Ct  I,  are  similar;  so  that  equation  1  a  is  equivalent  to 
the  following : — 


?! 
a, 


IC, 


(1    B.) 


Case  3.  A  rotcUing  piece  and  a  shifting  piece,  in  sliding  contact, 
have  their  comparative  motion  regulated  by  the  following  piin- 

ciple  : — Let  C  P  denote  the  perpendicular  distance  from  the  axis  of 
the  rotating  piece  to  the  line  of  action;  i  the  angle  which  the  direc- 
tion of  the  line  of  action  makes  wilJi  that  axis;  a  the  angular 
velocity  of  the  rotating  piece;  v  the  linear  velocity  of  the  sliding 
piece;  y  the  angle  which  its  direction  of  motion  makes  with'  the 
line  of  action;  then 

v  =  a'GF  'Bmi'secj.., (2.) 

When  the  line  of  action  is  perpendicular  in  direction  to  the  axis 
of  the  rotating  piece,  sin  t  =:  1 ;  and 

v  =  a'CF'aeo'j=a'TG; (2  a.) 

where  1 0  denotes  the  distance  from  the  axia  oi  -^^^  T^\a^ks\%^^^5^ 
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to  the  point  where  the  line  of  action  cuts  a  perpendicular  from  that 
axis  on  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  shifting  piece. 

451.  Tecfh  of  Spar-Wheels  and  Backs.    Oeaeral  Prtaclple — ^The 

figures  of  the  teeth  of  wheels  are  regulated  by  the  principle,  ih^ 
the  teeth  of  a  pair  of  wheels  sJuUl  give  the  same  vdocity-raUo  by  iheir 
sliding  contact,  which  tlie  ideal  smooth  pitch  sv/rfaces  toovld  give  by 
their  rolling  contact.  Let  B„  Bg,  in  fig.  197,  be  parts  of  the  pitch 
lines  (that  is,  of  cross  sections  of  the  pitch  surfaces)  of  a  pair  of 
wheels  with  parallel  axes,  and  I  the  pitch  point  (that  is,  a  section 
of  the  line  of  contact).  Then  the  angulai*  velocities  which  would  be 
given  to  the  wheels  by  the  rolling  contact  of  those  pitch  lines  are 

inversely  as  the  segments  I  C,,  I  C,,  of  the  line  of  centres;  and  this 
also  is  the  proportion  of  the  angular  velocities  given  by  a  pair  of 
surfaces  in  sliding  contact  whose  line  of  action  traverses  the  point 
I  (Article  450,  case  2,  equation  1  B).  Hence  the  condition  of 
correct  working  for  the  teeth  of  wheels  with  parallel  axes  is,  th(U 
the  line  of  action  of  the  teeth  sliall  ai  every  instant  traverse  ike  line 
of  corUact  of  the  pitch  s^irfaces;  and  the  same  condition  obviously 
applies  to  a  rack  sliding  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  that  of  the 
axis  of  the  wheel  with  which  it  works.  ^• 

452.  Teeth  Dercribed  bj  Boiling  Carres. — From  the  principle  of 

the  preceding  Article  it  follows,  that  at  every  instant,  die  position 
of  the  point  of  contact  Ti  in  the  cross  section  of  the  acting  surfiguse 
of  a  tooth  (such  as  the  line  A,  Tj  in  fig.  197),  and  the  corresponding 
position  of  the  pitch  point  I  in  the  pitch  line  I  Bj  of  the  wheel  to 
which  that  tooth  belongs,  are  so  related,  that  the  line  I  Tj  which 
joins  them  is  normal  to  the  outline  of  the  tooth  A,  T,  at  the  point 
T,.  Now  this  is  the  relation  which  exists  between  the  i/ra/sinig-' 
point  Ti,  and  the  instantaneous  axis  or  line  of  contact  I,  in  a  rollii^ 
curve  of  such  a  figure,  that  being  rolled  upon  the  pitch  surface  Bj, 
its  tracing-i>oint  Tj  traces  the  outline  of  the  tooth.  (As  to  rolling 
curves,  see  Articles  386,  387,  389,  390,  393,  396,  397,  and  Professor 
Clerk  Maxwell's  paper  there  referred  to). 

In  order  that  a  pair  of  teeth  may  work  correctly  together,  it  is 
necessary  and  sufficient  that  the  instantaneoiis  radii  vectores  from 
the  pitch  point  to  the  points  of  contact  of  the  two  teeth  should 
coincide  at  each  instant,  as  expressed  by  the  equation 


IT,  =  IT,; (1.) 

and  this  condition  is  fulfilled,  if  the  outlines  of  tlie  two  teeth  he  traced 
by  the  motion  of  the  same  tracing-point,  in  rolling  tlie  same  roUing 
curve  on  the  savrve  side  of  the  pitch  surfaces  of  the  respective  wheels, 

Theflamk  of  a  tooth  is  traced  while  the  rolling  curve  rolls  inside 
of  the  pitch  line}  the  /ace,  ^\ci\e  '\\.  toV^  wiX^wife,    Hence  it  is 
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evident  that  the  flanks  of  the  teeth  of  the  driving  wheel  drive  the 
faces  of  the  teeth  of  the  driven  wheel;  and  that  the  faces  of  the 
teeth  of  the  driving  wheel  drive  the  flanks  of  the  teeth  of  the 
driven  wheel.  The  former  takes  place  while  the  point  of  contact 
of  the  teeth  is  approaching  the  pitch  point,  as  in  fig.  197,  supposing 
the  motion  to  be  from  Pi  towards  P,;  the  latter,  after  the  point  of 
contact  has  passed,  and  while  it  is  receding  from,  the  pitch  point. 
The  pitch  point  divides  the  path  of  the  point  of  contact  of  the  teeth 
into  two  parts,  called  the  path  of  approach  and  the  path  of  recess; 
and  the  lengths  of  those  paths  must  be  so  adjusted,  that  two  pairs 
of  teeth  at  least  shall  be  in  action  at  each  instant. 

It  is  evidently  necessary  that  the  surfaces  of  contact  of  a  pair  of 
teeth  should  either  be  both  convex,  or  that  if  one  is  convex  and  the 
other  concave,  the  concave  surface  should  have  the  flatter  curvature. 

The  equations  of  Article  390  give  the  relations  which  exist 
between  the  radius  of  curvature  of  a  pitch  line  at  the  pitch  point 

!rX  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  rolling  curve  at  the  same  point 
rj),  the  radius  vector  of  the  tracing-point  (r  =  I  T),  the  angle  made 
by  that  line  with  the  line  of  centres  of  the  fixed  and  rolling  curves 
(0  =  .^^  T I  C),  and  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  curve  traced  by 
the  point  T  (f),  all  at  a  given  instant. 

When  a  pair  of  tooth  surfaces  are  both  convex  absolutely,  that 
which  is  a  face  is  concave,  and  that  which  is  a  flank  is  convex, 
towards  the  pitch  point;  and  this  is  indicated  by  the  values  of  ^ 
having  contrary  signs  for  the  two  teeth,  being  positive  for  the  face 
and  negative  for  the  flank.  The  face  of  a  tooth  is  always  convex 
absolutely,  and  concave  towards  the  pitch  point,  ^  being  positive; 
so  that  if  it  works  with  a  concave  flank,  the  value  of  e  for  that  flank 
is  positive  also,  and  greater  than  for  the  face  with  which  it  works. 

453.    The  SUdlag  of  a  Pair  of  Teeth  on  Each  Other,  that  is,  their 

relative  motion  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  their  line  of  action, 
is  foimd  by  supposing  one  of  the  wheels,  such  as  1,  to  be  fixed,  the 
line  of  centres  Cj  Cj  to  rotate  backwards  round  Cj  with  the  angular 
velocity  a,,  and  the  wheel  2  to  rotate  round  Cj  as  before  with  the 
angular  velocity  Oj  relatively  to  the  line  of  centres  Cj  Cj,  so  as  to 
have  the  same  motion  as  if  its  pitch  surface  rolled  on  the  pitch 
surface  of  the  first  wheel.  Thus  the  reUUive  motion  of  the  wheels 
is  unchanged;  but  1  is  considered  as  fixed,  and  2  has  the  resultant 
motion  given  by  the  principles  of  Article  389 ;  that  is,  a  rotation 
about  the  instantaneous  axis  I  with  the  angular  velocity  Oi  +  Oj. 
Hence  the  velocity  of  sliding  is  that  due  to  this  rotation  about  I, 
with  the  radius  ff  =  r;  that  is  to  say,  its  value  is 

r  (oi  +  02); (!•) 

BO  that  it  is  greater,  the  farther  the  point  of  contact  is  from  tha 
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line  of  centres ;  and  at  the  instant  when  that  point,  passing  the  line  <^ 
centres,  coincides  with  the  pUchpoirUj  the  velocily  of  sliding  is  null, 
and  the  action  of  the  teeth  is,  for  the  instant,  that  of  rolling  contact 
The  roots  of  the  teeth  slide  towards  each  other  daring  the  ap- 
proach, and  from  each  other  during  the  recess.  To  find  the  (mwwU 
or  total  dista/nce  through  which  the  sliding  takes  place,  let  t^  be  the 
time  occupied  by  the  approach,  and  ^  that  occupied  by  the  recess ; 
then  the  distance  of  sliding  is 

r(ai  +  a,)c?«  + /    r{a^+a^dt', (2.) 

or  in  another  form,  if  ei^t  denote  an  element  of  the  change  of  angu- 
lar position  of  one  wheel  relatively  to  the  other,  t|  the  amount  of 
that  change  during  the  approach,  and  t,  during  the  recess,  then 

(ai  +  af)c?<  =  fl?»;  and 
=  f\di  +  f\di (3.) 

Jo  Jo 

(See  also  Article  i55.)  \ 

454.  The  Are  of  Coalacf  oa  the  Pitch  liiaes  is  the  length  of  that 
portion  of  the  pitch  lines  which  passes  the  pitch  point  during  the 
action  of  one  pair  of  teeth ;  and  in  order  that  two  pairs  of  teeth  at 
least  may  be  in  action  at  each  instant,  its  length  should  be  at  least 
double  of  the  pitch.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  arc  of  ap- 
proach and  the  arc  of  recesa  In  order  that  the  teeth  may  be  of 
length  sufficient  to  give  the  required  duration  of  contact,  the  dis- 
tance moved  over  by  the  point  I  upon  the  pitch  line  during  the 
rolling  of  a  rolling  curve  to  describe  the  face  and  flank  of  a  tooth, 
must  be  in  all  equal  to  the  length  of  the  required  arc  of  contact 
It  is  usual  to  make  the  arcs  of  approach  and  recess  equal 
4  455.  The  iH«cth  of  a  Tooth  may  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
that  of  the  face  and  that  of  the  flank.  For  teeth  in  the  dnving 
wheel,  the  length  of  the  flank  depends  on  the  arc  of  approach, — ^that 
of  the  face,  on  the  arc  of  recess ;  for  those  in  the  following  wheel, 
the  length  of  the  flank  depends  on  the  arc  of  recess, — that  of  the 
face,  on  the  arc  of  approach. 

Let  qi  be  the  arc  of  approach,  q^  that  of  recess ;  ^,  the  length  of 
the  flank,  Hi  the  length  of  the  face  of  a  tooth  in  the  driving  wheeL 
Let  Ti  be  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  pitch  line,  Vq  that  of  the  rolling 
curve,  r  the  radius  vector  of  the  tracing-point,  at  any  instant  The 
angular  velocity  of  the  rolling  curve  relatively  to  the  wheel  is 
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the  positive  sign  applying  to  rolling  outside,  or  describing  the  £etce, 
and  the  negative  sign  to  rolling  inside,  or  describing  the  flank 
Hence  the  velocity  of  the  tracing-point  at  a  given  instant  is 


dt 


and  consequently 


&*D' 


.(1.) 


For  the  following  wheel,  qi  and  g,  have  to  be  interchanged,  so  that, 
if  rt  be  the  radius  of  that  wheel, 


^2.) 


The  equations  2  and  3  evidently  give  the  means  of  finding  the  dis- 
tance of  sliding  between  a  pair  of  teeth,  in  a  different  form  from 
that  given  in  Article  453 ;  for  that  distance  is 

456.  To  Inside  Qeariag  all  the  preceding  principles  apply,  ob- 
serving that  the  radius  of  the  greater,  or  concave  pitch  sur&ce,  is 
to  be  considered  as  negative,  and  that  in  Article  453,  the  difference 
of  the  angular  velocities  is  to  be  taken  instead  of  their  sum. 

457.  lavalnte  T«eUi  far  CIrcnIar  Wheels,  being  the  first  of  the 

three  kinds  mentioned  in  Article  447,  are  of  the  form  of  the  in- 
volute of  a  circle,  of  a  radius  less  than  the  pitch  circle  in  a 
ratio  which  may  be  expressed  by  the  sine  of  a  certain  angle  iy 
and  may  be  traced  by  the  pole  of  a  logarithmic  spiral  rolling  ou 
the  pitch  circle,  the  angle  made  by  that  spiral  at  each  point  with 
its  own  radius  vector  being  the  complement  of  the  given  angle  6, 
But  this  mode  of  describing  involutes  of  circles,  being  more  com- 
plex than  the  ordinary  method,  is  mentioned  merely  to  show  that 
they  &11  under  the  general  description  of  curves  described  by 
rolling. 
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whose 

the 

the  line  of  centres.     From  C„  C,,  draw 


C,  P,  =  I  C,  •  sin  tf, 


(1.) 


Fig.  198. 


C,P,  =  IC,-Bintf, 

perpendicular  to  Pj  P„  with  which  two  perpendiculars  as  radii, 
describe  circles  (called  ba^  circles)  Dj,  D,. 

Suppose  the  base  circles  to  be  a  pair  of 
circular  pulleys,  connected  by  means  of  a 
cord  whose  course  from  pulley  to  pulley  is 
Pi  I  P^  As  the  line  of  connection  of  those 
pulleys  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  proposed 
teeth,  they  will  rotate  with  the  required 
velocity-ratio.  Now  suppose  a  tracing-point 
T  to  be  fixed  to  the  cord,  so  as  to  be  carried 
along  the  path  of  contact  P,  I  P^  That 
point  will  trace,  on  a  plane  rotating  along 
with  the  wheel  1,  part  of  the  inTolute  of 
the  base  circle  D„  and  on  a  plane  rotating 
along  with  the  wheel  2,  part  of  the  involute 
of  the  base  circle  D^,  and  the  two  curves  so 
traced  will  always  touch  each  other  in  the 
required  point  of  contact  T,  and  will  therefore  fulfil  the  condition 
required  by  Article  451. 

All  involute  teeth  of  the  same  pitch  work  smoothly  together. 
To  find  the  length  of  the  path  of  contact  on  either  side  of  the 
pitch  point  I,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  distance  between  the 
fronts  of  two  successive  teeth  as  measured  along  Pj  I  Pj,  is  less 
than  the  pitch  in  the  ratio  sin  ^  :  1,  and  consequently  that  if  dis- 
tances not  less  than  the  pitch  x  sin  0  be  marked  off  either  way  from 
I  towards  P^  and  P,  respectively,  as  the  extremities  of  the  path  of 
contact,  and  if  the  addendum  circles  be  described  through  the 
points  so  found,  there  will  always  be  at  least  two  pairs  of  teeth  in 
action  at  once.  In  practice,  it  is  usual  to  make  the  path  of  contact 
somewhat  longer,  viz.,  about  2t*  times  the  pitch ;  and  with  this 
length  of  path  and  the  value  of  6  which  is  usual  in  practice,  viz., 
75(°,  the  addendum  is  about  i^  of  the  pitch. 

The  teeth  of  a  rack,  to  work  correctly  with  wheels  having  invo- 
lute teeth,  should  have  plane  surfaces,  perpendicular  to  the  line  of 
connection,  and  consequently  making,  with  the  direction  of  motion 
of  the  rack^  angles  eqiial  to  tiie  before-mentioned  angle  6. 
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4d8.  Sliding  of  iMTolnte  Tedii. — The  distance  throtigh  wMch  a 
pair  of  involute  teeth  slide  on  each  other,  is  found  by  observing 
that  the  distance  from  the  point  of  contact  of  the  teeth  to  the  pitch 
point  is  given  by  the  equation 

r  =  q'-^=qsm^ ; (1.) 

which  reduces  equation  3  of  Article  455  to  the  following  : — 

-e.-y-^'^' m 

This  distance  may  also  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  e^reme  dis- 
tances of  the  point  of  contact  from  the  pitch  point  Let  these  be 
denoted  by  t^y  t^ ;  then 

t^  =  q^sme',  <,  =  $',  sin  tf;  and«=^-  +  -  j  •  ^^^..(2A.) 

For  inside  gearing,  the  difference  of  the  reciprocals  of  the  radii  of 

the  wheels  is  to  be  taken  instead  of  their  sum. 

The  preceding  formulae,  which  are  exact  for  involute  teeth,  are 

approximately  correct  for  all  teeth,  if  ^  be  taken  to  represent  the 

mean  value  of  the  angle  C I  P  between  the  line  of  centres  and  the 

line  of  action. 

31 
The  usual  value  of  t  being  75^°,  sin  ^  =  -o^^  nearly. 

459.  The  Addcadom  of  inTointe  TeeUi,  that  is,  their  projection 
beyond  the  pitch  circle,  is  foimd  by  considering,  that  for  one  of  the 
wheels  in  ^g.  196,  such  as  the  wheel  1,  the  recU  radvus,  or  radius 
of  the  addendum  circle,  is  the  hypothenuso  of  a  right-angled  tri- 
angle, of  which  one  side  is  the  radius  of  the  base  circle  C  P,  and  the 
other  is  P I  +  the  portion  of  the  path  of  contact  beyond  I.     Now 

C  P  =  r,  •  sin  ^ ;  P I  =  r^ .  cos  f.  Let  t^  be  the  portion  of  the  path 
of  contact  above  mentioned  (  =  ^2  *  sin  ^),  and  di  the  addendum  of 
the  wheel  1  ;  then 

(ri  +  (3?,)'  =  r;  •  sin*  tf  +  (ri  cos  ^-^t^] (1.) 

and  for  the  wheel  2  the  sufiBxes  1  and  2  are  to  be  interchanged. 

31  1 

The  usual  value  of  sin  ^  is  about  -r^,  and  that  of  cos  0  about  -, 

oZ  4 

The  same  formulse  apply  to  teeth  of  any  figure,  if  ^  be  taken  to 

represent  the  extreme  value  of  the  angle  C I  P. 

460.  The  SnallMt  Ptnlon  wltii  InTolate  T«cth  of  a  given  pitch  jE>, 
has  its  size  fixed  by  the  consideration  that  the  path  of  contact  of 
the  flanks  of  its  teeth,  which  must  not  be  Vesaa  ^Jmmcl  "p  •  ^\w^^<»ssas:^» 
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be  greater  than  the  distance  along  the  line  of  action  from  the  pitdi 
point  to  the  base  circle,  I  P  =  r  *  cos  tf.     Hence  the  lecut  radius  is 

r  =zp  tan  $; (1.) 

which,  for  ^  =  75^°,  gives  for  the  radius'  r  =  3*867  p,  and  for  the 
circumference  of  the  pitch  circle,  p  x  3*867  x  2  «-  =  24'3p;  to 
which  the  next  greater  integer  multiple  of  j9  is  25  jp;  and  therdTore 
twerUy-Jl/ve,  as  formerly  stated,  in  Article  447,  is  the  least  number 
of  involute  teeth  to  be  employed  in  a  pinion. 

461.  Eric7ci«id«i  Teeth. — For  tracing  the  figures  of  teeth,  the 
most  convenient  rolling  curve  is  the  circla  The  path  of  contact 
which  a  point  in  its  circumference  traces  is  identical  with  the  circle 
itself;  the  flanks  of  the  teeth  are  internal,  and  their  fJEU^es  external 
epicycloids,  for  wheels;  and  both  flanks  and  fiEtces  are  cycloids  for 
a  rack. 

Wheels  of  the  same  pitch,  with  epicycloidal  teeth  traced  by  the 
same  rolling  circle,  all  work  correctly  with  each  other,  whatsoever 
may  be  the  numbers  of  their  teeth ;  and  they  are  said  to  belong  to 
the  same  set. 

For  a  pitch  circle  of  twice  the  radius  of  the  rolling  or  describing 
circle  (as  it  is  called),  the  internal  epicycloid  is  a  straight  line,  being 
in  fact  a  diameter  of  the  pitch  circle ;  so  that  the  flanks  of  the  teeth 
for  such  a  pitch  circle  are  planes  radiating  from  the  axis.  For  a 
smaller  pitch  circle,  the  flanks  would  be  convex,  and  incurved  or 
under-cut,  which  would  be  inconvenient ;  therefore  the  smallest 
wheel  of  a  set  should  have  its  pitch  circle  of  twice  the  radius  of  the 
describing  circle,  so  that  the  flanks  may  be  either  straight  or  concave. 
In  fig.  199,  let  B  be  part  of  the  pitch  circle  of  a  wheel,  C  C  the 

line  of  centres,  I  the  pitch-point, 
B.  the  internal,  and  B!  the  equal 
external  describing  circles,  so  placed 
as  to  touch  the  pitch  circle  and  each 
other  at  I;  let  DID'  be  the  path 
of  contact,  consisting  of  the  path  of 
approach  D  I,  and  the  path  of  re- 
cess I  D'.  In  order  that  there  may 
always  be  at  least  two  pairs  of  teeth 
in  action,  each  of  those  arcs  should 
be  equal  to  the  pitch. 

The  angle  tf,  on  passing  the  line  of 
centres,  is  90° ;  the  least  value  of  that 
angle  is  ^  =  ^  C I D  =  ^  C I D'. 
It  appears  from  experience  that 
F»g«  199'  the  least  value  of  ^  should  be  about 

^0'';  therefore  the  arcs  D I  =  11^  ^JiaoxM  ewi\i  be  one-sixth  of  a  dr- 
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comferenoe;,  therefore  the  circamferenoe  of  the  deBcribing  circle 
should  be  six  times  the  pitch. 

It  follows  that  the  smallest  pinion  of  a  set^  in  which  pinion  the 
flanks  are  straight,  should  have  twdve  teeth,  as  has  already  been 
stated  in  Article  447. 

462.  The  AddeBdam  far  EpicycteidBl  T«eUi  is  found  from  the 
formula  already  given  in  Article  459,  equation  1,  by  putting  for 

$  the  angle  C I D,  and  for  ^  the  chord  I  ly  =  2  Tq  '  cos  6,  fo  being 
the  radius  of  the  rolling  circle.     Hence 

(n  +  cix)'  =  f1  Bin«tf  +  (ri+2ro)'-cos»tf (1.) 

3  1 

For  the  usual  value  of  ^,  60°,  sin*  ^  =  7,  and  cos*  ^  =  7 ;  •  whence 

4  4 

(r,-fcf0*  =  t1  +  rxro  +  rj (2.) 

>  462  A.  The  sudiac  •€  EricyctoMal  T«eUi  is  deduced  from  equation 
3  of  Article  455,  by  observing,  that  the  radius  vector  of  the  point 
of  contact  is 

r=  2 To   sin  2^, (1.) 

and  that  the  extreme  values  of  q  are  the  arcs  of  approach  and 
recess. 


whence  we  have 

8 


5=y.  =  2r«(|-*), (2.) 


sin  ^?—  •  d  7r- 


=  8f^(l  +  l)fi-*siu„        ^^ 

V J     r,/  J  0  2  ro        2  r^ 

=  8(l-8in0r»(l  +  i); (3.) 

which,  for  $  =  60**,  has  the  value 

,=  l-07^,(l+i) (3  a.) 

^463.  AppfMimmim  Epicydoidai  T«eUi. — Mr.  Willis  has  shown 
how  to  approximate  to  the  figure  of  an  epicycloidal  tooth  by  means 
of  two  circular  arcs,  one  concave,  for  the  flank,  the  other  convex,  for 
the  face,  and  ^h  having  for  its  radius,  the  mean  radius  of  curva- 
ture of  the  epicycloidal  arc  Mr.  Willis's  formulae  are  deduced  in 
his  own  work  from  certain  propositions  respecting  the  transmission 
of  motion  by  linkwork.  In  the  present  treatise  they  will  b^ 
deduced  from  the  values  already  g^ven  iox  ^iJiife  TaAciv  Q>i  <svixs^5«Q2£5^  ^ 
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epicycloids  in  Article  390,  case  1,  equation  4 :  viz.,  let  r,  be  the 
radios  of  the  pitch  circle,  Tq  that  of  the  rolling  circle,  c  the  radius 
of  curvature  required;  then 


4*      """^T"^  4* 

e  =  2 r©  •  COS  tf  -^         °  =  4  To  •  cos  tf 


n  =±=  2  Tfl 


.(1.) 


the  sign  +  applying  to  an  external  epicycloid^  that  is,  to  the  face  of 
a  tooth,  and  the  sign  —  to  an  internal  epicycloid^  that  is,  to  the 
flamk  of  a  tootL 

To  find  the  distances  of  the  centres  of  curvature  of  the  given 
point  in  an  epicycloid  from  the  point  of  contact  I  of  the  pitch  circle 
and  rolling  circle,  there  is  to  be  subtracted  from  the  radius  of  cur- 
vature, the  instantaneous  radius  vector,  r  =  2  ro  cos  ^;  that  is  to  say, 


^  -  r  =  2  ro  cos  ^  • 


n 


ri=±=2ro 


(2.) 


The  value  to  be  assumed  for  tf  is  its  mean  value,  that  is,  75i°:  and 

1 
cos  ^  =  J  nearly  :  r^  is  nearly  equal  to  the  pitch,  p ;  and  if  n  be  the 

number  of  teeth  in  the  wheel, 

6  :  n  :  :  To  :  ri. 

Therefore,  for  the  proportions  approved  of  by  Mr.  Willis,  equation 
2  becomes 


p  n 

*  2    «=!=12' 


(3.) 


-f  being  used  for  the  face,  and  —  for  the  flank ;  also 

P 


r  =  ^  nearly. 
2  -^ 


.(4.) 


Hence  the  following  con- 
struction. In  fig.  200,  let 
B  C  be  jmrt  of  the  pitch 
circle,  A  the  point  where  a 
tooth  is  to  cross  it.     Set  off 

„/  "^  AB  =  AC  =  |.  Drawradii 

T^  r...    r.  J'^'  ^T.'  ^^  ^^^  P^*^^^  ^^^^cle,  D  B,  E  C. 

Draw  F  B,  C  G,  making  angles  of  75^°  with  those  radii,  in  which 
take 


BF=?. 


n 


n 


■GQ-P    


(5.) 
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Bound  P,  with  the  radius  F  A,  draw  the  circular  arc  A  H ;  thia 
-will  be  iiie  feoe  of  the  tooth.  Round  G,  with  the  radius  G  A, 
draw  the  circular  arc  G  K ;  this  will  be  the  flank  of  the  tooth. 

To  fecilitate  the  application  of  this  rule,  Mr.  Willis  has  published 
tables  of  the  values  of  e  —  ^,  and  invented  an  instrument  called  the 

464.  Tecch  Af  Wheel  aad  Trandic. — A  trundle,  as  in  flg.  201, 
Las  cylindrical  pins  called  staves  for  teeth.  The  face  of  the  teeth 
of  a  wheel  suitable  for  driving  it,  in  outride  gearing,  ai'e  described 
by  first  tracing  external  epicycloids  by  rolling  the  j)itch  circle  B^  of 
the  trundle  on  the  pitch  circle  Bi  of  the  driving  wheel,  with  the 


Fig.  201.  Fig.  202. 

centre  of  a  stave  for  a  tracing-point,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines, 
and  then  drawing  curves  parallel  to  and  within  the  epicycloids,  at 
a  distance  from  them  equal  to  the  radius  of  a  stave.  Trundles 
having  only  six  staves  will  work  with  large  wheels. 

To  drive  a  trundle  in  inside  gear-irig,  the  outlines  of  the  teeth  of 
the  wheel  should  be  curves  parallel  to  internal  epicycloids.  A 
peculiar  case  of  this  is  represented  in  fig.  202,  where  the  radius  -of 
the  pitch  circle  of  the  trimdle  is  exactly  one-half  of  that  of  the 
pitch  circle  of  the  wheel ;  the  trundle  has  three  equi-distant  staves ; 
and  the  internal  epicycloids  described  by  their  centres  while  the 
pitch  circle  of  the  trundle  is  rolling  within  that  of  the  wheel,  are 
three  straight  lines,  diameters  of  the  wheel,  making  angles  of  60"* 
with  each  other.  Hence  the  surfaces  of  the  teeth  of  the  wheel 
form  three  straight  grooves  intersecting  each  other  at  the  centre, 
each  being  of  a  breadth  equal  to  the  diameter  of  a  stave  of  the 
trundle. 

465.  i>iiiie«sions  of  Teeth. — Toothed  wheels  being  in  general 
intended  to  rotate  either  way,  the  backs  of  the  teeth  are  made 
similar  to  the  fronts.  The  spa^e  between  two  teeth,  measured  on 
the  pitch  circle,  is  made  about  one-fifth  pait  wider  than  the  thick- 
ness of  the  tooth  on  the  pitch  circle;  that  is  to  say, 

thickness  of  tooth  =  — --  pitch| 
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width  of  space  =  -r  pitch. 

1  •' 

The  difference  of  r-r  of  the  pitch  is  called  the  betck-lash. 

The  clearance  allowed  between  the  points  of  teeth  and  the  bottoms 
of  the  spaces  between  the  teeth  of  the  other  wheels  is  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  pitch. 

The  thickness  of  a  tooth  is  fixed  according  to  the  principles  already 
stated  in  Article  326 ;  and  the  breadth  is  so  adjusted,  that  when 
multiplied  by  the  pitch,  the  product  shall  contain  one  square^in^ 
for  each  160  lbs.  of  force  transmitted  by  the  teeth. 

466.  Mr.  Bans**  Process. — Mr.  Sang  has  published  an  elaborate 
work  on  the  teeth  of  wheels,  in  which  a  process  is  followed  differing 
in  some  respects  from  any  of  those  before  described.  A  form,  is 
selected  for  the  path  of  the  point  of  contact  of  the  teeth,  and  from. 
that  form  the  figures  of  the  teeth  are  deduced.  For  details^  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Sang*s  work. 

467.  Tke  Teeth  of  a  Bevel-Wheel  have  acting  Surfaces  of  the 
conical  kind,  generated  by  the  motion  of  a  line  traversing  the  apex 
of  the  conical  pitch  surface,  while  a  point  in  it  is  carried  round  the 
outlines  of  the  cross  section  of  the  teeth  made  by  a  sphere  described 
about  that  apex. 

The  operations  of  describing  the  exact  figures  of  the  teeth  of 
bevel- wheels,  whether  by  involutes  or  by  rolling  curves,  are  in  every 
respect  analogous  to  those  for  describing  the  figures  of  the  teeth  of 
spur-wheels,  except  that  *in  the  case  of  bevel-wheels,  all  those 
operations  are  to  be  performed  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere  described 
about  the  apex,  inst^ui  of  on  a  plane,  substituting  poles  for  centres, 
and  great  circles  for  straight  lines. 

In  consideration  of  the  practical  difficulty,  especially  in  the  case 
of  large  wheels,  of  obtaining  an  accurate  spherical  siirface,  and  of 
drawing  upon  it  when  obtained,  the  following  approximate  method, 
proposed  originally  by  Tredgold,  is  generally  used : — Let  O,  fig. 

203,  be  the  apex,  and  O  C  the  axis  of  the 
pitch  cone  of  a  bevel-wheel;  and  let  the 
largest  pitch  circle  be  that  whose  radius  is 

C  B.  Perpendicular  to  O  B  draw  B  A  cut- 
ting the  axis  produced  in  A,  let  the  outer 
rim  of  the  pattern  and  of  the  wheel  be  made 
a  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  cone  whose 
apex  is  A  and  side  A  B.  The  narrow  zone 
of  that  cone  thus  employed  will  approayh 
Fig.  208.  sufficiently  near  to  a  zone  of  the  sphere* 

described  about  0  witb  the  tcudix&a  0  B,  to  be  used  in  its  stead.   On 
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a  plane  sur&ce,  with  the  radius  AB,  draw  a  circular  arc  BD;  a 
sector  of  that  circle  will  represent  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  the 
cone  A  B  ^  devdopedf  or  spread  otU  flat.  Describe  the  figures  of 
teeth  of  tL.  required  pitch,  suited  to  the  pitch  circle  B  D,  as  if  it 
were  that  of  a  spur-wheel  of  the  radius  A  B ;  those  figures  will  be 
the  required  cross  sections  of  the  teeth  of  the  bevel- wheel,  made  bj 
the  conical  zone  whose  apex  is  A. 

468.  Teeth  of  Skew-Berci  Wheels. — The  cross  sections  of  the  teeth 
of  a  skew-bevel  wheel  at  a  given  pitch  circle  are  similar  to  those  of 
a  bevel  wheel  whose  pitch  surface  is  a  cone  touching  the  hyperbo- 
loidal  pitch  surface  of  the  skew-bevel  wheel  at  the  given  pitch 
circle;  and  the  surfaces  of  the  teeth  of  the  skew-bevel  wheel 
are  generated  by  a  straight  line  which  moves  round  the  outlines 
of  the  cross  section  and  at  the  same  time  is  kept  always  in  the 
position  of  the  generating  line  of  a  hyperboloidal  surface  similar  to 
the  pitch-sur&ce  (see  Article  444,  pages  430,  431). 

469.  The  Teeth  mf  If oM-circalar  wheeU  are  described  by  rolling 
circles  or  other  ciurves  on  the  pitch  surfaces,  like  the  teeUi  of  cir- 
cular wheels;  and  when  they  are  small  compared  with  the  wheels 
to  which  they  belong,  each  tooth  is  nearly  similar  to  the  tooth  of  a 
circular  wheel  having  the  same  radius  of  curvature  with  the  pitch 
suifeioe  of  the  actual  wheel  at  the  point  where  the  tooth  is  situated. 

470.  A  Cam  or  Wiper  is  a  single  tooth,  either  rotating  continu- 
ously or  oscillating,  and  driving  a  sHding  or  turning  piece,  either 
constantly  or  at  intervals.  All  the  principles  which  have  been 
stated  in  Article  450,  as  being  applicable  to  sliding  contact,  are 
applicable  to  cams ;  but  in  designing  cams,  it  is  not  iisual  to  deter- 
mine or  take  into  consideration  the  form  of  the  ideal  pitch  surfisu^ 
which  would  give  the  same  comparative  motion  by  rolling  contact 
that  the  cam  gives  by  sliding  contact. 

471.  Screw*.  Pitch. — The  figure  of  a  screw  is  that  of  a  convex 
or  concave  cylinder  with  one  or  more  helical  projections  caUed 
threads  winding  round  it.  Convex  and  concave  screws  are  dis- 
tinguished technically  by  the  respective  names  of  male  And/eTnalej 
or  external  and  internal;  a  short  internal  screw  is  called  a  ntU;  and 
when  a  screw  is  not  otherwise  specified,  external  is  understood. 

The  relation  between  the  advance  and  the  rotation,  which  com- 
pose the  motion  of  a  screw  working  in  contact  with  a  fixed  nut  or 
helical  guide,  has  already  been  demonstrated  in  Article  382,  equa- 
tion 1 ;  and  the  same  relation  exists  between  the  rotation  of  a 
screw  about  an  axis  fixed  longitudinally  relatively  to  the  frame- 
work, and  the  advance  of  a  nut  in  which  that  screw  rotates,  the 
nut  being  free  to  shift  longitudinally,  but  not  to  turn.  The  advance 
o^  the  nut  in  the  latter  case  is  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of 
the  advance  of  the  screw  in  the  former  case. 

2q 
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w>^. 


Fig.  204.         Fig.  205. 


A  screw  is  called  righ^handed  or  le/t-handed,  according  as  its 

advance  in  a  fixed  nut  is  aoccMniMOiied 
by  right-handed  or  left-handed  rotati<m, 
when  viewed  by  an  obserYer./^iom  wbom 
the  advance  takes  place.  Fig.  204  re- 
presents a  right-handed  screw,  and  fig; 
205  a  left-handed  screw. 

The  pUch  of  a  screw  of  one  thread, 
and  the  total  pitch  of  a  screw  of  any 
number  %>£  thieads,  is  the  pitch  of  the 
helical  motion  of  that  screw,  as  ex- 
plained in  'Article  382,  and  is  the  dis- 
tance (marked  p  in  figs.  204  and  205)  measured  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  screw,  between  the  corresponding  points  in  two  consecative 
turns  of  the  same  thread. 

In  a  screw  of  two  or  more  threads,  the  distance  measured  parallel 
to  the  axis,  between  the  corresponding  points  in  ttoo  acfjcusent 
threads,  may  be  called  the  divided  pitch, 

472.  NorniAi  aad  Circuiiir  Pitch. — When  the  pitch  of  a  screw  is 
not  otherwise  specified,  it  is  always  understood  to  be  measored 
parallel  to  the  axis.  But  it  is  sometimes  convenient  for  particular 
purposes  to  measure  it  in  other  directions ;  and  for  that  purpose  a 
cylindrical  pitcli  8ur/a>ce  is  to  be  conceived  as  described  about  the 
axis  of  the  screw,  intermediate  between  the  crests  of  the  threads 
and  the  bottoms  of  the  grooves  between  them. 

If  a  helix  be  now  described  upon  the  pitch  cylinder,  so  as  to 
cross  each  turn  of  each  thread  at  right  angles,  the  distance  between 
two  corresponding  points  on  two  successive  turns  of  the  same 
thread,  measured  along  this  normal  hdix,  may  be  called  the  normal 
pitch;  and  when  the  screw  has  more  than  one  thread,  the  nonnal 
pitch  &om  thread  to  thread  may  be  called  the  normal  divided  pitch. 
The  distance  from  thread  to  thread  measured  on  a  circle  described 
on  the  pitch  cylinder,  and  called  the  pitch  circle,  may  be  called  the 
circular  pitch;  for  a  screw  of  one  thread  it  is  one  circumference ; 
for  a  screw  of  n  threads 

one  circumference 
n 

The  following  set  of  formulse  show  the  relations  amongst  the  differ- 
ent modes  of  measuring  the  pitch  of  a  screw.  The  pUch,  properly 
speaking,  as  originally  defined,  is  distinguished  as  the  aaiCal  pitchy 
and  is  tibe  same  for  all  parts  of  the  same  screw :  the  normal  and 
circular  pitch  depend  on  the  radius  of  the  pitch  cylinder. 

Let  r  denote  the  radius  of  the  pitch  cylinder ; 

n,  the  number  of  threads ; 
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iy  the  obliquity  of  the  threads  to  the  pitch  circles,  and  of  tho 
normal  helix  to  the  axis ; 


the  axial  <  ?.  . ,  ^,    ..  i^ 
\  divided  pitch  ; 

the  normal  \\.  .,  \    ..  , 
( divided  pitch; 


3t 

27rr 

~  »  ' 

2' 

rr-tan* 

• 

n         ' 

2 

*r 'smi 

p„  the  circular  pitch ; 
Then 

Pg  =  Pm'  eotan  »  =  jp,  *  cosec  i  = 

p^  =  p»*  sec  i  =  p^'  tan  i  = 


«•  =r  p  •  sin  t  =  ».  •  cos  1  = 

473.  Screw  Geuiiag. — A  pair  of  convex  screws,  each  rotating 
about  its  axis,  are  used  as  an  elementary  combination,  to  transmit 
motion  by  the  sliding  contact  of  their  threads.  Such  screws  are 
commonly  called  encUess  screws.  At  the  point  of  contact  of  the 
screws,  their  threads  must  be  parallel ;  and  their  line  of  connection 
is  the  common  perpendicular  to  the  acting  surfaces  of  the  threads 
at  their  point  of  contact.     Hence  the  following  principles  : — 

I.  If  the  screws  are  both  right-handed  or  both  left-handed,  the 
angle  between  the  directions  of  their  axes  is  the  sum  of  their  obli- 
quities : — ^if  one  is  right-handed  and  the  other  left-handed,  that 
angle  is  the  difference  of  their  obliquities. 

IL  The  normal  pitch,  for  a  screw  of  one  thread,  and  the  normal 
divided  pitch,  for  a  screw  of  more  than  one  thread,  must  be  the 
same  in  each  screw. 

III.  The  angular  velocities  of  the  screws  are  inversely  as  their 
number  of  threads. 

474.  BTooke**  Gearing  is  a  case  of  screw  gearing,  in  which  the 
axes  of  the  screws  ai-e  parallel,  one  screw  being  right-handed  and 
the  other  left-handed,  and  in  which,  from  the  i£ortness  and  great 
diameter  of  the  screws,  and  their  large  num- 
ber of  threads,  they  are  in  fact  wheels,  with 
teeth  whose  crests,  instead  of  being  parallel 
to  the  line  of  contact  of  the  pitch  cylinders, 
cross  it  obliquely,  so  as  to  be  of  a  screw-like  '  Fie  206 
or  helical  form.    In  wheelwork  of  this  kind, 
the  contact  of  each  pair  of  teeth  commencea  at  V\ift  ioxesaa^  ««^^  ^ 
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the  helical  front  and  terminates  at  the  aftermost  end;  and  the 
helix  is  of  such  a  pitch  that  the  contact  of  one  pair  of  teeth  does 
not  terminate  until  that  of  the  next  pair  has  commenced.  The 
object  of  this  is  to  increase  the  smoothness  of  motion. 

With  the  same  object.  Dr.  Hooke  invented  the  making  of  the 

&onts  of  teeth  in  a  series  of  steps.  A 
wheel  thus  formed  resembles  in  shape  a 
series  of  equal  and  similar  toothed  discs 
placed  side  by  side,  with  the  teeth  of 
each  a  little  behind  those  of  the  preced- 
ing disa  In  such  a  wheel,  let  p  be  the 
Fig.  207.  circular  pitch,  and  n  the  number  of  steps. 

Then  the  arc  of  contact,  the  addendum,  and  the  extent  of  sliding, 

are  those  due  to  the  smaller  pitch  -,  while  the  strength  of  the  teeth 

is  that  due  to  the  thickness  corresponding  to  the  entire  pitch  p ;  so 
that  the  smooth  action  of  small  teeth  and  the  strength  of  hurge 
teeth  are  combined.  Stepped  teeth  being  more  expensive  and 
difficult  to  execute  than  common  teeth,  are  used  for  special  pur- 
poses only. 

475.  The  Wheel  and  Screw  is  an  elementary  combination  of  two 
screws,  whose  axes  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  both  being 
right-handed  or  both  lefb-handed.  As  the  usual  object  of  this  com- 
bination is  to  produce  a  change  of  angular  velocity  in  a  ratio 
greater  than  can  be  obtained  by  any  single  pair  of  ordinary  wheels, 
one  of  the  screws  is  commonly  wheel-like,  being  of  large  diameter 
and  many-threaded,  while  the  other  is  short  and  of  few  threads; 
and  the  angular  velocities  are  inversely  as  the  number  of  threads. 


Fig.  208. 


Fig.  209. 


Fig.  208  represents  a  side  view  of  this  combination,  and  ^,  209 
a  cross  section  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  smaller  screw.  It 
has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Willis,  that  if  each  section  of  both  screws 
be  made  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  large  screw  or 
wheel,  the  outlines  of  the  threads  of  the  larger  and  smaller  screw 
should  be  those  of  the  teeth  of  a  wheel  and  rack  respectively :  Bi  Bi, 
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in  fig.  208,  for  example,  being  tlie  fitch  circle  ctf  tLe  wheel,  and 
B,  Bf  the  pitch  line  of  the  isck. 

The  periphery  and  teeth  of  the  wheel  are  usually  hollowed  to 
fit  the  screw,  as  shown  at  T,  fig.  209. 

To  make  the  teeth  or  threads  of  a  pair  of  screws  fit  correctly  and 
work  smoothly,  a  hardened  steel  screw  is  made  of  the  figure  of  Uie 
smaller  screw,  with  ite  thread  or  threads  notched  so  as  to  form  a 
cutting  tool ;  the  larger  screw,  or  wheel,  is  cast  approximately  of 
the  required  figure ;  the  lai^r  screw  and  the  steel  screw  are  fitted 
up  in  their  proper  relative  position,  and  made  to  rotate  in  contact 
with  each  otiier  by  turning  the  steel  screw,  which  cuts  the  threads 
of  the  larger  screw  to  their  true  figure. 

476.    Thfl  BrlMin  MMlBS  mt  m  Pair  mt  Smwrn  at  their  point  of 

contact  is  found  thus ; — Let  »■[,  r^  be  the  radii  of  their  pi(«h  cylin- 
ders, and  i,,  i,,  the  obliquities  of  their  threads  to  their  pitch  cjvclea, 
one  of  which  is  to  be  considered  as  negative  if  the  screws  are  con- 
trary-handed. Let  u  be  the  common  component  of  the  velocidea 
of  a  pair  of  pointa  of  contact  along  a  line  touching  the  pitch  suiv 
faces  and  perpendicular  to  the  threads,  at  the  pitch  point,  and  « 
the  velocity  of  sliding  of  the  threads  ov^  each  other.     Then 


soiliat 


..(1.) 


V  =  o,r,-  cos  I,  +  Ojj-,  ■  cos  tj  =  u  (cotan  ^  +  cotan  4) (2.) 

When  the  screws  are  contrary-handed,  the  diSerence  instead  of  ih» 
sum  of  the  terms  in  equation  2  is  to  bo  taken. 

477.  Oidhas-a  csarUaB. — A  antplijtg  is  a  mode  of  eonnecting  a 
pair  of  shafts  so  that  they  shall  rotate  in  ^  a, 
the  same  direction,  with  the  same  mean 
angular  velocity.  If  the  axes  of  the  shafts 
arc  in  the  same  straight  line,  the  coupling 
consists  in  so  connecting  their  contiguous 
ends  that  they  shall  rotate  as  one  piece; 
but  if  the  axes  are  not  in  the  same  straight 
line,  combinations  of  mechanism  are  re-  ^^ 
quired,  A  coupling  for  parallel  shaftA  ^j!; 
which  acta  by  sliding  eoniact  was  invented 
by  Oldham,  and  is  represented  in  fig.  210. 
Ci,  Cj,  are  the  aues  of  the  two  parallel  ahafta ;  Dy  Dj,  two  cro«- 
heads,  facing  each  other,  fixed  on  the  ends  of  the  two  shafte  i» 
spectively;  Ej,  Ej,  a  tar,  sliding  in  a  diametral  ipoo")fe\ii^ii»^w«>  A 


Fig.  SlO. 
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D^;  Ej*  ^  ^  ^^)  sliding  in  a  diametral  groove  in  tbe  face  of  Dj; 
those  beLrs  are  fixed  together  at  A,  so  as  to  form  a  rigid  cross.  The 
angular  velocities  of  the  two  shafts  and  of  the  cross  are  all  equal  at 
every  instant  The  middle  point  of  the  cross,  at  A,  revolves  in 
the  dotted  cirde  described  upon  the  line  of  centres  C.  Cj,  as  a 
diameter,  twice  for  each  turn  of  the  shafts  and  cross ;  tne  instan- 
taneous axis  of  rotation  of  the  cross,  at  any  instant,  is  at  I,  the 
point  in  the  circle  C^  Cj,  diametrically  opposite  to  A. 

Oldham's  coupling  may  be  used  with  advantage  where  the  axes 
of  the  shafts  are  intended  to  be  as  nearly  in  the  same  straight  line 
as  is  possible,  but  where  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  practica- 
bility or  permanency  of  their  exact  continuity. 

Section  3. — Connection  hy  Bands. 

478.  Bands  cuuMed. — Bands,  or  wrapping  connectors,  for  com- 
municating motion  between  pulleys  or  drums  rotating  about  fixed 
axes,  or  between  rotating  pulleys  and  drums  and  shifting  pieces, 
may  be  thus  classed  : — 

I.  Bdta,  which  are  made  of  leather  or  of  gutta  percha,  are  flat 
and  thin,  and  require  nearly  cylindrical  pulleys.  A  belt  tends  to 
move  towards  that  part  of  a  pulley  whose  radius  is  greatest ;  pulleys 
for  belts,  therefore,  are  slightly  swelled  in  the  middle,  in  order 
that  the  belt  may  remain  on  the  pulley  unless  forcibly  shifted.  A 
belt  when  in  motion  is  shifted  off  a  pulley,  or  from  one  pulley  on 
to  another  of  equal  size  alongside  of  it,  by  pressing  against  that 
part  of  the  belt  which  is  moving  towards  the  pulley. 

II.  Cords,  made  of  catgut,  hempen  or  other  fibres,  or  wire,  are 
nearly  cylindrical  in  section,  and  require  either  drums  with  ledges, 
or  grooved  pulleys. 

LEI.  ChainSy  which  are  composed  of  links  or  bars  jointed  together, 
require  pulleys  or  drums,  grooved,  notched,  and  toothed,  so  as  to 
fit  the  links  of  the  chains. 

Bands  for  communicating  continuous  motion  are  endless. 

Bands  for  communicating  reciprocating  motion  have  usually  their 
ends  made  fast  to  the  pulleys  or  drums  which  they  connect,  and 
which  in  this  case  may  be  sectors. 

479.  PriMcipie  of  ConaeetioM  hj  Bands. — The  line  of  connection 
of  a  pair  of  pulleys  or  drums  connected  by  means  of  a  band,  is  the 
central  line  or  axis  of  that  part  of  the  band  whose  tension  transmits 
the  motion.  The  principle  of  Article  433  being  applied  to  this 
case,  leads  to  the  following  consequences : — 

L  For  a  pair  of  rotating  pieces,  let  r^,  r^  be  the  perpendiculars 

let  fall  from  their  axes  on  ike  centre  line  of  the  band,  Oj,  a,,  their 

Angular  velocitieSy  aikd  t^,  x^^  tiiQ  axi!^<^  ^\^c^\i\k<&  oi^wtxe  line  of  the 
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band  makes  with  the  two  axes  respectively.  Then  the  longitudi- 
nal velocity  of  the  band,  that  is,  its  component  velocity  in  the 
direction  of  its  own  centre  line,  is 

t»z=rxa|Sinii  =  r,as  sint,; .(1.) 

whence  the  angular  velocity-ratio  is 

«i  __  n  sin  tj  .g . 

Oj       r,  sin  I's ^  '^ 

When  the  axes  are  parallel  (which  is  almost  always  the  case),  t^  =  «^ 
and 

^  =  5 (3.) 

The  same  equation  holds  when  both  axes,  whether  parallel  or  not, 
are  perpendicular  in  direction  to  that  part  of  the  band  which  trans- 
mits the  motion ;  for  then  sin  ti  =  sin  t^  =  1. 

II.  For  a  rotating  piece  and  a  sliding  piece,  let  r  be  the  perpendi- 
cular from  the  axis  of  the  rotating  piece  on  the  centre  line  of  the 
band,  a  the  angular  velocity,  i  the  angle  between  the  directions  of 
the  band  and  axis,  u  the  longitudinal  velocity  of  the  band,  j  the 
angle  between  the  direction  of  the  centre  line  of  the  band  and  that 
of  the  motion  of  the  sliding  piece,  and  v  the  velocity  of  the  sliding 
piece;  then 

u  =  ra  sin  i  =  v  cosj;  and (4.) 

rasini  ze-v 

V  =  ^ (5.) 

cos^  ' 

When  the  centre  line  of  the  band  is  parallel  to  the  direction  of 
motion  of  the  sliding  piece,  and  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of 
the  axis  of  the  rotating  piece,  sin  t  =  cos^*  =  1,  and 

V  =  u  =  ra (6.) 

480.  The    Pitch  Surikce  of  a  Pnlley  or  Dmm    is    a    surface    to 

which  the  line  of  connection  is  always  a  tangent ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  a  surface  parallel  to  the  acting  srirface  of  the  pulley  or  drum, 
and  distant  from  it  by  half  the  thickness  of  the  band. 

481.  circttiar  PvUey*  mui  DnuBs  are  used  to  communicate  a 

Rg.  211.  Fig.  212. 

constant  velocity-ratio.     In  each  of  tihem,  \Iii<&  \eaj^J!DL  ^«aa\Rft^\s^  "^ 
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in  the  equations  of  Article  479  is  constant,  and  is  called  the  ^^ee- 
tive  radius,  being  eqnal  to  the  real  radios  of  the  pullej  or  dram 
added  to  half  the  thickness  of  the  band. 

A  crossed  belt  connecting  a  pair  of  circular  pnUeys,  as  in  fig.  211, 
reverses  the  direction  of  rotation ;  an  open  belt,  as  in  fig.  212,  pre- 
serves that  direction.    K 

482.  The  i<eMgiii  of  mi  BadieM  Belt,  connecting  a  pair  of  pulleys 


whose  effective  radii  are  Cj  T^  =  ri,  C,  T,  =  r„  with  parallel  axes 

whose  distance  apart  is  Cx  C2  ^  c,  is  given  by  formulse  founded  on 
equation  1  of  Article  402,  viz., — L  =  2  • «  4-  2  •  r  i.  Each  of  the  two 
equal  straight  parts  of  the  belt  is  evidently  of  the  length 

8  =z  J(f  —  (r^  +  r,)'  for  a  crossed  belt  ^  ^ 

V") 


';} 


8  =  Jc^  —  (r^  —  r,)*  for  an  open  belt 

ri  being  the  greater  radius,  and  r^  the  less.  Let  ij  be  the  arc  to 
radius  unity  of  the  greater  pulley,  and  i,  that  of  the  less  pulley, 
with  which  the  belt  is  in  contact ;  then  for  a  crossed  belt 

ii  =  i,=  f  x  +  2  arc 

and  for  an  open  belt, 

r,  -  r. 


.    r^  +  r.\ 
•Bin  '~^ 1  : 


) ;  i,=  ('-2 


arc  '  sin 


^)> 


(2) 


tj=  f  x  +  2  arc  .  sinli—  ^* 

and  the  introduction  of  those  values  into  equation  1  of  Article  402 
gives  the  following  results  : — 
For  a  crossed  belt, 


arc  '  sin 


r.-r^ 


(3.) 


and  for  an  open  belt, 

L  =  2  ^c*  -  (ri  -  r,)*  +  «•  (r^  +  r,)  +  2  (r^  -  r,)  •  arc  •  sin  * 

As  the  last  of  these  equations  would  be  troublesome  to  employ  in 
a  practical  application  to  be  mentioned  in  the  next  Article,  an 
approximation  to  it,  sufficiently  close  for  practical  purposes,  is 
obtained  by  considering,  that  if  r  —  r,  is  small  comp£^*ed  with  c, 

£i  c  c  c 

nearly ;  whence,  for  an  open  belt, 

(r  —  r.y 
L  nearly  =  2  c  +  «'(ri  +  ri)  +  ^-^^ — ^ (3  a.) 
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(figs.  213,  214,  215,  216)  are  a  oontrivance  for 


Fig.  213. 


Fig.  214. 


Fig.  215.  Fig.  216. 


vaiying  and  adjusting  the  velocity-ratio  communicated  between  a 
pair  of  parallel  shafts  by  means  of  a  belt,  and  may  be  either  conti- 
nuous cones  or  conoids,  as  in  figs.  213,  214,  whose  velocity-ratio 
can  be  varied  gradually  while  they  are  in  motion  by  shifting  the 
belt ;  or  sets  of  pulleys  whose  radii  vary  by  steps,  as  in  figs.  215, 
216,  in  which  case  the  velocity-ratio  can  be  changed  by  shifting 
the  belt  from  one  pair  of  pulleys  to  another. 

In  order  that  ^e  belt  may  be  equally  tight  in  every  possible 
position  on  a  pair  of  speed-cones,  the  quantity  L  in  the  equations 
of  Article  482  must  be  constant. 

For  a  crossed  belt,  as  in  figs.  213  and  215,  L  depends  solely  on 
c  and  on  r^  +  r^.  Kow  c  is  constant,  because  the  axes  are  parallel, 
therefore  ihe  sum  of  the  radii  of  the  pitch  circles  connected  in  every 
position  of  the  belt  is  to  be  constant  That  condition  is  fulfilled 
by  a  pair  of  continuous  cones  generated  by  the  revolution  of  two 
straight  lines  inclined  opposite  ways  to  their  respective  axes  at 
equal  angles,  and  by  a  set  of  pairs  of  pidleys  in  which  the  sum  of 
the  radii  is  the  same  for  each  pair. 

For  an  open  belt,  the  following  practical  rule  is  deduced  from  the 
approximate  equation  3  A  of  Article  482  : — 

Let  the  speed-cones  be  equal  and  similar  conoids,  as  in  fig.  214, 
but  with  their  large  and  sniall  ends  turned  opposite  ways.  Let  r^ 
be  the  radius  of  the  large  end  of  each,  r^  that  of  the  small  end,  ro 
that  of  the  middle ;  and  let  y  be  the  sctfftita,  measured  perpendi- 
cular to  the  axis,  of  the  arc  bv  whose  revolution  each  of  the  conoids 
is  generated,  or,  in  other  words,  the  bulging  of  the  conoids  in  the 
middle  of  their  length ;  then 


y  =  ro 


2irc 


.(1.) 


2  T  =  6-2832  j  but  6  may  be  used  in  most  practical  cases  without 
sensible  error. 
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The  radii  at  the  middle  and  ends  being  thns  determined,  make 
the  generating  curve  an  arc  either  of  a  circle  or  of  a  parabolfL 

For  a  pair  of  stepped  cones,  as  in  fig.  216,  let  a  series  of  d^er- 
encea  of  the  radii,  or  values  of  ri  —  rj,  be  assumed ;  then  for  each 
pair  of  pulleys,  the  sum  of  the  radii  is  to  be  computed  from  the 
difference  by  the  formula 

r.+r,==2r,-^^i^*j (2.) 

2  r,  being  that  sum  when  the  radii  are  equal 

Section  4. — Linkwork,  ^ 

484.  DeflaittoM. — ^The  pieces  which  are  connected  by  linkwork, 
if  they  rotate  or  oscillate,  are  usually  called  crankSf  beams,  and 
levers.  The  link  by  which  they  are  connected  is  a  rigid  bar,  which 
may  be  straight  or  of  any  other  figure ;  the  straight  figure  being 
the  most  favourable  to  strength,  is  used  when  there  is  no  special 
reason  to  the  contrary.  The  Imk  is  known  by  various  names  under 
various  circumstances,  such  as  coupling  rod,  connecting  rod,  crank 
rod,  eccentric  rod,  &c.  It  is  attached  to  the  pieces  which  it  connects 
by  two  pins,  about  which  it  is  free  to  turn.  The  effect  of  the  link 
is  to  maintain  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  those  pins  in- 
variable ;  hence  the  line  joining  the  centres  of  the  pins  is  the  line 
qf  connection;  and  those  centres  may  be  called  the  connected  points. 
In  a  turning  piece,  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  its  connected 
point  upon  its  axis  of  rotation  is  the  arm  or  cra/nk  wrm, 

485.  PriBcipies  of  CiniaectioB. — The  whole  of  the  equations 
already  given  in  Article  479  for  bands,  are  applicable  to  linkwork 
The  axes  of  rotation  of  a  pair  of  turning  pieces  connected  by  a  link 
are  almost  always  parallel,  and  perpendicmlar  to  the  line  of  connec- 
tion ;  in  which  case  the  angular  velocity-ratio  at  any  instant  is  the 
reciprocal  of  the  ratio  of  the  common  perpendiculars  let  fall  from 
the  line  of  connection  upon  the  respective  axes  of  rotation  (Article 
479,  equation  3). 

486.  Dead  PoiBtB. — If  at  any  instant  the  direction  of  one  of  the 
crank  arms  coincides  with  the  line  of  connection,  the  common 
perpendicular  of  the  line  of  connection  and  the  axis  of  that  crank 
arm  vanishes,  and  the  directional  relation  of  the  motions  becomes 
indeterminate.  The  position  of  the  connected  point  of  the  crank 
arm  in  question  at  such  an  instant  is  called  a  dead  point.  The 
velocity  of  the  other  connected  point  at  such  an  instant  is  null, 
unless  it  also  reaches  a  dead  point  at  the  same  instant,  so  that  the 
line  of  connection  is  in  the  plane  of  the  two  axes  of  rotation,  in 
wluMk  isnge  the  yelodty-xatio  \&  md<&\^iixm^\A« 
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437.  CoapliBc  •r  Panai«i  Axes. — ^The  only  case  in  which  an  tini- 
form  angular  velocity-ratio  (being  that  of  equality^  is  communicated 
by  linkwork,  is  that  in  which  two  or  more  parallel  shafts  (such  as 
those  of  the  driving  wheels  of  a  locomotive  engine)  are  made  to 
rotate  with  constantly  equal  angular  velocities,  by  having  equal 
cranks,  which  are  maintained  parallel  by  a  coupling  rod  of  such  a 
length  that  the  line  of  connection  is  equal  to  the  distance  between 
the  axes.  The  cranks  pass  their  dead  points  .simultaneously.  To 
obviate  the  unsteadiness  of  motion  which  this  tends  to  cause,  the 
shafts  are  provided  with  a  second  set  of  cranks  at  right  angles  to 
the  first,  connected  by  means  of  a  similar  coupling  rod,  so  that  one 
set  of  cranks  pass  their  dead  points  at  the  instant  when  the  other 
set  are  farthest  from  theirs. 

488.   The  CompanUlre  MotlOTi  •f  the  CoBaected  Poteta  in  a  piece 

of  linkwork  at  a  given  instant  is  capable  of  determination  by  the 
method  explained  in  Article  384 ;  that  is,  by  finding  the  instanta- 
neous axis  of  the  link ;  for  the  two  connected  points  move  in  the 
same  manner  with  two  points  in  the  link,  considered  as  a  rigid  body. 

If  a  connected  point  belongs  to  a  turning  piece,  the  direction  of 
its  motion  at  a  given  instant  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  contain- 
ing the  axis  and  crank  arm  ojf  the  piece.  If  a  connected  point 
belongs  to  a  shifting  piece,  the  direction  of  its  motion  at  any 
instant  is  given,  and  a  plane  can  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  that 
direction. 

The  line  of  intersection  of  the  planes  perpendicular  to  the  paths 
of  the  two  connected  points  at  a  given  instant,  is  the  instcmtcmeous 
axU  of  live  link  at  that  instant;  and  the  velocities  a/ the  connected 
points  are  directly  as  their  distances  from  that  axis. 

In  drawing  on  a  plane  surface,  the  two  planes  perpendicular  to 
the  paths  of  the  connected  points  are  represented  by  two  lines 
(being  their  sections  by  a  plane  normal  to  them),  and  the  instanta- 
neous axis  by  a  point;  and  should  the  length  of  the  two  lines 
render  it  impracticable  to  produce  them  xmtil  they  actually  inter- 
sect, the  velocity-ratio  of  die  connected  points  may  be  found  by 
the  principle,  that  it  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  segments  which  a 
line  parallel  to  the  line  of  connection  cuts  off  from  any  two  lines 
drawn  from  a  given  point,  perpendicular  respectively  to  the  paths 
of  the  connected  points. 

Example  L  Tvh)  Rotating  Pieces  with  Parallel  Axes  (fig.  217). — 
Let  C„  Cj,  be  the  parallel  axes  of  the  pieces ;  T,,  T„  their  con- 
nected points ;  CiTi,  CgT»  their  crank  arms ;  T,  T„  the  Unk.  At 
a  given  instant,  let  v,  be  the  velocity  of  T, ;  v^  that  of  Tj. 

To  find  the  mftio  of  those  velocities,  produce  C,  Ti,  C,  T„  till 
they  intersect  in  K ;  K  is  the  instantaneous  axis  of  the  link  oc 
connecting  rod^  abd  the  velocity-ratio  la 
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t?i  :  V,  ::KT,  :KT, (1.) 

Should  K  be  inconveniently  far  ofif^  draw  any  triangle  with  its 
sides  respectively  parallel  to  G^  T„  C,  T„  and  T^  T, ;  the  i^tio  of 
the  two  sides  first  mentioned  will  be  the  velocity-ratio  required. 
For  example,  draw  Cg  A  parallel  to  Ci  T„  cutting  Tj  T,  in  A;  then 


Vi  :vg  ::  C«A  :  CiT>. 


(2.) 


Fig.  217. 


Fig.  218. 


Example  II.  RoUUvng  Piece  and  Sliding  Piece  (fig.  218). — ^Let 
Cg  be  the  axis  of  a  rotating  piece,  and  T|  B  the  straight  line  along 
which  a  sliding  piece  moves.     Let  Ti,  Ta,  be  the  connected  points, 

C,  T,  the  crank  arm  of  the  rotating  piece,  and  T,  T,  the  link  or 
connecting  rod.  The  points  Ti,  T„  and  the  line  T|  H,  are  supposed 
to  be  in  one  plane,  perpendicular  to  the  axis  C.  Draw  Tj  K  per- 
pendicular to  Ti  B,  intersecting  C,  T«  in  K ;  K  is  the  instantaneous 
axis  of  the  link ;  and  the  rest  of  the  solution  is  the  same  as  in 
Example  L 

489.  An  Ecceatric  ^fig.  219)  being  a  circular  disc  keyed  on  a 

shaft,  with  whose  axis  its  centre  does  not  co- 
incide, and  used  to  give  a  reciprocating  motion 
to  a  rod,  is  equivalent  to  a  crank  whose  con- 
nected point  is  T,  the  centre  of  the  eccentric 
disc,  and  whose  crank  arm  is  C  T,  the  distance 
of  that  point  from  the  axis  of  the  shaft,  called 
the  eccentricity. 

An  eccentric  may  be  made  capable  of  having  its  eccentricity 
altered  by  means  of  an  adjusting  screw,  so  as  to  vary  the  extent 
of  the  reciprocating  motion  which  it  commimicates,  and  which  is 
called  the  Arotv,  or  trcmd,  or  length  of  stroke, 

490.  The  ijMigiii  mf  Sireke  of  a  point  in  a  reciprocating  piece  is 
the  distance  between  the  two  ends  of  the  path  in  which  that  point 

Biovea,     When  it  is  oonnectAd  Vj  ^  Wsk^tk  ql  i^int  in  a  oon- 


Fig.  219. 
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tinnously  rotating  piece,  the  ends  of  the  stroke  of  the  reciprocating 
point  correspond  with  the  dead  points  of  the  contLnuously  revolTine 
piece  (Article  486). 

Let  8  be  the  length  of  stroke  of  the  reeiprocating  piece,  L  the 
length  of  the  line  of  connection,  and  R  the  crank  arm  of  the  con- 
tinuously turning  piece.  Then  if  the  two  ends  of  the  stroke  be  In 
one  straight  line  with  the  axis  of  the  crank, 

S  =  2R; (1.) 

and  if  their  ends  be  not  in  one  strai^t  lin4  with  that  axis,  then 
S,  L  — R,  and  L  +  R,  are  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle,  having  the 
angle  opposite  8  at  that  axis ;  so  that  if  d  be  the  supplemenl  of  the 
arc  between  the  dead  pointa, 

8'=2(L'+R')-2(L'-R')o 


■•] 


2L'  +  2R'-8'  ( (^O 

''°^  2{L'-R') 

491.  n««k«'a  VatretMl  M»lm»  (fig.  220)  is  a  contrivance  for  coup- 
ling shafts  whose  axes  intersect  each  other  in  a  point 

Let  0  be  the  point  of  intersection  <- . 

of  the  axes  O  C„  0  C„  and  i  their 
angle  of  inclination  to  each  other,  c 
The  pair  of  shafts  d,  C,,  terminate 
in  a  pair  of  forks  F„  F„  in  bearings 
at  the  extremities  of  which  turn  the 
gudgeons  at  the  ends  of  the  arms  of 
a  r^tangular  cross  having  its  centre 
at  0.  This  cross  ia  the  link;  the 
connected  points  are  the  centres  of  J.    ,,„  ' 

the  bearings  F,,  P»    At  each  instant  *    "  ' 

each  of  those  points  moves  at  right  angles  to  the  central  plane  of 
its  shaft  and  fork,  therefore  the  line  of  intei-section  of  the  central 
planes  of  the  two  forks,  at  any  instant,  is  the  instantaneous  axis  of 
the  cross,  and  the  vdocUy-nUw  of  the  pointa  F,,  F,  (which,  as  the 
forks  are  equal,  ia  also  the  angular  vdoeily-ratio  of  the  shafts),  ia 
equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  distances  of  those  poiuts  from  that  install' 
taneous  axia  The  mean  value  of  that  velocity-ratio  is  that  of 
equality  ;  for  each  successive  quaaier  twm  is  made  by  both  shafts  in 
the  same  time ;  but  its  actual  value  fluctuates  between  the  limits, 


= ;  when  Fi  is  in  the  plane  of  the  axes ;  \ 

i  when  F(  is  in  that  plana 


■'].... 
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Its  value  at  intermediate  instants,  as  well  as  the  relation  betw^^m 
the  positions  of  the  shafts,  are  given  hy  the  following  equations  : — 
Let  ^i,  0a,  be  the  angles  respectively  made  by  the  eentnd  planes  jf 
the  forks  and  shafts  with  the  plane  of  the  two  axes  at  a  given 
instant;  then 

tan  ^1  *  tan  0^  ^  cos  i ; 

a,  d02      tan ^i  +  cotan ^i  V.. (2.) 


at     •     d0i      tan  ^g -H  cotan 

492.  The  i>«Bkie  Sooke'a  J^iat  (fig.  221)  is  used  to  obviate  the 
vibratory  and  unsteady  motion  caused  by  the  fluctuation  of  the 

-  velocity-ratio  indicated  in  the  equa- 

xV  j/y^     tions  of  Article  491.     Between  the 

\K^;=:^         ^=:>^^       two  shafts  to  be  connected,  C„  d, 

/y^rfer^-_.---^^'u  there  is  introduced  a  short  interme- 

u^^^S^^^^^kJ/  diate  shaft  C^  making  equal  angles 

^  ^  with  C,  and  C|,  connected  with  each 

^S'  221.  of  them  by  a  Hooke's  joint,  and 

having  both  its  own  forks  in  the  same  plane. 

Let  i  be  the  angle  of  inclination  of  Ci  and  Cg,  and  also  that  of 
Oa  and  Cs.  Let  ^„  ^t,  ^s,  be  the  angles  made  at  a  given  instant  by 
the  planes  of  the  forks  of  the  three  shafts  with  the  plane  of  their 
axes,  and  let  Oi,  a,,  Og,  be  their  angular  velocities.     Then 

tan  ^s  *  tan  0^  =  cos  %  =  tan  0i  *  tan  ^; 

whence  tan  ^  =  tan  0i ;  and  03  =  01; 

so  that  the  angular  velocities  of  the  first  and  third  shafts  are  equal 
to  each  other  at  every  instant. 

493.  A  cuck,  being  a  reciprocating  bar,  acting  upon  a  ratchet 
wheel  or  rack,  which  it  pushes  or  pulls  through  a  certain  arc  at 
each  forward  stroke,  and  leaves  at  rest  at  each  lD«u:kward  stroke,  is 
an  example  of  intermittent  linkwork.  During  the  forward  stroke, 
the  action  of  the  click  is  governed  by  the  principles  of  linkwork ; 
during  the  backward  stroke,  that  action  ceases.  A  catch  or  pcUl, 
turning  on  a  fixed  axis,  prevents  the  ratchet  wheel  or  rack  from 
reversing  its  motion. 

Sechok  5. — EedupliccUion  of  Cords. 

494.  i>«iiBitioiia. — The  combination  of  pieces  connected  by  the 

several  plies  of  a  cord  or  rope  consists  of  a  |)air  of  cases  or  frames 

called  blocks,  each  containing  one  or  more  pulleys  called  sJteaves. 

One  of  the  blocks  called  tiie  /all-block, li^Sa^xsd^  the  other,  or 


BLOCKS  iSD  TACZLK 

r  tming-blod,  B,,  b  moveable  to  or  from  the  Bill-block,  with  which 

it  IB  oonnected  bj  means  of  a  rope  of  which  one  end  ia  attached 

^ther  to  the  fall-block  or  to 

ite  rmming-block,  while  the 

other  end,  T„  caUed  tho/all, 

or  lackle-jall,  is  free;  while  : 

the  intermediate  portion  <^ 

lite  Tope    passes    altematelj 

loond  the  pulleya  in  the  M[- 

Uock  and  running-block.  The 

whole  combination  is  called  a 

taeiie  or  pwrchaae. 

490.TheVciMtiT-lhai«chief- 
lyconaidered  in  a  tackle  is  that 
between  the  velocities  of  the 
numing-block,  u,  and  of  the 
tackle-fall,  e.  That  ratio  is 
giveii  hj  equation  6  of  Article 
402  (which  see),  via  ; — 


where  n  is  the  Twmber  of  plisg  of  rope  by  which  the  running-block 
ia  connected  with  the  Ml-block.  Thus,  in  fig.  222,  n  =  7 ;  and  in 
%  233,  n  =  6. 

496.  The  Tatodtr  ar  Aar  Pir  of  the  rope  is  found  in  the  follow- 


"Vi 


.  For  a  ply  on  the  side  of  the  fall-block  next  the  tackle-fall, 
such  aa  2,  4,  6,  ig.  222,  and  3,  5,  fig.  223,  it  is  to  be  considered 
what  wonld  be  the  velocity  of  that  ply  if  it  were  itself  the  tackle- 
&1L  Let  that  velocity  be  denoted  by  i/,  and  let  n'  be  the  number 
of  pUee  bttuiwn  the  ply  in  question  and  the  point  of  attachment  l:^ 
whi^  the  first  ply  (marked  1  in  the  figores)  ia  fixed  to  one  or  other 
Uock.    Then 


..(1.) 


IL  For  a  ply  on  the  side  of  the'  fall-block  farthest  from  the 
tackle-fall,  the  velocity  ia  equal  and  contrary  to  that  of  the  next 
succeeding  ply,  with  which  it  b  directly  connected  over  one  of  the 
sheaves  of  the  fall-block. 

IIL  If  the  first  ply,  aa  in  fig.  223,  is  attached  to  the  fall-block, 
ite  velocity  is  nothing ;  if  to  the  running-block,  its  velocity  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  block. 

497.  WMte'*  tmUc^ — The  sheaves  in  a  block  are  usually  made 
all  of  the  same  diameter,  and  turn  on  a  fixed  pin ;  and  they  have, 
consequently,  difierent  angular  velocities.     But  by  makjiig  tita 
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diameter  of  each  sheave  proportional  to  the  velocity,  rdaJtwdy  to 
ifie  block,  of  the  ply  of  rope  which  it  is  to  carry,  the  angular  velo- 
cities of  the  sheaves  in  one  block  may  be  rendered  equal,  so  that 
the  sheaves  may  be  made  all  in  one  piece,  and  may  have  jonmals 
turning  in  fixed  bearings.  This  is  called  Whites  Tctckle,  from  the 
inventor,  and  is  represented  in  figs.  222  and  223. 

Section  6. — Hydravlic  Connedion, 

498.  The  Geaeml  Priacipto  of  the  communication  of  motion 
between  two  pistons  by  means  of  an  intervening  fluid  of  constant 
density  has  already  been  stated  in  Article  411,  viz.,  that  the  velo- 
cities of  the  pistons  are  inversely  as  their  areas,  measured  on  planes 
normal  to  their  directions  of  motion. 

Should  the  density  of  the  fluid  vary,  the  problem  is  no  longer  one 
of  pure  mechanism ;  because  in  tliat  case,  besides  the  communication 
of  motion  from  one  piston  to  the  other,  there  is  an  additional  motion 
of  one  or  other^  or  both  pistons,  due  to  the  change  of  volume  of  the 
fluid. 

499.  TalTM  are  used  to  regulate  the  communication  of  motion 
through  a  fluid,  by  opening  and  shutting  passages  through  which 
the  fluid  flows ;  for  example,  a  cylinder  may  be  provided  with  valves 
which  shall  cause  the  fluid  to  flow  in  through  one  passage,  and 
out  through  another.  Of  this  use  of  valves,  two  cases  may  be 
distinguished. 

I.  \V}t£n  tfie  piston  moves  the  fluid,  the  valves  may  be  what  is 
called  self-acting;  that  is,  moved  by  the  fluid.  K  there  be  two 
][)assages  into  the  cylinder,  one  provided  with  a  valve  opening 
inwards,  and  the  other  with  a  valve  opening  outwards ;  then 
during  the  outward  stroke  of  the  piston  the  former  valve  is  opened 
and  the  latter  shut  by  the  inward  pressure  of  the  fluid,  which  flows 
in  through  the  former  passage;  and  during  the  inward  stroke  of 
the  piston,  the  former  valve  is  shut  and  the  latter  opened  by  the 
outward  pressure  of  the  fluid,  which  flows  out  through  the  latter 
passage.  This  combination  of  cylinder,  piston,  and  valves,  consti- 
tutes a  pump, 

II.  When  the  fluid  moves  tJie  piston,  the  valves  must  be  opened 
and  sliut  by  mechanism,  or  by  hand.  In  this  case  the  cylinder  is 
a  uxyrking  cylinder. 

500.  In  the  HydniBiic  PreM,  the  rapid  motion  of  a  small  piston 
in  a  pump  causes  the  slow  motion  of  a  large  piston  in  a  working 
cylinder.  The  pump  draws  water  from  a  reservoir,  and  forces  it 
into  the  working  cylinder;  during  the  outward  stroke  of  the  pump 
piston,  the  piston  of  the  working  cylinder  stands  still ;  during  the 
inward  stroke  of  the  pump  piston,  the  piston  of  the  working 
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cylinder  moves  outward  with  a  velocity  as  much  less  than  that  of 
the  pump  piston  as  its  area  is  greater.  When  the  piston  of  the 
working  cylinder  has  finished  its  outward  stroke,  which  may  be  of 
any  length,  it  is  permitted  to  be  moved  inwards  again  by  opening 
a  valve  by  hand  and  allowing  the  water  to  escape. 

501.  In  the  Hydnmiic  K^ioc,  the  slow  inward  motion  of  a  large 
piston  drives  water  from  a  large  cylinder  into  a  smaller  cylinder, 
and  causes  a  more  rapid  outward  motion  of  the  piston  of  the  smaller 
cylinder.  When  the  latter  piston  is  to  be  moved  inward,  a  valve 
between  the  two  cylinders  is  closed,  and  the  valve  of  an  outlet  from 
the  smaller  cylinder  opened,  by  hfind,  so  as  to  allow  the  water  to 
escape  from  the  smaller  cylinder.  The  larger  cylinder  is  filled  and 
its  piston  moved  outward,  when  required,  by  means  of  a  pump^  in 
a  maimer  resembling  the  action  of  a  hydraulic  press. 

Section  7. — Trains  of  Mechanism. 

502.  Tmtaa  •f  EieiiMiitaiT  c^mbinaiioBa  have  been  defined  in 
Article  435,  and  illustrated  in  the  case  of  wheelwork,  in  Article 
449,  and  in  the  case  of  a  double  Hooke's  joint,  in  Article  492.  The 
general  principle  of  their  action  is  that  the  comparative  motion  of 
the  first  driver  and  last  follower  is  expressed  by  a  ratio,  which  is 
found  by  multiplying  together  the  several  velocity-ratios  of  the 
series  of  elementary  combinations  of  which  the  train  consists,  each 
with  the  sign  denoting  the  directional  relation. 

Two  or  more  trains  of  mechanism  may  converge  into  one ;  as  when 
the  two  pistons  of  a  pair  of  steam  engines,  each  through  its  own 
connecting  rod,  act  upon  one  crank  shaft.  One  train  of  mechanism 
may  diverge  into  two  or  more;  as  when  a  single  shaft,  driven  by  a 
prime  mover,  carries  several  pulleys,  each  of  which  drives  a  different 
machine.  The  principles  of  comparative  motion  in  such  converging 
and  diverging  trains  are  the  same  as  in  simple  trains. 
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CHAPTER  UL 


ON  AOOREGATE  COMBINATIONS. 


503.  The  GcaenU  pvtadples  of  aggregate  combinations  have 
already  been  given  in  Part  III.,  Chapter  II.,  Section  3.  The 
problems  to  which  those  principles  ai*e  to  be  applied  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes. 

L  Where  a  secondary  moving  piece  is  connected  at  three,  or  at 
two  points,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  three  or  with  two  other  pieces 
whose  motions  are  given ;  so  that  the  problem  i3,Jrom  Hye  motions 
of  three  or  of  two  points  in  the  secondary  piece,  to  find  its  motion  cu  a 
tohole,  cmd  the  motion  of  any  point  in  it  The  solution  of  this  pro- 
blem is  given  in  Articles  383  and  384. 

11.  Where  a  secondary  piece,  C,  is  carried  by  another  piece,  B ; 
and  denoting  the  frame  of  the  machine  by  A,  there  are  given  two 
out  of  the  three  motions  of  A,  B,  and  C,  relatively  to  each  other, 
and  the  third  is  required.  The  motion  of  C  relatively  to  A  is  the 
resultant  of  the  motion  of  C  relatively  to  B,  and  of  B  relatively  to 
A ;  and  the  problem  is  solved  by  the  methods  already  explained  in 
Articles  385  to  395,  inclusive. 

Mr.  Willis  distinguishes  the  effects  of  aggregate  combinations 
into  aggregate  velocities^  whether  linear  or  angular,  produced  in 
secondary  pieces  by  the  combined  action  of  different  drivers,  and 

aggregate  paths,  being  the  curves,  such 
as  cycloids  and  trochoids,  epicycloids 
and  epitrochoids,  described  by  given 
points  in  such  secondary  pieces. 

The  following  Articles  give  examples 
of  the  more  ordinary  and  useful  aggre- 
gate combinations. 

504.  DUTcremial  WladUan.  —  In  ^g, 
224,  the  axis  Ai  carries  two  barrels  of 
different  radii,  rj  being  the  greater,  and 
ra  the  less.  A  running  block  containing 
a  single  pulley  is  hung  by  a  rope  which 
passes  below  the  pulley,  and  has  one 
end  wound  round  the  larger  barrel,  and 
the  other  wound  the  contrary  way  round 
the  smaller  barrcL   When  \ifcLe  Vwo  \i«aT^  i^iXaXfc  V^^tLar  with  the 


Hg.  224. 
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common  angular  velocity  a,  the  division  of  the  rope  wldch  hangs 
from  the  larger  barrel  moves  with  the  velocity  ar,,  and  the  divi- 
sion  which  hangs  from  the  smaller  barrel  moves  in  the  contrary 
direction  with  3ie  velocity  —ara  (whose  direction  is  denoted  by 
the  negative  sign).  These  are  also  the  velocities  of  the  two  points 
at  opposite  extr^nities  of  a  diameter  of  the  pulley,  where  it  is 
touched  by  the  two  vertical  divisions  of  the  rope.  Tiie  velocity  of 
the  centre  of  the  pulley  is  a  mean  between  those  two  velocities ; 
that  is,  their  half-difference,  because  their  signs  are  opposite ;  or 
denoting  it  by  v, 

v  =  ^-^^ (1.) 

The  instcmtaneoua  aans  of  the  pulley  may  be  foimd  by  the  method 
of  Article  384,  as  follows  : — In  fig.  184  c,  let  A  and  B  be  the  two 

ends  of  the  horizontal  diameter  of  the  pulley,  and  let  A  Y«  =  a  ri, 

and  BVft  r=  a  r^  represent  their  velocities ;  join  V.  V^  cutting  A  B 
in  O ;  this  is  the  instantaneous  axis,  and  its  distance  from  the 
centre  or  moving  axis  of  the  pulley  is  obviously 


AB 


r,-n 


(2) 


2(n+'-.) 

The  motion  of  the  centre  of  the  pulley  is  the  same  with  that  of  a 


point  in  a  rope  wound  on  a  barrel  of  the  radius 


n-rj 


The  use  of 


the  contrivance  is  to  obtain  a  slow  motion  of  the  pulley  without 
using  a  small,  and  therefore  a  weak,  barrel. 

605.   c«mp«aBd  ScKWB.  —  (Fig.  225.)     On  the  same  axis  let 
there  be  two  screws  Si  S^,  and  Sa  Sj^  of  tlie  respective  pitches 


Fig.  225. 


Pi  and  Pa,  px  being  the  greater,  and  let  the  screws  in  the  first  in- 
stance be  both  right-handed  or  both  left-handed  Let  Ki  and  N« 
be  two  nuts,  fitted  on  the  two  screws  respectively.  When  the 
compound  screw  rotates  with  the  angular  velocity  a,  the  nuts  ap- 
proach towards  or  recede  from  each  other  with  the  relative  velocity, 


""       2T~" ' '^^"^ 
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Kg.  227. 


being  that  due  to  a  screw  whose  pitch  is  the  difference  of  the  two 
pitches  of  the  compound  screw.  (See  Article  382,  equatioii  1.) 
The  object  of  this  contrivance  is  to  obtain  the  slow  advanoe  due 
to  a  fine  pitch,  together  with  the  strength  of  large  threads. 

Fig.  226  represents  a  compound  screw  in  which  the  two  sciewB 
are  contrary-handed,  and  the  relative  velocity  of  the  nuts  l^i,  N^ 
is  that  due  to  the  sum  of  the  two  pitches ;  or,  as  these  are  tisoally 
equal,  to  double  the  pitch  of  each  screw.  This  combination  ia  used 
in  coupling  railway  carriages. 

506.  liink  MoUon. — Let  C  be  the  axis  of  the  shaft  of  a  steam 
engine,  C  T  the  crank, /the  connected  point  (see  Article  489)  of  the 

foTwao'd  eccentric  (which  is 
suited  to  move  the  slide 
valve  when  the  engine  moves 
forwards),  h  the  connected 
point  of  the  backward  eccer^ 
trie  (which  is  suited  to  move 
the  slide  valve  when  the 
engine  is  reversed),  fE  the 
forward  and  b  B  the  back- 
ward eccentric  rods,  FB  a 
piece  called  the  lirJcy  jointed  to  those  two  rods  at  F  and  B,  S  a 
slider,  which  is  capable  of  being  slid  to  and  fixed  at  dififerent 
positions  in  the  link,  and  to  which  the  slide  valve  I'od  is  jointed. 
Let  the  arrow  represent  the  direction  of  forward  rotation  of  the 
shaft,  and  at  the  instant  represented  in  the  figure,  let  the  piston 
be  at  one  end  of  its  stroke.  Let  L  L  be  a  line  showing  the  position 
in  which  the  crank  arm  of  an  eccentric  should  stand,  in  order  that 
the  middle  of  the  stroke  of  the  slide  valve  should  be  at  the  same 
instant  with  the  extremity  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston.  The  angle 
.^^  L  Cy*  is  the  angvlar  lead  or  advance  of  the  forward  eccentric, 
and  the  angle  .^r::  L  C  5  (usually  equal  to  the  former)  the  aaiguJUvr 
lead  or  advance  of  the  backward  eccentric. 

When  S  is  at  F,  the  engine  is  in  fvll  fomxird  gear^  the  motion 
of  the  slide  valve  being  governed  by  the  forward  eccentric  alone. 

The  stroke  or  throw  of  the  slide  valve  is  2  C/  and  its  lead  corre- 
sponds to  the  angle  .^^  L  Qf, 

When  S  is  at  B,  the  engine  is  in  full  backward  gear,  the  motion 
of  the  slide  valve  being  governed  by  the  backward  eccentric  alone. 

The  stroke  or  throw  of  the  slide  valve  is  2  C  6  (usually  =  2  C /), 
and  its  lead  corresponds  to  the  angle  .^  L  C  6  (usually  =  .^  L  Ofy, 
When  S  is  at  A,  the  engine  is  in  mid  gear,  the  velocity  of  the 
valve  rod  at  each  instant  being  a  mean  between  those  which  it 
would  receive  &om  ei\3ier  ecceiitnA  oe^nxately. 
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The  lead  corresponds  to  90°,  or  a  quarter  of  a  revolatioiL     The 

throw  is  nearly,  though  not  exactly,  =  2  C  a,  a  being  the  middle 
of  the  straight  line  /6. 

To  find  exactly  the  motions  of  the  slide  yalve  for  different  posi- 
tions of  the  slider  S,  it  is  best  to  draw  a  diagram  to  a  scale,  repre- 
senting the  positions  of  the  eccentrics,  rods,  and  link,  for  a  series 
of  angular  positions  of  the  crank  (usually  dividing  a  revolution  into 
24  equal  angles) ;  and  the  correspondiiig  series  of  positions  of  S 
when  fixed  at  various  points  in  the  link.  Several  examples  of 
this  process  are  given  in  Mr.  D.  £1.  Clark's  treatise  on  Bailway 
Machinery. 

A  useful  approximatum  to  the  motions  of  the  valve,  when  the 

rods  are  long  compared  with  the  link,  is  got  by  dividing  the  line 

yb  at  «  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  S  divides  F  B,  and  c«n^ 

sidering  the  motion  of  the  valve  as  produced  by  the  crank  C  8 ; 

so  that  the  throw  is  approximately  2  C «,  and  the  lead  approxi- 
mately .^  L  C  «. 

507.  Parallel  Hatiaaa  are  jointed  combinations  of  linkwork, 
designed  to  guide  the  motion  of  a  reciprocating  piece,  such  as  the 
piston  rod  of  a  steam  engine,  either  exactly  or  approximately  in  a 
straight  line,  in  order  to  avoid  the  friction  which  attends  the  use 
of  straight  guides.  Four  kinds  of  parallel  motion  will  now  be 
described : — 

L  An  Exact  ParaUd  iHatian,  believed  to  have  been  first  proposed 
by  Mr.  Scott  Kussell,  is  represented  in  fig.  228.  The  same  parts 
of  the  mechanism  are  marked  with  the 
same  letters,  and  different  successive 
positions  are  indicated  by  numerals 
affixed.  The  lever  CT  turns  about 
the  fixed  centre  C,  and  carries,  jointed  p^^cC 
to  its  other  end,  the  barer  link  P  T  Q, 
in  which  PT  =  TQ  =  CT.  The  point 
Q  is  jointed  to  a  slider  which  slides  in 
guides  along  the  straight  line  C  Q. 
From  Q  draw  Q D  J- CQ,  cutting  CT 
produced  in  D;  then  by  Article  488,  D  is  the  instantaneous  axis 
of  the  linlr ;  and  because  D  P  [|  C  Q,  the  motion  of  P,  which  is 
-1-  D  P,  is  always  JL  C  Q  j  that  is  to  say,  the  point  P  moves  in  the 
straight  line  Pi  C  Ps,  -^  C  Q.  In  a  steam  engine,  a  pair  of  the 
combinations  here  shown  are  used,  one  at  each  side  of  the  cylinder; 
and  the  pair  of  bars  P  Q  are  jointed  at  their  extremities  P  to  the 
head  of  the  piston  rod.     The  distance  through  which  Q  slides  at 

each  single  stroke  of  the  piston^  of  the  length  Pi  P3  ==  S^  is  given 
by  the  equation 


Fig.  228. 
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2QiQ2=2{pQ->y/p-^-|',| ,....(1) 

and  is  small  compared  with  the  length  of  stroke  of  the  piston. 

IL  An  Appr«ziHHue  Parallel  Oi^ttoa,  somewhat  resembling  the 
preceding,  is  obtained  by  guiding  the  link  P  Q  entirely  hy  means 
of  oscillating  levers,  instead  of  by  a  lever  and  a  slida  To  find  the 
length  and  fiie  position  of  the  axis  of  one  of  those  levers,  e  t,  select 
any  convenient  point,  t,  in  the  link  P  Q,  and  lay  down  on  a  drawing 
the  extreme  and  middle  positions,  f|,  ^,  ^,  of  that  point,  corre- 
sponding to  the  extreme  and  middle  positions  of  the  hnk  P  Q.  The 
centre  c  of  a  circle  traversing  those  three  points  will  be  the  required 
axis  of  the  lever,  and  c  t  will  be  its  length ;  and  if  the  link  P  Q  is 
guided  by  two  such  levers,  the  extreme  and  middle  positions  of  P 
will  be  in  one  straight  line,  and  the  other  positions  of  that  point 
very  nearly  in  one  straight  line. 

III.    Watt's  Approadmate  Parallel  HaUaa. — In  fig.  229,  let  C  T, 

c  t,  be  a  pair  of  levers,  connected  by  a  link  T  t,  and  oscillating  about 


Fig.  22S). 


the  axes  C,  e,  between  the  positions  marked  1  and  3.     Let  the 

middle  positions  of  the  levers,  C  T],  c  ^,  be  parallel  to  each  other. 

It  13  required  to  find  a  point  P  in  the  link  T  t,  such,  that  its  middle 

position  Pa,  and  its  extreme  ^si\Ko\^'?v^"5^,^lkaII  be  in  the  same 
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Htraight  line  perpendicular  to  C  T„  c  ^  and  so  to  place  the  axes  C,  e, 
on  the  lines  C  Tj,  c  t2,  that  the  path  of  P,  between  the  positions 
P],  P,,  Ps,  shall  be  as  near  as  possible  to  a  straight  line. 

The  axes  C,  c,  are  to  be  so  placed,  that  the  middle  M  of  the 
versed  sine  V  T^  and  the  middle  m  of  the  versed  sine  i;  ^  of  the 

respective  arcs  whose  equal  chords  Ti  Tj  =  *i  ^3  represent  the  stroke, 
may  each  be  in  the  line  of  stroke  M  m.  Then  T^  and  T3  will  be  as 
far  to  one  side  of  that  line  as  T2  is  to  the  other,  and  t^  and  ^  will 
be  as  far  to  the  latter  side  of  the  same  line  as  ^  is  to  the  former; 
consequently,  the  two  extreme  positions  of  the  link,  T^  f^,  Tg  ^,  are 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  inclined  to  M  m  at  the  same  angle  in 
one  direction  that  the  middle  position  of  the  link  Tj  ^  is  inclined 
to  that  line  in  the  other  direction;  and  the  three  intersections 
Pi  P,  P3,  are  at  the  same  point  on  the  link. 

The  position  of  the  point  P  on  the  link  is  found  by  the  following 
proportional  equation : — 


T  <  :  P  T  :  P « 


::TY  +  tv  :TY  :tv 


.(2.) 


:  :  CM.  +  cm  :  cm  :CM 

The  positions  of  the  point  P  in  the  link,  intermediate  between  its 
middle  and  extreme  positions,  are  near  enough  to  a  straight  line 
for  practical  purposes.     When  there  are  given,  the  axes  C,  c,  the 

line  of  stroke  Pi  Pj  Pj,  the  length  of  stroke  P^  Pj  =  S,  and  the  per- 
pendicular distance  M  m  between  the  middle  positions  of  the  two 
levers,  the  following  equations  serve  to  compute  the  lengths  of  the 
levers  and  link  : — 

gj  g2 

Versed  sines,  T  V  = 


8CM' 


tv=i  -= 


8cm 


Levers, 


Link, 


TV     - 
2 


CTz=CM  +  =^',  ct  =  cm  +  -^ 


t  V ; 
2 


t7  =  >,/{m^'  +  <I^±M*} 


(3.) 


IV.  Watt's  Pamiiel  ]n«ti«ii  HodMed  by  having  the  guided  point 
P  in  the  prolongation  of  the  link  T  t  beyond  its  connected  points, 
instead  of  between  those  points,  is  represented  by  ^g,  230.  In  this 
case,  the  centres  of  the  two  levers  are  at  the  same  side  of  the  link, 
instead  of  at  opposite  sides,  the  shorter  lever  being  the  farther  firom 
the  guided  point  P;  and  the  equations  2  and  3  are  modified  as 
follows : — 
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B^ments  of  the  link,  TtiVTiTt 


:  .tv  —  TY  :TV  :tv 


Yersed  sines, 

Levers, 
link. 


:  :  C M  —  cm  :  cm  :  CM. 

S«        —       S' 


.(4) 


8CM 


8cm 


ji  It 


T< 


=V( 


M7/i»-t 


(<<?  — TY)' 
4 


}■ 


...(5.) 


This  parallel  motion  is  used  in  some  marine  engines,  in  a  position 
inverted  with  respect  to  that  in  the  figure,  P  being  the  upper,  and 
i  the  lower  end  of  the  link. 


Fig.  231. 

When  Watt's  parallel  motion  (IIL) 
is  applied  to  steam  engines  with  beams, 
it  is  more  usual  to  guide  the  air  pump 
rod  than  the  piston  rod  directly  by 
means  of  the  point  P.  The  head  of 
the  piston  rod  is  guided  by  being  con- 
nected with  that  point  by  means  of  a 
jHvraJUdogromi  of  bars,  shown  in  fig.  231. 
c  is  the  axis  of  motion  of  the  boun  of 
the  engine,  ctA.  one  arm  of  that  beam, 
C  T  a  lever  called  the  radius  bar  or 
bridle  rod,  T  t  &  link  called  the  back 
link,  CT,  ctf  and  T  t,  form  the  com- 
bination already  described  (III.)>  fi^<^ 
shown  in  fig.  229;  and  the  point  P,  found  as  already  shown,  is 
guided  in  a  vertical  line,  almost  exactly  straight.    The  total  lengtli 

of  the  beam  arm,  c  A,  is  fixed.  Vj  V!)[x&  ^tcs^xNi^TL 


Fig.  280. 
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TtiTt:  :C1:CA; (6.) 

thatiBytAisTeiynearljathirdpToportional  toCT  andct.   Draw 
A  B  II  T  £,  and  crB  intersecting  it;  then  from  the  proportion  6  it 

follows  that  A£  =  T^     ABis  the  main  li/nls,  hy  the  lower  end 

of  which,  B,  the  head  of  the  piston  rod  is  guided.    B  T  =  and  1 1  tA. 
is  the  pa/ralld  boTy  by  which  the  main  and  back  links  are  connected 

c  B      e  A. 
P  moves  sensibly  in  a  straight  line;  •=^  =  -=-  is  a  constant  ratio; 

c  P       ct 

therefore  B  moves  sensibly  in  a  straight  line  parallel  to  that  in 

which  P  moves. 

A  paraUdogrobm  analogous  to  A  B  T  <  may  also  be  combined  with 
the  parallel  motion  I Y. 

608,  SpicycUc  TraiM. — ^The  term  epicydic  train  is  used  by  Mr. 
Willis  to  denote  a  train  of  wheels  carried  by  an  arm,  and  having 
certain  rotations  relatively  to  that  arm,  which  itself  rotate&  The 
arm  may  either  be  driven  by  the  wheels,  or  assist  in  driving  them. 
The  comparative  motions  of  the  wheels  and  of  the  arm  relatively  to 
each  other  and  to  the  frame,  and  the  aggregate  paths  traced  by 
points  in  the  wheels,  are  determined  by  the  principles  of  the  com- 
position of  rotations,  already  explained  in  Articles  385  to  395. 


1 


PART  V. 


PRmCIPLES  OF  DYNAMICS. 


509.  iMriatan  •€  the  Sabtiect. — The  Science  of  Dynamics,  wLicli 
treats  of  the  relations  between  the  motions  of  bodies  and  the  forces 
acting  amongst  them,  may  be  divided  into  two  primary  divisions, 
according  as  it  has  reference  to  balanced  forces  and  uniform  motions, 
or  to  unbalanced  forces  and  varying  motiona  A  secondaiy  mode 
of  dividing  the  subject  is  founded  on  the  distinction  between  ques- 
tions respecting  the  motions  of  masses  which  are  either  insensibly 
small,  or  which,  being  of  sensible  magnitude,  have  motions  of  trans- 
lation only, — questions  respecting  the  motions  of  rigid  bodies  and 
rigidly  connected  systems  which  rotate, — and  questions  respecting 
the  motions  of  pliable  bodies  and  of  fluids.  The  dynamics  of  fluids 
has  received  the  special  name  of  hydrodynamics.  It  is  a  branch  of 
mechanics  so  extensive  in  its  applications,  and  depending  so  much 
in  its  details  upon  special  experiments,  as  to  require  a  separate 
work  for  its  full  exposition ;  nevertheless,  in  the  present  treatise 
its  fundamental  principles  will  be  set  forth  in  their  proper 
place. 

The  dynamical  principles  of  the  motions  of  rotating  rigid  bodies, 
of  pliable  bodies,  and  of  fluids,  are  deduced  from  those  of  the  motions 
of  rigid  bodies  having  motions  of  simple  translation,  by  conceiving 
the  bodies  under  consideration  to  be  divided  into  indefinitely  small 
molecules  or  particles,  so  that  the  laws  of  the  motion  of  each  mole- 
cule shall  difler  from  those  of  a  body  having  a  motion  of  simple 
translation  to  an  extent  less  than  any  given  diflerence.  It  is  to 
such  indefinitely  small  molecules  that  the  term  physical  jxnnt, 
already  mentioned  in  Article  7,  is  applied. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  laws  of  the  relations  between  the 
motions  of  a  so-called  physical  point,  and  the  forces  acting  on  it, 
are  the  foundation  of  the  science  of  dynamics  ;  and  the  same  laws 
are  applicable  to  a  rigid  body  in  which  every  point  moves  in  the 
same  manner  at  the  same  instant;  that  is  to  say,  which  has  a 
motion  of  translation,  as  defined  in  Article  369. 
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The  subjects  to  which  the  principles  of  dynamics  relate  will 
therefore  he  classed  in  the  following  manner : — 

L  Uniform  Motion. 
IL  Varied  Translation  of  Points  and  Kigid  Bodies. 

III.  notations  of  Bigid  Bodies. 

IV.  Motions  of  Pliable  Bodies. 
V.  Motions  of  Fluids. 


CHAPTER  L 

ON  UNIFGBM  MOTION  UNDER  BALANCED  F0BCB& 

510.  Ftm  Iaw  of  niortoB. — A  body  tmder  the  action  of  no  fmve, 
or  of  balanced /orceSy  m  either  at  rest,  or  moves  uniformlt/.  (Uniform 
motion  has  been  defined  in  Article  354.) 

Such  is  the  first  law  of  motion  as  usually  stated ;  but  in  that 
statement  is  implied  something  more  than  the  literal  meaning  of 
the  words ;  for  it  is  understood,  that  the  rest  or  motion  of  the  body 
to  which  the  law  refers,  is  its  rest  or  motion  relatively  to  cmother 
body  which  is  also  under  the  action  of  no  force,  or  of  balanced  forces. 
Unless  this  implied  condition  be  fulfilled,  the  law  is  not  tme. 
Therefore  the  complete  and  explicit  statement  of  the  first  law  of 
motion  is  as  follows : — 

If  a  pair  of  bodies  be  each  under  the  action  of  no  force,  or  qf 
balanced  forces,  the  motion  of  each  of  those  bodies  relatively  to  the 
other  is  either  none  or  uniform. 

The  first  law  of  motion  has  been  learned  by  experience  and 
observation  :  not  directly,  for  the  circumstances  supposed  in  it 
never  occur ;  but  indirectly,  from  the  fiict  that  its  consequences, 
when  it  is  taJcen  in  conjunction  with  other  laws,  are  in  accordance 
with  all  the  phenomena  of  the  motions  of  bodies. 

The  first  law  of  motion  may  be  regarded  as  a  consequence  of  the 
definitions  of  force  and  of  balance  (Articles  12,  13) :  at  the  same 
time  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  framing  of  those  definitions  has 
been  guided  by  experimental  knowledge. 

511.  jsir«rt|  BcsisuiBcei  lAtcnU  Force. — Let  F  denote  a  force 
applied  to  a  moving  point,  and  B  the  angle  made  by  the  direction 
of  that  force  with  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  point.  Then, 
bjr  the  principles  of  Article  57,  the  force  F  may  be  resolved  into 

two  rectangular  componentB)  one  olon^^  and  the  other  acrossi,  the 
^'~^oii  of  motion  of  the  pomt,  nto.  \ — 


'3rt»- 


■1 
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The  direct  force,  F  cos  f. 
The  lateral  force,  F  sin  f, 

A  direct  force  is  further  distinguished,  according  as  it  acts  tvith  or 
against  the  motion  of  the  point  (that  is,  according  as  tf  is  acute  or 
obtuse),  by  the  name  of  effitrt,  or  of  resistance,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Hence  each  force  applied  to  a  moving  point  may  be  thus  decom- 
posed: — 

Effort,  P  =  Fcos  tf,  if^is  acute ; 

Eesista/nce,   R  =  F  cos  («■  —  (/)  if  3  in  obtuse ;  ^ (1.) 

Lateral  force,  Q  =  F  sin  tf. 

512.  The  Canditioaa  of  Uniform  MoUon  of  a  pair  of  points  are, 
that  the  forces  applied  to  each  of  them  shall  balance  each  other ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  lateral  forces  applied  to  each  point  shall 
balance  each  other,  a/nd  that  the  efforts  applied  to  each  point  shall 
halcmce  the  resistances. 

The  direction  of  a  force  being,  as  stated  in  Article  20,  that  of 
the  motion  which  it  tends  to  produce,  it  is  evident  that  the  balance 
of  lateral  forces  is  the  condition  of  uniformity  of  direction  of  motion, 
that  is,  of  motion  in  a  straight  line ;  and  that  the  balance  of  efforts 
and  resistances  is  the  condition  oi  uniformity  of  velocity, 

513.  w«k  consists  in  moving  against  resistance.  The  work  is 
said  to  be  performed,  and  the  resistance  overcome.  Work  is  mea- 
sured by  the  product  of  the  resistance  into  the  distance  through 
which  its  point  of  application  is  moved.  The  unit  of  work  com- 
monly used  in  Britain  is  a  resistance  of  one  pound  overcome  through 
a  distance  of  one  foot,  and  is  called  2>.  foot-pound, 

514.  Energf  means  capacity  for  performing  work.  The  energy  of 
an  effort,  or  potential  energy,  is  measured  by  the  product  of  the 
effort  into  the  distance  through  which  its  point  ot  application  is 
capable  of  being  moved.  The  unit  of  energy  is  the  same  with  the 
unit  of  work. 

When  the  point  of  application  of  an  effort  has  been  moved  through 
a  given  distance,  energy  is  said  to  have  been  exerted  to  an  amount 
expressed  by  the  product  of  the  effort  into  the  distance  through 
which  its  point  of  application  has  been  moved. 

515.  Energy  and  Work  •€  Tarylng  Forces. — If  an  effort  has  dif- 
ferent magnitudes  during  different  portions  of  the  motion  of  its 
point  of  application  through  a  given  distance,  let  each  different 
magnitude  of  the  effort  P  be  miiltiplied  by  the  length  a*  of  the 
corresponding  portion  of  the  path  of  the  point  of  application ;  the 
sum 

2    Pa* (1.) 

is  the  whole  enei^gy  exerted.      If  fhe  eSox^i  'vwcis^  \s^  YoaewSs^ 
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degrees,  the  energy  exerted  is  the  integral  or  limit  towards  which 
that  sum  approaches  continually,  as  the  divisions  of  the  path  are 
made  smaller  and  more  numerous,  and  is  expressed  by 


/ 


Tds (2.) 


Similar  processes  are  applicable  to  the  finding  of  the  work  per- 
formed in  overcoming  a  varying  resistance.  As  to  integration  in 
general,  see  Article  81. 

516.  A  ]iriiam«met«r  •r  Indicator  is  an  instrument  which  mea- 
sures and  records  the  energy  exerted  by  an  effort.  It  usually  con- 
sists essentially,  first,  of  a  piece  of  paper  moving  with  a  velocity 
proportional  to  that  of  the  point  of  application  of  the  effort,  and 
having  a  straight  line  marked  on  it  parallel  to  its  direction  of 
motion,  called  the  zero  line ;  and  secondly,  of  a  spring,  acted  upon 
and  bent  by  the  effort,  and  carrying  a  pencil  whose  perpendicular 
distance  from  the  zero  line,  as  regulated  by  the  bendmg  of  the 
spring,  is  proportional  to  the  effort.  The  pencil  traces  on  the  piece 
of  paper  a  line  like  that  in  fig.  24  of  Article  81,  such  that  its  ordir 

note  EF,  perpendicular  to  the  zero  line  OX  at  a  given  point, 
represents  the  effort  P  for  the  corresponding  point  in  the  path  of 
the  point  of  application  of  the  effort ;  and  the  curea  between  tux> 

ordtTiateSf  such  as  A  C  D  B,  represents  the  energy  exerted,  j  Tds, 

for  the  corresponding  portion,  A  B,  of  the  path  of  the  point  of 
application  of  the  effort. 

517.  The  Kncrgr  and  Work  mf  Fluid  ProMore  may  be  expressed 
as  follows  : — Let  A  denote  the  projection  on  a  plcme  perpendwula/r 
to  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  moving  body,  of  that  portion  of  the 
body's  surface  to  which  the  pre§sure  is  applied,  p  the  intensity  of 
the  pressure  in  units  of  force  per  unit  of  area  (Article  86),  and  a  * 
the  distance  through  which  the  body  is  moved  in  a  given  interval 
of  time ;  then  during  that  interval,  the  energy  exert«d  by,  or  work 
performed  against,  the  fiuid  pressure,  according  as  it  acts  with  or 
against  the  motion,  is  given  by  the  formula 

P  •  Atf  (or  R-  A«)=j9  A  •  A«=^' aY;..... (1.) 

where  aT  is  the  volume  of  the  space  swept  through  by  the  portion 
of  the  body's  surface  which  is  pressed  upon,  during  the  given 
interval  of  time. 

518.  The  ConMrmtlon  of  Energy^  in  the  case  of  uniform  motion, 
means  the  fact,  that  the  enej^y  exerted  is  eqrial  to  tlve  work  perform/ed; 
and  18  a  consequence  of  the  first  law  of  motion,  as  is  shown  by  the 
consideration  of  the  foWomTig  cafies : — 

Case  1.  For  the  forces  octiug  ou  a  svagU  -pcAnra,  >iJcka  \^tm<5.v^lQ  is 
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frelf-evident;  for  as  the  effort  applied  to  the  point  balances  the 
resistance,  the  products  of  these  forces  into  the  distance  traversed 
by  the  point  in  any  interval  must  be  equal;  that  is, 

P  •  A*  =  R  •  Aff (1.) 

Case  2.  For  the  forces  acting  an  any  system  of  balanced  points, 
the  principle  must  be  true,  because  it  is  true  for  those  acting  on 
each  single  point  of  the  system.     This  is  expressed  as  follows  : — 

2PA5  =  2RAa (2.) 

Case  3.  When  a  system  of  points  are  rigidly  connected,  so  that 
their  relative  positions  do  not  sdter,  there  is  neither  energy  exerted 
nor  work  performed  by  the  forces  which  act  amongst  the  points  of 
the  system  themselves;  and  therefore,  from  case  2  it  follows,  that  the 
principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy  is  true  of  the  forces  adding 
between  the  points  of  the  system  and  eodsmal  bodies. 

Symbolically,  let  the  efforts  acting  amongst  the  points  of  the 
system  be  denoted  by  P„  the  resistances  by  Kj ;  the  efforts  acting 
between  the  points  of  the  system  and  external  bodies  by  Pf,  and 
the  resistances  by  E^     Then  by  case  2, 

2(Pi  +  P2)A«  =  2-(R,  +  igA,; 

but  by  the  condition  of  rigidity, 

2    Pi  Aa  =  0;  2R^A«  =  0; 
therefore, 

sPa  A«=2R^  A« (3.) 

Case  4.  The  same  principle  is  demonstrable  in  the  same  manner, 
for  the  forces  acting  between  external  bodies  and  the  points  of  a 
system  so  connected,  that  though  not  absolutely  rigid,  they  do  not 
vary  their  relative  positions  in  the  directions  in  which  the  internal 
forces  of  the  system  act  Such  is  the  ideal  condition  in  which  a 
train  of  mechsmism  would  be,  if  no  resistance  arose  from  the  mode 
of  connection  of  the  pieces. 

519.  The  Principle  of  vivcoal  VelocitiM  is  the  name  given  to  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy  to  the 
determination  of  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  amongst  the  forces 
externally  applied  to  any  connected  system  of  points.  That  appli- 
cation is  effected  in  the  following  manner  : — ^Let  F  be  any  one  of 
the  externally  applied  forces  in  question.  The  conditions  of  equili- 
briimi  are  those  of  imiform  motion.  Conceive  the  points  of  the 
system  to  be  moving  with  imiform  velocities  in  any  manner  which 
is  consistent  with  the  absence  of  all  exertion  of  energy  and  i^Tfew:- 
mance  of  work  by  their  mutual  or  in^rnaX  iorcfts^    ^jR^^-o^ofc*^^ 
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velocity,  or  any  number  proportional  to  the  velocity,  of  the  point 
to  which  the  external  force  E  is  applied,  and  B  the  angle  between 
the  direction  of  that  force  and  the  direction  of  motion  of  its  point 
of  application.  Then  from  cases  3  and  4  of  the  principle  of  the 
conservation  of  energy,  it  follows  that  the  condition  of  equilibrium 
amongst  the  forces  F  is 

aFt;co8tf  =  0; (1.) 

attention  being  paid  to  the  principle,  that  cos  #  is<  ^    ..      > 

when  ^  is  *{  1.x  f  •  The  same  principle  may  be  otherwise  ex- 
pressed thus :  let  t7  be  the  virtual  velocity  of  any  point  to  which  an 
effort  P  is  applied,  u  the  virtual  velocity  of  any  point  to  which  a 
resistance  B  is  applied;  then 

S'Pt7=2'Rw (2.) 

The  principle  thus  expressed  is  called  that  of  virttud  velocities^ 
because  the  velocities  denoted  by  v  are  merely  velocities  which  the 
points  of  the  system  might  have. 

As  the  proportions  of  the  several  velocities  v  are  all  that  are 
required  in  using  this  principle,  it  enables  the  conditions  of  equili- 
brium of  the  forces  applied  to  any  body  or  machine  to  be  found,  so 
soon  as  the  comparative  velocities  of  the  points  of  application  of 
those  forces  have  been  determined  by  means  of  the  principles  of 
cinematics,  and  of  the  theory  of  mechanism ;  and  every  proposition 
which  has  been  proved  in  Parts  III.  and  IV.  of  tins  treatise, 
respecting  the  comparative  velocities  of  points  in  a  body  or  in  a 
train  of  mechanism,  can  at  once  be  converted  into  a  proposition 
respecting  the  equilibrium  of  forces  applied  to  those  points  in  given 
directiona 

520.  Eaerg7  af  Compoanu  Force*  and  OioUoMa. — Let  the  motion 
^  «  of  a  point  in  a  given  interval  of  time  make  angles,  •,  fi,  y,  with 
three  rectangular  axes;  then 

A  8  *  cos  «,  A  9  *  cos  fi,  AS'  cos  y, 

are  the  three  components  of  that  motion.  To  that  point  let  there 
be  applied  a  force  P,  making  with  the  same  axes  the  angles  «',  /8',  y', 
so  that  its  rectangular  components  are 

F  •  cos  «',  F  •  cos  /8',  F  •  cos  y . 

Then  multiplying  each  component  of  the  motion  by  the  component 
of  the  force  in  its  own  direction,  there  are  found  the  three  quantitii 
of  energy  exerted. 
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.'. 


(1.) 


,  F  '  A«  '  COS  «cos«  j 

F  *  A  «  -  008  i9  cos  /S*; 
P  •  A  «  •  008  y  cos  y'; 

and  the  sum  of  those  three  qiiantities  ci  energy  is  the  whole  energy 
exerted.     Now  it  is  well  known^  that 

cos  «  cos  «'  +  008  |3  cos  /S*  +  cos  y  cos  y*  =  cos  ^, 

0  being  the  angle  between  the  directions  Of  the  force  and  of  the 
motion;  so  that  the  addition  of  the  three  quantities  of  energy  in 
the  formnlsB  1  gives  for  the  whole  energy  exerted,  simply 

P  '  A  «  •  cos  ^, 

as  in  former  examples;  and  similar  remarks  apply  to  work  per- 
formed. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

ON  THE  YABIED  TRANSLATION  OF  POINTS  AND  RIGID  BODIES. 

Section  1. — D^nUiona. 

521.  The  MaM,  or  laertia,  of  a  body,  is  a  quantity  proportional  to 
the  unbalanced  force  which  is  required  in  order  to  produce  a  given 
definite  change  in  the  motion  of  the  body  in  a  given  interval  of  time. 

It  is  known  that  the  weight  of  a  body,  that  is,  the  attraction 
between  it  and  the  earth,  at  a  fixed  locality  on  the  earth's  sur&oe, 
acting  imbalanced  on  the  body  for  a  fixed  interval  of  time  {e^  g., 
for  a  second),  produces  a  change  in  the  body's  motion,  which  is  the 
same  for  all  bodies  whatsoever.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  fiUMset 
ofaU  bodies  ao'e  proportional  to  Uveir  vseiylUs  at  a  given  locality  on 
tlie  eartJCs  surface. 

This  fact  has  been  learned  by  experiment ;  but  it  can  also  be 
shown  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  permanent  existence  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  for  if  the  gravity  of  all  bodies  whatsoever  were  not  propor- 
tional to  their  respective  masses,  it  would  not  produce  similar  and 
equal  changes  of  motion  in  all  bodies  which  arrive  at  similar  posi- 
tions with  respect  to  other  bodies,  and  the  different  parts  which 
make  up  stars  and  systems  would  not  accompany  each  other  in  their 
motions,  never  departing  beyond  certain  limits,  but  would  be  dis- 
persed and  reduced  to  chaos.  Neither  an  imponderable  body,  nor 
a  body  whose  gravity,  as  comj)ared  with  its  mass,  differs  in  the 
slightest  conceivable  degree  from  that  of  other  bodies,  can  belong 
to  the  system  of  the  imiverse.* 

522.  The  Centre  ef  lUaM  of  a  body  is  its  centre  of  gravity,  found 
in  the  manner  explained  in  Part  I.,  Chapter  V.,  Section  1. 

523.  The  mLomentiim  of  a  body  means,  the  product  of  its  mass 
into  its  velocity  relatively  to  some  point  assumed  as  fixed.  The 
momentimi  of  a  body,  like  its  velocity,  can  be  resolved  into  com- 
ponents, rectangular  or  otherwise,  in  the  manner  already  explained 
for  motions  in  Part  III.,  Chapter  L 

524.  The  Resnitant  niomentam  of  a  system  of  bodies  is  the  re- 
sultant of  their  separate  momenta,  compounded  as  if  they  were 
motions  or  statical  couples. 

*  See  the  Kev.  Di.  VTbeNvelVs  demoiiatratioxi  "  that  all  matter  gravitates.** 
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iEM.  The  momefntum  of  a  system  of  bodies  is  the  same  as  if 
masses  were  concerUrated  at  the  ceiUre  of  gra/mty  of  the  sys- 
mceive  the  velocity  of  each  of  the  bodies  to  be  resolved 
ee  rectangular  components.  Consider  all  the  component 
s  parallel  to  one  of  the  rectangular  directions.  These  are 
}  of  variation  of  the  perpendicular  distances  of  the  bodies 
ertain  plane.  If  the  mass  of  each  of  the  bodies  be  multi- 
its  distance  from  a  certain  plane,  the  products  added,  and 
divided  by  the  sum  of  the  masses,  the  result  is  the  distance 
jntre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  system  from  that  plane ;  there- 
ihe  component  velocity  of  each  of  the  bodies  in  a  direction 
icular  to  that  plane  be  multiplied  by  the  mass  of  the  body, 
of  such  products  for  all  the  bodies  of  the  system  will  be 
uct  of  the  entire  mass  of  the  system  into  the  velocity  of  its 
f  gravity  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  plane  in  ques- 
that  this  product  is  one  of  the  three  rectangular  com- 
of  the  resultant  momentum  of  the  system  of  bodies ;  and 
e  may  be  proved  for  the  other  rectangular  components. 
3d  sjnnbolically,  let  tt,  »,  te?,  be  the  three  rectangular  com- 
of  the  velocity  of  any  mass,  m,  belonging  to  a  system  of 
md  u^  t?Q,  w^  the  rectangular  components  of  the  velocity 
jntre  of  gravity  of  that  system  of  bodies ;  then 


(1.) 


Vq'  im  =  2  '  mv; 
Wf^'  2m  =  2  'mw. 

JLABY,     The  resultant  momentum  of  a  system  of  bodies  rdor 
their  common  centre  of  gravity  is  noHdng  ;  that  is  to  say, 


(2.) 


TariatioBs  and  DeTlatlons  of  lIIoiiieBtvm  are  the  products 
lass  of  a  body  into  the  rates  of  variation  of  its  velocity  and 
n  of  its  direction,  found  as  explained  in  Part  IIL,  Chapter 
on  3. 

Impulse  is  the  product  of  an  unbalanced  force  into  the  tima 
which  it  acts  unbalanced,  and  can  be  resolved  and  com- 
l  exactly  like  force.  If  F  be  a  force,  and  «?«  an  interval  of 
ring  which  it  acts  unbalanced,  Ydt\R  the  impulse  exerted 
force  during  that  time.  The  impulse  of  an  unbalanced 
an  unit  of  time  is  the  magnitude  of  the  force  itself 

Impulae,  AccelemtlBg,  Retardlngt  DoflectiBy. — Correspond- 

he  resolution  of  a  force  applied  to  a  moving  body  into  effort 
ance,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  lateral  stress,  as  exi^laixL^voL 


;|(i-; 
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Article  511,  there  is  a  resolution  of  impulse  into  aoceleratiBg  or 
retarding  impulse,  which  acts  with  or  against  the  body's  motion, 
and  deflecting  impulse,  which  acts  across  the  direction  of  the  body's 
motion.  Thus  if  ^,  as  before,  be  the  angle  which  the  nnbalanoed 
force  F  makes  with  the  body's  path  during  an  indefinitely  short 
interval,  dt,' 

T  dt  =  F  cos  f  '  dt  18  accderating  impulse  if  ^  is  acute  ; 

'Rdt  =  ¥coa{'r  —  f^'dtia  retarding  impidse  if  ^  is  obtuse ;  ^ (1.) 

Qdt  =  ¥sm  ^dt  is  deflecting  impulse. 

528.  Relations  between  ImpnlAe,  Energy*  and  Work. — If  V  be  the 

mean  velocity  of  a  moving  body  during  the  interval  dt  of  the  action 
of  the  unbalanced  force  F,  then  d8:=vdtiB  the  distance  described 
by  that  body ;  and  according  as  ^  is  acute  or  obtuse,  there  is  either 
energy  exerted  on  the  body  by  the  accelercUing  impulse  to  the  amount 

Pf^5  =  Fv  COS4'  dt;  (1.) 

or  work  performed  by  the  body  against  the  reta/rding  impvlee  to  the 
amoTint 

"Rda  =  Fv  cos  (x~^  •  dt (2.) 

Section  2. — Law  of  Varied  Translation. 

529.  Second  l<nw  of  ]iloiion. — Change  of  Tnomerdwn  is  propor- 
tional to  the  impulse  producing  ii.  In  this  statement,  as  in  that  of 
the  first  law  of  motion,  Article  510,  it  is  implied  that  the  motion 
of  the  moving  body  under  consideration  is  referred  to  a  fixed  point 
or  body  whose  motion  is  uniform.  In  questions  of  applied  me- 
chanics, the  motion  of  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface  may  be  treated 
as  uniform  without  sensible  error  in  practice.  The  units  of  mass 
and  of  force  may  be  so  adapted  to  each  other  as  to  make  change  of 
momentum  equal  to  the  impulse  producing  it,  (See  Articles  531, 
532.  ^ 

530.  General  Kqnatlons  of  Drnanftlca. — To   express   the   Second 

law  of  motion  algebraically,  two  methods  may  be  followed :  the 
first  method  being  to  resolve  the  change  of  momentum  into  direct 
variation  and  deviation,  and  the  impulse  into  direct  and  deflecting 
impulse ;  and  the  second  method  being  to  resolve  both  the  change 
of  momentum  and  the  impulse  into  components  parallel  to  three 
rectangular  axes. 

First  method,  m  being  the  mass  of  the  body,  v  its  velocity,  and 
r  the  radius  of  curvature  of  its  path,  it  follows  from  Articles  361 
and  362  that  the  rate  of  direct  variation  of  its  momentum  is 

dv  d's 

'^di^'^'dT^'' 
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and  froin^  Articles  363  and  364,  that  the  rate  of  deviation  of  its 
momentum  is 

r 

Equating  these  respectively  to  the  direct  and  lateral*  impulse  per 
unit  of  time,  exerted  by  an  unbalanced  force  F,  making  an  angle  ^ 
with  the  direction  of  the  body's  motion,  we  find  the  two  following 
equations : — 

Por  -Rr=Fc08^  =  W-vT  =  wi-,-:?; (1.) 


dt 


dt'' 


mv 


Q  =  F8in/=-j^ (2.) 

The  radius  of  curvature  r  is  in  the  direction  of  the  deviating  force  Q. 

SecoTid  method.     As  in  Article  366,  let  the  velocity  of  the  body 

d  X   d  11  d  z 
be  resolved  into  three  rectangular  components,  -y-,  -,^,  — ;  so  that 

the  three  component  rates  of  variation  of  its  momentum  are 

d'x        d^y        d*z 

Also  let  the  unbalanced  foi'ce  F,  making  the  angles  «,  fi,  y,  with 
the  axes  of  co-ordinates,  and  its  impulse  per  unit  of  time,  be 
resolved  into  three  components,  F„  F,,  F^     Then  we  obtain 

F,  =  F  cos  «  =  m 


F,  =  F  cos  /3 


F,  =  F  cos  y  =  m 


d^  ' 
d^y 

—  m.   — --^* 
dt*' 

d'z 


dt 


1^    3 


(3) 


three  equations,  which  are  substantially  identical  with  the  equa- 
tions 1  and  2. 

531.  Mwum  !■  Terms  of  Weight. — A  body's  own  weight,  acting 
unbalanced  on  the  body, ,  produces  velocity  towards  the  earth, 
increasing  at  a  rate  per  second  denoted  by  the  symbol  g,  whose 
numerical  value  is  as  follows : — Let  a  denote  the  latitude  of  the 
place,  h  its  elevation  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea^ 

g^  =  32-1695  feet,  or  9*8051  metres,  per  second ; 
being  the  value  of  ^  for  *  =  45'  and  A  =  0,  and 

R  =  20900000  feet,  or  6370000  mHroa,  \\aax\i^ 
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beiog  the  earth's  mean  radius;  then 

g  =  9i  '  (1-0-00284  cos  2  x)  •  A  -^^ (1.) 

• 

For  latitudes  exceeding  45**,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  cos  2  x 
is  negative,  and  the  terms  containing  it  as  a  factor  have  their  signs 
reversed. 

For  practical  purposes  connected  with  ordinary  machines,  it  is 
sufficiently  accurate  to  assume 

g  =  ^2-2  feet,  or  9*81  metres,  per  second  nearly... •••(2.) 

If,  then,  a  body  of  the  weight  W  be  acted  upon  by  an  unbalanced 
force  F,  the  change  of  velocity  in  the  direction  of  F  produced  in  a 
second  will  be 

F  __F^. 

whence 

w  =  -- (3.) 

9 

is  the  expression  for  the  mass  of  a  body  in  terms  of  its  weight, 
suited  to  make  a  change  of  momentum  eqiiai  to  the  impulse  pro- 
ducing it.  m  being  absolutely  constant  for  tlie  same  body,  g  and 
W  vary  in  the  same  proportion  at  different  elevations  and  in 
different  latitudes. 

532.  An  AbsolHte  Unit  of  Force  is  the  force  which,  acting  during 
an  unit  of  time  on  an  arbitrary  unit  of  mass,  produces  an  unit  of 
velocity.  In  Britain,  the  unit  of  time  being  a  second  (as  it  is  else- 
where), and  the  unit  of  velocity  one  foot  per  second,  the  unit  of 
mass  employed  is  the  mass  whose  weight  in  vacuo  at  London  and 
at  the  level  of  the  sea  is  a  standard  avoirdu|K)i8  i)Ound. 

The  toeight  of  an  unit  of  mass,  in  any  given  locality,  has  for  its 
value,  in  absolute  units  of  force,  the  co-efficient  g.  When  the  unit 
of  toeiglU  is  employed  as  the  unit  of  force,  instead  of  the  absolute 
unit,  the  corresponding  unit  of  mass  becomes  g  times  the  unit  just 
mentioned :  that  is  to  say,  in  British  measures,  the  mass  of  32*2 
lbs. ;  or  in  French  measures,  the  mass  of  9*81  kilogrammes. 

533.  The  nmOmm  mt  a  Falling  Badj,  iiuder  the  unbalanced  action 
of  its  own  weight,  a  sensibly  uniform  force,  is  a  case  of  the  uni- 
formly varied  velocity  described  in  Article  361.  In  the  equations 
of  tliat  Article,  for  the  rate  of  variation  of  velocity  a,  is  to  be  sub- 
stituted the  co-efficient  g^  mentioned  in  the  last  Article.  Then  if 
Vo  be  the  velocity  of  the  body  at  the  beginning  of  an  interval  of 
time  t,  its  velocity  at  the  end  of  that  time  is 
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v-Vo-^gtf 

the  mean  velocily  during  that  time  is 

Vq  +  v  ^  „    x9l 

and  the  yertical  height  &llen  through  is 

9^ 


(1.) 


(2.) 


h  =  Vot  + 


(3.) 


The  preceding  equations  give  the  final  velocity  of  the  body^  and  the 
height  &llen  through,  each  in  terms  of  the  initial  velocity  and  the 
time.  To  obtain  the  height  in  terms  of  the  initial  and  final  velo- 
cities, or  vice  versa,  equation  2  is  to  be  multiplied  hy  v  —  Vo  =  gt, 
the  acceleration,  and  compared  with  equation  3;  giving  the  follow- 
ing results  :— 


f^-vl 


h=i 


2<7    ' 


(4) 


When  the  body  falls  from  a  state  of  rest,  Vq  i^  to  be  made  =  0 ;  so 
that  the  following  equations  are  obtained  : — 


*    1.      9^       ^ 


(5.) 


The  height  h  in  the  last  equation  is  called  the  height  or  fall  due  to 
the  velocity  v;  and  that  velocity  is  called  the  velocity  diie  to  the  height 
orfaUh, 

Should  the  body  be  at  first  projected  vertically  upwards,  the 
initial  velocity  Vq  is  to  be  made  negativa  To  find  the  height  to 
which  it  will  rise  before  reversing  its  motion  and  beginning  to  fall, 
17  is  to  be  made  =:  0  in  the  last  of  the  equations  4 ;  then 


A  =  — 


A 

2/ 


(6.) 


being  a  rise  equal  to  the  fall  due  to  the  initial  velocity  Vq. 

534.  An  Unresisted  ProjectUef  or  a  projectile  to  whose  motion 
there  is  no  sensible  resistance,  has  a  motion  compounded  of  the 
vertical  motion  of  a  falling  body,  and  of  the  horizontal  motion  due 
to  the  horizontal  component  of  its  velocity  of  projection.  In  fig. 
232,  let  O  represent  the  point  from  wbic\i^<a^TO^'5fc\l^'5iSs^^sctf^sa^^ 
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projected  in  the  direction  O  A,  making  the  angle  X  0  A  =  #  with 

a  horizontal  line  0  X  in  the  some  vertical  plane  with  O  A.    Let 

horizontal  distances  parallel  to 
O  X  be  denoted  bj  x,  and  verti- 
cal ordinates  parallel  to  O  Z  by  s, 
positive  upwards,  and  negative 
downwards.  In  the  equations  of 
vertical  motion^  the  symbol  h  of 
the  equations  of  Article  533  is  to 
be  replaced  by  —  z,  because  of  h 
^'  and  z  being  measured  in  opposite 

directiona 

Let  i^o  he  the  velocity  of  projection.     Then  at  the  instant  of  pro- 

jection^  the  components  of  that  velocity  are^ 

horizontal,  -r-  =  r©  cos  ^  j  vertical,  -j—  =  Vq  sin  ^; 
at  at 

and  after  the  lapse  of  a  given  time  t,  those  components  have  become 


d  X 

•j-T  =  Vq  cos  ^  =  constant; 

dz  \ 

^  =  Vo  sin  ^  —  ^  «.      J 


(1.) 


Hence  the  co-ordinates  of  the  body  at  the  end  of  the  time  t  are 
horizontal,  x  =:  VqCOB^  •  t;       \ 

vertical,  z  =  Vo^ii  't  —  ^j  j  ^    ' 

X 

y  those  co-ordinates  are  thus  related, 

9 


and  because  t  = 


Vq  cos 

«  =  05  •  tan  ^  — 


2  t.-?  cos'  0 


'    7?'y 


,(3.) 


an  equation  which  shows  the  path  O  £  C  of  the  projectile  to  be  a 
parabola  with  a  vertical  axis,  touching  O  A  in  O. 

The  total  velocity  of  the  projectile  at  a  given  instant,  being  the 
resultant  of  the  components  given  by  equation  1,  has  for  the  value 
of  its  square 

da?      dsf 
from  the  last  form  o{  whicli  ia  obtained  the  equation 
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*  =  -27-^ ^^^ 

wliich,  being  oompared  with  equation  4  of  Article  533,  shows  that 
ths  relation  between  the  varioUicya  of  vertical  devaJtioUy  and  the  varia- 
tion of  the  aqua/re  of  the  reetUtant  velocity ,  is  the  same,  whether  Uie 
velocity  is  in  a  vertical,  indined,  or  horizontal  direction.  This  is  a 
particular  case  of  a  more  general  principle,  to  be  explained  in  the 
sequeL 

The  resistance  of  the  air  prevents  any  actual  projectile  near  the 
earth's  surface  from  moving  exactly  as  an  unresisted  projectile. 
The  approximation  of  the  motion  of  an  actual  projectile  to  that  of 
an  unresisted  projectile  is  the  closer,  the  slower  is  the  motion,  and 
the  heavier  the  body,  because  of  the  resistance  of  the  air  increasing 
with  the  velocity,  and  because  of  its  proportion  to  the  body's  weight 
being  dependent  upon  that  of  the  body's  surface  to  its  weight. 

535.   The  HoiIob  of  a  BmIj  Along  an  Incltacd  Patk,  under  the 

force  of  gravity  alone,  is  regulated  by  the  principle,  that  the  vana- 
tion  of  momentum  in  each  interval  of  time  is  equal  to  the  impulse 
exerted  in  that  interval,  by  that  component  of  the  body's  weight 
which  acts  along  the  direction  of  motion.  If  the  path  is  straight, 
the  other  rectangular  component  of  the  body's  weight  is  balanced 
by  the  resistance  of  the  surface  or  other  guiding  body  which  causes 
the  inclined  path  to  be  described;  if  the  path  is  curved,  the  difference 
between  those  two  forces  which  act  across  it  is  employed  in  deviat- 
ing the  direction  of  motion  of  the  body. 

d  13 
Let  V  be  the  velocity  of  the  body  at  any  instant,  -j-,  as  before, 

a  t 

the  rate  of  variation  of  tiiat  velocity,  ^  the  inclination  of  the  body's 

path  to  the  horizon,  positive  upwards,  and  negative  downwards. 

Then  the  body  is  acted  upon  in  a  direction  along  its  path  by  a  force 

equal  to  its  weight  multiplied  by  sin  ^,  which  is  a  resistance  if  ^  is 

positive,  and  an  effort  if  ^  is  negative;  therefore 

51  =  -9^^^ (1.) 

When  the  inclination  of  the  path  is  uniform,  this  rate  of  varia- 
tion of  velocity  is  constant,  and  die  body  moves  in  the  same  manner 
with  an  unresisted  body  moving  vertically,  except  that  each  change 
of  velocity  occupies  an  interval  of  time  longer  in  the  ratio  of  1  :  sin  0 
for  the  inclined  path  than  for  the  vertical  path. 

The  motion  of  a  body  in  any  path  on  an  inclined  plane  being 
resolved  into  two  rectangular  components,  one  horizontal,  and  the 
other  in  the  direction  of  steepest  declivity, — the  horizontal  com- 
ponent (in  the  absence  of  Motion)  is  umform.^  ^S3l4  \Jafe  \a^isafc^ 
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component  takes  place  according  to  the  law  expressed  by  equation 
1  of  this  Article.  Consequently,  the  resultant  motion  of  the  body 
is  that  of  an  um^sisted  projectile,  as  described  in  Article  534, 
except  that  ^  *  sin  ^  is  to  be  substituted  for  g. 

The  motions  of  bodies  on  inclined  planes  being  slower,  and  there- 
fore more  easily  observed  than  their  vertical  motions,  were  used  by 
Galileo  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  dynamics,  which  he  discovered. 

For  a  body  sliding  on  an  inclined  plane  without  friction,  the 
equation  connecting  the  velocity  directly  with  the  position  of  the 
l)ody  is  the  following : — 

t^  —  t;'=  2^  sin  ^  •  t'; 

where  Vq  ^  ^1^^  velocity  at  the  origin  of  the  motion,  and  v  the 
velocity  which  the  body  has  when  it  reaches  a  position  whose 
inclined  co-ordinate  relatively  to  the  origin  of  the  motion  is  «', 
positive  upwards.  But  «'  sin  ^  =  «,  the  difference  of  vertical  deook- 
tion  of  the  two  positions  of  the  body;  so  that  the  variation  of  the 
square  of  the  velocity  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  difference  of 
vertical  elevation  in  the  present  case  as  in  the  case  of  an  unresisted 
projectile,  or  a  free  body  moving  vertically. 

536.  An  UBifemi  Kfferc  or  BesiaiaBce,  unbalanced,  causes  the 
velocity  of  a  body  to  vary  according  to  the  law  expressed  by  this 
equation^ 

Ti^^^''- 0-) 

where  /is  the  constant  ratio  which  the  unbalanced  force  bears  to 
the  weight  of  the  moving  body,  positive  or  negative  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  force;  so  tliat  by  substituting  fg  for  g  in  the 
equations  of  Article  533,  those  equations  are  transformed  into  the 
equations  of  motion  of  the  body  in  question,  h  being  taken  to 
represent  the  distance  traversed  by  it  in  a  positive  direction. 

In  the  apparatus  known  by  the  name  of  its  inventor,  Atwood, 
for  illustrating  the  effect  of  imiform  moving  forces,  this  principle 
is  applied  in  order  to  produce  motions  following  the  same  law  with 
those  of  falling  bodies,  but  slower,  by  a  method  less  liable  to  errors 
caused  by  friction  than  that  of  Galileo.  Two  weights,  P  and  R,  of 
which  P  is  the  greater,  are  hung  to  the  opposite  ends  of  a  cord 
passing  over  a  finely  constructed  pulley.  Considering  the  masses 
of  the  cord  and  pulley  to  be  insensible,  the  weight  of  the  mass  to 
be  moved  is  P  +  B»  and  the  moving  force  P  —  B|  being  less  than 
the  weight  in  the  ratio, 
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ConBeqaeiitlj  tlie  two  weights  move  aocording  to  the  same  law  with 
a  fidling  bod^,  bat  slower  in  the  ratio  of /to  L 

537.  A  iPiiiiBiiBa  v^vM»  which  acts  xnibalanced  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  that  of  a  body's  motion,  and  changes  that  direc- 
tion without  changing  the  velocity  of  the  body,  is  equal  to  the  rate 
of  deviation  of  the  body's  momentum  per  unit  of  time,  as  the  ful« 
lowing  equation  expresses : — 

Q  =  ^; (1.) 

Q  being  the  deviating  force,  W  the  weight  of  the  body,  W  +  ^  its 
mass,  v*  its  velocity,  and  r  the  radius  of  curvature  of  its  path. 

In  the  case  of  an  unresisted  projectile,  already  mentioned  in 
Article  534,  the  deviating  force  at  any  iustaut  is  that  component 
of  the  body's  weight  which  acts  perpendicular  to  its  direction  of 
motion;  that  is  to  say         .  S4  *.  ^  di\jt<tU 

The  well  known  expression  for  the  radius  of  curvature  of  any  curve 
whose  co-ordinates  are  x  and  z  is 

r  =  (\^if\\^  =  /      V      \'.t>;co«'» .3. 

\      da^J      d7?       Vvq'cos^/  g       ^'' 

Consequently  Qr  =  ,  which  agrees  with  equation  1. 

if 

In  the  case  of  projectiles,  just  described,  and  of  the  lioavenly 
bodies,  deviating  force  is  supplied  by  that  component  of  tin*  mutual 
attraction  of  two  masses  which  acts  perpendicular  to  the  direction 
of  their  relative  motion.  In  machines,  deviating  force  is  supplied 
by  the  strength  or  rigidity  of  some  l>ody,  which  guides  the  deviating 
mass,  making  it  move  in  a  curve. 

A  pair  of  free  bodies  attracting  each  other  have  both  deviiitn<l 
motions,  the  attraction  of  each  guiding  the  other;  and  th<3ir  devia- 
tions of  momentum  are  equal  in  equal  times;  that  is,  their  devia- 
tions of  motion  are  inversely  as  their  masses. 

In  a  machine,  each  revolving  body  tends  to  press  or  draw  the 
body  which  guides  it  away  from  its  position,  in  a  diniction  from 
the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  path  of  the  revolving  body ;  and  that 
tendency  is  resisted  by  the  strength  and  stiffness  of  the  guiding 
body,  and  of  the  frame  with  which  it  is  connected 

538.  CentriAicai  Feree  is  the  force  with  which  a  revolving  body 
reacts  on  the  body  that  guides  it,  and  is  equal  and  Q\i\^vti^  \i:^  \2s!fi^ 
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deviating  force  with  which  the  guiding  body  acts  on  the  xeyolying 
body. 

In  fact,  as  has  been  stated  in  Article  12,  every  force  is  an  action 
between  two  bodies ;  and  deviating  force  and  cerUrifttgal  /oroe  are 
but  two  different  names  for  the  same  force,  applied  to  it  according 
as  its  action  on  the  revolving  body  or  on  the  guiding  body  is  under 
consideration  at  the  time. 

c539.    A    BerolTlng   Simple  PcBdHluB   OOnsists 

of  a  small  mass  A,  suspended  from  a  point  0  by 
a  rod  or  cord  C  A  of  insensibly  small  weight  as 
compared  with  the  mass  A,  and  revolving  in  a 
circle  about  a  vertical  axis  C  B.  The  tension  of 
the  rod  is  the  resultant  of  the  weight  of  the 
mass  A,  acting  vertically,  and  of  its  centrifogal 
force,  acting  horizontally ;  and  therefore  the  rod 
will  assume  such  an  inclination  that 


Fig.  238. 


height  B  C 


weight 


gr 


.(1.) 


radius  A  B       centrifugal  force 

where  r  =  A  B.     Let  n  be  the  number  of  turns  per  second  of  the 
pendulum;  then 

V  =  2  V  nr; 

and  therefore,  making  B  C  =  A, 


h  =  ?~  = 


=  (in  the  latitude  of  London) 


^  4  x2  7l2 

0-8154  foot      9-7848  inches 


n^ 


n 


2 


(2.) 


When  the  speed  of  revolution  varies,  the  inclination  of  the  pendu- 
lum varies,  so  as  to  adjust  the  height  to  the  varying  speed. 

540.  DoTlatlDg  Force  In  Terms  of  AngHlar  Telociij* — If  the  radius 

of  curvature  of  the  path  of  a  revolving  body  be  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  ami  of  constant  or  variable  length  at  the  end  of  which  the  body 
is  carried,  the  angular  velocity  of  that  arm  is  given  by  the  expres- 


810L', 


V 

a  =  -. 

r 


(1-) 


Let  ar  be  substituted  for  v  in  the  value  of  deviating  force  of 
Article  537>  and  that  value  becomes 


Q  = 


yTa*r 


(2.) 


DCTtAtVW   nMKVI, 


Wt 


In  iktt  cam  of  a  hoiy^  iwvlviiqi  vith  \mi<«>rm  x-^Wtlv  ttt «  iSw44<t 
hkt  Um  bob  A  <if  Uw  KTvlvinit  )>««H)n)Hin  inT  Art^W  Aw,  a  -  3  •  «« 
when  N  is  the  nninber  of  rcx-olutiiw*  p»r  Mwmtl  m  Mint 

Q.*^y-", ,»> 


dedaced  with  the  tamo  raeult  u  in  lh<>  Iwit  Amol 

•tnriMm.  liet  O  in  fig.  234  »w  lli.>  rt-m.n. 
of  (lie  drcuUr  path  K  F  G  H  ..fa  \>.x\y 
revolving  in  a  circlp  with  an  iiiiir<imt 
veloettj,  through  which  ci<iitn>  ilmw- 
rectangnlar  axes,  0  X  anil  O  Y,  in  tlifl 
plane  of  revolution.  1x4  thii  atiifln 
<£l  X  0  A,  which  at  any  iniibint  tlin  - 
radios  vector  of  the  nivulviiiu;  IkkIjt 
makes  with  the  aziH  of  x,  ho  ijniiuli'il 
by*.     Let 


AD  =  as  =  r-  cmt,  otif]  1 
AB  =  jf  =  r-  mal,         J 


:4 ' 


(1) 


n<.  ant. 


be  Uie  t-ectangabr  co-onlinatM  tit  tim  mvtlflnK  tmiif  ni  miy  in^ 
stant  Let  Q^  On  >»«  th«  «fm|K«»<i(t«  »ff  Uw  'kfl«<.)fiK  f'V", 
parallel  to  O  X  and  O  Y  irMjKy^VRly.  Ttm*  fr</tn  tfM  'tW}/wi 
proportion  betwei^  Uit  nM{(niMi'l«t  "f  ihum  '»if»|«> »«*»(«« 

Q:<t:Q,  ::r;irfff, „,  , 'if 

with  tb-t  ffiMtifin  Z  'yf  AHi/^IU  j!1'>,  Ml.'or  tk*  ^wf'f^  '^ 


;<i;-  - 


W'^y 


'.?, 


'^rt^i^ 


JfM»  wn^LT-.  17  lift  (KiVJUC  4u«tifrfti  ti**'!*'^*!*  M  ^/^i^l*  C'V/.  *«  ^^i 
■aur  wf u-tii(?  wufi  «  tB  Jt     Yx*n,  *  ~  tit,  tiMi  <i*rt  t^tv**  ■«•  ■'''«* 


«/ 


7^  umiyuumnt  uf  ;bi  ^Uivuiiy  i^  Sm  (Afiy  tMV^ 
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dx  '       ^    dy  . 

at  at 


(5.) 


the  velocity  parallel  to  each  co-ordinate  being  proportional  to  the 
other.     The  components  of  the  variation  of  motion  are 


-T-r  =  — a"rcosa<=  —a^xx 


d'y 


dt 


\  =  —  a*r  sin  a  <  =  ^a'y; 

W 


(6.) 


which  being  multiplied  by  the  mass  — ,  reproduce  the  components 

if 

of  the  deviating  force  as  before  given  in  equation  3. 

542.  stmight  OacilUtioit  is  the  motion  performed  by  a  body 
which  moves  to  and  fro  in  a  straight  Une,  alternately  to  one  side 
and  to  the  other  of  a  central  point;  and  in  order  that  this  motion 
may  take  place,  the  body  must  be  urged  at  each  instant  towards 
the  central  point. 

In  most  cases,  the  force  so  acting  on  the  oscillating  body  is  either 
exactly  or  very  nearly  proportional  to  its  displacement,  or  distance 
from  the  central  point  of  equilibriiim ;  that  is  to  say,  that  force 
follows  the  law  of  one  of  the  rectangular  components  of  the  deviat- 
ing force  of  a  body  revolving  uniformly  in  a  circle  once  for  each 
double  oscillation  of  the  oscillating  body. 

In  fig.  234,  let  a  body  B,  equal  in  weight  to  the  body  A,  start 
at  the  same  instant  from  E,  and  oscillate  to  and  fro  along  the  dia- 
meter E  G,  while  A  revolves  in  the  circle  E  F  G  K  Then  if  B  is 
urged  towards  the  centre  O  with  a  force  at  each  instant  propor- 
tional to  its  distance  from  that  pointy  and  given  by  the  equation 


Q,  =  _:wv«^ 


(1.) 


being  equal  to  the  parallel  component  of  the  deviating  force  of  A, 
B  wiU  accompany  A  in  its  motion  parallel  to  O  X ;  both  those 
bodies  being  at  each  instant  in  the  same  straight  line  B  A  ||  O  Y 
at  the  distance 

x  =  r  cos  at  =  r  cos  ^ (2.) 

from  O :  the  velocity  of  B  being  at  each  instant  equal  to  the  par- 
allel component  of  the  velocity  of  A ;  that  is  to  say, 


dx 

—  =  — arsinat=  — arsin^;. 


(3.) 


and  each  dovbU  oscillation  of  B,  fix)m  E  to  G  and  back  again  to  E, 


-.2 


'Vtq- 


..(4.) 


where  r  is  the  temi-ampHiwU  of  the  oecillatioii,  OE!  =  00,  Q  ia 
the  corre^K>ndiiig  greatest  magnitude  of  the  force  nrgiiig  the  body 
towards  0,  being  the  same  with  the  entire  deviating  force  of  A, 
and  n  is  the  Dumber  of  double  oscillations  in  a  second.  (The 
an^e  I  =  at  ia  called  the  phase  of  the  oscillation.) 

Th«  greatest  value  Q  of  the  force  which  must  act  on  B  to  pro- 
duce n  double  oscillations  of  the  semi-amplitude  r  in  a  second,  ia 
given  by  the  equation 

«=^'=*-^T^. ^,, 

bnng  similar  to  equation  3  of  Article  640. 

BevolutioQ  in  a  circle  may  be  r^arded  as  compounded  of  two 
oflcillations  of  equal  amplitude,  in  directions  at  right  aoglea  to  each 
otho*. 

543.  BliiiMial  OMUted^  «  BeniBticH  Compounded  of  two 
straight  oscillations  of  equal  periods,  but  un- 
equal amplitudes,  may  be  performed  by  a  body 
u^ged  towards  a  central  point  by  a  force  pro- 
portional to  its  distance  from  that  pomt  In 
fig.  23d,  let  A  he  the  position  of  the  body  at 
any  instant ;  let  O  A  =  « ,  and  let  the  force 
urging  the  body  towaida  O  be 

F  =  ^^, (1.) 

h  being  a  constant.    Then  the  rectangular  com- 
ponents of  that  force  ate 


,..(2.) 


Elg.  3SS. 


the  former  force  being  suited  to  maintain  a  straight  oscillation 
parallel  to  O  X,  and  the  latter,  a  straight  oscillation  parallel  to 
O  Y,  the  period  of  a  double  oscillation  in  either  case  being  die 
same,  i ' 

..(3.) 


1 


according  to  equation  4  oj^ 

be  the 


|uation4^J^'    <|2.    Hence  let  !e,  =  6^  =  0  0 
ipUtude  otV  %teight  oscillation,  and  yx  = 
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O  F  =  O  H  that  of  the  latter ;  then  at  any  instant  the  oo-ordinates 
of  the  body  will  be 

x  =  XiO0Bbt;  y  =^y\  sin 51; (4.) 

which  equations  being  respectively  divided  by  x^  and  ^j,  the  results 
squared,  and  the  squares  stdded  together,  give 


(5.) 


the  well  known  equation  of  an  ellipse  described  about  O  as  a  centre 
with  the  semi-axes  asi,  yi.  The  components  of  the  velocity  of  the 
body  at  any  instant  are 


dx 


Xi 


-=-  =  —bximibt=z  — 5  —  yi 
^^  yi 

^y     •»         1       ^  Vi 

-f  =hy,cosbtz=zb^x. 
at  Xi 


(6.) 


5iL  A  ftiBipie  Osdiiatiiis  PendaiHOi  consists  of  an  indefinitely 
small  weight  A,  fig.  236,  hung  by  a  cord  or  rod  of  in- 
sensible weight  A  C  from  a  point  C,  and  swinging  in  a 
vertical  plane  to  and  fro  on  either  side  of  a  cental  point 
D  vertiasJly  below  C.  The  path  of  the  weight  or  bob 
is  a  circular  arc,  ADR 

The  weight  W  of  the  bob,  acting  vertically,  may  be 
resolved  at  any  instant  into  two  components,  viz.:^ — 


Wcos^e^DCA  =  W- 


BC 
CA^ 


acting  along  C  A,  and  balanced  by  the  tension  of  the 


Fig.  286.      rod  or  cord,  and 


W-sin.^DOA  =  W 


AB 
OA' 


acting  in  the  direction  of  a  tangent  to  the  arc,  towards  D,  and  un- 
balanced.    The  motion  of  A  depends  on  the  latter  force. 

When  the  arc  A  D  E  is  small  compared  with  the  length  of  the 
pendulum  A  C,  it  very  nearly  coincides  with  the  chord  ABE;  and 
the  horizontal  distance  A  B,  to  which  the  moving  force  is  propor- 
tional, is  Very  nearly  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  bob  from  D,  the 
central  point  of  its  oscillations  Heuce  the  bob  is  very  nearly  in 
the  condition  of  straight  oscillation  described  in  Article  542 ;  and 
the  time  which  it  occupies  in  making  a  d&uble  oscillation  is  there- 
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fore  found  approxixnately  by  means  of  equation  4  of  that  Article, 
viz.: — 


i-'-V' 


r_W 
9Q' 


where  r  denotes  the  semi-amplitude,  and  Q  the  maximum  value  of 

X5  

W  •  ^=-.    But  if  the  length  of  the  pendulum,  C  A,  be  made  =  I, 
C  A 

we  have  

Q  AB      r         , 

—  =  max.  =•  =  J,  nearly; 

whence,  approximately,  for  small  arcs  of  oscillation^ 


-  =  2  «"\/ -;  and 
n  V    <7 


1  = 


4t«w«' 


.(1.) 


which  being  compared  with  equation  2  of  Article  539,  shows,  that 
the  length  of  a  simple  oeciUaifng  peTuhihtm,  making  a  given  nwmber 
ofemaU  double  oaciUationa  iii  a  second,  is  sensibly  eqtuU  to  the  height 
of  a  revolving  pendfulimh,  making  the  semis  rvwrnber  of  revoltUions  in 
a  second. 

When  the  amplitude  of  oscillation  becomes  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude, the  period  of  oscillation  is  no  longer  sensibly  independent 
of  the  length  of  the  arc,  but  becomes  longer  for  greater  amplitudes, 
according  to  a  law  which  can  be  expressed  by  an  elliptic  Amotion, 
but  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  explain  in  this  treatise.  (See  Le- 
gendre,  Traite  des  Fonctions  eUiptiqites,  voL  L,  chap,  viii.) 

545.  Cycloidal  PeMdaiunu — ^Li  Order  that  the  oscillations  of  a 
simple  pendulum  may  be  exactly  isochronous  (or  of  equal  duration) 
for  all  amplitudes,  the  bob  must  oscillate  in  a  curve,  the  lengths  of 
whose  arcs,  measured  from  its  lowest  point,  are  proportional  to  the 
sines  of  their  angles  of  declivity  at  their  upper  ends,  to  which  sines 
the  moving  forces  at  those  upper  ends  are  proportionaL  That  this 
may  be  the  case,  the  radius  of  curvature  at  each  point  of  the  curve 
must  be  proportional  to  the  cosine  of  the  declivity :  the  greatest 
radius  of  curvature,  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  curve,  being  equal  to 
I,  as  given  by  equation  1  of  Article  544 ;  and  from  Article  390, 
case  3,  equation  6,  it  appears  that  such  a  curve  is  a  cycloid,  traced 
by  a  rolling  circle  whose  radius  is 

I 


^0  =  4 
2k 


.(1.) 
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Fig.  287. 


It  18  well  known  that  a  cycloid  is  the  involute  of  an  equal  and 
similar  cycloid.     Hence,  in  fig.  237,  let  C  F,  C  G,  be  a  pair  of 

cycloidal  cheeks,  described  by  rolling  a 
circle  of  the  radius  r^  on  a  horizontal 
line  traversing  C ;  let  C  A  be  a  flex- 
ible line,  fixed  at  0,  and  having  a  bob 

at  A,  its  length  being  I  =  4r^,  =  G^ 
=  the  length  of  each  of  the  semi- 
cycloids  C  F,  C  G.  Then  as  the 
pendulum  C  A  swings  between  the 
cycloidal  cheeks,  the  bob  oscillates 
in  an  arc  of  the  cycloid  F  D  G ;  its 
double  oscillations,  for  all  amplitudes,  have  exactly  the  periodic 
time  given  by  equation  1  of  Article  544,  being  that  of  a  revo- 
lution of  a  revolving  pendulimi  of  the  height  C  D ;  and  the 
motion  of  the  bob  in  its  cycloidal  path  follows  the  law  of  straight 
oscillations  described  in  Article  542. 

546.  Reridnai  Forces. — If  two  bodies  be  acted  upon  at  eveiy 
instant  by  unbalanced  forces  which  are  parallel  in  direction,  and 
proportional  to  the  masses  of  the  bodies  in  magnitude,  the  varia- 
tions of  the  motions  of  those  two  bodies,  relatively  to  a  fixed  body, 
whether  by  change  of  velocity  or  by  deviation,  are  simultaneous 
and  equal;  bo  that  their  motion,  relatively  to  each  other,  is  the 
same  with  that  of  a  pair  of  bodies  acted  upon  by  no  force  or  by 
balanced  forces ;  that  is,  according  to  the  first  law  of  motion,  Article 
510,  that  motion  is  none  or  uniform. 

If  two  bodies,  A  and  B,  be  acted  upon  by  any  unbalanced  forces 
whatsoever,  and  if  from  the  force  acting  on  B  there  be  taken  away  a 
force  parallel  to  that  acting  on  A,  and  proportional  to  the  mass  of 
B  (in  other  words,  if  with  the  actual  force  acting  on  B  there  be 
combined  a  force  equal  and  opposite  to  that  wliich  would  make  the 
motion  of  B  change  in  the  same  manner  with  that  of  A),  then  the 
resultant  or  residual  unbalanced  force  acting  on  B  is  that  corre- 
sponding to  the  variations  of  the  motion  ofB  relativelt/  to  A 

This  is  the  exact  statement  of  the  case  of  a  body  near  the  earth's 
surface.  From  the  total  attraction  between  the  body  and  the  earth 
is  to  be  taken  away  the  deviating  force  necessary  to  make  the  body 
accompany  the  earth's  surface  in  its  motion,  by  revolving  in  a  circle 
round  the  earth's  axis  once  in  a  sidereal  day  (Article  352).  The 
residual  force  is  the  weight  of  the  body,  W  =  g  m,  which  regulates 
its  motions  relatively  to  the  earth^s  surfa/ie.  Thus  the  variations  of 
the  co-efficient  g  in  different  localities  of  tlie  earth's  surface,  at 
different  elevations,  expressed  by  the  formulae  of  Article  531,  are 
due  partly  to  variations  of  attraction,  and  partly  to  variations  of 
deviating  force. 
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When  bodies  are  carried  in  a  ship  or  vehicle,  and  are  free  to 
move  with  respect  to  it,  then  when  the  ship  or  vehicle  varies  its 
motion,  the  bodies  in  question  perform  motions  relatively  to  the 
ship  or  vehicle,  such  as  would,  in  the  case  of  the  uniform  motion  of 
the  ship  or  vehicle,  be  produced  by  the  application  to  the  bodies  of 
forces  equal  and  contrary  to  those  which  would  make  them  accom- 
pany the  ship  or  vehicle  in  the  variations  of  its  motion. 

Section  3. —  TransftynruUion  of  Energy. 

547.  The  Actaai  EHorgy  of  a  moving  body  relatively  to  a  fixed 
point  is  the  product  of  the  mass  of  the  body  into  (me-lialf  of  the 
square  ofita  velocity ,  or,  as  Article  533  shows,  the  product  of  the 
weight  of  the  body  into  the  height  due  to  its  velocity;  that  is  to  say^ 
it  is  represented  by 

2    "  2^ ^  '^ 

The  product  m  v^,  the  double  of  the  actual  energy  of  a  body,  was 
formerly  called  its  vis-viva.  Actual  energy,  being  the  product  of 
a  weiglU  into  a  heiglit,  is  expressed,  like  potential  energy  and  work, 
in  foot-pounds  (Article  513,  514). 

548.  c^mpoBCHto  of  Actaai  EntaRgr* — The  actual  energy  of  a  body 

(unlike  its  momentum)  is  essentially  positive,  and  irrespective  of 

direction.     Let  the  velocity  v  be  resolved  into  three  components, 

dx  dy  dz         „  ,        , 

-TT,  -"TT,  -j-.y  parallel  to  three  rectangular  axes;  then  the  quantities 

of  actual  energy  due  to  those  three  components  respectively  are 

W     d^     W^    rfy'     W     d^ 
2g'  dt''  2g'  d(^'  2g'  dt*' 

But  the  square  of  the  resultant  velocity  is  the  sum  of  the  squares  of 

its  three  components,  or 

,      da^  ,  c?v"   ,  ds^ 
%r  = +  — - — r : 

therefore  the  actual  energy  of  the  body  is  simply  the  sum  of  the 
actual  energies  due  to  the  rectangular  componentd  of  its  velocity. 

549.  EncrvT  of  Varied  RlotioM. — THEOREM  I.  A  deviating  /oToe 
prodtuxs  no  duinge  in  a  hody^s  a/Ctual  energy ^  because  such  force 
produces  change  of  direction  only,  and  not  of  velocity;  and  actual 
energy  is  irrespective  of  direction,  and  depends  on  velocity  only. 

Theorem  II.  The  increase  of  actual  energy  produced  by  an  unr 
hcUanced  effort  is  equal  to  the  potential  energy  exerted.  This  theorem 
is  a  consequence  of  the  second  law  of  motion,  deduced  as  follows  ;— 
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Let  f»  =  W  -4-  gp,  be  the  mass  of  a  moving  body  acted  upon  by  an 
effort  P,  and  a  resistance  R,  the  effort  being  the  greater,  so  that 
there  is  an  tmhcUanoed  effort  P  -  R;  and  in  Sie  first  place  lot  that 
unbalanced  effort  be  constant  Then  the  body  is  nmformly  acce- 
lerated; and  if  its  velocity  at  the  beginning  of  a  given  intcnrval  of 
time  At  IB  Viy  and  its  velocity  at  the  end  of  that  interval  v^  the 
increase  of  the  body's  momentum  is 


^(r.-r,)  =  (P-R)A<. 


.(1.) 


Because  of  the  uniformity  of  the  acceleration  of  the  body^  its  mean 
velocity  is  -^-^ — ?,  and  the  distance  traversed  by  it  is 


A8=z  -i— s — =  •  At. 


Let  brth  sides  of  equation  1  be  multiplied  by  that  mean  velocity; 
the  following  equation  is  obtained : — 


^|I^  =  (P_R) 


&a 


(2.) 


now  the  first  side  of  this  equation  is  the  increase  of  the  hodffa  actual 
energy f  and  the  second  is  the  potential  energy  exerted  by  the  un- 
balanced effort;  and  those  two  quantities  are  equal — Q.  R  D. 

When  the  unbalanced  effort  varies,  let  d  «  be  taken  to  denote  a 
distance  in  which  it  varies  less  than  in  any  given  proportion,  and 
d  *  v*  the  change  in  the  square  of  the  velocity  in  that  distance;  then 


Wd't?'       Wvdv 

^g     "      g 


=  {P  — R)d«;. 


(3.) 


or  if  «i,  8f,  denote  the  two  extremities  of  a  finite  portion  of  the 
body's  paUi, 

lll^=^  =  jy-^)as. (3x.) 

Theorem  IIL  The  diminution  of  actual  energy  produced  by  an 
unbalanced  resistance  is  equal  to  the  work  performed  in  moving  against 
the  resistance.  This  is  a  consequence  of  the  second  law  of  motion, 
demonstrated  by  considering  R  to  be  greater  than  P  in  the  equa- 
tions of  the  preceding  theorem;  so  that  eqiiation  1  becomes 


eguatzon  2  becomea 


^(t;.-t;^  =  (R-P)A<;, 


(4.) 
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— 4^  =  (R-P)A.; (5.) 

and  equation  3  and  3  A  become 

Wd-v^            Wvdv      ^      ^, 
25- = ^  =  (R-P)d. (6.) 

2^ =  j,,  (R  — P)d«. (6  A.) 

550.  Energy  fitmred  and  Bcrtored. — A  body  alternately  accelerated 
and  retarded,  so  as  to  be  brougbt  back  to  its  ori^nal  speed,  per- 
forms work  by  means  of -its  retardation  exactly  equal  in  amount  to 
the  potential  eneigy  exerted  in  producing  its  acceleration;  and  that 

.  amount  of  energy  may  be  considered  as  stored  during  the  accelera- 
tion, and  restored  during  the  retardation. 

551.  The  Tnui«r«rHMti«ii  •f  wtmaegT  is  a  term  applied  to  such 
processes  as  the  expenditure  of  potential  energy  in  the  production 
of  an  equal  amount  of  actual  energy,  and  vice  versa, 

552.  The  C«iuerTBCioii  of  EH«rg7  te  Taried  BEotton  is  a  fact  or 

principle  expressed  by  combining  the  Theorems  II.  and  HI.  of 
Article  549  with  the  definition  c^  stored  and  restored  energy  of 
Article  550,  and  may  be  stated  as  follows : — in  cmy  interval  oftiyma 
dwring  a  body's  motion,  the  potential  energy  exerted,  added  to  the 
energy  restored,  is  eqtud  to  the  energy  stored  added  to  the  vxyrk  fer- 
formed.  This  principle,  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  differential 
equation,  is  as  follows : — 

Pd8-^^^^  — ll(i«  =  0; (1.) 

which  includes  equations  3  and  6  of  Article  549;  and  in  the  form 
of  an  integral  equation, 

j^a,-^J^_JB.ds=o (2.) 

553.  PeHodicai  siocioH. — If  a  body  moves  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  periodically  returns  to  its  original  velocity,  then  at  the  end  of 
each  period,  the  entire  variation  of  its  actual  energy  is  nothing; 
and  in  each  such  period  the  whole  potential  energy  exerted  is  equal 
to  the  whole  work  performed,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  a  body 
moving  uniformly  (Article  517). 

554.  memwmwm  af  unbaiaaced  Forces — From  Articles  530  and  531, 
and  from  Article  549,  it  appears  that  the  magnitude  of  an  un- 
balanced force  may  be  computed  in  two  ways,— either  from  th© 
change  of  momentum  which  it  produces  by  acting  for  a  given  time. 
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or  by  the  change  of  energy  which  it  produces  by  acting  along  a 
given  distance.  Both  those  ways  of  computing  are  expressed  in  the 
following  equation : — 

""  g    dt       g  '  ds* 

and  each  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  other ;  yet  in  former 
times  a  fallacy  prevailed  that  they  were  inconsistent  and  oontra- 
dictory,  and  a  bitter  controversy  long  raged  between  their  respec- 
tive partizans. 

655,  EnergT  diM  to  obU«M  Force. — It  has  already  been  stated 
in  Chapter  I.  of  this  Part,  and  especially  in  Article  520,  that  if  an 
unbalanced  force  F  acts  on  a  body  while  it  moves  through  the  dis- 
tance ds,  making  the  angle  tf  with  the  direction  of  the  force,  the 
product 

Fcos  tf  'ds 

• 

represents  the  energy  exerted,  if  ^  is  acute,  or  the  work  performed, 
if  tf  is  obtuse,  during  that  motion.  Now  that  product  may  be 
treated  mathematically  in  two  ways :  either  as  the  product  of  F 
cos  ^  ==  P  (or,  as  the  case  may  be,  F  cos  («*  ~  tf)  =  K),  the  component 
of  the  force  along  the  direction  of  motion,  into  dSf  the  motion  ;  or 
as  the  product  of  F,  the  entire  force,  into  cos  ^  'ds,  the  component 
of  the  motion  in  the  direction  of  the  force.  The  former  method  is 
that  pursued  in  the  preceding  Articles ;  but  occasionally  the  latter 
may  be  the  more  convenient.  For  example,  when  the  force  F  is 
either  directed  towards  or  from  a  central  point,  or  is  always  per- 
pendicular to  a  given  sur&ce;  let  z  denote  the  distance  of  the  body 
at  any  instant  from  the  central  point,  or  its  normal  distance  from 
the  given  surface,  as  the  case  may  be  j  then 

dZz=:COB^*d8 (1.) 

• 

is  the  component  of  the  motion  of  the  body  in  the  direction  of  z. 

The  force  F  is  to  be  treated  as  positive  or  negative  according  as 
it  tends  to  increase  or  diminish  z.  Then  if  v^,  Vj,  be  the  velocities 
of  the  body,  and  z^,  Za,  its  distances  from  the  given  point  or  surface 
at  the  b^inning  and  end  of  a  given  interval,  the  change  of  its 
actual  energy  in  that  interval  is 

T0^  =  />  »«,...=  />..; W 

and  if  F  is  either  constant,  or  a  function  of  z  only,  the  velocity  of 
V  varies  with  z  alone. 

This  principle,  as  applied  to  the  force  of  gravity  near  the  earth's 
Boi&oe,  has  already  \>eeiiV!i\»E^!nX/^\si  Articles  533,  534,  and  535; 
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for  in  that  case,  z  denotes  the  elevation  of  the  body  above  a  given 
level,  Fs  ~W  (because  it  tends  to  diminish  d)y  and  therefore 

-27^=«'-«^ (3.) 

as  was  formerly  proved  by  another  process. 

556.  A  B«cipr*catiB«  Force  is  a  force  which  acts  alternately  as 
an  e£fort  and  as  an  equal  and  opposite  resistance,  according  to  the 
direction  of  motion  of  the  body.  Such  a  force  is  the  weight  of  a 
body  which  alternately  rises  and  falls ;  or  the  attraction  of  a  body 
towards  a  point  from  which  its  distance  periodically  change&  Such 
a  force  is  the  force  F  in  the  last  Article,  when  it  is  constant,  or  a 
function  of  z  only ;  and  such  is  the  elasticity  of  a  perfectly  elastic 
body.  The  work  which  a  body  performs  in  moving  against  a  reci- 
procating force  is  employed  in  increasing  its  own  potential  energy^ 
and  is  not  lost  by  the  body. 

557.  The  T«ial  Encnnr  of  a  body  is  the  sum  of  its  potential  and 
actual  energies.  It  is  evident,  that  if  at  each  point  of  the  course 
of  a  moving  body  its  total  energy,  or  capacity  for  performing  work, 
be  added  to  the  work  which  it  has  already  peHbrmed,  the  sum 
must  be  a  constant  quantity,  and  equal  to  the  initial  energy  which 
the  body  possessed  before  beginning  to  perform  work.  If  a  body 
performs  no  work,  its  total  energy  is  constant ;  and  the  same  is  the 
case  if  its  work  consists  only  in  moving  itself  to  a  place  where  its 
poterUial  energy  is  grecUer,  that  is,  moving  against  a  reciprocating 
force ;  and  the  increase  of  potential  eneigy  so  obtained  being  taken 
into  account,  balances  the  work  performed  in  obtaining  it. 

Example  1.  If  a  body  whose  weight  is  W  be  at  a  height  z^  above 
the  groimd,  and  be  moving  with  the  velocity  Vi  in  any  direction, 
its  initial  total  energy  relatively  to  the  ground  is 


(^■+11)^ <^) 


W 

of  which  W^ii  is  potential  and  W  ^  actual     Supposing  the  body 

^g 

to  have  moved  without  any  resistance  except  such  as  may  arise 
from  a  component  of  its  own  weighty  which  is  a  reciprocating  force, 
to  a  different  height  Za  above  the  ground,  its  total  energy  relatively 
to  the  ground  is  now 

W 

being  the  same  in  amount  as  before,  but  differently  divided  between 
the  actual  and  potential  forms. 


{^+& <^> 
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Example  IL  Should  the  motion  of  the  body  be  opposed  W  a 
resistance  such  as  Mction,  which  is  not  a  reciprocating  force,  then 
the  total  energy  in  the  second  position  of  the  body  is  diminished  to 

Example  HI.  Let  a  body  oscillate  (as  in  Article  542)  in  a  strai^t 
line  traversing  a  central  point  towards  which  the  body  is  urged  by 
a  force  vaiying  as  the  distance  from  the  point ;  let  Xi  be  the  semi- 
amplitude  of  oscillation,  x  the  displacement  at  any  instant,  —  Qi 

—  Q  a? 

the  greatest  value  of  the  moving  force,  so  that  — -■^—  is  the  value 

for  the  displacement  x.  Then  when  the  body  is  at  its  extreme 
displacement,  its  actual  energy  is  nothing ;  and  its  total  eneigy, 
which  is  all  potential,  is 


Qi  f 

Xi  J 


XtlX  =^  :r—, 

0  2 


.(4.) 


When  the  body  is  in  the  act  of  passing  the  central  point,  its  poten- 
tial eneigy  is  nothing,  and  its  total  eneigy,  which  is  now  all  actual, 
is  in  amount  the  same  as  before,  viz. : — 


^9 


Qi«i. 

2  '' 


.(5.) 


t^o  being  the  maximum  velocity.  At  any  intermediate  point,  the 
total  energy,  partly  actual  and  partly  potential,  is  still  the  same, 
being 

Wv   .    Q^  _Wt?i 
2    " 


^9 


+ 


'29 


sm 


'a^+— 2r--cos  crf  =  — ^;...(6.) 


2 


where,  as  before,  a  =  2  «*  n ;  n  being  the  number  of  double  oscilla- 
tions in  a  second.  For  the  elliptic  oscillations  of  Article  543,  the 
total  energy  of  the  body  is  at  each  instant  the  sum  of  the  quanti- 
ties of  eneigy  due  to  the  two  straight  oscillations  of  which  the 
elliptic  oscillation  is  compoimded ;  and  for  a  body  revolving  in  a 
circle,  and  urged  towards  the  centre  by  a  deviating  force  propor- 
tional to  the  radius  vector,  the  total  energy  relatively  to  the  centre 
is  one-half  actual  and  one-half  potential,  viz. : — 


2g^  Z       ^ 


,(7.) 
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SECfnoN  4. — Varied  TrandaHcn  of  a  System  o/BocUes. 

558.  CmnmeewmH^mmtMmMmtmtMn^ — ^ThEOBEIL    The  muhud  aeUone 

of  a  eyetem  qfhodiea  comnot  change  their  reauUcmt  momemJtmn,  (Re- 
sultant momentum  has  been  de&ied  in  Article  524.)  Eveiy  force 
is  a  pair  of  equal  and  opposite  actions  between  a  pair  of  bodies ;  in 
any  given  interval  of  time  it  constitutes  a  pair  of  equal  and  oppo- 
site impulses  on  those  bodies,  and  produces  equal  and  opposite 
momenta.  Therefore  the  momenta  produced  in  a  system  of  bodies 
by  their  mutual  actions  neutralize  each  other,  and  have  no  resulir 
ant)  and  cannot  change  the  resultant  momentum  of  the  S3rstem. 

559.  Bi«tio«  it  c^cBtre  of  GvmTitT. — CoROLLABT.  The  vorioUcmB 
of  the  motion  of  the  cerUre  of  gramty  of  a  system  of  bodies  a/re  wholly 
produced  by  forces  exerted  by  bodies  external  to  the  system;  for  the 
motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  is  that  which,  being  multiplied  by 
the  total  mass  of  the  system,  gives  the  resultant  momentum,  and 
this  can  be  varied  by  external  forces  only. 

It  follows  that  in  all  dynamical  questions  in  which  the  mutual 
actions  of  a  certain  system  of  bodies  are  alone  considered,  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  that  system  of  bodies  may  be  correctly  treated  as  a 
point  whose  motion  is  none  or  uniform ;  because  its  motion  cannot 
be  changed  by  the  forces  under  consideration. 

560.  The  AMguiar  ]iiom€Btam,  relatively  to  a  fixed  point,  of  a 
body  having  a  motion  of  translation,  is  the  product  of  the  momen- 
tum of  the  body  into  the  perpendicular  distance  of  the  fixed  point 
from  the  line  of  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  body's  centre  of 
gravity  at  the  instant  in  question ;  and  is  obviously  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  mass  of  the  body  into  double  the  area  swept  by  the 
radius  vector  drawn  from  the  given  point  to  its  centre  of  gravity 
in  an  unit  of  time.  Let  m  be  the  mass  of  the  body,  v  its  velocity, 
I  the  length  of  the  before-mentioned  perpendicular ;  then 

,      Wvl 
mvl  = 

9 

is  the  angular  momentum  relatively  to  the  given  point. 

Angular  momenta  are  compounded  and  resolved  like  forces, 
each  angular  momentimi  being  represented  by  a  line  whose  length 
is  proportional  to  the  magnitude  of  the  angular  momentum,  and 
whose  direction  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  motion  of  the 
body  and  of  the  fixed  point,  and  such,  that  when  the  motion  of  the 
body  is  viewed  fix)m  the  extremity  of  the  line,  the  radius  vector  of 
the  body  seems  to  have  right-handed  rotation.  The  direction  of 
such  a  line  is  called  the  axis  of  the  angular  momentum  which  it 
represents.  The  resuUamt  angidar  m>omentv/m  of  a  system  of  bodies 
is  the  resultant  of  all  their  angular  momenta  relatively  to  their 
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common  centre  of  gravity;  and  the  axis  of  that  resultant  aDgoki 
momentum  is  called  the  axis  o/angtdar  momerUum  of  the  syston. 
The  term  omgular  momentMn  wqs  introduced  by  Mi*.  Haywaid. 

561.  Aasaiar  impniM  is  the  product  of  the  moment  of  a  couple 
of  forces  (Article  29)  into  the  time  during  which  it  acts.  Let  F  be 
the  force  of  a  couple,  I  its  leverage,  and  dt  the  time  during  vhich 
it  acts,  then 

Yldt 

is  angular  impulse.  Angular  impulses  are  compounded  and  resolved 
like  the  moments  of  couples. 

562.  Bclattons  of  AiigBlar  Impnloe  and   Awgwlur  Jn.mmamamatL^ — 

Theobeil  The  vernation,  in  a  given  time,  of  the  omgutar  momerUvm 
of  a  body,  is  equal  to  the  angular  impulse  producing  that  variation, 
and  has  tJie  same  axis.  This  is  a  consequence  which  is  deduced 
from  the  second  law  of  motion  in  the  following  manner : — Conceive 
an  unbalanced  force  F  to  be  applied  to  a  body  m,  and  an  equal, 
opposite,  and  parallel  force,  to  a  iixed  point,  during  the  interval  dt; 
and  let  /  be  the  perpendicular  distance  from  the  fixed  point  to  the 
line  of  action  of  the  first  force.  Then  the  couple  in  question  exerts 
the  angular  impulse 

¥ldt. 

At  the  same  time,  the  body  m  acquires  a  variation  of  momentum 
in  the  direction  of  the  force  applied  to  it,  of  the  amount 

fndv=iFdt; 

so  that  relatively  to  the  fixed  point,  the  variation  of  the  body's 
angular  momentum  is 

mldv  =  Fldt; (1.) 

being  equal  to  the  angular  impulse^  and  having  the  same  axis. — 
Q.E.  D. 

563.  Cmmwarrmai^ai  of  Amgvlar  SlMneataBi. — ^THEOREM.   The  resvU- 
arU  angular  momentum  of  a  system  of  bodies  cannot  be  dtanged  in 
magnitude,  nor  in  Hie  direction  of  its  axis,  by  tfie  mutual  actions  of 
the  bodies. 

Considering  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  system  of  bodies 
as  a  fixed  point,  conceive  that  for  each  force  with  which  one  of  the 
bodies  of  the  system  is  urged  in  virtue  of  the  combined  action  of  all 
the  other  bodies  upon  it,  there  is  an  equal,  opposite,  and  parallel 
force  applied  to  the  common  centre  of  gravity,  so  as  to  form  a 
couple.  The  forces  with  which  the  bodies  act  on  each  other  are 
equal  and  opposite  in  pairs,  and  their  resultant  is  nothing;  theie- 
fi>re,  the  resultant  of  the  ideal  forces  conceived  to  act  at  the  common 
centre  of  gravity  is  nothing,  and  the  supposition  of  these  forces  does 
not  efiTect  the  equilibrium  or  motion  of  the  system.  Also,  the 
resultant  of  all  the  coupler  ^xiiE  iQn!i«^S&TiQ»\]km^^\  therefore,  the 
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resultant  of  their  angular  impulses  is  nothing ;  therefore,  the  result- 
ant of  the  several  variations  of  angular  momentum  produced  by 
those  angular  impulses  is  nothing;  ^erefore,  the  resultant  angul^ 
momentimi  of  the  system  is  invariable  in  amount  and  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  axis. — Q.  K  D. 

This  theorem  is  sometimes  called  the  principle  of  the  amservation 
ofa/reaa.  When  applied  to  a  system  consisting  of  two  bodies  only, 
it  forms  one  of  the  laws  discovered  by  Kepler,  by  observation  of 
the  motions  of  the  planets. 

In  considering  the  relative  motions  of  a  system  of  bodies  as 
depending  on  their  mutual  actions  only,  the  axis  of  angular  momen- 
tum may  be  treated  as  2u  fixed  direction,  as  already  stated  in  Article 
348.  A  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  angular  momentum  is 
called  by  some  writers  the  imxvriable  plane.  The  nearest  approach 
to  an  absolutely  fixed  direction  yet  known  is  the  invariable  axis  of 
the  discovered  bodies  of  the  sols^  system. 

564.  Actwd  Enorgy  of  a  System  ofB^dtos. — ThE0R£H.   The  actual 

energy  of  a  system  o/ bodies  reUUivdy  to  a  point  external  to  the  system, 
is  the  siMn  of  the  actual  energies  of  the  bodies  relatively  to  their  common 
centre  o/gramty,  added  to  the  actual  energy  due  to  the  motion  of^ie 
mass  of  the  whole  system  with  a  vdocity  equal  to  that  which  its  centre 
qfgramty  has  relatively  to  the  external  point. 

Let  the  motion  of  each  of  the  bodies,  and  of  their  common  centre 
of  gravity,  relatively  to  the  external  point,  be  resolved  into  three 
rectangular  components.  Let  m  be  any  one  of  the  masses,  and  u, 
V,  w,  the  components  of  its  velocity  relatively  to  the  external  point; 
let  2  *  m  be  the  mass  of  the  whole  system,  and  Kq,  Vf^,  w^,  the  com- 
ponents of  the  velocity  of  its  centre  of  gravity  relatively  to  the 
external  point. 

Conceive  the  motion  of  each  of  the  bodies  to  be  resolved  into  two 
parts;  that  which  it  has  in  common  wi^  the  centre  o/gramty  rela- 
tively to  the  external  point,  and  that  which  it  has  relatively  to  Hie 
centre  of  gravity.     The  component  velocities  of  the  first  part  are 

tio,  Vq,  «7oi 

and  those  of  the  second  part 

u  —  t«o  =  w';  V  —  Vo  =  v';  w  —  t^o  =  ^» 

so  that  the  components  of  the  whole  motion  of  the  body  may  be 
represented  by 

t*  =  tio  +  <*' j  t?  :=  t7o  +  t/;  W7  =  t£^  +  «/. 

Then  the  actual  energy  of  the  system  relatively  to  the  external 
point  is 
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which  being  developed,  and  common  doctors  removed  oatdde  the 
aign  of  summation,  gives 

i(t«u  +  «J  +  wJ)'3m 

+  i2'm{u'*  +  f/'  +  v/*). 

Bnt  in  Article  524  it  has  been  shown,  that  the  resultant  momentum 
of  a  system  of  bodies  relatively  to  their  common  centre  of  gravity 
is  nothing;  that  is  to  say, 

2'mvf  =  0;  3'mt/  =  0;  3'm«/  =  0; 

BO  that  the  above  expression  for  the  actual  energy  of  the  system 
becomes  simply 

of  which  the  first  term  is  the  actual  energy  of  the  whole  mass  o/the 
system  due  to  the  motion  o/the  centre  of  gramty  rdatively  to  the 
external  point,  and  the  second  term  is  the  sum  o/the  actiuU  energieM 
o/tlie  bodies  relatively  to  their  common  centre  o/ gramty, — Q.  E.  D. 

Those  two  parts  of  the  actual  energy  of  a  system  may  be  distin- 
guished as  the  external  and  internal  actual  energy. 

CoROLLAKT.  The  miUtud  actions  o/a  system  qjf  bodies  change  their 
internal  a^ual  energy  alone. 

565.  c^BMrrattoH  of  iMenial  EBergr.-^LAW.  The  total  internal 
energy,  actiuU  and  potential,  o/a  system  of  bodies,  cannot  be  changed 
by  (heir  mutual  actions.  This  is  a  proposition  made  known  partly 
by  reasoning  and  partly  by  experiment.  The  total  internal  energy 
of  a  system  is  the  sum  of  the  total  energies  of  the  bodies  of  which 
it  consists  relatively  to  their  common  centre  of  gravity.  It  has 
been  shown  in  Articles  549  to  557,  that  the  total  energy  of  a  single 
body  can  be  diminished  only  by  performing  work  against  a  resist- 
ance which  is  not  a  reciprocating  force;  in  other  words,  against  an 
irreversible  or  passive  resistance. 

Now  it  has  been  proved  by  experiment,  that  all  work  performed 
against  passive  resistances  is  accompsmied  by  the  production  of  an 
equal  amoimt  of  energy  in  a  different  form  (as  when  friction  pro- 
duces heat) ;  therefore  the  total  internal  eneigy  of  a  system  of  bodies 
cannot  be  changed  by  their  mutual  actions. — Q.  R  D. 

Although  this  law  has  become  known  in  the  first  instance  by 
experiment  and  observation,  it  can  be  shown  to  be  necessary  to  the 
permanent  existence  of  the  universe  as  actually  constituted. 

566.  CMiiaioH  is  apressure  of  inappreciably  short  duration  be- 
tween two  bodies.     The  most  usual  problem  in  cases  of  collision  is, 
when  two  bodies  whose  masses  are  given  move  before  the  collision 
in  one  straight  line  with  |^ven  velocities,  and  it  is  required  to  find 
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ibeir  velocities  after  the  collision.  The  two  bodies  form  a  sjrstem 
whose  resultant  momentum  and  internal  energy  are  each  unaltered 
by  the  collision;  but  a  certain  fraction  of  the  internal  energy 
disappears  as  visible  motion,  and  appears  as  vibration  and  heat. 
If  the  bodies  are  equal,  similar,  and  perfectly  elastic,  that  fraction 
is  nothing. 

Let  m,,  m,,  be  the  masses  of  the  two  bodies,  and  Ui,  u^,  their 
velocities  before  the  collision,  whose  directions  should  be  indicated 
by  their  signa  Then  the  velocity  of  their  common  centre  of  gra- 
vity is 

u^m^+u^   ^j J 

and  this  is  not  altered  by  the  collision ;  neither  is  the  external 
energy,  whose  amount  is 

(»H  +  «g^ (2.) 

The  mtemal  energy  of  the  system  of  two  bodies  is 

2 "^ —    2 ^  ^^ 

When  the  bodies  strike  together,  this  actual  internal  eneigy  is 
expended  in  altering  the  figures  of  the  bodies  at  and  near  their 
surface  of  contact,  in  opposition  to  their  elastic  force.  So  soon  as 
the  relative  motion  of  the  bodies  has  been  thus  stopped,  the  elastic 
force  begins  to  restore  their  figures,  and  drive  them  asunder;  and 
if  they  were  equal,  similar,  and  perfectly  elastic,  it  would  reproduce 
all  the  energy  of  relative  motion  given  by  the  formula  3.  so 
that  the  bodies  would  separate  with  velocities  relatively  to  tneir 
conmion  centre  of  gravity,  equal  and  opposite  to  their  original 
velocities  relatively  to  that  point ;  that  is  to  say,  with  the  velocities 

relatively  to  the  common  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  velocities 

t?i  =  2«,-w„  v,=  2wo-«„ (4.) 

relatively  to  the  earth.  But  as  a  certain  proportion,  which  may  be 
denoted  by  1  —  ^^  of  the  internal  actual  energy  takes  the  forms 
of  internal  vibration  and  of  heat,  the  internal  actual  energy  due  to 
visible  motion  after  the  collision  is 

2  "^  2  > v^> 

the  velocities  of  the  bodies,  relatively  to  their  common  centre  of 
gravity,  after  the  collision,  are 
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and  their  velocities  relatively  to  the  earfch  are 


(6.) 


Should  the  bodies  be  perfectly  soft,  or  inelastic,  k  =  0;  m  which  case 

(7.) 


r,  =  t;,  =  «j^;. 


that  is,  the  bodies  do  not  fly  asunder,  but  proceed  together  with  the 
velocity  of  their  common  centre  of  gravity.    (See  Addendum,  p.  5 1 2.) 

567.  The  ActloH  of  UHbaikuiced  Extenwl  Fwrees  on  a  System  of 
bodies,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  to  vary  the  resultant  momentum 
and  the  resultant  angular  momentum.  It  has  been  shown  in 
Article  60,  that  every  system  of  forces  can  be  reduced  to  a  single 
force  and  a  coupla  The  system  of  forces  applied  to  a  system  of 
bodies  is  to  be  reduced  to  a  single  force  acting  through  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  system,  and  a  couple,  as  shown  in  equations  5,  6, 
7,  8,  of  Article  60 ;  then  in  a  given  interval  of  time,  the  variation 
of  resultant  momentum  of  the  system  is  equal  to  and  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  impulse  of  the  single  resultant  force,  and  the  variation 
of  angular  momentum  is  equal  to  the  angular  impulse,  and  about 
the  axis,  of  the  resultant  couple. 

To  express  this  by  general  equations,  let  the  components  of  the 

niomentimi  of  any  mass  m  belonging  to  the  system,  whose  rectan- 

,  ,.     .  ,         dx       dy       dz 

gular  co-ordinates  are  x,  y,  «,  be  m  -r-,  m 


dt 
rates  of  variation  of  these  components  are 

d*x        d'y        d^z 


dt'  '^  dt' 


Then  tlie 


m 


m 


m 


dt"      df'       df 


(1.) 


Also,  the  rectangular  components  of  the  angular  momentum  of  that 
mass  are 

about,,«(«g-y^);abouty,m(.^*-c^|); 


about 
whose  rates  of  variation  are 


m 


/   d^y       d^z\  .  ^  /   d'^z        d}x\ 


m 


(3.) 
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Let  F«9  Fy,  F„  be  the  components  of  the  force  externally  applied 
to  a  point  whose  co-ordinates  are  x,  y,  z.  Then  by  the  eqn^tj  of 
the  xesnltant  impulse  to  the  variation  of  resultant  momentum. 


{..- 


m 


2 


...  (4.) 


and  by  the  equality  of  the  resultant  angular  impulse  to  the  varia- 
tion  of  the  resultant  angular  momentum, 


2 


0; 
0; 
0; 


•  •  ••••!  va  J 


The  use  of  those  equations  is  to  determine  the  effect  of  a  given 
system  of  external  forces  on  a  system  of  bodies  when  the  relations 
amongst  the  motions  of  those  bodies  are  known,  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  internal  forces  acting  between  the  bodies,  which 
latter  forqes  it  is  sometimes  difficult  or  impossible  to  determine  until 
the  effects  of  the  external  forces  have  first  been  found. 

568.   DetcrmlBatloH  of  the  iHtenud  Forces. — ^When  the  relations 

which  exist  between  the  motion  of  the  system  as  a  whole, — that  is, 
its  resultant  momentum  and  angular  momentum, — and  the  motions 
of  the  several  bodies  of  which  it  consists,  are  fixed  by  pinematical 
principles,  then  the  motion  of  each  body  can  be  determined  when 
the  externally  applied  forces  are  known.  Then  if,  from  the  force 
externally  ajq>lied  to  each  body  ai  each  vnstant,  there  is  taken  away 
the  force  required  to  produce  the  change  of  motion  of  the  body  whi^ 
taJcea  place  at  that  instamJt,  the  remainder  must  he  balanced  by,  and 
equal  and  opposite  to,  the  internal  force  acting  on  the  body  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  this,  which  is  the  principle  op  D'Alembert,  serves  to 
determine  the  internal  forces.  Using  the  notation  of  the  last 
Article,  the  components  of  the  internal  force  applied  to  a  given 
body  of  the  system  are 

d^x      —  d^v      «  d'^z      ~. 

m_-F.;  m;^^  — F,;  m;^— F^ 


de 


dt' 


d^ 


5G9.  Residual  External  Forces. — If  the  resultant  external  force 
acting  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  system  of  bodies  be  sup* 
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posed  to  be  divided  into  parallel  components,  each  applied  to  one 
of  the  bodies  and  proportional  to  the  mass  of  the  body  to  which  it 
is  applied,  such  wUl  be  the  system  of  external  forces  required  to 
make  all  the  bodies  of  the  system  have  equal  and  parallel  motions 
at  each  instant  in  common  with  their  centre  of  graviiy.  Then  if 
the  forces  so  determined  be  taken  away  from  the  forces  actually 
applied  to  the  several  bodies,  the  residual  external  forces,  bemg 
combined  with  the  internal  forces,  will  constitute  those  forces 
which  regulate  the  motions  of  the  bodies  relatively  to  their  com- 
mon centre  of  gravity  considered  as  a  fixed  point. 

Addendum  to  Article  566,  page  510. 

OoiiiatoH.^ — It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  disappearance  of 
energy  after  collision  was  wholly  due  to  imperfect  elasticity,  and 
that  any  two  perfectly  elastic  bodies  would  fly  asunder  after  col- 
lision with  a  relative  velocity  equal  to  their  relative  velocity  of 
approach  before  collision.  But  M.  de  St  Tenant  showed  that^ 
except  when  the  bodies  are  similar  and  equal,  a  certain  quantity  of 
energy  disappears,  even  in  perfectly  elastic  bodies,  in  producing 
internal  vibrations  of  each  body.  The  value  of  the  co-efficient  k, 
being  the  ratio  of  the  relative  velocity  of  the  recoil  to  that  of  the 
approach,  in  the  case  of  a  pair  of  perfectly  elastic  prismatic  bars^ 
stnking  each  other  endwise,  is  given  as  follows :  let  a^  and  C4  be 
the  lengths  of  the  bars;  p^  and  ^2^^®^*  weights  per  unit  of  length; 
8^  and  «2  ^^^  velocities  of  the  transmission  of  sound  (that  is, 

of  longitudinal  vibrations)  along  them;  let  -^  ..^^  -^;  and  also  let 
«il?i  .^  82P29  in  other  words,  let  -^  ..^^  —  and  z^  ^^;  then 

;fe^2.?ifijL?^2._&i? 1 (gv 

«2ft  Plh  +^2«2 

As  to  the  velocity  of  sound,  see  Article  615,  page  563.  The 
paper  of  M.  de  St.  Tenant  is  published  in  full  in  the  Journal  des 
MaihemcUiqtiea  pu/res  et  appliquies,  1867 ;  and  an  abstract  in  En^iidi 
of  the  more  simple  of  its  results  in  The  Engineer  for  the  15th  Feb- 
ruarv,  1867. 
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CHAPTER  in. 


BOTATIONS   OF  RIGID   BODIES. 


570.  Th«  Bl«H«M  •f  a  Rif(id  B«d7,  or  of  a  body  which  sensibly 
preserves  the  same  figure,  has  already  been  shown  in  Fart  III., 
Chapter  II.,  to  be  always  capable  of  being  resolved  at  each  instant 
into  a  translation  and  a  rotation;  and  by  the  aid  of  the  pnnciples 
explained  in  Section  3  of  that  chapter,  the  component  rotation  can 
always  be  conceived  to  take  place  about  an  axis  traversing  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  body,  and  to  be  combined,  if  necessary, 
with  a  ti-anslation  of  the  whole  body  in  a  curved  or  sti-aight  path 
along  with  its  centre  of  gravity.  The  variations  of  the  momen- 
tum of  the  translation,  whether  in  amount  or  in  direction,  are 
due  to  the  resultant  force  acting  through  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  body,  and  are  exactly  the  same  with  those  of  the  momen- 
tum of  the  entire  mass  if  it  were  concentrated  at  that  centre; 
the  variations  of  the  angular  momentum  of  the  rotation  are 
due  to  the  resultant  couple  which  is  combined  with  that  re- 
sultant force.  The  variations  of  actu€U  energy  are  due  to  both 
causes. 

When  the  translation  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  rotating  body, 
and  its  rotation  about  an  axis  traversing  that  centre,  are  known, 
the  motion  of  every  point  in  the  body  is  determined  by  cinematical 
I)rinciples,  which  have  been  explained  in  Part  III.,  Chapter  II., 
Section  3 ;  so  that  by  the  aid  of  D*Alembert*s  j>rinciple  (Article 
56S)  the  internal  forces  acting  amongst  the  parts  of  the  body  can 
be  completely  determined. 

In  the  investigations  of  questions  respecting  the  motions  of 
rigid  bodies,  thei"e  are  certain  quantities,  lines,  and  points,  de- 
pending on  the  figui*es  of  the  bodies,  the  mode  of  distribution 
of  their  masses,  and  the  way  in  which  their  motions  are  guided, 
whose  use  facilitates  the  imderstanding  of  the  subject  and 
the  com])utation  of  results,  and  which  are  related  to  each  other 
by  geometrical  principles.  These  are,  momenta  of  inertiaj  radii 
of  gi/ ration  J  moments  of  deviation,  and  centres  of  percussion. 
Their  geometrical  relations  ai-e  considered  in  the  following  sec- 
tion. 

2l 
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Section  1. — On  Momenta  of  Inertia,  Radii  ofGrprationy  MomenU  of 

D&nation,  otuI  Centres  qf  Percussion. 

571.  The  Bl«mcMt  •€  Inertia  of  an  indefinitely  small  body,  or 
"  physical  point,"  relatively  to  a  given  axis,  is  the  product  of  the 
mass  of  the  body,  or  of  some  quantity  proportional  to  the  mass, 
such  as  the  weight,  into  the  square  of  its  perpendicular  distance 
from  the  axis  :  thus  in  the  following  equation  : — 

I  Wr* 

i  =  m  r»  =  ^!^-^, (1.) 

g  9  ^   ^ 

r  is  the  perpendicular  distance  of  the  mass  m,  whose  weight  is  W, 
from  a  given  axis;  and  the  moment  of  inertia,  according  to  the 
unit  employed,  is  either  I,  or  I  4-  ^;  the  former,  when  the  unit  is 
the  moment  of  inertia  of  an  unit  of  weiglU  at  the  end  of  an  arm 
whose  length  is  unity;  and  the  latter,  when  the  imit  is  the  moment 
of  inertia  of  an  imit  of  ttvoss  at  the  end  of  the  same  arm.  For  the 
purposes  of  applied  mechanics,  the  former  is  the  more  convenient 
unit,  and  will  be  employed  in  this  treatu^e. 

By  an  extension  of  the  term  "  moment  of  inertia,"  it  is  applied 
to  the  product  of  any  quantity,  such  as  a  volume,  or  an  area,  into 
the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  point  to  which  that  quantity 
relates  from  a  given  axis,  as  has  already  been  exemplified  in  Article 
1)5,  and  in  the  theory  of  resistance  to  bending ;  but  in  the  remainder 
of  this  ti'eatisc  the  term  will  be  used  in  its  strict  sense,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  unit  of  measure  already  specified;  that  is,  in  British 
measures,  moment  of  inertia  will  be  expressed  by  the  product  of  a 
certain  number  of  pou/nds  avoirdupois  into  the  square  of  a  certain 
uimiber  of  feet. 

The  geometrical  relations  amongst  moments  of  inertia,  to  which 
the  present  section  refers,  are  independent  of  the  unit  of  measure. 

572.  The  a^wcMt  •f  InertlB  •f  a  Bjuem  •f  Phjalcal  Paliua,  rela- 
tively to  a  given  axis,  is  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the 
several  points ,  that  is, 

I  =  3.Wr» (1.) 

573.  The  BI«Hieat  •f  inertia  ef  a  Rigid  Bedjr  is  the  Sum  of  the 

moments  of  inertia  of  all  its  parts,  and  is  found  by  integration;  that 
is,  by  conceiving  the  body  to  be  divided,  into  small  parts  of  regular 
figure,  multiplying  the  weight  of  each  of  those  parts  into  the  square 
of  the  distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  from  the  axis,  adding  the 
products  together,  and  finding  the  value  towards  which  their  sum 
converges  when  the  size  of  the  small  parts  is  indefinitely  diuiinished. 
For  example,  let  the  body  be  conceived  to  be  built  up  of  rectangular 
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molecules,  whose  dimensions  are  d  x,  dy,  and  d  z,  the  volume  of 
each  dwdydz,  and  the  weight  of  unity  of  volimie  to.     Then 


1=  j  J  Jf^iO'dxdydz (1.) 


Hence  follows  the  general  principle  which  will  afterwards  be 
illustrated  in  special  cases,  that  propositions  relative  to  the  geome- 
trical relations  amongst  the  moments  of  inertia  of  systems  of  points 
are  made  applicable  to  continuous  bodies  by  substituting  integration 

for  ordinary  summation;  that  is,  for  example,  by  putting  /  /  / 

for  2,  and  to  •  dxdy  dz  for  W. 

574.  The  Kadim  •£  Gymti^M  of  a  body  about  a  given  axis  is  that 
length  whose  square  is  the  mean  qfaU  the  aqtuures  of  the  distances 
of  ^e  indefinitely  small  equal  particles  of  the  body  from  the  axis, 
and  is  found  by  dividing  the  moment  of  inertia  by  the  weight,  thus, 


*  ■"a-W    aW  ' 


.(1.) 


When  symbols  of  int^ration  are  used,  this  becomes 

/  /  /  r*  w  •  dxdy  dz 

^=-rh (2.) 

/  /  /  to  'dxdydz 

575.  Cmm^mmtmtm  •f  BI«mcMt  •f  Inertte. — Let  the  positions  of  the 
particles  of  a  body  be  referred  to  three  rectangular  axes,  one  of 
which,  O  X,  is  that  about  which  the  moment  of  inertia  is  to  be 
taken.     Then  the  square  of  the  radius  vector  of  any  particle  is 

r»  =  y»  +  «»; 

so  that  the  moment  of  inertia  round  the  axis  of  a;  is 

I.  =  2Wy'  +  2W  «•; (1.) 

that  is  to  say,  the  mcrm&nl  of  inertia  of  a  body  round  a  given  axis 
may  hefovmd  hy  adding  together  the  sv/m  qfthe  prodiuUe  o/t/te  iveighta 
of  the  partideSf  each  m/uUvplied  hy  the  square  of  each  of  its  dista/nces 
from  a  pair  of  planes  cutting  ectdh  other  at  right  angles  in  the  given 
axis. 

In  the  same  manner  it  may  be  shown  that  the  moments  of 
inertia  of  the  same  body  round  the  other  two  axes  are  given  by  the 
equations 

I,=:3W«"+aW»«;I^=aWa»+3W  ^...<^\ 


? 
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576.    ni«nMita    mi  Inertia    R«HMd    pHralM   Asm 

Theorem.  TJis  moment  of  inertia  of  a  body  ahotit  any  given  aatu 
is  equal  to  its  moment  of  inertia  abovJt  an  axis  traversing  its  oenift 
qfgra/oity  parallel  to  the  given  aads,  added  to  the  moment  0/ inertia 
about  tlie  given  aads  due  to  the  whole  mass  oftlie  body  concentrated  at 
its  centre  0/ gravity. 

Take  the  given  axis  for  the  axis  of  x,  and  any  two  planes  tra- 
versing it  at  light  angles  to  each  other  as  the  planes  of  xy  and 
z  x;  then,  as  in  the  preceding  Article, 

I,  =  a- Wy*+x    W**. 

Let  yo,  2:0,  oe  the  perpendicular  distances  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  body  from  the  two  co-ordinate  planes  before  mentioned ;  con- 
ceive a  new  axis  to  traverse  that  centre  of  gravity,  parallel  to  the 
given  axis;  let  two  co-ordinate  planes  parallel  to  the  original 
co-ordinate  planes  traverse  that  new  axis;  and  let  y',  £,  be  the 
perpendicular  distances  of  a  given  particle  from  those  new  co- 
ordinate planea     Then 

y  =  yo  +  y;  «  =  «b  +  «'; 

and  introducing  those  values  of  the  original  co-ordinates  into  the 
value  of  I,,  we  find 

but  because  f/  and  £  are  the  distances  of  a  particle  from  planes 
traversing  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body, 

and  the  preceding  equation  is  reduced  to  the  following : — 

I,  =  (»J  +  ^  a  W  +  ,  •  W  (y"  +  «0 (1.) 

which  expresses  the  theorem  to  be  proved      '  * 

This  theorem  may  be  more  briefly  expressed  as  follows: — Let 
1q  be  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  body  about  an  axis  traversing  its 
centre  of  gravity  in  any  given  direction,  and  I  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  same  body  about  an  axis  parallel  to  the  former  at  tlie 
perpendicular  distance  r^;  tlien 

I  =  rJ-2W  +  I. (2.) 

An  analogous  proposition  for  surfaces  has  been  demonstrated  in 
Article  i)d,  Theorem  V. 
Corollary  L  Tke  i«A\\i*  oi  \gT«btvon  {^)  of  a  body  about  any 
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axis  is  equal  to  the  hjpothenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  of  which 
the  two  legs  are  respectively  equal  to  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the 
body  about  an  axis  traversing  the  centre  of  gravity  parallel  to  the 
given  axis  feA  and  to  the  perpendicular  distance  between  these  two 
axes  (r^).     That  is  to  say, 

t=rl+il (3.) 

CoROLLART  11.  The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  bodv  about  an  axis 
traversing  its  centre  of  gravity  in  a  given  direction,  is  less  than  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  same  body  about  any  other  axis  parallel 
to  the  first 

Corollary  III.  The  moments  of  inertia  of  a  body  about  all 
axes  parallel  to  each  other,  which  lie  at  equal  distances  from  its 
centre  of  gravity,  are  equal. 

577,    combined  JII«meiita  •f  iMertla. — THEOREM.     The  combined 

moment  of  inertia  of  a  ri{jidly  connected  system  of  bodies  abovl  a 
given  axisy  is  equal  to  the  combined  moment  of  inertia  whidh  ike  sys-- 
tern  would  have  abovi  the  given  axis,  ifeaxh  body  were  concentrcUed 
at  its  own  centre  of  gravity y  added  to  the  sum  of  the  several  mx>menJts 
of  inertia  of  the  bodies,  about  axes  traversing  their  respective  centres 
of  gravity,  parallel  to  tJie  given  axis. 

Let  W  now  denote  the  weight  of  orve  of  the  bodies,  I^  its  moment 
of  inertia  about  an  axis  traversing  its  own  centre  of  gravity  parallel 
to  the  given  common  axis,  and  r^  the  distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity 
from  that  common  axis.  Then  the  moment  of  inertia  of  that  body 
about  the  common  axis,  according  to  Article  576,  equation  2,  is 

Consequently,  the  combined  moment  of  inertia  of  the  system  of 
bodies  is 

>I  =  2-WrJ+2l,; (1.) 

— Q.  K  D. 

578.    Examples  •f  m^meMts  •f  iMcrtla  and  Radii  of  Qyrntioa  of 

homogeneous  bodies  of  some  of  the  more  simple  and  ordinary 
figures,  are  given  in  the  following  tables.  In  each  case,  the  axis  is 
supposed  to  traverse  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body;  for  the 
principles  of  Article  576  enable  any  other  case  to  be  easily  solved 
The  axes  are  also  supposed,  in  each  case,  to  be  axes  of  symmetry  of 
the  figure  of  the  body.  In  subsequent  Articles,  it  will  be  shown 
what  relations  exist  between  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the  same 
body  about  axes  traversing  it  in  different  directions. 

The  column  headed  W  gives  the  weight  of  the  body;  that 
headed  I,,  gives  the  moment  of  inertia;  that  headed  ej,  the  square 
of  the  radius  of  gyration.  The  weight  of  an  unit  of  volume  ifl  in 
each  case  denoted  by  w. 


BODT. 


L  Sphere  of  ndios  r, . 


/ 


IL  Spberoid  of  revolution — 
polar  semi-axis  a,  equa- 
torial radius  r, 

IIL  £lllpsoid  —  semi-axe^  a, 
ft|C| 

rV.  Spherical  shell — external 
radius  r,  internal  r^,.... 

y.  Spherical  shell,  insensibly 
thin  —  radius  r,  thick- 
ness dr^ 

YL  Circular  cylinder — ^length 
2a,  radius  r, 

YII.  Elliptic  cylinder — length 
2a,  transverse  semi-axes 
*|C, 

YIII.  Hollow  circular  cylinder- 
length  2a,  external  ra- 
dius r,  internal  r^, 

IX.  Hollow  circular  cylinder, 
insensibly  thin — length 
2a.  radius  r,  thickness  dr, 

X.  Circular  cylinder — length 
2a,  radius  r, 

XI.  Elliptic  cylinder— length 
2a,  transverse  semi-axes 
*|C, 

XIL  Hollow  circular  cylinder- 
length  2a,  external  ra- 
dius r,  internal  r^, 


XnL  Hollow  circular  cylinder, 
Insensibly  thin  —  radius 
r,  thickness  <lr, 


XIY.  Rectangular  prism  —  di- 
mensions 2a»  2d,  2c, 

XY.  Zombie  prism — length 
2a,  diagonals  26,  2c^.... 


XVL  Bhombic  prIam,  as  abo7«, 


\ 


AXISL 

Diameter 

Polar  axis 
Axis,  2a 
Diameter 

Diameter 


Longitudinal 
axis,  2a 


Longitudinal 
axis,  2a 


Longitudinal 
axis,  2a 


Longitudinal 
axis,  2a 

Transverse 
diameter 


Transverse 
axis,  26 


Transverse 
diameter 


Transverse 
diameter 


Axis,  2a 

Axis,  2a 


4cior* 
8 

4«i0ar' 
~1 

4«t0a&c 
""8 

4<rtg(r»--r^ 
8 


AitWrdt 

2«toar' 

2«i0o5e 

2»ttw(r»— r^ 

A^wardr 

2wvabc 
2«i«w(r»-0 


\ 


Awioardr 

Swabc 

iwabc 
4iDa&c 


"16" 

8noar* 
"15" 

4»igaftc(6*+c*) 
16 

16 

8ripr*d^' 
8 


irtoar'(8r*+4q^ 
6 

rteabc(Bc^  +  4a^ 
6 

+4a»(r»-r^| 


«taa(2r'+|aV)Jr 

8iog6c(y+c^ 
3 

2ioa&c(&'-K?^ 
3 

2ioo6c(c*'f2a*) 


6 

a^ 

6 

6 

2(r»-,^ 
6p=y^ 

2»^ 
8 

2 

6*+c« 


r»+f^ 


4^8 


4     8 


— +3 


\ 


r*    a« 
2+8 

8 

y+c« 

.    6 
c«    a« 
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579.  HmicMs  •f  Inertia  fmmwtd  hj  ]NtM«m  audi  9nbmcti«B. — 

Each  of  the  solids  mentioned  in  the  table  of  the  preceding  Article 
can  be  divided  into  two  equal  and  symmetrical  halves  by  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  axis.  The  radius  of  gyration  of  each  of  those 
halves  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  original  solid.  Each  of  the 
solids  can  also  be  divided  into  four  equal  and  symmetrical  wedges 
or  sectors  by  planes  traversing  the  axis;  and  those  which  are  solids 
of  revolution  can  be  divided  into  an  imlimited  number  of  such 
wedges  or  sectors.  The  radius  of  gyration  of  each  such  sector  about 
the  original  axis,  which  forms  its  edge,  is  the  same  with  that  of 
the  original  solid. 

To  find  the  radius  of  gyration  of  any  such  sector  about  an  axis 
parallel  to  its  edge,  the  original  axis,  and  traversing  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  sector,  let  r©  be  the  distance  of  that  centre  of  gravity 
from  the  original  axis,  e©  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  original  solid, 
and  ^0  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  sector  about  the  new  axis  in 
question ;  then  from  Article  576,  equation  3,  it  follows  that 

eo  =  eo""^ (*•) 

Example,  In  case  15  of  Article  5t8,  the  square  of  the  radius  of 
gyration  of  a  rhombic  prism  about  its 

h  and  c  being  the  two  semi-diagonals. 
Let  fig.  238  represent  such  a  prism, 
and  let  A  be  one  end  of  its  longitu- 
dinal axis,  and  BAB  =  2  5,  CXC  = 
2  c,  its  two  diagonals.  Divide  the  prism  into  four  equal  right- 
angled  triangular  prisms  by  two  planes  traversing  the  diagonals 
and  the  longitudinal  axis ;  the  radius  of  gyration  of  each  of  those 
prisms  about  that  axis  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  original  prism. 

Bisect  BC  in  D,  and  join  AD,  in  which  take  ro  =  AE  =  §  AD  = 
^  B  C  =  ^^-^^ —  j  then  E  is  the  extremity  of  a  longitudinal  axis 

traversing  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  triangular  prism  A  B  C,  and 
the  radius  of  gyration  of  that  prism  about  that  new  axis  is  given 
by  the  equation 

580.  ni«McMs  af  laertte  fowUi  hj  TnuMfmnaaiioa. — The  moment 
of  inertia  and  radius  of  gyration  of  a  body  about  a  given  axis  are 
not  changed  by  any  transformation  of  its  figure  which  can  be 
efiected  by  shifting  its  particles  parallel  to  the  ^ven.  wd38.\  ^sA^^ki^ 


Fig.  238. 
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radius  of  gyration  is  not  altered  by  altering  the  dimensions  of  the 
body  pandiel  to  the  axis  in  a  constant  ratio  ,  for  example,  in  cases 
1  and  2  of  Article  57  S,  the  radius  of  gyration  of  a  spheroid  about 
its  polar  axis  is  the  same  with  that  of  a  sphere  of  the  same  equi^ 
torial  radius. 

If  the  dimensions  of  a  body  in  all  directions  transverse  to  the 
axis  are  altered  in  a  constant  ratiO;  the  radius  of  gyration  is  altered 
in  the  same  ratio. 

If  the  dimensions  of  a  body  transverse  to  its  axis,  in  two  direc- 
tions perpendicular  to  each  other,  are  altered  in  different  ratios ; 
for  example,  if  the  dimensions  denoted  by  y  are  altered  in  the  ratio 
f/»,  and  the  dimensions  denoted  by  2;  in  the  ratio  n,  then  the  radius 
of  gyration  i  of  the  original  body  is  to  be  conceived  as  the  hypo- 
thenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  whose  sides  are,  »  parallel  to  y, 
and  ^  parallel  to  z,  and  are  given  by  the  equations 


ii»  = 


_  a-Wy'      ^ _  iWg» 


3W 


«'  = 


jW 


(1.) 


and  the  radius  of  gyration  /  of  the  transformed  body  will  be  the 
hy|X)thenuse  of  a  new  right-angled  tiiangle  whose  sides  are  m  9  and 
n  ^ ;  that  is  to  say, 

e'"  =  m«»»«  +  n*f (2.) 

This  method  may  be  exemplified  by  deducing  the  radius  of  gyration 
of  an  ellipsoid  about  any  one  of  its  axes  (Article  578,  case  3)  from 
that  of  a  sphere  (t7>.,  case  1). 

581.  The  Centre  ©f  PercuMioa  of  a  body,  for  a  given  axis,  is  a 
point  so  situated,  that  if  part  of  the  mass  of  the  body  were  concen- 
trated at  that  point,  and  the  remainder  at  the  point  directly  oppo- 
site in  the  given  axis,  the  statical  moment  of  the  weight  so  distri- 
buted (Article  42),  and  its  moment  of 
inertia  about  the  given  axis,  would  be 
the  same  as  those  of  the  actual  body 
in  every  position  of  the  body. 

In  iig.  239  let  XX  be  the  given 
axis,  and  G  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
tlie  body.  It  is  evident,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  centre  of  percussion 
must  be  somewhere  in  the  perpendi- 
cular C  G  B  let  fall  from  the  centre  of 
gravity  on  the  given  axis.  Secondly, 
in  order  that  tlie  statical  moment  of 
the  whole  ma.ss,  concentrated  jwu-tly  at 
C,  and  partly  at  the  centre  of  percus- 
aioTL  B  (still  unknown),  "m«tNf  \)vi  \Xi^  ^wv^  ^\W\  tWt  of  the  actual 
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bodj;  the  centre  of  gravity  must  be  unaltered  by  that  concen- 
tration of  mass  y  that  is  to  say,  the  masses  concentrated  at  B  and 
0  must  be  inversely  as  the  distances  of  those  points  from  G. 
Hence  denoting  the  weights  of  those  masses  by  the  letters  B  and 
C  respectively,  and  the  weight  of  the  whole  body  by  W,  we  have 
the  proportion 

W  :  C  :  B  :  :  BO  :  GB  :  GO (1.) 

Lastly,  in  order  that  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  mass  as  supposed 
to  be  concentrated  at  B  and  C,  about  the  axis  X  X,  may  be  the 
same  with  that  of  the  actual  body,  we  must  have 

B-BC*  =  We"  =  W(e'.  +  7^) (2.) 

where  ro=  G  C,  and  ^o  is  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  body  about 
an  axis  parallel  to  X  X  and  traversing  G ;  and  substituting  for  B 

its  value  fix)m  equation  1,  viz.,  B  =  Wro  -r-  B  C,  we  find,  for  the  dis- 
tance of  the  centre  of  percussion  from  tlie  axis, 

BC=^  =  -^°  +  r.; (3.) 

and  for  its  distance  from  the  centre  of  gravity, 

GB  =  BC  — ro=  ^ (4.) 

The  last  equation  may  also  be  expressed  in  the  form 

GBGC  =  ei!; (p.) 

which  preserves  the  same  value  when  GB  and  GO  are  inter- 
changed ;  thus  showing,  that  if  a  new  axis  parallel  to  the  original 
axis  XX  be  made  to  traverse  the  original  centre  of  percussion,  the 
new  centre  of  percussion  is  the  point  C  in  the  original  axis. 

The  proportion  in  which  the  mass  of  the  body  is  to  be  considered 
as  distributed  between  B  and  C  takes  the  following  form,  when 
each  of  the  last  three  terms  of  the  proportion  1  is  multiplied  by 

ro  =  GC:— 

W  :  C  :  B  :  :  eJ  +  t^  :  eS  :  rj (6.) 

The  preceding  solution  is  represented  by  the  following  geometrical 
construction : — Draw  G  D  J-  C  G  and  =  fo  5  join  C  D,  perpendicu- 
lar to  which  draw  D  B  cutting  C  G  produced  in  B ;  this  point  is 
the  centre  of  percussion. 

Also,  C  D  =  e,  the  radius  of  gyration  about  X  X  ;  and  D  B  ifi  the 
radius  of  gyration  about  an  axis  traversing  B  ^^araUel  tA  X.X^ 
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Fig.  240. 


If  C  E  be  taken  =  C  D,  E  is  sometimes  called  the  cehtbe  of 
GYRATION  of  the  body  for  the  axis  XX.* 

582.  Nm  €)caire  •£  Ptirf  !•■  exists  when  the  axb  traveraes  the 

centre  of  gravity  of  the  body.  In  that  case, 
the  statical  moment  of  the  body  is  nothing ; 
and  an  equal  mass,  concentrated  and  imi> 
formly  distributed  round  the  circle  BBB, 
whose  radius  is  ^  the  radius  of  gyration,  or 
at  a  set  of  symmetrically  arranged  points  in 
that  circle,  has  the  same  moment  of  inertia 
with  the  actual  body. 

583.  BiMiMita  wf  laertlB  mhmm  iMcliMd  Asm. — ^The  object  of  the 

present  Article  and  the  remaining  Articles  of  this  section  is  to 
show  the  relations  which  exist  amongst  the  moments  of  inertia  of 
a  body  about  axes  traversing  a  fixed  point  in  it  in  different  direc- 
tions. The  mathematical  processes  which  it  is  necessary  to  employ 
for  that  purpose,  though  not  very  abstruse,  are  somewhat  complex ; 
and  the  reader  who  wishes  to  study  the  more  simple  parts  of  the 
subject  only,  may  take  the  conclusions  for  granted. 

It  has  already  been  shown  in  Article  575  that  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  a  body  about  a  given  axis  denoted  by  x,  is  given  by  the 
equation 

I,  =  8f/'  +  8^; (1.) 

in  which,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  a  *  W  has  been  replaced  by  the 
single  imnbol  S.  The  fixed  point  being  the  origin  of  co-ordinates, 
let  S  R*  be  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  weight  of  each  particle 
into  the  square  of  its  distance  from  that  point ;  a  sum  which  is 
independent  of  the  directions  of  the  axis.  Then  because  R"  =  a^  + 
y*  +  «*,  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the  body  relatively  to  three  rec- 
tangular axes  may  be  expressed  as  follows : — 

I.  =  SR«-S««;  I,  =  SR»-Sy';  I,  =  SR«-S;5'. (2.) 

Further,  let  the  three  sums  of  the  weights  of  the  particles  of  the 
body,  each  multiplied  by  the  product  of  a  pair  of  its  co-ordinates, 
be  thus  expressed : — 


Syz;  Bzx;  Bxy, 


(3.) 


These  will  be  called  momenta  of  deviation. 

Now,  let  three  new  rectangular  axes  of  co-ordinates,  denoted 
by  a!,  %f,  «',  traverse  the  same  fixed  point  in  the  body;  let  tlie 
angles  which  they  make  with  the  original  axes  be  denoted  by 


*  Ab  to  the  centres  oC 
j^d  body,  see  a 


•nd  (^yimtion,  and  other  remaricable  points  in  a 
Vik  lAOWoUl^t  Joymoltsc  1S57, 
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(4-) 


Then  for  any  given  particle,  the  new  co-ordinates  are  thus  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  origmal  co-ordinates  : — 


A  ,  ,  A  ,  ,  A 

X  z=zx'  cos  05 a?  +  y '  cos y ar  -f-  «  •  cos  zx',. 


.(«•) 


and  analogous  equations  for  y  and  nf;  and  the  original  co-ordinates 
are  thus  expressed  in  terms  of  the  new  co-ordinates  : — 

X  =  af  'coaxaf  -{-  f/  'cos  x^  +  s^  "cos  xz;  &c (6.) 

The  nine  angles  of  equation  4  are  connected  by  the  relations  : — that 
the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  cosines  of  any  three  angles  in  one 
line,  or  in  one  column,  is  unity ;  for  example, 


,  A  ^1  ^ 

cos'  xx'  +  cos'ficy  +  cos*  ass/  =  1;. 


(7.) 


and  that  the  sum  of  the  three  products  of  the  pairs  of  cosines  of 
the  angles  in  a  pair  of  lines,  or  a  pair  of  columns,  is  nothing ;  for 
example, 

A  A,  A  A,,  A  A 

cos  y  X  '  COS  z a/  +  COS  yy' 'COS  zy  +coa  yz  *  COS  zz  =  0....(8.) 

A  relation  deduced  from  the  preceding  is  this,  that  the  cosine  of 
each  angle  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  iiie  binary  products 
of  the  cosines  of  the  four  angles,  which  are  neither  in  the  same  line 
nor  in  the  same  column  with  the  first,  these  binary  products  being 
taken  diagonally ;  for  example, 

A  A  A,  A  A 

cos  xaf  =  COS  yy" 'COS  z^  -  cos  y  s^  -  cos  z y'. (9.) 

and  similarly  for  the  other  cosines. 

Now,  if  for  the  new  co-ordinates  xf,  t/,  sf,  in  the  six  integrals, 

&xf,  By\  S«^,  Sy«^,  Bz^af,  Baf^, 

there  are  substituted  their  values  in  terms  of  the  original  co-ordi- 
nates, as  given  by  equation  5  for  x^,  and  analogous  equations  for 
y'  and  «',  there  are  obtained  the  six  expressions  for  those  integrals 
relatively  to  the  new  axes,  in  terms  of  the  integrals  relatively  to  the 
original  axes,  and  of  the  cosines  of  the  nine  axv^^^*^  V^Xr^^^j^ss^'^s^ 
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new  and  the  original  axes ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  write  those 
equations  at  length,  for  they  are  precisely  similar  to  the  equoHana  of 
trans/ormaiion  in  Article  106  (pages  92,  93),  substituting  only 

Sa",  Sy«,  S«*,  Sy«,  Szx,  Say, 

for    Pmm,  P„,  PsM,  P,,9  PMMf  Pnf 

and  making  the  like  substitutions  in  the  s3rmbols  leferrinff  to  the 
new  co-ordinates. 

584.    Princtpol  Axes  •f  lMertla.^-THEORE]L    At  ecich  poini  in  a 

body  tliere  is  a  system  of  three  rectangular  axes,  for  which  the  momenU 
of  deviation  are  eacli  equal  to  nothing. 

Supposing  such  a  set  of  axes  to  exist,  let  co-ordinates  parallel  to 
them  be  denoted  by  Xi,  yi,  ^^.  Then  ike  property  which  they  are 
required  to  have  is  expr^sed  by  the  equations 

By,z,  =  0;  Bz,x,  =  0;  Sa?,yi  =  0 (1.) 

Co-ordinates  parallel  to  a  set  of  axes,  for  which  the  int^rab 

S«*,  <kc.,  have  been  determined,  being  denoted  by  x,  y,  z,  we  have 

for  each  particle, 

A  A  A 

ic  =r  ajj  cos  xxi-r  yi  cos  xy^-t  z^  cos  xzii 

XiX  =  xi  COS  xxi  +  Xi yi  cos  ay,  +  05, a^  cos  xzi; 
and  consequently, 

ax^x  =  cos  xx^  •  S a:f  -h  cos  ayi  •  S  a?!  yi  +  cos  xzi  *  S  «,  a^; 

but  because  of  the  conditions  expressed  by  the  equations  1,  this  is 
reduced  to 

SxiX  =  cos  xxi  'SajJ; (2.) 


and  by  similar  reasoning  it  is  shown  that 

A 


S  a?,  v  = 
8x, 
Now,  from  the  equation 


iy  =  cosya^-Saf;  y 
, «  =  cos  «  0^  •  S  of.    ) 


(2  A.) 


a;,  =  a: 


A  A 

coeyxi  +  zcoszxi, 


are  deduced  the  f< 
2,2  A  :— 


in  the  equations 
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A  A  ^        n 

B  Xi  X  z=z  COB  X  Xi ,  o  or  +  COS  y  Xi '  o  X  y  +  COB  z  Xi '  o  z  x; 

A  ^  r>i       9     t  ^ri 

S  dPi  y  =  COS  xxi'oxy  +  cos y  Xi  *  S  y  +  cos « ajj  •  S  y  «; 

S  a?!  «  =  COS  05  «i  •  S  s  a;  +  cos  yXi'oyz  +  cos  «  a^  •  S  «r. 

Subtracting  the  equations  2  and  2  A  from  these,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing equations : — 

cos  a?  05,  (S  ai*  —  S  a:f)  +  cos  y  «,  •  S  ar  y  +  cos  zxi'Szx  =  0;  I 
cos xXi'Sxy  +  cos ya;i'(Sy*  —  Sa:f)  +  cos»a;i'Sy«  =  0;  [ (3.) 

cos  xxi  •  S  «  «  +  cos  yxi  •  S  y  s  +  cos  «  opi  (S  a'  —  S  xj)  =:  0.     J 

The  elimination  of  the  three  cosines  from  these  three  equations 
leads  to  the  following  cubic  equation  : — 


(4.) 


(5.) 


(Sa:f)'-A(SaO"  +  B-Sa?-C  =  0; 

in  which  the  co-efficients  have  the  following  values  : — 

A==Sa:»  +  Sy«+S«»  =  SR=; 

B  =  Sy-S«»  +  S«*-Sa;'  +  Sa:»-Sy' 

—  {Syzy  —  {Szxy  —  (Bxyy; 

C  =  Sa:»-Sy*-S«*  +  2Sy«-S«aj-Sa?y 

—  S  »»  •  (S  y  «y  —  S  y»  •  (S  s  a;)»  —  S  «»  (S  a;  y)'. 

It  is  evident  that  A  is  always  positive.    By  considering  the  terms 
of  which  B  is  composed,  it  can  be  shown  that  it  is  equivalent  to 

S  (y  «'  -  «  y')«  +  S  (;2;  a/-  a:  ;/)•  +  S  (a:  y'-yxj', 

X,  y,  z,  afy  y',  sf,  being  the  co-ordinates  of  a  pair  of  different  particles^ 
and  the  particles  being  taken  in  pairs  in  every  possible  way ;  and 
by  considering  the  terms  of  which  C  is  made  up,  it  can  be  shown 
to  be  equivalent  to 

S  (a:  y  «"  4-  aJ'  y"  «  4-  a;"  y  «'  —  a;  y"  is'  —  aj"  y'  «  —  a/  y  z'J] 

in  which  the  letters  without  accents,  with  one  accent,  and  witli 
two  accents,  denote  the  co-ordinates  of  a  set  of  three  different 
l)articles,  and  the  particles  are  taken  in  triplets  in  every  possible 
way.  Hence  B  and  C,  being  both  sums  of  squares,  are  positive,  as 
well  as  A ;  and  the  cubic  equation  4  has  three  real  ]>o»itice  roots, 
corresponding  to  the  three  rectangular  axes  which  satisfy  the  con- 
ditions of  equation  1.    These  roots  are  the  values  of  S  a,*^  S  t^^  S  cVv 
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and  their  existence  proves  the  existence  of  the  tyhree  leotangalar 

PRINCIPAL  AXES  OF  INEBTIA. — Q.  K  D. 

The  angles  which  any  one  of  the  principal  axes  makes  with  the 
three  ordinal  axes  are  given  hj  the  following  equations,  which  aie 
deduced  from  the  equations  3  : — 


AAA 

cos  a;  jBi :  cos  y  a;| :  oob  za^ 


•  •  _ 

•  ■ 


(Sa^—  Baf)Byz  +  Bzx'Bxy  (Sa^— Sy^S2aj+ S«y 'Sy* 

1 


(^.) 


•  (S  a^  —  S  ^  S  a;  y  +  S  y  « •  S  « 05  * 

Similar  equations,  substituting  yi  and  z^  successiveljfor  Xi,  give  the 
ratios  of  tiie  other  two  sets  of  cosines. 

From  the  properties  of  the  roots  of  equations,  it  follows,  that  the 
co-efficients  of  the  cubic  equation  4  have  the  following  values  in 
terms  of  the  integrals  S  of,  Ac. : — 

A  =  Sa?  +  SyI  +  S«;=:SR«asbefore;  ' 

B=:Sy?-S«;  +  S«;-Sa?  +  Sa^-Sy;;    >  (7.) 

C  =  Sa^SyJ-S;^;  J 

and  hence  it  appears,  that  the  functions  of  the  six  integrals  S  «*,  dbc, 
denoted  by  A,  B,  and  C,  in  the  equations  5,  are  isotropic;  that  is, 
are  the  same  in  magnitude  for  all  directions  of  the  rectangular  axes 
of  Xf  y,  and  z. 

585.  euipmM  •r  iMotia. — Let  the  principal  axes  of  a  body,  tra- 
versing a  given  point,  be  now  taken  for  axes  of  co-ordinates;  and 
the  moments  of  inertia  about  them,  called  the  priiidpal  mom/enU  (^ 
inertia,  being  given,  and  denoted  by  I,,  I^,  I3,  let  it  be  required  to 
determine  the  moment  of  inertia,  I,  about  any  axis  traversing  the 
same  point,  and  making  with  the  principal  axes  the  angle  «,  fi,  y. 
Let  co-ordinates  along  this  new  axis  be  denoted  by  x,  and  along 
the  principal  axes  by  a;,,  y^,  Zi,  as  before. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that 

Sa:'  =  cos*»  *  Sa;i  +  cos'/8  *  Syf +  cos'y  •  S«i,...(L) 

and  that 

I  =  SR«-Sa:';  Ii  =  SR«-Sa;f;  I,  =  SR«-^yJ; 

I,  =  SR«-S«f; (2.) 

and  from  these  equations  the  following  is  easily  deduced : — 

I=Ii'Coa*«-Vli'  coa'(S  +  I,-  oos-y (3.) 


KLLIFBOm  or  OnBTLL  027 

Liit  a,  &,  e,  be  the  three  semi-axee  of  an  ellipaoid,  and  s  its  semi- 
diameter  in  any  direction  which  makes  the  angles  a,  fi,  y,  wiUt 
those  aemi-axee.    Then  it  ia  wdl  known  that 


..(4.) 


and  by  comparing  this  vith  equation  3  it  is  made  evident,  that  if 
an  eUipsoid  be  constructed  whose  semi-axes  are  in  direction  the 
priiici[m  axefl  of  the  body  at  a  given  point,  and  repteaent  in  magni- 
tud"  tile  reciprocala  of  the  square  roota  of  the  momenta  of  inertia 
aboat  those  axes  respectively,  as  shown  by  the  equations 

''=Ji:''=j%''=JV (^> 

then  will  the  reciprocal  of  the  square  of  the  semidiameter  of  that 
ellipsoid  in  any  direction  represent  the  moment  of  inertia  about  an 
axis  traversing  the  origin  in  that  diredaon,  as  e^tressed  by  the 
equation 

i=J («■) 

Such  an  eliipsoid,  whea  described  about  tie  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
body  as  a  centre,  is  called  by  M.  Poinsot  the  eailral  ellipaoid. 

If  I„  Ih  Id  be  ranged  in  their  order  of  magnitude,  It  ifl  evident 
that  the  greatest  of  them,  I„  is  the  greatest  moment  of  inertia  ctf 
the  body  about  any  axis  traversing  the  fixed  point ;  that  the  least, 
I„isthe  least  moment  of  inertia  about  any  such  axis;  and  that  the 
intermediate  principal  moment  of  inertia,  I„  is  the  least  moment 
of  inertia  about  any  axis  traversiug  the  fixed  point  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  of  I],  and  the  greatest  moment  of  inertia  about  any  axis 
traversing  the  fixed  point  perpendicular  to  the  aaaa  of  ![. 

Should  two  of  the  principal  moments  of  inertia  be  equal,  as 
I,  ^  I],  the  ellipsoid  becomes  a  spheroid  of  revolution :  all  the  mo- 
ments of  inertia  about  axes  travereing  the  fixed  point  in  the  plane 
of  the  axes  of  I,  and  I,  are  equal;  and  the  moments  of  inertia  about 
all  axes  traversing  the  fixed  point  and  equally  inclined  to  the  axis 
of  I,  are  equal     In  this  case  equation  3  becomes 

1  =  I,  cos"  -  +  I.  Bin' « (7.) 

If  all  three  princi])al  moments  of  inertia  are  equal,  the  ellipsoid 
becomes  a  sphere,  and  the  momenta  of  inertia  are  equal  about  all 
axes  traversing  the  fixed  point 

Suppose  the  fixed  point  in  the  first  place  to  b«  tihib  cKGi.-i»  <^ 
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gravity  of  the  body,  "whose  weight  is  "W,  and  tF  jl^  are 

the  principal  moments  of  inertia  about  rectangula  «ixe8  traversing 
it.  Let  a  new  fixed  point  be  taken  whose  distance  from  the  centre 
of  gravity  is  r^,  in  a  direction  making  the  angles  »,  3,  y,  with  the 
principal  axes  at  the  centre  of  gravity.  Then  with  respect  to  a 
set  of  rectangular  axes  traversing  the  new  point  parallel  to  the 
original  axes,  the  new  moments  of  inertia  are 


I^  =  ^oii  +  W  rj  sin  ^» ; 


5  sin  2« ;  1 


.(8.) 


and  there  are  at  the  same  time  moments  of  deviation  reprcb^nted  by 

S  y  «  ^  "W  rj  •  cos  /3  cos  y ;  S  « a;  =  "W  rj  •  cos  y  cos  « j  1  /q  \ 

Sa;y  =  "WrS-cos«co8i0;  J 

80  that  the  principal  axes  at  the  new  point  are  not  parallel  to  those 
at  the  centre  of  gravity,  unless  two  at  least  of  the  direction  cosines 
of  Tq  are  null ;  that  is  to  say,  unless  the  new  point  is  in  one  of  the 
original  principal  axes,  wlien  all  the  moments  of  deviation  vanish, 
and  the  new  axes  are  parallel  to  the  original  axes. 

586,  The  Rrsuiinnt  irioment  of  Derintioa  about  a  given  axis  is 
represented  by  the  diagonal  of  a  rectangular  parallelogram  of  which 
the  sides  represent  the  momenta  of  deviation  relatively  to  two 
rectangular  co-ordinate  planes  traversing  the  given  axis. 

Let  the  principal  axes  and  moments  of  inertia  at  a  given  point 
be  known,  and  let  three  new  axes  of  moments,  denoted  by  as,  y,  2, 
be  taken  in  any  three  rectangular  directions  making  angles  with 
the  oiiginal  axes  denoted  as  in  the  equations  of  Article  583.  Then 
the  moments  of  deviation  in  the  new  co-ordinate  planes  are 

A  A    ^    .  A  A    ^ 

o  y  z  =  cos  y  Xi  '  cos  ;?  a;,  S  a^  -j-  cos  y  y^  •  cos  ^  yi  S  yf 

A              A 
+  cos  y  Zi  '  cos  «  «,  S  5:J,  (1.) 

and  similar  equations  for  Szx,  and  S  a;  y,  Trmtatis  mtUandis,  Sub- 
stituting for  S  x],  <fec.,  their  values,  S  R'  —  I.,  &c.,  and  observing  that 

A  A  A  AAA 

cos  y  Xi  •  cos  z  Xi  +  cos  y  y,  •  cos  z  2/1  +  cos  y  Zi  cos  z  Zi  =zO, 

those  equations  become 

A  A  A  A 

Hy «  =  —  1,  •  cos  yxi  '  cos  «ar,  —  Ig  •  cos  yy^  •  cos  zy^ 

_  A  A 

-l^coaysi'coscci, (2.) 
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and  similar  ^  ^iLons,  mtUaUa  mutandiSf  for  Bzx,  Bxy;  from 
which,  by  the'  <dd  of  relations  amongst  the  direction  cosines 
already  stated  in  Article  583,  the  following  value  is  found  for  the 
resultant  moment  of  deviation  about  one  of  the  new  axes,  such 
as  x: — 


K,  =  ,y  ^1}  cos'  a?a?i  + 15  cos*xi/i  + 1|  cos*  xzi 

A  A  A     1 

-  (Il  cos'  XO^  +  I,  cos"  05^1  +  Is  COS*  xzjj'l ; 


...(3.) 


=  ^{lJcos"a5ari  +  IJ  •  co8*a;yj  +  Iico8'««j-Il} 

ft 

This  equ«.uon,  expressed  in  terms  of  the  axes  of  the  ellipsoid  of 
inertia,  becomes  as  follows : — 

A  ,   A  ^         ,   X 

IT  -^   // cos'ajJCi  I  oos'icyi   ,  cos*aj«i       1  )      ..x 

'"V   l~5^^~F~^~^^"7r**^^^ 

but  the  positive  part  of  this  expression  is  well  known  to  be  the 

value  of  ^— ^  where  n  represents  the  normal  let  &11  from  the  centre 

of  the  ellipsoid  of  inertia  upon  a  plane  which,  touches  the  ellipsoid 
at  the  point  where  it  is  cut  by  the  new  axis  x.     Hence 


^'=V(i--7)=^^5. 


.(5.) 


in  which  it  is  to  b^  observed,  that  Jt^  —  n'  represents  the  length  of 
the  UmgerU  to  the  ellipsoid,  fix>m  the  point  of  contact  to  the  foot  of 
the  normal  Also,  let  ^  be  the  angle  between  the  normal  n  and 
the  semidiameter  s;  then  J^ — n' :  n  =  tan  /,  and 

K.  =  I,tan/ (6.) 

Section  2. — On  Um/orm  Botaiion. 


587.  The  Wvmtmtmm  of  a  body  rotating  about  its  centre  of  gravity 
is  nothing,  according  to  the  principle  of  Article  524.  As  every 
motion  of  a  rigid  body  can  be  resolved  into  a  translation,  and  a 
rotation  about  its  centre  of  gravity,  the  rotation  will  be  supposed 
to  take  place  about  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  throughout 
this  section. 

588.  The  Aagaiar  BiomaitnB  is  found  in  the  following  maimer : — 
Let  x  denote  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  y  and  z  any  two  axes  fixed 
in  the  body,  perpendicular  to  it  and  to  each  other.     Let  a  be  the 

2m 
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angular  velocity  of  rotatioxL  Then  the  velodty  of  taxj  parlade  W, 
whose  radios  Tcctor  is  r  =  J^  +  a^,  is 

and  the  angular  momentum  of  that  particle^  rdaJAody  to  Ihe  aadU  of 
rotation,  is 

War*       Wa,  . 

being  the  product  of  Us  moment  of  inertia  into  its  angvlar  vdoeity, 
divided  by  g,  because  of  the  weights  of  the  particles  having  be^ 
used  in  computing  the  moment  of  inertia.  Now  let  a  line,  parallel 
to  the  radius  vector  of  the  particle,  be  drawn  in  the  plane  of  y  and 
«;  the  distance  of  that  line  from  the  particle  is  x,  and  the  angular 
momentum  of  the  particle  rdativdy  to  that  line  is 

--arx=  —  a«vy'  +  «*; 

and  this  may  be  resolved  into  two  components;  one  rdativdy  to  the 
axis  oiyy 

W  a  z  X 

and  the  other  relatively  to  the  axis  of  ^ 

W  a  xy  ^ 


and  these  are  equal  respectively  to  the  angular  velocity  divided  by 
the  acceleration  produced  by  gravity  in  a  second,  multiplied  by  the 
moments  ofdevialion  of  the  particle  in  the  co-ordinate  planes  oizx 
and  X  y. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  resultant  angular  momentum  of  the 
whole  body  consists  of  three  components,  viz.  : — 

Relatively  to  the  axis  of  rotation, 

f^-(Sy^  +  S^  =  ?I,; 
9  9 

and  relatively  to  the  transverse  axes, 

a    gy.  a    t^ 

—  •  S  «  05;  -  •  S  05  y; 

9  9 

and  if  lines  proportional  to  those  three  components  be  set  off  upon 
the  three  axes,  the  d^oi^  of  the  rectangle  described  upon  them 


(1.) 
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will  repregent  in  direction  the  axis,  and  in  lengili  the  magnitode, 
of  the  resultant  n-ngnla-i-  momentum. 

It  folIovB  that  (A«  oxu  oftmmdwr  momsrUum  of  a  roiatxng  body 
does  not  eoinoide  loith  the  acds  qf  rotation,  vmlai  that  axit  is  an  axu 
^tn«rtia;inwhichcaaethemomeiite  of  deviation  are  each  equal  to 
nothing,  and  the  resultant  angular  momentum  is  simply  lAt  produet 
tifthe  mcmtnt  of  inertia  about  the  axit  of  rotation  into  the  angular 
vdoaty,  divided  hy  g. 

Now  let  the  axes  of  inertia  be  taken  for  axes  of  co-ordinates,  an3 
let  the  axis  of  rotation  make  with  them  the  angles  >,  fi,  y.  Besolve 
the  angular  velocity  a  about  that  axis  into  three  components  about 
the  axes  of  inertia 


then  the  angular  momenta  due  to  those  three  oomponeots  are 
respectively 

a  -  a.  a  - 

-J,  008«:-I.00B^;  -Looay; 

9  3  8 

the  resultant  angular  momentum  is 

A  =  -- V[IJ<»^*  +  5oos'iS  +  IJcc^y]; (2.) 

and  the  axis  of  angnlar  momentum  makes  with  the  axes  of  inertia 
the  angles  whose  cosines  are 

a  Ii  cos  «    a  I,  oos  ^    a  I)  cos  y  ,   . 

x~ ^^f 


g  A.      '       g  A.      '       g  A. 

Now,  as  already  shown  in  Article  586,  the  quantity  whoso  square 
root  is  extracted  in  equation  2  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  product  of 
the  squares  of  the  semidiameter  and  normal  of  the  ellipsoid  c^ 
inertia;  and  by  inspecting  the  equations  of  Article  666,  it  ia 
evident,  that  the  square  root  itself,  in  equation  2  of  this  Article,  is 
the  randtatit  ai  the  moment  of  inertia  and  moment  of  deviation 
proper  to  the  axis  of  rotation  j  So  that  equation  2  may  be  expressed 
IB  ^e  following  form  : — 

^=?^.=^^<''  +  ^"'' (*■> 

n  being,  as  before,  the  normal,  and  ■  the  semidiameter  of  the 
ellipsoid  of  inertia  at  the  point  cut  by  the  axis  of  rotation;  for , 
which  the  moments  of  inertia  and  of  deviation  are  I  and  K. 

Farther,  the  direction  cosines  of  the  axis  of  angular  momentum, 
intbefotmuk  3,  which  may  oUierwiae  be  er5««ERftL«a\sass«*i — 
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Is  008  y 


.(&) 


Ii  COS  li  It  COSP  1»008  y 

are  the  direction  cosines  of  the  normal  of  the  ellipsoid  of  inertia^ 
Hence  the  axis  ofangvla/r  mamentum  cU  any  instant  is  in  the  dirw- 
turn  of  the  normal  let  /all  from  the  centre  of  the  dlipsotd  of  inertia 
upon  a  plane  touching  that  dlipsoid  at  the  end  of  that  diameter  tMeh 
is  the  axis  of  rotation;  and  the  angular  momentum  itadf  is  directly 
as  the  angular  velocity  of  rotation,  and  inversely  as  the  produd  of  the 
normal  and  semidiameter. 

The  angle  between  the  axes  of  rotation  and  of  angular  momentam 
is  the  angle  already  denoted  by  ^  in  Article  586^  whose  value  is 
given  by  the  equation 

By  the  following  geometrical 
construction,  the  preceding  prin- 
ciples are  represented  to  the 
eye: — 

In  &g,  241,  let  O  be  the  point 
about  which  the  body  rotates,  and 
A  B  C  A  B  C  its  ellipsoid  of 
inertia,  whose  semi-axes  have  the 
proportions 

'        '        '       (7.) 


^ —  i 

"^^^Jf 

y/^^ 

^\ 

r^\ 

0 

X                  / 

V 

JL                 / 

Fig.  241. 
(JA  :OB:OC  ::  -7= 


Let  O  R  be  the  axis  of  rotation,  whether  permanent  or  instanta- 
neous, O  R  being  the  semidiameter  of  the  ellipsoid  of  inertia.     Let 

RT  be  part  of  a  plane  touching  the  ellipsoid  at  R,  and  ON  a 
normal  upon  that  plane  from  O.  Then  the  moment  of  inertia^  the 
moment  of  de^-iation,  and  their  resultant,  the  total  moment,  have 
the  following  proportions : — 


I:K  :  ^r  +  K« 
1  RN  1 


(8.) 

OR'    OR'ON    ORON' 

the  direction  of  the  axis  of  angular  momentum  is  O  N ;  and  its 
amount  is  proportional  to  — == — — -. 

dS9.  The  AdMl  SMtfi  «C  HLMHaOAu  of  a  body  rotating  about  its 
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centre  of  gravity,  being  the  sum  of  the  masses  of  its  particles,  each 
multiplied  into  one-half  of  the  square  of  its  velocity,  is  found  as 
follows : — a  being  the  angular  velocity  of  rotation,  the  linear  velo- 
city of  any  particle  whose  distance  fiK>m  the  axis  of  rotation  is  r,  is 

V  =  ar; 


(1) 


and  the  actual  energy  of  that  particle^  its  weight  being  W,  is 

2g    "      2g    ' 

a* 
being  the  momerU  of  inertia  of  the  particle  multiplied  by  — .    Hence 

if 

for  the  whole  body  the  actual  energy  of  rotation  is 

^-r,: « 

that  is  to  say,  cidudl  energy  hears  the  same  relation  to  angular  veto- 
city  and  moment  o/inertia  that  it  does  to  linear  velocity  and  toeight. 

Beferring  again  to  &g.  241,  it  appears  that  the  actual  energy  of 
rotation  is  proportional  to 

'^  (3.) 


2^    OR" 

Conceive,  as  in  the  last  Article,  the  angular  velocity  a  to  be  re- 
solved into  three  components  about  fiie  three  axes  of  inertia 
respectively,  viz. : — 

a  cos  «,  a  cos  A,  a  cos  y; 

then  the  quantities  of  actual  energy  due  to  those  three  component 
rotations  are 

a* Ii cos* »    o'ltCos'/S    a' I, cos' y  ... 

2g       '        27~'  ~2^       ' ^^^ 

which  being  added  together,  reproduce  the  amount  of  actual  energy 
given  in  formida  2  j  showing  that  the  actual  energy  o/ rotation  about 
a  given  axis  is  the  sum  of  the  actual  energies  due  to  the  components  of 
thai  rotation  about  the  three  axes  of  inertia, 

590.  Free  wtrntmOmm  is  that  of  a  body  turning  about  its  centre  of 
gravity  under  no  force.  The  principles  of  the  conservation  of 
angular  momentum  (Article  563),  and  of  the  conservation  of  in- 
ternal energy  (Article  5^5)^  being  applied  to  free  rotation,  show 
that  it  is  governed  by  the  following  laws:— 
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I.  The  direction  of  the  axis  of  angular  moTiientum  is  fixed, 
IL  The  angular  nuymentum  is  constayU, 
IIL  Tfie  actual  energy  is  constant. 

The  first  law  shows,  that  the  direction  of  the  normal  O  N,  fig: 
241y  is  fixed;  and  conseqiiently,  that  unless  that  normal  coincides 

with  the  axis  of  rotation  O  H,  which  takes  place  for  axes  of  inertia 
only,  the  axis  of  rotation  is  not  a  fixed  direction,  and  is  therefore 
an  inMantaneous  axis  only  (Articles  385  to  393).  Hence  the  axes 
of  inertia  are  sometimes  called  "permanent  axes  ofrotaiianJ^ 

The  second  and  third  laws  are  expressed  by  the  following  equa- 
tions:— 


a     . _ 

A  =  -  J(I»  +  K')  =  constant; 

E  =  -rr—  =  constant, 
^9 


(1.) 


To  find  how  these  laws  regulate  the  changes  of  direction  of  the 
instantaneous  axis,  eliminate  the  angular  vdocity  as  follows : — 

gj^  __  r  4-  K'  __  I?cos'«  +  Ijcoe'/S  +  Ijoos'y 
2  E   ""        I        ~  Ii  cos' «  +  I,  cos*  /9  +  la  cos"  y 

=  constant (2.) 

Now,  referring  to  fig.  241,  and  to  equation  8  of  Article  588,  it 

appears  that  T  +  K»  oc  1  ^  OR'  •  ON*,  and  that  I  a  1  -r  OR*; 
whence 

— I —  *  ON"  ^  ^^^^"^^^^'^ (^') 


That  is  to  say,  the  ruyrmal  ON  is  constant  in  length  as  toeU  as  fixed 
in  direction;  and  therefore  a  body  rotating  fredy  moves  in  such  a 
fnomneTf  tlixU  its  dlipsoid  of  inertia  always  touches  a  fixed  plane  (viz., 
the  plane  T  N  R),  ^  instantaneous  axis  traversing  the  point  of 
contact. 

The  second  of  the  equations  (1.^  further  shows,  that  the  angular 
velocity,  being  given  by  the  equation 


«=\/ 


"^. (4.) 


is  at  each  instant  proportional  to  the  semidiameter  O  R. 

If  the  instantaneous  axis  O  R  and  the  — '^' *  *** 

Jmown  at  any  instant  ot  ti[k&  xo\a&m)  the 


If  the  instantaneous  axis  O  R  and  the  position  of  the  body  axe 

invariable  plane  T  N  B^ 
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and  the  length  and  direotion  of  the  fixed  normal  O  N,  are  atso 

Conceive  a  curve  to  be  drawn  on  the  ellipBoid  of  inertia  through 
all  the  points  vhoee  tangent  planes  are  at  the  Bame  perpendicular 
distance  0^  &0111  the  centre-  then  the  instantaneous  axis  0  B 
will  alwavH  traverse  that  carve,  and  will  always  be  found  in  the 
surface  of  a  cone  of  the  second  order  Jixed  rdaiively  to  the  axea  of 
merUa,  whose  equation  is 

(i!-5|i)  «»■-+ («-i) -■^+ («-^)  ".•-0...W 

Let  this  be  called  the  rolling  eone.  Then  the  moticm  of  the  body 
will  be  such  as  would  be  prodnced  by  the  rolling  of  the  rolling 
cone  upon  a  fixed  cone  generated  by  the  motion  of  0  K  relatively 
to  ON. 

As  ftee  rotation  is  of  unusual  occurrence  in  practical  mechanics, 
I  shall  reirain  from  applying  its  principles  to  special  examples  here, 
and  shall  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  of  M.  Poiusot  on  Kotatiou, 
and  to  a  paper  by  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell  in  Th«  Trantai^ons  0/ 
the  Roy<d  SoeULy  of  EdiribuTgh,  vol.  xxl 

A91.  umfarai  BMauaM  absHi  a  Vbit*  Azib — When  a  body  ro- 
tates about  a  fixed  axis  traversing  its  centre  of  gravity,  with  an 
uniform  angular  velocity,  its  actual  energy  is  still  represented,  as 
in  the  case  of  free  rotation,  by 

■■: (1) 


2j  ' 

and  its  angular  momentum  by 

A'-^(P  +  K')  =  coDstant; (2.) 

but  uideis  the  axis  of  rotation  u  an  aicig  of  inertia,  the  axis  of  angu- 
lar momentum  0  N  is  no  longer  fixed,  but  revolves  about  the  fixed 
axis  of  rotation  0  B  with  the  angular  velocity  a.      In  order  to 

Ciduce  that  continual  change  in  the  direction  of  the  axjs  of  angu- 
momentum,  a  continual  angular  impnlse,  or  continuously  acting 
couple,  must  be  applied  to  the  body ;  and  unless  that  couple  be 
applied,  the  axis  of  rotation  will  not  remain  fixed. 

552.  The  dstIuihb  Chf>b>  as  the  couple  required  for  tike  above 
purpose  is  called,  must  have  its  axis  always  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  angular  momentum,  otherwise  it  would  alter  the  amount  of 
the  angular  momentum,  contrary  to  the  condition  of  uniform  rota- 
tiim.     The  axis  of  the  deviating  oou^ile  muiA  «l«o  \k  «b«^ij«'-^(si.- 
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peudicular  to  the  axis  of  rotation,  because,  in  order  that  it  may  not 
alter  the  actual  energy  of  the  body  (contrary  to  the  condition  of 
tmiform  rotation),  the  pair  of  equal  and  opposite  forces  composing 
it  must  act  through  points  having  no  motion;  that  is,  through 
points  in  the  axis  of  rotation.  (In  machines^  the  forces  oonstitat- 
ing  the  deviating  couples  are  supplied  by  the  pressures  of  the  bear- 
ings against  the  axles.)  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  axis  of  the 
deviating  couple,  miist  always  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  O  BN, 
which  contains  the  axes  of  rotation  and  of  angular  momentum ;  and 
that  the  pair  of  forces  constituting  it  must  always  act  in  that  plane, 
changing  their  direction  as  the  body  rotates,  with  an  angular  velo- 
city equal  to  that  of  the  body.  The  direction  of  the  deviating 
couple  must  be  such  as  would  of  itself  tend  to  turn  O  N  Unjoarda  O  R. 
To  determine  the  amount  of  the  deviating  couple,  let  ^,  as  before, 
denote  the  angle  O  R  N.  Then  in  the  indefinitely  short  interval 
of  time  d  t,  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  angular  momentum  is  shifted 
through  the  indefinitely  small  angle 

adt '  eon  ^, 

and  the  result  differs  to  an  indefinitely  small  extent  from  that 
which  would  be  produced  by  combining  with  the  actual  angular 
momentum  A,  an  angular  momentum  about  the  axis  of  the  deviat- 
ing couple  represented  by 


Aaem^dt^-JV  +  K'-Bm^'dt; 

and  this  is  the  angular  impulse  to  be  supplied  in  the  interval  d  t 
by  the  deviating  couple ;  therefore  the  deviating  couple  is 

a* 


M  =  Aasin^  =  —  JV  +  K*  -sin  $; 

9 

but  sin  ^=  __  ;  therefore 

TIT          *  ^  /I    X 

^=-7-^- (1) 

and  if  Q  be  the  magnitude  of  each  of  the  forces  constituting  this 
couple,  and  I  the  length  of  the  arm  on  which  they  act  (being  the 
distance  between  their  points  of  application  to  the  axis),  so  that 
M  =  Q/,  then 

^-^  I  -^  gl  ' W 

wiich  being  compared  with  the  expression  for  deviating  force  in 
Article  537|  showa  tibal  ^^  iotc^  oi.  ^  ^<^^ia.tm^  couple  bears  the 
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same  relation  to  the  angular  velocity  a,  the  momerU  of  demotion  "K, 
and  the  arm  I,  which  a  simple  deviating  force  bears  to  the  linear 
velocity  v,  the  weight  W,  and  the  radius  vector  r. 

To  represent  these  principles  graphically^  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  in  fig.  241^  the  ratio  of  moment  of  deviation  to  the  moment  of 
inertia  is  

K  :  I  : :  RN  :  ON ; (3.) 

and  that  this  also  expresses  the  ratio  of  the  deviating  couple  to 
dovJUe  the  actual  energy  ^  viz. : — 

-^  =  y  =  tan  < (4.) 

The  reaction  of  the  axis  of  the  rotating  body  on  its  bearings,  equal 
and  opposite  to  the  deviating  couple, — ^that  is,  tending  to  turn  the 
axis  of  those  bearings  towards  the  axis  of  angular  momentum  O  N, 
— ^is  called  the  centrifugal  couple.  It  is  balanced,  in  machines, 
by  the  strength  and  rigidity  of  the  framework. 

The  amount  and  direction  of  the  deviating  couple  might  have 
been  determined  by  finding  the  resultant  couple  of  the  deviating 
forces  required  to  make  each  particle  of  the  body  revolve  in  a  circle 
about  O  It  with  the  common  angular  velocity ;  and  the  result  would 
have  been  exactly  the  same. 

593.  Energy  and  Work  M  Conplea. — The  energy  -exerted  by  a 
couple  is  the  product  of  the  common  magnitude  of  its  pair  of  forces 
into  the  sum  of  the  distances  through  which  their  points  of  appli- 
cation move  in  the  interval  of  time  under  consideration;  and  as 
that  sum  is  the  product  of  the  length  of  the  arm  of  the  couple  into 
the  angle  through  which  it  rotates  about  its  axis  in  that  time,  the 
energy  exerted  may  be  expressed  by 

^ldi  =  M.di=zM.adt, (1.) 

d  i  being  the  angle  of  rotation  about  the  axis  of  the  couple  in  the 
interval  dty  with  the  angular  velocity  a.  When  the  couple  acts 
against  the  direction  of  rotation,  the  above  expression  becomes 
negative,  and  represents  work  performed. 

If  a  couple  be  applied  to  a  rotating  body  whose  axis  of  rotation 
makes  an  angle  ^  with  the  axis  of  the  couple,  then  the  energy 
exerted  may  be  found  either  by  resolving  the  couple  into  two  com- 
ponents, one  about  the  axis  of  rotation,  which  is  either  an  accele- 
i*ating  or  a  resisting  couple,  gives  rise  to  energy  exerted  or  work 
performed,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  may  be  called  the  direct  couple, 
and  the  other  about  an.  axis  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  rotation, 
which  may  be  called  the  kUertd  couple,— or  by  t^isqInvw^^^  -ss^ar 
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tion  into  components  about  the  axis  of  the  couple  and  about  an 
axis  perpendicular  to  it,  and  multiplying  the  former  component  by 
the  couple. 

The  restdt  obtained  by  either  method  is  expressed  by 

Macos^    dt, (2.) 

which  represents  energy  exerted  or  work  performed,  according  as 
the  couple  acts  with  or  against  the  rotation. 

When  the  direct  couples  applied  to  a  rotating  body  are  balanced, 
the  actual  energy  of  the  body  remains  constant,  the  potential  eneigy 
exerted  in  any  interval  of  time  is  equal  to  the  work  performed; 
that  is 

2  •  M  cos  ^  =  0; (3.) 

and  the  same  law  holds  for  the  energy  exerted  and  work  performed 
during  each  period  in  the  motions  of  a  body  or  system,  whose 
motions  vary  periodically;  but  it  is  unnecessaiy  to  enter  in  detail 
into  the  consequences  of  these  propositions,  which  are  only  a  par- 
ticular form  of  expressing  a  part  of  the  general  principles  alr^uly 
explained  in  Artides  518,  519,  520,  and  553,  further  than  to  state 
that  the  principle  of  virttud  velocUies  (Article  520),  when  applied 
to  a  system  of  bodies  in  equilibrio,  capable  of  rotating  with  angular 
velocities  bearing  given  ratios  to  each  other,  takes  the  form, 

2  •  Ma  cos  ^  =  0, (4.) 

where  a  is  either  the  uniform  angular  velocity  of  which  the  body 
acted  on  by  the  couple  M  is  capable  about  an  axis  making  the 
angle  ^  with  the  axis  of  M,  or  any  number  proportional  to  that 
angular  velocity. 

Section  3. — On  Vcmed  Eotation. 

594.  The  i«aw  of  Taried  Rotation  is  the  Theorem  already  stated  in 
Article  562,  of  the  equality  of  each  variation  of  angular  momentum 
to  the  angular  impulse  producing  it;  a  principle  which  has  alreacfy 
been  applied  to  the  finding  of  the  deviating  force  required  to  pro- 
duce uniform  rotation  about  a  fixed  axis. 

To  express  this  mathematically,  let  x,  y,  z,  denote  three  fixed 
rectangular  axes,  with  which  the  axis  of  angular  momentum  makes 
the  angles  x,  /«,  »;  and  let  the  angular  momentum  be  resolved  into 
three  components  about  those  three  axes^ 

A,  =  A  COB  ?i;  A,  =  A  cos  /•;  A,  =  A  cos  »; 

aiso,  let  the  unbalanoed  couple  which  acts  on  the  body  be  resolved 
into  three  rectangoW  ooiii^ii<^TL\&  ^<&Ti<k]»\j^\s^ 
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M,;  M,;  M,; 

then 

dt  ~^'^   dt  "^^  dt       "^^ ^^'^ 

Those  three  equations  express  the  relations  between  the  unbalanced 
couple  and  the  rate  of  change  of  the  angular  momentunL  Those 
relations  may  otherwise  be  expressed  as  follows : — ^let  >^  be  the 
angle  made  by  the  axis  of  the  unbalanced  couple  with  the  axis  of 
angular  momentum;  then  the  couple  may  be  resolved  into  two 
components, 

M  cos  i/^  and  M  sin  i/^, 

of  which  the  former  produces  va/ricUion  in  the  amawrU  of  angular 
momentum,  and  the  latter,  devioHon  of  the  axis  of  angular  momen- 
tum, according  to  the  following  laws  : — 

-^—  =  M  cos  i/'j  A  -^^  =  M  sin  yp; (2.) 

in  the  latter  of  which  equations,  d  %  denotes  the  angle  through 
which  the  axis  of  angular  momentum  deviates  in  the  indefinitely 
small  interval  dt^in  the  plane  which  contains  that  axis  and  the 
axis  of  the  couple  M,  and  in  a  direction  towards  the  latter  axis. 
This  equation  of  deviation  of  angular  momentum  has  in  fact  been 
already  employed  in  Article  592,  to  find  the  deviating  couple 
required  in  order  to  fix  the  axis  of  rotation,  when  that  differs  from 
the  axis  of  angular  momentum. 

The  equations  1,  or  their  equivalents  2,  are  not  of  themselves 
sufiicient  to  determine  the  variations  of  motion  of  a  body  rotating 
without  a  fixed  axis;  for  in  such  a  body,  the  angular  momentum 
may  change  by  a  change  of  the  direction  ofU^  axis  reUUivdy  to  the 
hodi/y  as  well  as  by  a  variation  of  amoimt,  or  a  deviation  of  its  axis 
in  absolute  direction.  This  is  expressed  by  putting  for  the  angular 
momentum  its  value  in  terms  of  the  moments  of  inertia  and  devia- 

tion  relatively  to  the  instantaneous  axis,  viz.,  A  =  —^ — ; 

when  the  equations  1  take  the  following  form  : — 

^M,=  _  i  a  cos  ?i  •  ^P  +  K'  >  j  and  analogous  equations  for 

^Myand^M^; (3.) 

while  the  equations  2  become 


MO 
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(7Mco8>^  =  ^^(a^rTK«); 


.(4.) 


It  is  therefore  necessary  to  have  an  additional  equation  to  complete 
the  data  for  the  solution  of  the  problem ;  and  this  is  afforded  by 
the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  in  virtue  of  which  the  actual 
energy  stored  or  restored  by  the  rotating  body  is  equal  to  the  energy 
exerted  or  consumed  by  the  unbalanced  couple,  according  as  it  acts 
with  or  against  the  rotation,  as  the  following  equation  expresses, 
where  0  is  the  angle  between  the  axis  of  the  unbalanced  couple  and 
the  instantaneous  axis  of  rotation. 


Ma  cos  0  = 


1     dan 

2g       dt    ' 


(5.) 


The  equations  3  or  4,  together  with  5,  and  with  the  relations 
between  the  positions  of  ^e  axes  of  rotation  and  of  angular 
momentum  demonstrated  in  the  two  preceding  sections,  serve  to 
solve  the  problem  of  varied  rotation  in  its  utmost  generality,  and 
give  rise  to  some  exceeding  complex  mathematical  investigations. 
In  the  present  treatise,  however,  it  will  be  Sufficient  to  show  the 
solution  of  some  of  the  more  simple  cases. 

595.  Taried  location  about  a  Fixed  Axis. — ^When  a  body  rotates 

about  a  fixed  axis  traversing  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  is  acted  upon 
by  a  couple  M,  whose  axis  makes  an  angle  0  witib  the  axis  of  rota- 
tion, that  couple  is  to  be  resolved  into  a  direct  couple,  M  cos  9,  about 
the  axis  of  rotation,  which  will  be  an  accelerating  or  retarding 
couple  according  as  it  acts  with  or  against  the  motion,  and  a  lateral 
couple,  M  sin  0,  which  tends  to  deviate  the  axis  of  rotation,  but  is 
balanced  by  the  resistance  of  the  bearings.  The  entire  amount  of 
the  couple  to  be  resisted  by  the  bearings  at  any  instant  is  the 
resultant  of  this  lateral  couple  and  of  the  centrifugal  couple  (Article 
592),  due  to  the  deviation  (if  any)  of  the  axis  of  angular  momentum. 
Ijie  effect  of  the  direct  couple  in  varying  the  angular  velocity  is 
foimd  by  means  of  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  observing 
that  I  in  this  case  is  constant  j  that  is  to  say. 


Ma  cos  ^  = 


alda 

gdt 


,(1.) 


and  by  dividing  this  equation  by  a,  and  observing  that  adt  =  di, 
where  di  is  any  indefinitely  small  angle  of  rotation,  it  is  made  to 
assume  the  following  ioraiax — 


VABIZD  BOTATIOir  ABOUT  A  ITZED  AXIS. 


„  Ida     I    d"*     lada 


...(2.) 


showing  that  the  direct  couple  is  equal  at  once  to  the  vaination  of 
angular  momentum  about  the  fixed  asda  divided  by  l/ie  time,  and  to 
the  variation  ofaetwU  energy  divided  by  the  angular  mofton. 

696.   AB^air  •'  Tmricd  RMBtiM  <uid  Taried  ■XnmOaamm. — When 

the  equation  of  Article  554  is  compared  with  eqoatioD  2  of  Article 
695,  it  appeaiB  that  those  equations  are  exactlv  analogous  to  each 
other,  and  that  the  former  is  transformed  into  the  latter,  whai  for 

P,     W,     »,     V, 
there  are  respectively  substitnted 

Mcosf,     I,     t,    a; 
that  is  to  say,  a  direct  couple  for  a  direct  force,  moment  of  inertia 
for  weight,  angular  motion  for  linear  motion,  and  angular  velodtj' 
for  linear  velocity. 

Consequently,  by  making  tLose  substitutions,  any  equation  relat- 
ing to  the  varied  translation  produced  by  a  direct  force,  may  be 
transformed  into  a  corresponding  equation  respecting  the  varied 
rotation  of  a  body  about  a  fitted  axis  traversing  its  centre  of  gravity 
produced  by  a  direct  couple.  Examples  of  thjs  principle  are  given 
in  the  two  following  Articles. 

597.  VBifana  TairteiUB  of  angular  velocity  is  produced  by  a  con- 
stant couple,  and  is  analogous  to  the  vertical  motion  of  &  heavy 
body,  as  given  in  Article  533.  In  that  Article,  g  is  the  proportion 
of  Mie  moving  force  to  the  mass  of  the  body.  Let  M  be  flie  couple, 
and  let  9  =  0;  that  is,  let  the  couple  be  altogether  about  the  axis  of 
rotation-     Then  for  ^  is  to  be  substituted 


which  is  to  be  considered  positive  when  in  the  direction  of  the 
initial  angular  velocity  Og ;  and  for  A  is  to  be  substituted  i  Then 
equations  1  and  3  of  Article  533,  being  transformed,  give  for  the 
angular  velocity  and  total  anguW  motion  at  the  end  of  a  given 
time  t,  the  expressions 

21' 
Equatioii  4  gives 


=».'+- 


,..(1.) 


,..(&) 
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which  is  aiko  the  result  of  applying  to  the  present  case  the  law  of 
the  conservation  of  energy;  the  right  hand  side  of  the  equation 
being  the  potential  eneigy  exerted,  and  the  lefb  hand  side  the  actual 
energy  stored. 

To  find  through  what  angle  a  body  will  turn  before  stopping 
against  a  constant  resistance,  its  initial  angular  velocity  being  a^ 
it  is  to  be  considered  that  if  R  is  the  resistance,  and  I  its  perp^idi- 
cular  distance  from  the  fixed  axis,  the  resisting  couple  is 

and  that  a  is  to  be  made  =  0 ;  whence  equation  2  gives 

«^*=1| (3.) 

598.  OynuioM  about  a  fixed  axis,  or  Aagaiar  o»eillaci«B,  is  alter- 
nate rotation  to  one  side  and  to  the  other  of  a  middle  position. 
Let  a  straight  line  be  conceived  to  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  the  gjnrating  body,  to  serve  as  an  index ;  let  its  middle  posi- 
tion be  denoted  by  0,  and  its  angular  displacement  from  that  posi- 
tion by  i,  positive  or  negative  according  as  it  is  to  one  side  or  to 
the  other ;  and  let  ii  be  the  semi-amplitude  of  gyration,  or  extreme 
displacement.  To  produce  gyration,  the  body  must  be  acted  upon 
by  a  couple  directed  towards  the  middle  position ;  that  is,  contrary 
to  the  displacement  i.  In  most  cases  which  occur,  the  couple  is 
either  exactly  or  nearly  proportional  to  the  displacement.  Suppos- 
ing it  to  be  exactly  proportional,  let  Mi  be  its  extreme  moffnitude 
irrespective  qf  sign  ;  then 

•tr  M,  t 

^=--r'' (1) 

the  negative  sign  showing  that  the  couple  is  contrary  to  the  dis- 
placement, tending  to  restore  the  body  to  its  middle  position. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  equation,  that  gyration  is  analogous  to 
atraiglU  oscUlcUion,  explained  in  Article  542 ;  and  that  the  equa- 
tions of  that  Article  are  to  be  transformed  by  substituting  respec- 
tively for 

^     Wa*     ^      dx 
n    X,    Q,     — ,     Q,,    ^,    a\ 


"w 


Ml,    y,       M,     a,    ^-^\ 


For  brevity's  sake,  let  the  substitute  for  a'  be  thus  expressed  :— 

^'  =  *'i (2.) 
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then  by  transforming  equation  4  of  Article  542,  it  appears  tliat  the 
mmber  ofdovJble  gyraliona  per  second  is 


n^ 


(3.) 


which  is  independent  of  the  semi-amplitude  i^  so  long  as  Mx  is  pro- 
portional to  iu  and  I  is  constant.  This  constitutes  isochrofUam,  and 
is  the  property  aimed  at  in  the  balance  wheels  of  watches,  where  I 
is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  wheel,  and  the  couple  is  derived 
from  the  elasticity  of  the  balance  spring. 

The  equations  2  and  3  being  transformed,  give  for  the  angle  and 
angular  velocity  of  displacement  at  any  instant. 


i^ii  cos  kt; 

di  7  •    .     J  ^ 

di 


(4.) 


and  the  maximum  couple  Mi,  in  terms  of  the  number  of  double 
oscillations  per  second  n,  is  given  by  the  equation 

M,=^iii=i^!!^^ (5.) 

9  9  ^   ' 

599.  A  siagie  F«rce  applied  to  a  body  with  a  fixed  axis  causes 
the  bearings  of  the  axis  to  exert  a  pressure  equal,  opposite,  and 
parallel ;  so  that  if  the  line  of  action  of  the  force  traverses  the  fixed 
axis,  it  is  balanced ;  and  if  not,  a  couple  is  formed  whose  moment 
is  the  product  of  the  force  into  its  perpendicular  distance  from  the 
axis,  and  whose  effects  are  such  as  have  been  already  described. 

Section  4. — Varied  BotcUion  cmd  Tranelation  Combined, 

600.  GeBcrai  Prtaicipies. — All  rotation  of  a  body  about  an  axis, 
fixed  or  instantaneous,  which  does  not  traverse  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  body,  is  to  be  considered  as  compounded  of  rotation  about  a 
parallel  axis  traversing  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  translation  of  the 
centi'e  of  gravity  with  a  velocity  equal  to  the  product  of  the  angu- 
lar velocity  into  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the 
actual  axis  of  rotation. 

Consequently,  every  variation  of  the  motion  of  a  body,  which 
consists  in  a  variation  of  the  angular  velocity  about  an  axis,  fixed 
or  instantaneous,  and  not  traversing  the  centre  of  gravity,  is  to  be 
considered  as  producing  a  change  of  the  momentumf  which  is  the 
product  of  the  mass  of  the  entire  body  into  the  velocity  of  its  centre 
of  gravity,  and  a  simultaneous  change  of  the  cmgular  momentum 
due  to  the  rotation  of  the  body  with  the  given  angular  velocity 
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about  an  axis' trayening  its  centre  of  gravity  parallel  to  the  actual 
axis  of  rotation ;  and  the  force  required  to  produce  the  given  vari^ 
tion  of  motion  will  be  the  resultant  of  the  force  required  to  produce 
the  change  of  momentum,  applied  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  the 
couple  required  to  produce  ike  change  of  angular  momentum. 

601.  PropeitlM  •r  the  Gesm  •€  Weremmimm, — ^In  fig.  239,  Article 

581,  page  520,  let  G  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  rigid  body  whose 
weight  is  W,  XX  the  axis  about  which,  in  the  interval  dt,  a  change 

of  angular  velocity  denoted  hj  da  takes  place,  and  G C  =  Tq,  the 
perpendicular  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  that  axis. 
Then  the  force,  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  X  X 
and  G  C^  required  at  G  to  produce  the  change  of  momentum,  is 

*  "     gdt     ' ^^'^ 

and  the  couple  required  to  produce  the  change  of  angular  momen- 
tum due  to  the  change  of  angular  velocity  da  about  the  axis 
GD||XX  is 

"=^> w 

and  the  resultant  of  that  force  and  couple  (according  to  Article 
41)  is  a  force  acting  in  the  same  plane  witn  them,  parallel  and 
equal  to  F,  and  in  the  same  direction,  but  acting  through  a  point 
whose  distance  from  G^  in  a  direction  opposite  to  G  C,  is 

that  is,  the  resultant  of  the  force  and  couple  is  a  single  force  F  act- 
ing tivrough  ike  cerUre  of  percussion  B  corresponding  to  the  given  axis, 
(See  Article  581,  equation  4.) 

Now  suppose,  as  in  Article  581,  that  the  weight  of  the  body  is 
distributed  in  two  rigidly  connected  masses,  one  concentrated  at  0 
and  the  other  at  B,  and  having  their  common  centre  of  gravity 
still  at  G.  Then  in  producing  the  same  change  of  angular  velo- 
city d  a  about  the  axis  X  C  X,  the  momentum  of  C  is  unchanged, 
while  that  of  B  undergoes  the  change 

..^     —     da      .  .^     da 

9  ^9 

being  the  exact  change  of  momentum  already  given  in  equation  1 ; 
a  consequence,  indeed,  of  the  fistct,  that  the  centre  of  gravity  is  not 
cb&Dged  by  the  couceutiation  of  the  masses  at  B  and  0;  and  to 
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produce  this  change  of  momentum  in  the  interval  d  t,  there  is  re- 
quired the  same  force  F  applied  at  B^  which  has  already  been 
found;  which  proves  the  following 

Theorem  L  If  the  mass  of  a  body  he  conceived  to  be  concentrated 
at  two  rigidly  connected  points,  one  at  a  given  axis,  and  the  other  at 
the  corresponding  centre  of  percussion,  so  as  not  to  alter  the  position  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body,  the  force  required  to  produce  a  given 
change  of  anguUvr  velocity  in  the  body  about  the  given  axis  is  tJie 
sa/me,  in  magnitude,  direction,  and  line  of  action,  with  thai  required 
to  produce  Oie  corresponding  change  of  motion  in  tluU  part  of  the 
mass  which  is  conceived  to  be  concentraied  at  the  centre  of  percussion* 

This  proposition  might  also  have  been  arrived  at  by  considering 

Theorem  II.  If  a  body  rotates  about  a  given  axis  not  traversing 
its  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  mass  of  that  body  be  conceived  to  be  con- 
centrated  at  the  axis  ofrotalion  and  centre  of  percussion  so  as  not  to 
alter  the  centre  of  gramily,  the  TnomenJtum,  the  angulnr  mom/erUum, 
and  the  actual  energy  of  the  body  a/re  not  changed  by  tluU  concentra- 
tion of  mass. 

For  the  centre  of  gravity  being  unchanged,  the  momentum  is 
unchanged;  and  because  (by  the  definition  of  the  centre  of  percus- 
sion) the  moment  of  inertia  about  the  axis  of  rotation  is  unchanged, 
the  angular  momentum  and  actual  energy  are  unchanged. — Q.  E.  D. 

OoROLLART.  From  Theorem  L,  and  from  equation  5  of  Article 
581,  it  follows,  that  the  action  of  an  impulse  upon  a  free  body  at 
either  of  the  points  B  or  C,  produces  a  rotation  about  an  axis  tra- 
versing the  other  point. 

602.  Fixed  Axis. — When  the  axis  of  rotation  X  X  is  fixed,  an 
impulse  applied  to  the  centre  of  percussion  B,  in  a  direction  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  B  X  X,  simply  alters  the  angular  velocity 
according  to  the  principles  explained  in  the  last  Article,  without 
causing  any  additional  pressure  between  the  axis  and  its  bearings. 
But  should  the  force  giving  the  impulse  not  traverse  the  centre  of 
percussion,  or  traverse  it  in  a  different  direction,  it  is  to  be  resolved 
by  the  principles  of  statics  into  two  components,  one  traversing  the 
centre  of  percussion  in  the  required  direction,  and  the  other  tra- 
versing the  axis  of  rotation ;  when  the  former  will  produce  change 
of  motion,  and  the  latter  will  be  balanced  by  the  resistance  of  the 
bearings  of  the  axis. 

603.  The  DeriatiBf  Force  of  a  body  rotating  about  a  fixed  axis 
not  traversing  its  centre  of  gravity  is  the  resultant  of  the  deviating 
force  due  to  the  revolution  of  the  whole  mass  conceived  as  concen- 
trated at  its  centre  of  gravity,  found  as  in  Article  540,  combined 
with  the  deviating  couple  due  to  the  rotation  of  the  body  with  the 
same  angular  velocity  about  a  parallel  axis  traversing  the  centre  of 
gravity,  found  as  in  Article  592.     This  resultant  deviating  force  is 

2^ 
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.su|)}>lieJ  by  the  resistance  of  the  beariDgs  of  the  axis,  and  an  equal 
and  op|K)sit€  cemtkifugal  force  is  exei-ted  by  the  axis  against  the 
beaiings. 

604.  A  CJoMpMiBd  OaciUaitav  PendahnM  is  a  bodj  supported  by 
a  horizontal  fixed  axis,  about  which  ut  is  free  to  swing  under  the 
action  of  its  own  weight,  its  centre  of  gravity  not  being  in  the 
axis. 

Now,  by  Article  601,  Theorem  IL,  the  momentum  and  angular 
momentum  of  the  body  are  at  every  instant  the  same  as  if  its  mass 
were  concentrated  at  the  axis  and  at  the  centre  of  oscillation  in  the 
proportions  given  by  Article  581,  equations  1  and  6 ;  and  by  the 
definition  of  the  centre  of  oscillation,  the  statical  moment  of  the ' 
weight  of  the  body  with  respect  to  the  axis,  being  the  couple  which 
causes  the  motion,  is  in  every  position  the  same  as  if  the  mam 
were  concentrated  in  these  proportions ;  therefore,  the  motion  of 
the  body  is  exactly  the  same  as  if  it  were  so  concentrated ;  that  in 
to  say,  it  oscillates  in  the  same  time  and  according  to  the  same 
laws,  with  a  simple  oscillating  pendulum  as  defined  in  Article  544, 
whose  length  is  the  distance  from  the  axis  X  C  X  to  the  centre  of 
oscillation  B,  as  given  by  equation  3  of  Article  581,  viz. : — 

BC  =  L»  +  r. (1.) 

Such  a  simple  pendulum  is  called  the  equivalenJt  simple  pendtdttm. 

It  is  obvious  that,  for  a  given  body  swinging  about  all  possible 
axes  parallel  to  a  given  direction  in  the  body,  tiie  shortest  equiva- 
lent simple  pendulmn  is  that  whose  length  is  the  minimum  value 

of  BC  as  given  by  the  above  equation.  That  minimum  length 
corresponds  to  the  condition, 


\ (2.) 

min.  B1:J  =  2  e«:  j 


whence, 

that  is  to  say,  the  least  period  of  oscillation  of  a  pendulous  body 
takes  place  when  the  distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  from  its  axis 
is  equal  to  the  radius  of  gyration  about  a  parallel  axis  traversing 
the  centre  of  gravity;  and  the  length  of  the  equivalent  simple  pen- 
dulum is  double  of  tiiat  radius  of  gyration. 

If  for  a  given  direction  of  axis,  a  i)air  of  points  be  so  related  that 
each  is  the  centre  of  percussion  for  an  axis  in  the  given  direction 
traversing  the  other  (as  shown  by  Article  581,  equation  5),  then 
the  period  of  oscillation  about  either  axis  is  the  same. 

From  the  properties  of  the  centre  of  percussion  explained  in  this 
I     Article,  it  is  sometimLea  caSi^^^  cks:y»3l  qb  oscillation. 
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605.  c«aipMnui  Rervivias  PeadBiam. — To  avoid  mmecessarj 
complexity  in  the  theoiy  of  a  compound  revolving  pendulum,  let 
the  body  of  which  it  consists  be  of  such  a  figure  and  so  suspended, 
that  the  straight  line  C  G  B  (fig.  239),  traversing  the  point  of  sus- 
pension C  and  the  centre  of  gravity  G,  shall  be  one  of  the  axes  of 
inertia,  and  that  the  moments  of  inertia  about  the  other  two  axes 
shall  be  equal  Then  for  every  axis  traversing  the  centre  of  gravity 
at  light  angles  to  C  G  B,  the  radius  of  gyration  is  the  same ;  and 
consequently,  for  every  axis  traversing  the  point  of  suspension  C  at 
ri^t  angles  to  C  G  B,  the  centre  of  percussion  B  is  the  same ;  and 
the  body  moves  exactly  like  a  simple  revolving  pendulum  of  the 

length  C  B,  and  height  0  B  *  cos  ^,  if  ^  is  the  augle  which  it  makes 
wiw  the  vertical 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  order  that  a  pendulimi  may 
revolve  according  to  the  above  law,  it  must  have 
910  rot€Uion  about  its  longitudinal  axis  B  G  C, 
but  must  swing  as  if  hung  by  a  double  universal 
joint  at  C  (Article  492). 

606.  A  B«auiiig  Pendnlnm  (fig.  242)  is  a  body  ^ 
C  G  suspended  by  a  point  C  not  in  the  centre  of  **- 
gravity  G,  and  rotating  about  a  vertical  axis 
C  X  traversing  the  point  of  suspension.  To 
avoid  needless  complexity,  as  before,  let  C  G, 
and  E  G  perpendicular  to  it  in  the  vertical 
plane  of  C  G  and  C  X,  be  two  of  the  axes  of 
inertia  of  the  pendulum.  Let  I^  be  its  moment 
of  inertia  about  G  E,  and  Ig  its  moment  of 
inertia  about  G  C,  and  d,  ctt  the  corresponding  radii  of  gyration. 
Let  the  angle  X  C  G  =  «;  let  C  G  =  r©;  and  let  the  weight  of  the 
pendulum  be  W,  Then,  a  being  the  angular  velocity  of  rotation 
about  the  vertical  axis,  it  appears  from  Articles  592  and  586  that 
the  deviating  couple  due  to  rotation  about  a  vertical  axis  traversing 
Gis 

—  (Ij  —  I,)  COS  «  sm  «  ^ {fi  —  g)  cos  »  sm  »• 

y  */ 

to  which  has  to  be  added,  the  couple  due  to  the  deviating  force  of 
W  revolving  along  with  the  centre  of  gravity  G,  and  to  the  leverage 
To  cos  «,  being  the  height  of  C  above  G ;  that  is  to  say, 

•  rj  cos  «  sm  « : 

9 

making  for  the  entire  deviating  couple 

(#;  —  d  +  rJ)cos«sin«j 

9 


Fig.  242. 
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and  ibis  couple  has  to  be  supplied  by  means  of  the  weight  of  the 
pendulum  acting  with  the  leverage  ro  sin  •;  that  is,  it  must  be 
equal  to 

Wrosin*. 

Dividing  bj  this  quantity,  we  find 

^(^+r^<^.  =  l; (1.) 

and  putting  for  a*  its  value,  4  «*  T*,  where  T  is  the  number  of  tarns 
])er  second,  this  leads  to  the  equation 

(^+'-.)««-=j^=*; W 

h  being  the  height  of  the  equivalent  simple  revolving  penduliun,  as 
given  in  Article  539,  equation  2. 

\Mien  ^  the  radius  of  gyration  about  C  G,  is  insensibly  small 
ci^m)ian.Hl  with  r^y  the  radius  of  gyration  about  G  E,  A  becomes 
ei\ual  to  the  height  of  the  simple  pendulum  equivalent  to  the  pen- 
dulum in  the  figure,  when  made  to  revolve  witiiout  rotation  about 
0  G,  as  in  the  last  Article.  When  e«  =  Cd  the  height  becomes 
simply  To  cos  «,  Iviug  the  same  as  if  the  whole  mass  were  ooncen- 
trattxl  at  the  ceutre  of  gra\-ity.  This  is  very  nearly  the  case  in  the 
nutating  pendulums  used  as  governors  for  prime  movers,  which 
are  in  gi^neral  large  hea^y  spheres  hung  by  slender  rods. 

G07.  The  BaUitic  PeikbilBm  is  used  to  measure  the  momentum 
of  prt^jectiles,  and  the  impulse  of  the  explosion  of  gunpowder.  To 
measure  the  momentum  of  a  projectile,  such  as  a  nfle  bally  the 
iH^ndidum  must  consist  of  a  mass  of  material  in  which  the  ball  can 
lodge,  such  as  a  block  of  wood,  or  a  box  full  of  moist  day,  hung  by 
nxb  from  a  horizontal  axis.  Suppose  the  ball  to  be  of  the  weight 
6,  and  to  move  with  the  velocity  r  in  a  line  of  flight  whose  perpen- 
dicular distance  £h>m  the  axis  of  suspension  is  t'l^lien  the  angular 
momentimi  of  the  ball  relatively  to  the  axis  of  suspension  is 

and  because  the  ball  lodges  in  the  pendulum,  this  angular  momen* 
turn  is  wholly  communicated  to  the  joint  mass  consisting  of  the 
ball  and  the  pendulum,  which  swings  forward,  canying  with  an 
index  that  remains,  and  points  out  on  a  scale  the  extreme  angular 
displacement  Let  this  be  denoted  by  i  Let  I  denote  jthe,JLe|)t;tii^ 
of  the  simple  pendulum  equivalent  to  that  mass,  which  can  i» 
found  by  mtiaDS  of  Ax^<cA&  5W,  ^x^^tiow  1^  from  the  number  of 
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oscillations  in  a  given  time;  let  W  be  the  joint  weight  of  the  pen- 
dulum and  ball,  and  ro  the  distance  of  their  common  centre  of 
grayitj  from  the  axis;  then 

^•"^ (2.) 


£  = 


I 


is  the  portion  of  the  joint  weight  to  be  treated  as  if  concentrated 
at  the  centre  of  oscillation. 

Let  Y  be  the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  oscillation  at  the  lowest 
point  of  its  arc  of  motion;  this  is  the  velocity  due  to  the  height^ 
I '  versin  t;  that  is  to  say, 


Y  =1 J  {2gl'  versin  t)  ==  2  sin  2  *  JlT^y 


,(3.) 


and  the  corresponding  angular  momentum  of  the  combined  mass  is 

BVI 

;  which,  being  equated  to  the  angular  momentum  of  the  ball 

if 

before  the  collision  (1),  gives  the  equation 

6i;r'  =  BVZ; (4.) 

giving  for  the  velocity,  momentum,  and  actual  energy  of  the  ball, 
respectively,  ^-^^ 


6/  ' 

hv  _  BYl    b^ __  B  V«^ 
g  "    gr"  '  ^g-  '^ght^''  ^ 


{5.) 


The  energy  of  the  combined  mass  after  the  collision  being 


BV« 

"27' 

and  less  than  that  of  the  ball  before  the  collision  in  the  proportion 
of  6  f^  :  B  ^,  shows,  that  an  amount  of  eneigy  denoted  by 


b  v'  /,       bf^ 


^9 


7  \ 


BPJ' 


.(G.) 


disappears  in  producing  heat  and  molecular  changes  in  the  ball  and 
in  the  soft  mass  in  which  it  is  lodged. 

To  measure  the  impulse  produced  by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder, 
the  gun  to  be  experimented  on  is  to  be  fixed  to  and  form  part  of 
the  pendulum,  and  a  ball  is  to  be  fired  from  it  The  gas  produced  by 
the  explosion  exerts  equal  pressures  during  the  same  time, — ^that  is, 
equal  impulses, — forwards  against  the  ball,  and  backwards  against 
the  gun,  and  Uie  pendulum  swings  back  through  a  certain  angle, 
whidi  is  registered  by  an  index  as  before,  and  from  which  the 


/ 
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maxiimmi  velocity  of  the  centre  of  percussion  of  the  pendnlnm  can 
be  calculated  as  before  by  equation  3.  Let  /  now  denote  the 
distance  from  the  axis  of  suspension  to  the  axis  of  the  gun,  and  P 
the  pressure  exerted  by  the  explosive  gas  at  any  instant ;  the  total 

impulse  exerted  by  the  gas  is  /  "P  dt;  and  the  angular  impulse 

t^  *  /  T  dt;  which  being  equated  to  the  angular  momentum  pro- 
duced in  the  pendulutai,  gives 

^/P<"  =  ?^', (7.) 

in  which  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  B  does  not  now  include  the 
weight  of  the  ball.    The  impulse  exerted  by  the  powder  is  therefore 

Fdt=r—j  ; (8.) 

gr 

and  the  velocity  of  the  ball  b  on  leaving  the  gun  is  consequently 

"-—r^-Tv ^^'^ 

The  energy  exerted  by  the  e:q>lodiiig  powder  is 

/P..  =  |^+^, (10.) 

of  which  the  portions  communicated  to  the  ball  and  to  the  pendulum 
are  indicated  by  the  two  terms,  being  in  the  ratio 

6«^:BV*::B?:6r^ (11.) 

In  the  preceding  calculations,  the  momentum  and  energy  pro- 
duced in  the  explosive  gases  themselves  are  not  considered ;  but  it 
is  veiy  doubtful  whether  any  attempt  to  take  them  into  account, 
hypollietical  as  it  must  be,  adds  to  the  practical  correctness  of  the 
result.  As  a  probable  approximation,  the  following  may  be  em- 
ployed : — ^Let  w  be  the  weight  of  powder  used.  Divide  this  into 
two  parts  proportional  to  h  and  B,  viz. : — 

consider  the  smaller  part  to  move  with  half  the  velocity  of  B,  and 
the  larger  with  half  the  velocity  of  6;  that  is  to  say,  in  equa^ons 
7,  8^  and  9,  put, 
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nnd  inBte&d  of  5, 


6  + 


2(6  +  Er 

Bw 
2C6  +  B)- 


The  equation  10,  iu  ita  original  form,  wUl  still  show  the  actiml 
energies  of  the  pendulum  and  of  the  ball,  and  their  sum;  but  that 
sum  will  be  eaxdtuive  of  th«  energy  exerted  ia  giving  motion  to  the 
explosire  gaseB  themselves. 

The  b^istic  pendulum  was  invented  hj  Kobiati,  celebnW  for 
Ilia  investigations  on  gtmnery. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

KOnONS  OF  PLIABLE    BODIES. 

608.  Nainre  •€  the  Saiitiect;  Tiiinui«B. — The  motion  of  each  par- 
ticle of  a  pliable  body  may  always  be  resolved  into  three  components : 
that  which  it  has  in  common  with  the  centre  of  gravity  of  uie  body, 
being  the  motion  due  to  ti'anslation  of  the  whole  body;  that  whi^ 
it  has  about  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body,  being  the  motion  due 
to  rotation  of  the  whole  body;  and  a  third  component,  being  the 
motion  due  to  alterations  of  the  volimie  and  figure  of  the  body  and 
of  its  parts.  This  third  component  is  alone  to  be  considered  in  the 
j)resent  chapter. 

The  cinenuUical  branch  of  the  present  subject, — ^that  is  to  say, 
the  branch  which  comprehends  the  relations  amongst  the  displace- 
ments of  the  particles  in  a  strained  solid  from  their  free  positions, 
and  the  strains  or  disfigurements  of  its  parts  accompanying  such 
displacements, — has  already  been  treated  of  generally  in  Articles 
248,  249,  250,  260,  and  261 ;  with  reference  to  bending,  in  part  of 
293,  part  of  300,  301,  part  of  303,  part  of  304,  part  of  307,  part  of 
309,  part  of  312,  and  part  of  319;  with  reference  to  twisting,  in 
part  of  321  and  part  of  322; — and  again  with  reference  to  bending^ 
in  part  of  Article  340. 

The  dynamical  branch  of  the  subject  has  been,  to  a  certain  extent 
anticipated  in  Article  244,  where  resilience  is  defined ;  in  Article 
252,  where  potential  energy  of  elasticity  is  defined  ;*  in  Articles  266 
and  269,  which  relate  to  the  resilience  of  a  stretched  bar  and  the 
effect  of  a  sudden  jmU;  in  Article  305,  which  relates  to  the  resilience 
of  a  beam;  in  Article  306,  which  relates  to  the  effect  of  a  suddenly 
applied  transverse  load;  and  in  Article  323,  which  relates  to  the 
resilience  of  an  axle. 

The  motions  due  to  strains  amongst  the  particles  of  pliable  bodies 
being  all  of  limited  extent,  and  consisting  in  changes  of  the  dis- 
placement of  each  particle  from  the  position  which  it  would  occupy 
in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  which  displacement  is  limited  and  gene- 
rally small,  are  of  the  kind  called  vibrations,  and  are  more  or  less 

*  In  Article  252,  the  firat  employment  of  this  function  is  correctly  ascribed  to  Mr. 
Green;  bat  it  is  right  also  \o  inRD\5fiii^ \3mx  its  use  was  independently  disooYered  by 
M,  Ciopeyron. 
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an&lpgoiiB  to  the  oflcillations  alreadj  treated  of  in  Articles  542  and 
543. 

The  complete  theory  of  vibration  embraces  all  the  phenomena  of 

the  production  and  transmission  of  sound,  and  all  those  of  the  pro- 
pagation of  light,  aa  veil  as  those  of  the  visible  and  tangible  vibra- 
tions of  bodies.  Many  of  ite  branches  are  foreign  to  the  objecta  of 
this  treatise ;  and  therefore  in  the  present  chapter  there  will  be 
given  only  an  outline  of  the  general  prindplea  of  the  theoty  of 
vibration,  and  an  explanation  of  such  of  its  applications  aa  are  of 
importance  in  practiod  mechanics. 

609.  iMchraaau  vibraiiau  of  au  elastic  body  are  those  in  which 
each  particle  of  the  body  performs  a  complete  oscillation  in  the 
same  period  of  time,  so  that  all  the  particles  return  to  the  same 
relative  situations  at  the  end  of  each  equal  period  of  time,  and  that 
whether  the  oscillations  are  of  greater  or  of  less  amplituda  Iso- 
chronous vibrations  being  communicated  to  the  ear  produce  the 
sensation  of  a  sound  of  uniform  pitch,  or  musical  tone  In  order 
that  oscillations  of  different  amplitudes  may  be  performed  by  equal 
masses  in  the  same  time,  it  is  evidently  necessary  that  the  forces 
under  which  they  are  performed  should  be  proportional,  and  dirtetly 
opposed,  to  the  displaeemmla  at  each  inttant.  This  is  the  condition 
OF  isocHBONiSM,  and  baa  already  been  illustrated  in  Articles  542, 
543,  544,  545,  and  557,  Example  III.,  for  the  case  of  a  single  par- 
ticle acted  on  by  a  single  force,  and  in  Article  598  for  the  analogous 
case  of  a  gyrating  rigid  body,  where  angular  is  substituted  for  linear 
displacement,  and  a  couple  for  a  force.  To  express  that  condition 
by  an  equation  suited  to  the  present  class  of  questions,  let  W-^-jr 
be  the  mass  of  a  particle,  J  its  displacement  from  its  position  of 
equilibrium  at  any  given  instant,  F  an  unbalanced  force  by  which 
it  is  urged  directly  towards  that  position,  and  a'  a  numerical  con- 
stant, expressed  as  a  square  for  reasons  wtuch  will  presently  appearj 
then  the  condition  of  isochronism  is  expressed  ea  foUows: — 


Wa'J 


"(I) 


an  equation  identical  with  equation  1  of  Article  542 ;  while  firom 
equation  4  of  the  same  Article  it  appears  .that  the  number  of  double 
oscillationa  per  second  is  expressed  by 


and  the  period  of  a  double  oacUlation  by 
1       2«- 


..(2.) 
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All  the  equations  of  Article  542  and  Article  557,  Example  UI., 
are  made  applicable  to  the  present  case,  by  substituting  respectiTely 
for 

QorQ,,    Q,,    roraji,    », 

F„         P,        i„         8,  respectively, 

•where  Fx  represents  the  maximum  force,  corresponding  to  8j,  the 
maximum  displacement,  or  semi-amplitude;  consequently,  if  in 
order  to  make  the  formuke  more  general  we  represent  by  ^  any 
instant  of  time  at  which  the  particle  reaches  the  extremity  of  an 
oscillation,  we  have 

.     l  =  \  cos  a  (t  —  t^;       ) 

dl  ,    .       /,    ,x     } (3.) 

—  =  -  a8,  sma(«-^).    J  ^    ^ 

When  the  restoring  force  corresponding  to  a  given  displacement 
is  known,  the  constant  a'  is  computed  by  the  formula 

a«="^^ .  (4.) 

in  which  the  negative  sign  denotes,  that  although  F  being  contrary 
to  2  in  direction,  their  quotient  is  implicitly  negative,  it  is  to  have 
that  n^ativity  reversed  and  to  be  treated  as  positive. 

The  equations  2  and  4  show,  that  the  sqttare  of  the  number  of 
osciUcUions  made  by  a  particle  in  a  aecondy  is  inversdy  as  the  mass  of 
the  particle,  a/nd  directly  as  the  ratio  of  ilie  restoring  force  to  the  dia" 
plaicemerU, 

610.   TIbnUioBa  •f  a  IHaM  held  bf  a  Ugbt  SpriB«.— The  deflection 

of  a  straight  spnng  or  elastic  beam  under  any  load  is  given  by  the 
equations  of  Article  303  for  those  cases  in  which  it  is  sensibly  pro- 
portional to  the  load. 

The  position  of  equilibrium  of  the  spring,  if  not  affected  by  a 
lateral  transverse  load  (for  example,  if  it  is  placed  vertically),  may 
be  straight ;  or  if  there  be  a  permanent  transverse  load,  that  posi- 
tion may  be  more  or  less  deflected.  In  either  case,  the  production 
of  an  independent  deflection,  2,  of  the  point  for  which  deflections 
ai-e  computed  by  the  formulae,  to  one  side  or  to  the  other  of  the 
position  of  equilibriomi,  provided  the  limits  of  perfect  elasticity  are 
not  exceeded,  causes  the  spring  to  exert  a  restoring  force  F,  whose 
value  is  found  by  applying  to  this  case  equation  4  of  Artide  303; 
that  is  to  say. 


j__  nHBV     .   p___n'E6 


?'4 


n'E6A»  n'V         '   \ (1.) 

=  —  yj  for  brevity's  sake ;  I 

XQ  which /may  be  called,  \iift  stlffuwa  Q!l\*W«gd\ii^. 
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Now  suppose  Umt  there  is  attached  to  the  point  of  the  spring  for 
which  3  is  odculated,  a  mass  W-i-g,m  comparison  with  which  the 
mass  of  the  epiing  is  iiuppreciablj  small.  Then  if  that  mass  be 
drawn  to  one  side  or  to  the  otiier  of  the  pooitios  of  equilibrium,  and 
left  free  to  Tibrate,  the  spring  will  make  it  vibrate  according  to  the 
law  already  explained  in  Article  609  ,  putting  for  the  constant  a 
the  value 

/5 


V  V 


■w 


If  the  mass  gyrates  ahout  a  fixed  axitf  traversing  ita  centre  of 
gmvity,  let  I  denote  the  distance  from  that  axis  to  uie  point  upoD 
-which  the  spring  acta ;  then  in  the  equationa  of  motion,  substitu- 
tions  are  to  be  made  according  to  the  principles  of  Article  S98, 
when  the  above  equation  becomes 


V4-'- 


..(3.) 


If  the  mass  oscillates  about  a  fixed  hxIr  not  traversing  ita  centre 
of  gravity,  the  above  equation  is  still  applicable,  when  the  proper 
valae  is  put  for  the  moment  of  inertia  L 

The  restoring  coapU  F  ^  for  a  gyrating  body  may  be  supplied  t^ 
tlie  resistance  of  a  rod  or  wire  to  torsion;  in  whici  case//is  to  Iw 
taken  to  represent  the  ratio  of  the  moment  of  torsion  to  the  angle 
of  torsion,  which,  for  a  cylindrical  rod  or  wire,  ia  given  in  Aitida 
322,  case  2,  eqnati<m  4,  viz. ; — 

f  =  1-  =  ^: (^) 

x  being  the  length,  and  h  the  diameter  of  the  rod  or  wire,  and  0 
the  co-efBcient  of  transverse  elasticity  of  the  material. 

By  the  aid  of  the  principles  here  explained,  experiments  on  the 
numbera  of  vibrations  per  second  made  by  springs  and  wires  loaded 
with  masses  great  in  proportion  to  the  nutssee  of  the  springs  and 
wires,  may  be  used  to  determine  the  co-efficients  of  elasticity  E 
andC. 

6U.  »wtHMF*»iu—  •f  Moan  maOmmm. — If  the  restoring  force  of 
a  particle  for  vibtstions  in  a  given  direction  be  opposite  and  pro- 
portional to  the  displacement,  and  if  the  same  be  the  case  for  one 
or  more  other  directions  of  vibration,  then  for  a  diHplacement 
which  is  the  resultant  of  two  or  more  displacements  in  tie  given 
directions,  the  force  acting  on  the  particle  will  evidently  be  the 
resultant  of  the  separate  forces  corresponding  to  the  component 
displacements,  and  the  velocity  the  resultant  of  the  component 
velocities. 
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This  is  called  the  principle  of  the  suPEBPOsmoir  of  shall 

MOTIONS. 

If  the  co-efficient  a  of  Article  609  is  the  same  for  the  different 
directions  of  the  component  displacements,  the  component  vibra- 
tions will  not  odIj  be  isochronous  in  theinselyes,  bat  isochronous 
with  each  other,  or  simidtaneotu,  and  so  also  will  be  the  resultant 
vibration.  This  has  already  been  sufficiently  illustrated  in  Articles 
542  and  543,  where  circular  and  elliptic  oscillations  are  treated  as 
compounded  of  a  pair  of  straight  os(nllations  in  directions  perpen- 
dicular to  each  other.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  oscillation  of  a 
mass  placed  at  the  end  of  a  spring  whose  sti&ess  is  the  same  for 
all  directions  of  deflection. 

If  the  co-efficient  a  has  different  values  for  the  different  direc- 
tions of  the  component  vibrations,  they  will  no  longer  be  isochronous 
with  each  other;  the  resultant  restoring  force  will  not  at  every 
instant  act  directly  towards  the  position  of  equilibrium,  and  the 
resultant  vibration  will  take  place  in  a  complex  curve  which  may 
have  a  great  variety  of  figures.  For  example,  let  a  mass  W  -r-  ^  be 
fixed  at  the  end  of  a  spring  whose  cross  section  is  a  rectangle  of 
unequal  dimensions,  so  that  its  stiffness  is  different  for  displace- 
ments in  the  directions  of  two  rectangular  axes,  denoted  by  x  and 
y.  Let  /^  /,j  be  the  two  values  of  the  sti&ess  of  the  spring  for 
those  two  directions  of  displacement ;  and  let  S  and  n  denote  com- 
ponent displacements  in  those  two  directions  respectively,  and  S| 
and  ^  their  maximum  values  or  semi-amplitudes.  Then  the  equa- 
tions of  motion  of  the  mass  are  the  following : — 


5  =  iicoa  a,  (t-t^); 
>}  =  Hi  cos 


where 


and  t^,^  and  f^^  are  two  arbitrary  constants.     Thus  the  numbers  in 
a  second  of  the  two  series  of  component  vibrations,  viz., 

**'  =  2^  *^  =  2^' ^^•) 

are  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  the  stifinesses  of  the  spring 
in  the  directions  of  the  two  rectangular  axes;  that  is,  they  are 
proportional  to  its  thicknesses  in  these  two  directions  respectively. 
If  n,  and  n,  are  commensurable,  the  path  of  the  vibrating  mass 
ia  a  closed  curve  *,  for  example,  to  take  the  simplest  case,  if  n,  = 
^Sn^  that  patb  ia  Buc\i  a  cajxn^  o&S&ic^^TQst&nted  in  fig.  243.     If  n« 
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RDd  n,  are  incammennmble,  tbe  path  is  of  indefinite  length ;  but 
in  every  case  it  is  wholly  inscribed  within  the  rectangle  whose 
sides  are  the  amplitudes  2 1„  2  Mi,  of  the  component  vibtationa 

be  ezpreased  mathematically  by  conceiving 

them  to  be  compounded  of  a  number  i^ 

superposed  vibrations,  each  isochronous  in 

itself,  but  not  isochronous  with  each  other, 

as  in  the  last  example  of  tlte  preceding 

Article;  and  the  forces  under  which  such 

vibrations  take  place  are  in  like  manner  to 

be  conceived  to  be  resolved  into  component  — ^  j^g 

forces,  each  proportional  to  a  parallel  com-  * 

ponent  of  the  displacement.     The  art  of  resolving  displacements  of 

any  kind  -whatsoever  into  components,  each  of  which  separately 

satisfies  the  conditions  of  isochronism,  is  a  mathematical  process 

which  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  exemplify  in  this  treatise. 

613.  TibiBiiMu  »r  ■■  siuOa  ■■dr  <■  Onaeni.— The  general 
equations  of  the  vibration  of  an  elastic  body  are  found  by  the  aid 
of  D'Alembert's  principle  (Article  568),  by  conceiving  the  body  to 
be  divided  into  indefinitely  small  rectangular  or  other  regularly 
shaped  molecules,  and  equating  the  components  of  the  rate  of  varia- 
tion of  momentum  of  each  molecule  to  the  corresponding  com- 
ponents of  the  restoring  force  caused  by  the  internal  stresses, 
tchidt  rtttaring  force,  for  each  maUcule,  is  at  eacJi  instant  equal  arid 
opposite  to  the  »/iara  belongtng  to  that  molecule,  of  a  distributed  ex- 
ternal load  that  looidd,  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  produce  the  actual 
stats  of  disJigUTement  of  the  body  at  die  instant.  The  condition  of 
isochronism  is  expressed  by  making  each  restoring  force  propor- 
tional and  opposite  to  the  displacement  of  the  molecule  to  which  it 
is  applied ;  and  the  displacements,  velocities,  and  forces  for  vibra- 
tions not  isochronous  are  expressed  by  sums  of  series  of  corre- 
sponding quantities  for  isochronous  vibrations. 

By  the  application  of  D'Alembert's  principle  as  stated  above, ' 
every  equation  concerning  the  equilibrium  of  an  elastic  body  under 
external  forces  distributed  amongst  ita  molecules  can  be  converted 
into  a  corresponding  equation  concerning  its  vibration. 

Example  I.  General  Differential  Equalionji.  —  In  Article  116, 
illustrated  by  fig.  58,  are  given  the  equations  of  internal  equili- 
brium (2,)  of  an  elastic  solid  for  a  rectangular  molecule  dxdyds, 
expressing  the  three  components  of  the  external  force  per  wnit  of 
volume  of  that  molecule,  in  terms  of  the  equal  and  opposite  com- 
ponents of  the  internal  forces  arising  from  the  vaiiations  of  the 
six  elementary  stresses,  pulls  being  considered  as  positive,  and 
thrusts  as  negative,     liiose  equations  are  converted  into  ^tusctl. 


eqiiiitions  of  vibr.ition  of  the  same  molecule  by  substituting,  at  the 
rigbt-Land  Bides  of  the  three  equatdons  respectively, 
.  for  0,  0,  w, 


de' 


..(1.) 


eqwlihri' 


wbere  —  is  the  mass  per  unit  of  volume,  and  £,  n,  ^,  are  the  time 

woents  of  the  displacement  of  the  molecule /rtrm  iu  portion  of 
_  nti'tn'iwn. 

To  mako  iise  of  the  threo  equations  thus  obtained,  each  of  the 
silt  elementary  stresaeB  is  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  six  ele- 
mentaty  strains  multiplied  by  the  proper  co-e£Scient8  of  elasticity  of 
the  Butetauce  (Article  253) ;  then  each  of  the  six  elementary  strains 
is  to  be  expressed  as  in  Article  250,  by  means  of  the  differential 
co-efficients  of  the  three  component  displacements  £,  n,  ^ ,  and  thus 
the  three  original  equations  are  converted  into  three  linear  d^«rei>r 
tial  equaiioiig  of  the  second  order  in  i,  n,  and  ^,  by  the  integistion 
of  which,  with  due  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  each  particular 
problem,  all  questions  respecting  vibration  are  solved.  It  is  un- 
necessary here  to  enter  into  details  respecting  those  int^p^tioua. 
The  most  complete  compendium  of  the  processes  which  they  in- 
volve and  the  results  to  which  they  lead,  is  contained  in  M.  liim^'B 
Lemons  aur  rElastieiie  des  Corps  solides. 

Example  IL  Caee  (/an  Axis  of  V^atvm.—la  figs.  2i4  and  245, 


Fig.  215. 
Jet  S  S  and  the  linea  -^laiad  te  it  represent  a  seriea  of  planes 
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parallel  to  each  other,  and  let  the  mode  of  vibration  of  the  particles 
of  the  body  be  such,  that  all  the  particles  in  any  one  of  those  planes 
have  equal  diq)laoement8  in  parallel  directions  at  the  same  instant. 
A  straight  line  O  X,  perpendicular  to  all  those  surfaces,  may  be 
called  an  axis  ofvibraHan,  Let  the  displacement  of  each  particle, 
denoted  at  any  instant  by  2,  take  place  in  a  direction  maJdng  an 
angle  ^  with  O  X,  in  the  plane  oi  xy,  so  that  its  component  dis- 
placements are 

6  =  8  cos  ^, )  ,9  V 

i,  =  Jsin^./ ^"'^ 

In  the  condition  of  equilibrium,  conceive  a  square  prism  to  extend 

along  the  axis  O  X,  as  in  fig.  244,  and  to  be  divided  into  cubical 

to 
molecules,  each  of  the  volume  dxdydz,  and  mass  ^  dxdydz, 

9 

At  a  given  instant  in  the  state  of  vibration,  let  those  molecules  be 

displaced  in  the  manner  shown  in  fig.  245,  the  displacement  of  each 

point  in  each  molecule  depending,  according  to  some  law  yet  to  bo 

determined,  upon  the  lapse  of  time  and  upon  the  distance,  when  in 

a  state  of  equilibrium,  of  the  plane  of  equal  displacement  containing 

it  firom  O,  which  distance  is  denoted  by  «;  that  is,  let 

J  =  function  of  (<,  x) (3.) 

Then  it  is  evident,  that  each  molecule,  originally  cubical,  becomes 
directly  strained  and  distorted ;  the  direct  strain  along  x  (an  elonga- 
tion if  positive)  being  represented  at  any  instant  by 

«  =  ^—  =-r-cos»: (4.) 

ax      dx  ^   ' 

and  the  distortion,  in  the  plane  of  x  y^  by 

dn       dl 

'=d-x  =  Tx'^' (•'•) 

The  vibrating  substance  will  be  supposed  to  be  isotropic  as  to 

'  elasticity,  according  to  the  definition  given  in  Article  250,  A  being 

its  direct  and  C  its  transverse  elasticity.     Then  at  a  given  plane  of 

equal  displacement,  and  at  a  given  instant,  there  is  a  direct  stress 

(tension  being  positive)  of  the  intensity 

«?,,  =  A«=A-r^  =  A-j— costf: (G.) 

dx  dx  ^   ' 

and  a  tangential  stress  of  the  intensity 

P''  =  C'  =  C^  =  C^Bm^ (7.) 
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and  applying  to  these  data  the  reasoning  of  the  preceding  example, 
we  find  that  the  components  of  the  moving  force^  per  unit  of  Yolmne, 
acting  on  a  given  molecule,  at  a  given  instant^  are  as  follows :~» 


Longitudinal, 


(Pi 


transverse,  Q^  =  C'^-^  =  C  ^-^  sin  4; 

80  that  if  we  make 


(8.) 


9-^      2  gO 

- —  =  or:  - —  = 
to  '   w 


^; 


.(9.) 


we  find  for  the  equations  of  vibration, 


longitudinal, 


transverse. 


df 


a 


da*'- 


(10.) 
.(11.) 


The  general  integral  of  those  two  equations  is  given  by  the  pair  of 
equations. 


n  =  x{ct  +  x)  + 


^Kat  —  x);) 
6f  (ct  —  a;);  ' 


(12.) 


where  0,  ^,  x,  «,  represent  any/uncUons  tohatsoever.  But  to  obtain 
definite  results,  which  can  be  used  in  calculation,  the  conditions  of 
isochronism  are  to  be  applied ;  and  they  lead  to  the  following  con- 
sequences : — 

First,  in  order  that  vibrations  may  be  isochronous,  the  restoring 
force  must  act  along  the  direction  of  vibration ;  that  is,  we  must 
have 

Q,  :  Q, ::  cos  ^  :  sin  #; (13.) 

and  because  for  every  known  substance,  A  and  C  are  unequal,  this 
condition  can  only  be  fulfilled  when  either  cos  ^  or  sin  ^  is  nothing ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  an  isotrapic  substance,  isochronous  vibrations  are 
cither  wJioUy  longitudinal,  or  wholly  transverse. 

Secondly,  the  moving  force  acting  on  a  pai-ticle  must  be  propor- 
tional and  opposite  to  its  displacement;  a  condition  expressed  for 
longitudinal  and  transverse  vibrations  respectively,  by 


dt 


da? 


b'i; 


fj-^tl A' 


,(U.) 
,(16.) 
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"where  6*  and  5'*  are  two  arbitrary  positive  constants.  The  most 
convenient  way  of  expressing  those  constants^  for  reasons  which 
will  afterwards  appeal*^  is  the  following  : — 


2x 


X  and  X'  being  a/rhitrary  lengths.  Then  it  is  easily  seen,  that  to 
satisfy  the  equations  14  and  15,  the  displacements  must  be  expressed 
as  follows : — 

i=ziroo8-^{x  —  Xo)  'co8-^{t—to); (16.) 


2  «•                       2  »  c 
ifi=:i^y'coB^{x  —  afo)'coa-jr'{t  —  Q (17.) 

S„  »»„  \  X',  Xq,  x'o,  to,  and  if^  being  arbitrary  constants,  having  values 

depending  on  the  circumstances  of  each  particuhlr  problem.     These 

constants  have  the  following  meanings  : — 

£i  and  Hj  are  the  maodrmi/m  semiro/mplit/udea  of  vibration. 

X  x' 

rr and  -z — ,  are  the  periodic  Hmea  of  a  complete  oscillation. 

2«'a2«'c  ^  '^ 

X  and  x'  are  the  distances  (for  the  ^ngitudinal  and  transverse 
vibrations  respectively)  between  a  pair  of  planes  in  which  the 
particles  are  in  the  same  pliase  of  vibration  at  the  same  instant; 
such  as  the  planes  A  and  E  in  figs.  244,  245. 

Nodal  planes  are  planes  in  which  the  particles  have  no  displace- 

X        x' 
ment,  x  —  Xq,  or  x  —  a/o,  being  an  odd  multiple  of—  or  — .    Their 

4        4 

X       x' 
distance  apart  is  ^  or  -  (A,  C,  and  E,  in  the  figures). 

VerUrcd  planes  are  those  of  maximum  displacement,  x  —  a\),  or 

X       x' 
X  —  a/o,  being  a  multiple  of  „•  or  -  (B  and  D  in  the  figures).   They 

lie  midway  between  the  nodal  planea 

The  following  quantities  for  isochronous  vibrations  are  deduced 
from  equations  16  and  17  : — For  longitudinal  vibrations, 


velocity  of )  e/  £ 
a  particle,  /  'dt ' 


Si'cos -^(a?  -  iBo)  •  sm— ^  (<  -  <o); 


X 

2^0 


dii-ect  strain,  ^2^=- '  ^i''^  —  (a:  —  «i,)  •  cos 

A  A  A 


dx 


For  transverse  vibrations, 


(<-«o> 


(IR) 


2o 
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velocity  o^ )  ^  __ 
aparticle,  J  c^^"" 

Distortion,  -^  = 


2v       .    2v  2«-c,.     ^. 

--T  »»i -sm-— («-aro)-cos— 7- («  -  fo). 


(19.) 


Yibrations  may  exist  in  which  the  displacements,  strains,  velocitieSy 
and  forces,  are  the  resultants  of  combinations  of  isochronous  Tibra- 
tions,  having  any  number  of  different  sets  of  arbitrary  constants,  and 
having  only  in  conmion  the  co-efficients  a  and  a 

The  results  of  the  preceding  investigation,  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
longitudinal  vibrations,  are  applicable  to  fluids  as  well  as  to  solids. 
Transverse  vibrations  are  impossible  in  fluids,  because  in  them  there 
is  no  transverse  elasticity. 

614.  Wbtm  of  Tibnuioii  consist  in  the  transmission  of  a  vibra- 
tory state  from  particle  to  particle  through  a  body.  Let  O  X  denote 
the  direction  in  which  the  vibratory  state  is  transmitted,  being,  as 
in  the  last  Article  and  its  figures,  an  cuds  of  vibrcUion,  or  line  per- 
pendicular to  a  series  of  surfaces  of  simultaneous  and  equal  displace- 
ment, which  surfaces  do  not  now  remain  stationary,  but  advance 
from  particle  to  particle  with  a  velocity  called  the  vdocUy  of  trans- 
mission or  of  propagation.  With  respect  to  wave  motion  in  general, 
it  has  already  been  explained  in  Article  416,  that  the  condition  of 
motion  of  any  particle,  whose  distance  from  the  origin  is  a^  is 
expressed  by  a  function  of  at—x,  where  i  is  the  time  elapsed  from 
a  given  instant,  and  a  the  velocity  of  transmissum.  Applying  this 
to  the  displacements  in  longitudinal  and  transverse  vibrations 
spectively,  we  find  the  equations 


i  =  <p{at-x);) 

^  =  .Het^x);f ^''^ 


where  a  and  c  are  the  velocities  of  transmission  of  longitudinal  and 
transverse  vibrations  respectively.  Now  the  equations  1  have 
already  been  shown  in  Article  613  to  be  forms  of  the  integrals  of 
the  general  equations  of  vibratory  motion,  a  and  c  having  the  values 
there  given,  viz. : — 


V     10  V     w 


.(2.) 


which  accordingly  are  the  respective  velocities  of  transmission  of 
waves  of  longitudinal  and  transverse  vibration  in  a  medium  whose 
weight  per  unit  of  volume  is  w,  and  its  direct  and  transverse  elas- 
ticities A  and  C.  In  a  fluid,  for  which  C  =  0,  the  transmission  of 
waves  of  transverse  vibration  is  impossible. 
^  It  may  here  be  observed,  V^\.  VX.  Sa  ^jeafcTi\*\sal  t^i  the  exactness  of 
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the  valuea  given  above  for  the  velocities  of  the  transmisBion  of 
w&vea,  that  the  tmfaces  of  nrnvliantcius  dwplaeement  (called  eome- 
times  toaoe-na/aces)  ahoijd  also  be  Burfaces  of  equal  amplitude  of 
vibrcUwn,  If  the  amplitude  variea  at  different  points  of  the  same 
'wave-sorface,  the  velocity  of  transmiaaion  becomes  less  than  that 
given  by  the  equations  2,  aocording  to  a  law  which  it  is  unnecessary 
here  to  explain  in  detail 

615.  Teisciir  •r  »■■■<. — Longitudinal  vibrations,  being  those 
which  can  be  transmitted  through  all  substencea,  solid  and  fluid, 
are  the  ordinary  meana  of  transmittdng  sound ;  so  that  the  veloci^ 
of  sound  in  a  given  medium  is  the  co-efficient  a  in  the  equations  3 
of  Article  614 ;  being  the  velocity  which  a  body  would  acquire  in 
&l]ing  from  the  height  A  -^  2  u> ;  that  is,  a  height  equal  to  half  the 
length  of  a  prism  of  the  substance  of  the  base  unity,  whose  weight 
is  ^nal  to  ute  co-efficient  of  longitudinal  elasticity. 

Ilie  Telocity  of  sound,  as  determined  by  eKperiment,  is, 
In  water,  at  61°  Fahr.....  4,708  feet  per  second; 
In  diy  air,  at  32°  Fahr....  1,092      

In  air  and  other  gases,  the  velocity  of  sound  depends  on  the  pres- 
sure, density,  and  temperature  in  the  following  manner: — When  a 
nearly  perfect  gas  has  its  density  changed,  and  is  kept  at  a  constant 
temperature,  t£e  pressure  varies  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  density 
simply.  Bat  with  every  change  of  density  which  takes  place  und^ 
circumstances  such  that  the  gas  cannot  gain  or  lose  heat  by  con- 
duction, a  variation  of  temperature  occurs  depending  on  the  change 
of  density  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  pressure,  instead  of  vaiying 
simply  as  the  dentdty,  varies  as  a  power  of  the  density  hi^ier  than 
the  first.  Let  y  denote  the  index  of  that  power,  p  the  pressure, 
and  w  the  denfdty  of  the  gas ;  then 

p««^; (1) 

so  that  the  co-efficient  of  elasticity  A  has  the  following  value : — 

A.|£-a (2.) 

dw        w  ^    ' 

The  value  of  the  index  y  for  air  is 

y  =  1-408  i (3.) 

it  is  nearly  the  same  for  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  and 
other  nearly  perfect  gases;  but  has  smaller  values  for  carbonic  acid, 
sulphurous  add,  and  other  gases  which  deviate  considerably  &om 
the  perfectly  gaseous  condition. 

Nov,  if  jp  be  taken  in  pounds  on.  tlw  aa^ux^  ^wA^  «^^  *<&  '^^ 
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pounds  per  cubic  foot,  and  if  T  be  the  temperature  of  the  air  in 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit  (see  Article  122), 

^  =  26214  •  ^-±-^^  ;        .  (4) 

and  for  gases  nearly  perfect  in  general,  if  p^^  represent  one  atmo- 
sphere— that  is,  21 16*4  lbs.  per  square  foot, — and  w^^  the  weight  of  a 
cubic  foot  of  the  gas  at  32^  Fahrenheit,  and  under  that  pressure, 

p       Po    T  +  46r-2          ,  _^ 

;^  =4'-493°^2— '^^^y> (^•) 

whence  the  velocity  of  sound  in  a  nearly  perfect  gas  is 


and  in  air 


a=1092y^(      ^^3,^     ) (7.) 


616.  lMF«et  mmd  PrHmne;  PUe  nwitiu^ — ^The  impact  or  blow 
of  a  body  which  has  acquired  momentum  by  the  action  of  a  certain 
force  during  a  greater  time,  is  used  to  overcome  a  greater  force 
during  a  less  time;  as  when  the  ram  of  a  pile  engine,  having 
acquired  momentum  by  the  action  of  its  weight  duiing  a  short  but 
sensible  interval  of  time,  overcomes  the  resistance  of  a  pile  to  being 
driven,  many  times  greater  than  the  weight  of  the  ram,  and  during 
an  interval  too  short  to  be  measured. 

If  the  ratio  of  the  times  could  be  ascertained,  the  ratio  of  the 
forces  could  be  inferred  from  it ;  but  as  one  of  the  times  is  always 
insensibly  shoi't,  the  ratio  of  the  forces  has  to  be  computed  from 
the  spaces  through  which  they  act,  by  considering  how  the  energy 
of  the  blow  is  distributed. 

Let  W  be  the  weight  of  the  ram ;  h,  the  height  from  whicli  it 
falls.     Then 

is  the  energy  of  the  blow. 
That  energy  is  employed — 

1.  In  compressing  the  ram ; 

2.  In  compressing  the  pile ; 

3.  In  giving  actual  energy  of  motion  to  the  ram  and  pile; 

4.  In  driving  the  pile  against  the  resistance  of  the  groimd. 

The  compressioii  of  the  ram  is  inappreciable  in  practice ;  and  so 
also  are  the  velodtieB  ot  t\ie  xdssi  «sA^A^  «&&x  th^  collision.     The 
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second  wid  fonrtli  wsys  of  expending  the  energy  have  therefiire 
alone  to  be  considered 

Let  B  be  the  effective  resistance  of  the  ground ;  that  is,  its  total 
resistance  less  the  weights  of  the  pile  and  ram.  Let  S  be  the  area  of 
the  head  of  tlie  pile,  and  F  the  pressure  exerted  at  any  instant 
between  it  and  the  ram.  At  first,  F  is  nothing;  it  increases  as  the 
pile  becomes  compressed,  until  at  length  it  becomes  equal  to  R ; 
then  the  compression  of  the  pile  ceases ;  it  bc^;ins  to  penetrate  into 
the  ground,  and  continues  to  do  80  until  the  energy  of  the  blow  is 

all  expended.  The  mean  value  of  P  is  - .  The  distance  throu^ 
which  it  is  overcome  in  compressing  the  pile  is  the  compression  due 
to  its  maximum  value,  viz,,  -^^rsi  where  E  is  the  modulus  of  elasti- 
city of  the  pile,  and  L  the  length  of  a  post,  which,  if  uniformly 
compressed  throughout  its  length,  would  bo  as  much  shortened  as 
the  pile.  Considering  that  the  pile  is  held  in  a  great  measure  by 
friction  against  its  aides,  L  may  be  made  equal  to  tuit/.ita  length. 

Then  the  work  performed  in  compressing  the  pile  is  „  .,„  ;  and 

the  work  performed  in  driving  it  deeper  is  R  x,  where  x  is  the 
depth  through  which  it  is  driven  by  a  blow  ;  and  equating  these  to 
the  energy  of  the  blow,  we  £nd 

^»  =  ml  *  «- W 

"When  X  has  been  ascertained  by  observation,  R  is  found  by  solving 
a  quadratic  equation,  vi^, 

/  /2E8WA       E'S'x'l      ESiB 

Files  are  in  general  driven  till  R  amounts  to  between  2,000  and 
3,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  the  area  of  head  8,  and  are  loaded 
with  from  200  to  1,000  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  so  that  the  fector  of 
safety  is  from  10  to  3. 

The  overcoming  of  any  resistance  by  blows  is  analogous  to  the 
example  here  given,  which  is  extracted,  and  somewhat  modified, 
from  a  section  by  Mr.  Airy  in  Dr.  Whewell's  treatise  on  Mechanics. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MOTIONS  OF  FLUID& 

617.  DiTi«l«B  •f  tke  Snbject. — The  principles  of  dynamics,  as 
applied  to  fluids^  so  far  as  small  and  rapid  changes  of  density  are 
concerned,  have  already  been  discussed  under  the  head  of  vibratory 
motions.  Now  the  only  changes  of  density  which  occur  during 
the  motions  of  liquids  are  small  and  rapid ;  so  that  in  the  present 
chapter  those  motions  of  liquids  are  alone  to  be  considered  in  which 
the  density  is  constant,  and  whose  cinematical  principles  have  been 
treated  of  in  Part  III.,  Chapter  III.,  Section  2.  In  the  motions  of 
gases,  great  and  continuous  changes  of  density  occur,  such  as  those 
whose  cinematical  principles  have  been  treated  of  in  section  3  of 
the  chapter  already  referred  to ;  and  the  dynamical  laws  of  motions 
affected  by  such  changes  have  still  to  be  considered.  One  mode  of 
division,  therefore,  of  hydrodynamics,  is  foimded  on  the  distinction 
between  the  motions  of  liquids,  regarded  as  of  constant  density,  and 
those  of  gases. 

Another  mode  of  division  is  founded  on  the  distinction  between 
motions  not  sensibly  affected  by  friction,  and  those  which  are  so 
affected.  The  motions  of  fluids  not  sensibly  affected  by  friction, 
and  therefore  governed  by  pressure  and  weight  only,  take  place 
according  to  laws  which  are  exactly  known;  so  that  any  difficulty 
which  exists  in  tracing  their  consequences,  in  particular  cases,  arises 
from  mathematical  intricacy  alone.  The  laws  of  the  friction  of 
fluids,  on  the  other  hand,  are  only  known  approximately  and 
empirically;  and  the  mode  of  operation  of  that  force  amongst  the 
particles  of  a  fluid  is  not  yet  thoroughly  understood;  so  that  the 
solution  of  a  particular  problem  has  often  to  be  deduced,  not  from 
first  principles  representing  the  condensed  results  of  all  experience, 
but  from  experiments  of  a  special  class,  suited  to  the  problem  under 
consideration. 

The  laws  of  the  mutual  impulses  exerted  between  masses  of  fluid 
and  solid  surfaces  require  to  be  considered  separately. 

The  following  is  the  division  of  the  subject  of  this  chapter : — 
I.  Motions  of  Liquids  imder  Gravity  and  Pressure  alone. 
II.  Motions  of  Gases  under  Gravity  and  Pressure  alone. 

III.  Motions  of  Liquids  affected  by  Friction. 

IV.  Motions  o5  QQ£e&  %i&cted  by  Friction. 
V.  Mutual  lmip\3iaeaot'^\3^.^'^&^^ 
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Section  1. — Motions  0/ Liquids  without  Friction, 

618.  Ckinerai  E^nattaiuk — ^In  Articles  414  and  415  have  been 
given  the  three  general  equations^  by  which  the  rates  of  variation 
of  the  components  of  the  velocity  of  an  individual  particle  of  liquid 
are  expressed  in  terms  of  those  of  the  velocity  at  a  point  given  in 
position;  and  in  Article  412  has  been  given  the  equation  ofconr 
tinuUy  which  connects  the  components  of  the  latter  velocity  with 
each  other.  To  obtain  the  general  dynamical  equations'  of  the 
motion  of  a  liquid^  the  first  three  equations  are  to  be  converted  into 
expressions  for  the  rates  of  variation  of  the  components  of  the  mo* 
TnerUwn  of  a  particle,  and  the  results  equated  to  the  unbalanced 
forces  which  act  upon  it. 

Let  dxdydz  denote  the  volimie  of  a  rectangular  molecule,  and 
p  the  intensity  of  the  pressure  of  the  liquid  at  a  point  whose  co- 
ordinates are  Xj  y,  z.  Let  z  be  vertical,  and  positive  downwards. 
to  being  used  to  denote  one  of  the  components  of  the  velocity  at  a 
point,  the  symbol  ^  will  now  be  employed  to  denote  the  weight  of 
an  unit  ofvolwma.  Then  the  forces  by  which  the  molecule  is  acted 
upon  are 

along  a:,  —  -7^.  dxdydz*,  along  y,  — -j^' dxdydz; 


along  2;,  (f  —  -^j  dxdyd 


z. 


i 


(1-) 


Let  the  rates  of  variation  of  the  components  of  the  momentum  of 
the  molecule  be  found  by  multiplying  the  three  rates  of  variation 
of  the  components  of  the  velocity  in  Article  415,  equation  2,  each  by 

^ —  ;  then  equating  these  respectively  to  the  three  forces  in 

equation  1  above,  dividing  hj  dxdydz,  soasto  reduce  the  equa- 
tion to  the  unit  of  volume,  and  then  by  ^  so  as  to  reduce  them  to 
the  unit  of  weight,  the  following  results  are  obtained : — 


dp      1    d^i     1  idu  ,      du  ,      du  ,       du\ 

/-  =  -  •  -T^  =  -  "S  -T-  +  «^  '^ — rv  -z — h  w  -,—  >  : 

(dx     g    df     g  [  dt         dx        ay  dz) 

dp       I    ^_1/^  I      ?L?4-    ^4- 
g'  dt^'gl  dt'^^dx'^'^dy'^ 


tdy 

^dz     g     dt*     g\ 


w 


dw  .     dw  ,     dw  .      dw 
dt         dx         ay         dz 


dv\ 
dz]' 


(2.) 


Combining  with  those  three  equations  of  motion  the  equation  of 
continuity,  viz. :— 
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(3.) 


du      dv      dw     ^ 

5^+d^+  'd^"    ' 

we  have  the  data  for  solving  all  dynamical  questions  as  to  liquids 
without  friction.  These  equations  are  adapted  to  the  case  of  steady 
motion  by  making 

du     dv     dw     ^  ,.  . 

=  ^i (4-) 


dt      dt      dt 


as  in  Article  413. 


619. 


—The  quotient  -  is  what  is  called  the  height, 

or  heady  due  to  the  pressure;  that  is,  the  height  of  a  column  of  tlie 
liquid,  of  the  imiform  specific  gravity  ^,  whose  weight  per  unit  of 
base  would  be  equal  to  the  pressure  p.  Now  as  the  vertical  ordinate 
z  is  measured  posUvvdy  downwards  from  a  datum  horizontal  plane, 
ez  is  the  weight  of  a  column  of  liquid  per  unit  of  base  extending 
down  from  that  plane  to  a  particle  imder  consideration ',  p  —  f  «  is 
the  difference  between  the  intensity  of  the  actual  pressure  at  that 
particle  and  the  pressure  due  to  its  depth  below  the  datum  hori- 
zontal plane ;  and 


?—z  =  h. 


,..(1.) 


is  the  height  or  head  due  to  that  difference  of  intensity ,  being  what 
will  be  termed  the  dyruMmic  Ivead.  When  z  is  measured  positively 
upwards  from  a  datum  horizontal  plane,  its  sign  is  to  be  changed ; 
so  that  the  expression  for  the  dynamic  head  in  that  case  becomes 


P+z  =  h. 


(2.) 


620.  GeMcral  Driiamlc  Equations  In  Terms  •f  DjBBmle  Kca«L — 

If  instead  of  the  rates  of  variation  of  the  pressure  in  the  equations 
2  of  Article  618,  there  are  substituted  their  values  in  terms  of  the 
dynamic  head,  those  equations  take  the  following  forms  : — 


_1^  =,1.^1=1/^  + 
dxg    df      a\dt 


du  ,      du  .       du 

y'j-  +  v-z — rw-^- 

d  X        dy  dz 


]■■ 


dh  1  cPij  1  {dv  ,  dv  ,  dv  ,  dv\ 

dy  g  dt^  gidt  dx  dy  dz) 

dh  1  d^ i  1  { dw  ,  dw  ,  dw  ,  dw) 

dz  g  dt*  g\dt  dx  dy  dz  )     . 


(1-) 


621.    lAW   •€  1>T««"^^«  ll«a4  for   Steadj  IHoUoii. — From  these 

■'\tions  is  deduced  tti^  io^oV^^  ^y^TiSftQ^^-aRfc^  \a.  t^ia  case  of 
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steady  motdon,  in  which  there  is  do  variation  of  the  dynamic  head 
at  a  particle,  except  that  arising  from  the  change  of  position  of  the 
particla 

Let  Y  be  the  velocity  of  a  given  particle.     Its  value,  in  terms  of 
its  rectangular  components,  is  given  by  the  equation 


~  df^  de^  dt'' 


(1) 


which,  being  divided  by  2^,  gives  the  height  due  to  the  velocity; 
so  that  the  variation  of  that  height,  in  a  given  indefinitely  short 
interval  of  time,  is 


2g     Q\dt 


di^'^  dt 


d?^  ,   dt, 
d^"^  dt 


df) 


dt 


\dx    dt      dy    dt      dz    dt) 


(2.) 


This  principle  might  otherwise  be  stated  thus  : — In  steady  motioUf 
the  sum  of  the  height  due  to  the  velocity  of  a  pa/rticle  cmd  of  its 
dynamic  head  is  consta/nt,  or  symbolically 


t: — f-  ^  =  constant. 
^9 


(3.) 


This  equation  applies  to  the  particles  which  successively  occupy  the 
same  fixed  point,  as  well  as  to  each  individual  particle. 

622.  The  Total  Energy  of  a  particle  of  a  moving  liquid  without 
friction  is  expressed  by  multiplying  the  expression  in  equation  3  of 
the  last  Article  by  the  weight  of  tJ&e  particle  W,  thus  : — 

V^"^^' ^'-^ 

WY' 

in  which  — rr —  is  the  actual  energy  of  the  particle,  and  W  A  is  its 

potential  energy;  because,  from  the  last  Article  it  appears,  that  by 

WY' 

the  diminution  of  W  h,  — ^ —  may  be  increased  by  an  equal  amount, 

if 

and  vice  versa;  so  that  the  dynamic  head  ofn  particle  is  its  potential 
energy  per  unit  of  loeigJU,  In  the  case  of  steady  miction,  flie  total 
energy  of  each  particle  is  constant;  and  the  total  energy  of  each  of 
the  equal  particles  which  successively  occupy  the  same  position  is 
the  same. 

In  the  case  of  imsteady  motion  of  a  liquid  mass,  the  total  internal 
energy  of  the  entire  mass  is  constant;  that  is,  if  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  mass,  or  a  point  either  fixed  or  \x\$y^Ya%  ^jassl^x^^ -» 
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-with  respect  to  that  centre  of  gravity,  is  takeu  as  the  fixed  point  to 
which  the  motions  of  all  the  particles  are  refeired^  the  following 
equation  is  fulfilled : — 

2-W  (2"  +  ^)^^  j  j  f\^  + h\f'dxdydzz=z oojistojit... {2.) 

623.  The  Free  Snrikce  of  a  moving  liquid  mass,  being  that  which 
is  in  contact  with  the  air  only,  is  characterized  by  the  pressure 
being  uniform  all  over  it,  and  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere. 
Let  pi  be  the  atmospheric  pressure,  Zi  the  vertical  ordinate,  mea- 
sured positively  upwa/rda  from  a  given  hoiizontal  plane,  of  any  point 
in  the  firee  surfiu^  of  the  liquid,  and  Ai  the  dynamic  head  at  the 
same  point ;  then  it  appears  from  Article  619,  equation  2,  that  foif 

that  surfiice, 

10. 
Ai— «i  =  —  =  constant (1.) 

624.  A  8«Hhce  ef  B^md 

gous  equation, 

_  p 

A  — »  =  =-=  constant; (1.) 

and  all  surfaces  of  equal  pressure  fulfil  the  difierential  equation, 

dh  =  dz\ (2.) 

which,  for  steady  motion,  becomes 


is  characterized  by  an  analo- 


(3.) 


dz=:dh=z-d' ; 

expressing  that  the  variations  of  actual  energy  are  those  due  to  the 
variations  of  level  simply. 

625.  niAtieB  !■  Plane  lAyen  is  a  state  which  is  either  exactly 
or  approximately  realized  in  many  ordinary  cases  of  liquid  motion : 


Fig.  246.  Fig.  247. 

and  the  assamptioii  of  'w\a<(^  S&  o^\i^QSft^^&^^£c^^'^fccmmatioii 
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to  the  solntion  of  yarions  qnestions  in  b7diaiilic&  It  oonsistB  in 
the  motions  of  all  the  particles  in  one 
plane  being  parallel  to  each  other,  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane,  and  equal  in 
velocity.  It  is  illustrated  by  the  three 
figures  246,  247,  and  248,  each  of  which 
represents  a  reservoir  containing  liquid 

up  to  the  elevation  O  Z^  =  «i  above  a  given 
datum,  and  discharging  the  liquid  from 

an  orifice  A^  at  the  smaller  elevation  O  Zq 

=  z^    The  liquid  moves  exactly  or  nearly 

in  plane  layers  at  the  upper  surface  A^   and  at  the  orifice  A^. 

Let  these  symbols  denote  the  areas  of  the  upper  surface  and  of  the 

issuing  stream  respectively. 

Let  Q  denote  the  rate  of  flow  per  second,  Vi  the  velocity  of  descent 
of  the  liquid  at  the  upper  surface,  Vq  its  velocity  of  outflow  from  the 
orifice ;  then,  according  to  Article  405,  the  equation  of  continuity  is 

riAi  =  i7oAo=  Q; 

Q     1^ (1-) 


Hg.  248. 


Q 


Vo=— • 


The  pressures  at  the  upper  surface  and  at  the  orifice  respectively 
are  each  equal  to  the  atmospheric  pressure ;  hence  the  diflerence  of 
d3mamic  head  is  simply  the  diflerence  of  elevation ;  that  is  to  say, 

Ai  —  Ao  =  «i  —  «b> 
therefore,  according  to  Article  621,  equations  2  and  3, 


2<7 


-  =  2-,G-^)=^-^ ^^-J 


This  gives  for  the  velocity  of  outflow, 


^0  =  ^  I    j_^A|    Yl (3.) 


A! 

from  which  can  be  computed  the  rate  of  flow  or  discharge  by  means 
of  equation  L 

The  general  equation  of  motion,  for  every  part  of  the  vessel  or 
channel  at  which  the  motion  takes  place  in  plane  layers,  is,  accord- 
ing to  Article  621,  equation  3, 

^  +  A  =  constant  =  ^  +  Ao=^  +  «b+^' CM 

2g  2g  2g  ^ 
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The  motion  may  be  considered  to  take  place  in  plane  layers  nt  any 
part  of  the  channel  whose  sides  are  nearly  straight  and  parallel, 
such  as  Aj  in  fig.  2i6,  whose  elevation  above  the  datum  is  ^i.  To 
find  the  dynamic  head,  and  thence  the  pressure,  at  this  intermediate 
section  of  the  channel,  the  velocity  through  it  is  to  be  computed  by 
the  formula 

«^= X  "■  "X^' ^  ^^ 

XX.2  ^^s 

whence  the  dynamic  head  relatively  to  the  datum  O  is  obtained  by 
the  equation 

A.  =  A,+^'j (6.) 

and  thence  the  pressure  by  the  formula 

p«=e(^-^ (7.) 

When  a  large  vessel  discharges  liquid  through  a  small  orifice,  the 

Ai 
ratio  ^  is  often  so  small  a  fraction,  that  it  may  be  neglected  in 

equations  2  and  3. 

626.  The  contracted  Tela  is  the  name  given  to  a  portion  of  a  jet 
of  fluid  at  a  short  distance  from  an  onfice  in  a  plate,  which  is 
smaller  in  diameter  and  in  area  than  the  orifice,  owing  to  a  sponta- 
neous contraction  which  the  jet  undergoes  after  leaving  the  orifice. 

The  area  of  the  narrowed  part  of  the  contracted  vein  is  in  every 
case  to  be  considered  as  the  virtual  or  effective  otUlet,  and  used  for 
Ao  in  the  equations  of  the  last  Articla 

The  ratio  of  the  area  of  the  contracted  vein,  or  effective  orifice, 
to  that  of  the  actual  orifice,  is  called  the  co-efficient  of  corUrcution, 
For  sharp  edged  orifices  in  thin  plates,  it  has  different  values  for 
different  figures  and  proportions  of  the  orifice,  ranging  from  about 
0*58  to  0*7,  and  being  on  an  average  about  |.  It  diminishes  some- 
what for  great  pressures,  and  for  dynamic  heads  of  six  feet  and 
upwards  may  be  taken  at  about  0*6.  The  most  elaborate  table  of 
those  co-efficients  is  that  of  Poncelet  and  Lesbros. 

For  orifices  with  edges  that  arc  not  sharp  and  thin,  the  dischai^^ 
is  modified  sensibly  by  friction. 

627.  Tertical  Oriiices  of  discharge,  whose  vertical  dimensions  are 
not  small  in  comparison  with  their  depths  below  the  upper  surfiskce 
of  the  reservoir,  are  treated  as  having  a  mean  velocity  of  discharge 
through  their  contracted  veins  due  to  the  Tnean  value  of  the  sqttare 
root  of  the  dyrwmio  head  for  the  several  parts  of  the  orifice.  For 
example^  let  y  be  ^e  \iOTOOu\a!L\««aA^  ^1  ^si  ^t>fi<»  at  any  given 
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elevation  z  above  the  datum,  si  the  elevation  of  the  lower,  and  i^ 
that  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  orifice,  so  that 

Ao  =  c  j  ^ydz (1.) 

is  its  effective  area,  c  being  the  co-efficient  of  contraction.  Then 
that  oriiice  is  to  be  treated  as  if  its  depth  below  the  upper  surface 
A I  were 

^^'^-V     ^.    , \\ (2.) 


r:yd 


and  the  formidse  of  Article  625  applied  accordingly.  For  a  rectan- 
gular orifice  for  which  y  is  constant,  this  gives 

r-^      2.(^.-^*-(^.-^*.  ,,. 

and  if  it  is  a  7U)tchy  or  a  rectangular  orifice  extending  to  the  upper 
surface,  so  that  2"  =  2;,, 

2        I 

V%  — «b=3  •  J^i  —  ^ (4.) 

628.  SaHhcM  •f  Eqmd  Bead,  which  for  steady  motion  are  also 
SURFACES  OF  EQUAL  VELOCITY,  are  ideal  surfisu^es  traversing  a  fluid 
mass,  at  each  of  which  the  dynamic  head  is  uniform.  Their  posi- 
tions are  related  to  the  direction,  velocity,  curvature,  and  variation 
of  velocity  of  the  fluid  motion  in  the  following  manner : — 

In  fig.  249,  let  Hi  H^,  H9  H,,  represent  a  pair  of  such  surfaces, 
very  near  each  other;  their  normal  distance 
apart  being  dn,  measured  forwards  from  Hi 
towards  H9,  and  the  difference  of  dynamic 
head  at  them  being  dh.     Let  A  B  be  part  of  «' 
the    moving   fluid,    forming    an    elementary 
stream  whose  velocity   is  V,   its   radius  of       "» 
curvature  r,  its  thickness  dr,  and  the  varia-  ^' 

tion  of  its  velocity  d  V;  velocities  from  A  towards  B  being  posi- 
tive, and  curvature  concave  towards  H9  being  positive.  Then  the 
equations  2  and  3  of  Article  621  give,  as  before, 

==  —  dh:    or ^r- +  ^  =  constant : (1.) 

g  ^9 

and  in  order  that  the  variation  of  head  may  supply  the  deviating 
force  necessaiy  to  produce  the  curvature  of  the  stream  A  B,  the 
itulius  of  curvature  must  be  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  surfaces 
of  equal  head,  and  the  following  equation  must  be  fulfilled : — 


^ 


H/ 
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gr 
gr 


dh      jn  ^ 

—  •  a  r  cos  nr ; 

dn 


or     —  ^  — 


dh  A 

—  •  cos  n  r, 
dn- 


(2.) 


Fig.  260. 


629.  Id  a  RadHmtwy  Cmntrnm  flowing 
towards  or  from  an  axis,  as  described  in 
Article  407,  the  surfaces  of  equal  dyna- 
mic head  and  equal  velocity  are  cylinders 
described  about  the  axis.  The  equation 
of  continuity,  1  of  Article  407,  putting  6 
instead  of  A  to  denote  the  depth,  parallel 
to  the  axis,  of  the  cylindrical  space  in 
which  the  current  flows,  gives  for  the 
velocity  the  formula 


where  r^  is  the  radius  of  the  cylindrical  surface  "R^  fig.  250,  at 
which  the  radiating  part  of  the  current  begins  or  ends,  aooording 
as  it  flows  outwards  or  inwards.  The  radiating  current  may  ex- 
tend indefiI^tely  in  all  directions  beyond  this  smface,  the  velocity 
being  at  any  point  inversely  as  the  distance  from  the  axis  O.  Let 
Hq  be  the  dynamic  head  at  B^;  then  at  any  other  cylindrical  sur- 
face of  the  radius  O  R  =  r,  we  have  the  dynamic  head, 

*  =  *'"^2^"2^  =  **"^^  V~?) ^^-^ 

Let  hi  be  the  limit  towards  which  the  dynamic  head  approxi- 
mates as  the  distance  from  the  axis  is  indefinitely  increased ;  then 

A.  =  A.  +  ^  =  A  +  ^; 

630.  Free  Circiihur  T«rtex. — In  the  cylindrical  space  of  Hg.  250, 
lying  outside  of  the  surface  R©,  let  the  particles  of  the  fluid  revolve 
in  a  circular  current  round  the  axis  O ;  and  let  the  velocity  of  each 
circular  current  be  such,  that  if,  owing  to  a  slow  radial  movement, 
particles  should  find  thidr  way  from  one  circular  current  to  another^ 
*hey  would  assume  fcee\j  ^"^  '^^od^hsa  y^^^x  \ft  \3aRk  ^^reral  cur- 
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rents  entered  by  them,  without  the  action  of  anj  force  but  weight 
and  fluid  pressure.  This  last  condition  is  what  constitutes  a  free 
vortex,  and  is  a  condition  towards  which  every  vortex  not  acted 
on  by  external  forces  tends,  because  of  the  tendency  to  the  inter- 
mixture of  the  particles  of  adjoining  circular  currents.  It  is  ex- 
pressed mathematically  by 


h  +  jr—  =  A,  =  constant. 
^9 


(1.) 


A|  will  be  called  the  maximwm,  head. 

Conceive  a  portion  of  a  thin  circular  current  of  the  mean  radius 
r,  contained  between  two  cylindrical  surfaces  at  the  indefinitely 
small  distance  apart  d  r,  and  of  the  area  vrnty,  the  current  having 
the  velocity  v.  Then  the  centrifugal  force  of  that  portion  of  the 
current  is 

gr  * 

which  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  deviating  force 

fdh; 

that  is  to  say, 

dh  _  ^ 

dr       gr 


(2.) 


But  by  the  condition  of  freedom  in  equation  1,  we  have  -  = 
2  (A|  —  A),  which  being  substituted  in  equation  2,  gives 


whence 


dh^  2(A^-A) 

dr  r      ' 

Ai  -  A  =  IT"  a  — ;. 
2g      r" 


(3.) 


or,  the  velocity  is  irwersdy  cls  the  distance  from  the  aods,  ex^ly  as 
in  a  radiating  current.     Then  let  i;«  be  the  velocity  of  revolution, , 
and  h^  the  dynamic  head,  at  the  inner  boimdary  R^  of  the  vortex ; 
we  have  for  the  general  equations  amongst  the  dynamic  heads  and 
velocities  at  all  points. 


Ai  = 


A=: 


V* 

2g 


=  »  +  «"  ='*  +  ^'3> 


2<7 
*•      2g  r" 


2g  r' 


(4) 
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631.  Free  Spirmi  TMrtex. — As  the  equations  of  the  motion  of  a 
free  circular  Tortex  are  exactly  the  same  with  those  of  a  radiating 
current,  it  follows  that  they  also  apply  to  a  vortex  in  which  the 
motion  is  compounded  of  those  two  motions  in  any  proportdons, 
80  long  as  the  vdocUt/  is  inversely  as  the  distance  /rom  the  axis.  To 
fulfil  this  condition,  the  currents  of  liquid  must  have  a  form  that 
is  at  every  point  equally  inclined  to  the  radius  drawn  from  the 
axis  ;  a  property  of  the  logarithmic  spiral.  Let  v  be  the  velocity 
of  the  current  in  a  free  spiral  vortex  at  any  point,  and  fi  the  con- 
stant inclination  of  the  current  to  the  radius  vector ;  then  the  com- 
ponent of  the  motion  whose  velocity  is  v  cos  fi,  is  analogous  to  the 
motion  of  a  radiating  current,  and  that  whose  velociiy  is  v  sin  $  is 
analogous  to  the  motion  of  a  free  circidar  vortex. 

632.  A  Ferced  Tertez  is  one  in  which  the  velociiy  of  revolution 
of  the  particles  follows  any  law  different  from  that  of  a  free  vor- 
tex ;  but  the  kind  of  forced  vortex  which  it  is  most  useful  to  con- 
sider, is  one  in  which  the  particles  revolve  with  equal  angular 
velocities  of  revolution,  as  if  they  belonged  to  a  rotating  solid 
body ;  so  that  if  n  be  the  radius  of  the  outer  boundaiy  of  the  vor- 
tex, where  the  velocity  is  v«, 

v  =  — (1.) 

r,  ^    ^ 

The  equation  of  deviating  force,  2  of  Article  630,  is  applicable  to 
all  vortices,  forced  as  well  as  free.  Introducing  into  it  the  value 
of  V  from  equation  1,  above,  we  find, 

f  =  ^ (2.) 

dr      gri  ^    ' 

which  being  integrated,  with  the  tmderstanding  that  the  dynamic 
head  is  to  be  reckoned  relatively  to  the  axis  of  the  vortex^  gives 

^-27^  =  2^'  ^  =  V ^^-^ 

from  which  it  appears,  that  in  a  rotating  vortex,  the  dyna/ndc  head 
at  a/ny  point  is  this  height  due  to  the  velocity,  and  the  energy  of  any 
particle  is  ?udf<ictual  and  lud/ potential. 

633.  A  CemMned  Tertex  consists  of  a  free  vortex  without  and  a 
forced  vortex  within  a  gixen  cylindrical  surface,  such  as  Eq  in  fig. 
250.  In  order  that  such  a  combined  vortex  may  exist,  the  velo- 
city v^  and  the  dynamic  head  h^  at  the  surface  of  junction  must  be 
the  same  for  the  two  vortices ;  consequently,  as  the  dynamic  head 
of  the  forced  vortex  \e  ee^aJBl  \a  \Xi^  W%ht  due  to  its  velocity,  and 
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□  of  those  heights  for  the  sur&ce  of  junction  i^  eqnal  to  the 
UTTt  ?iead  A,  of  the  free  vortex,  we  have  this  principle : — In  a 
oambvned  vortex,  the  maximum  dynamic  head  is  doubU  of  the  dyTia- 
mic  head  at  the  mafaM  <ifjwtetion,  each  bang  tMantred  nlatively  to 
the  oaM  of  the  vortex;  or  ^mbolii^j, 


=  2J.  =  = 


..(1.) 


To  illustrate  this  geometrically,  let  a  combined  vortex  revolvo 
about  a-vertical  axis,  0  Zg  Z„  fig. 

261,  the  upper  sur&ce    of   the    ^  -  ~  - 

liquid  being  &ee,  aud  represented  x 
in  section  by  D  E  0  B  I).  Let 
A  B,  A  B,  be  the  cylindrical  sur- 
face of  junction  between  the  iree 
and  the  forced  vorticca  Let 
A  O  A  be  a  horizontal  plane, 
touching  the  upper  Buiface  at  its  lowest  point,  which  is  at  the 
axis,  and  let  vertical  ordinates  be  measured  from  this  plane.  The 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  being  equal  at  all  points,  may  be  left 
out  of  consideration ;  so  that  if  «  be  the  height  of  any  point  In  the 
surface  of  the  vortex  above  A  O  A,  we  shall  have  simply 


Fig.  2G1. 


..(2.) 


Then  for  the  forced  vortex. 


tfjr' 


,..(3.) 


so  that  B  O  B  is  a  paraboloid  of  revolution  with  its  vertex  at  O. 

Make  AC  ^  3  A B  =:  2  s. ;  this  will  represent  hi,  the  minriniiini 
dynamic  head ;  and  for  the  me  vortex, 


..(4.) 


z  =  h  -j_,  =  4,--3-,... 

and  D  B,  D  B,  is  a  hyperboloid  of  the  second  order,  described  by 
the  rotation  round  the  vertical  axis  of  a  hyperbola  of  the  second 
order,  whose  ordinate  A,  —  e,  measured  doumioards  from  C  Z,  C,  is 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  axis.  The  two 
surfaces  have  a  common  tangent  at  B  B,  where  they  join. 

The  velocity  of  any  particle  in  the  free  vortex  ia  tiat  due  to  ita 

depth  below  C  C ;  that  of  any  particle  in  the  forced  vortex  ia  that 

due  to  ito  height  above  A  A ;  and  ^  where  those  velocities  are 

equal,  is  midway  between  C  C  and  A  A. 

2s 
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The  theory  of  the  combined  vortex  was  made,  hy  Professor 
James  Thomson  of  Belfast,  the  principle  of  the  action  of  his  tur- 
bine or  vortex  water-wheeL 

634.  Torticai  wuirmiwaimmM — ^When  a  mass  of  liquid  revolves  in  a 
vertical  plane  about  a  horizontal  axis  (like  the  water  in  a  backet  of 
an  overshot  wheel),  its  upper  surface  is  not  horizontal,  but  assumes 
a  figure  depending  on  iJie  deviating  force  required  by  its  revo- 
lution. 

In  fig.  252,  let  C  represent  a  horizontal  axis, 
and  B  a  bucket  of  liquid  revolving  round  it  in  a 

vertical  circle  of  the  radius  B  C,  with  the  angular 
velocity  of  revolution  o^  Let  W  be  the  weight  of 
liquid  in  the  bucket 

Then  the  deviating  force  required  is  given  by 
the  formula 


BC. 


Fig.  252. 


Take  the  radius  B  C  itself  to  represent  the  devi- 
ating force,  and  C  A  vertically  upwards  from  the  axis  to  represent 
the  weight ;  the  height  C  A  is  given  by  the  proportion 


that  is, 


CA:BC::W:^-^BC, 


^^~a«-4x"n«' 


(1.) 


where  n  is  the  number  of  revolutions  per  second. 

Now  A  C  representing  the  weight,  and  C  B  the  centrifugal  force, 
equal  and  opposite  to  the  deviating /arccy  the  internal  condition  of  the 
liquid  in  the  bucket,  according  to  D*Alembert*s  principle,  is  the 

same  as  if  it  were  under  a  force  represented  by  A  B,  the  resultant 
of  these  two  forces ;  therefore  the  surface  of  the  liquid  is  perpendi- 
cular to  AR 

Now  it  appears  from  equation  1,  that  the  height  of  A  above  C 
is  independent  of  the  radius  of  the  wheel,  and  of  eveiy  ciixsumstanoe 
except  the  time  of  revolution;  being,  in  fact,  the  height  of  a  revolv- 
ing pendulum  which  revolves  in  the  same  time  with  the  wheel 
(See  Article  539.)  Therefore  the  point  A  is  the  same  for  all 
buckets  carried  by  the  same  wheel  with  the  same  angular  velocity, 
and  for  all  points  ia  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  same  bucket, 
llypiiether  nearer  to  qi  faaftigc  tc^in  \k^  a^sda  C  \  thei'efore  the  upper 
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Bniface  of  the  liquid  in  each  backet  ia  port  of  ft  cj'linder  described 
about  a  boriEontal  axis  passing  tbrongn  A  and  pandlet  to  G. 

The  theory  of  rolliiijg  waves  may  be  dedu^d  from  the  above 
propodtion.  For  a  brwf  sketch  of  that  theory,  sea  Addendum, 
page  TV. 

Secroit  2. — MoAm*  ofOaau  vnAout  Friction. 

635.  DtbubIii  Head  la  Oura. — The  dynamical  eqoationa  of 
motion  of  a  gas  are  the  same  with  tiiiose  already  given  in  Article 
618,  eqTiation  2;  and  in  their  int^;ration,  it  has  to  be  observed 
that  ^  the  denmty,  is  no  longer  constant,  but  depends  on  the  prw- 
sure.  The  equations  of  continuity  have  been  given  in  Articles  419 
to  423. 

In  finding  the  dykauc  bead  for  a  particle  of  a  gas,  instead  of 

—  there  is  to  be  takrai  /  — ,  as  is  evident  from  the  general  eqna- 
f  J  1  t 

tions  of  fluid  motion  already  refeiTed  Ut.  Conaeqoently,  the  dyna- 
mic head  for  a  gaseous  particle,  at  a  given  elevation  z  above  a  fixed 
horizontal  plane,  is,  relatively  to  that  plane, 


'=/:t+' 


..(1.) 


and  the  patting  of  this  value  for  A  in  all  the  djfnamieal  tquatiom 
relating  to  lifluids,  truisforms  them  into  the  coneaxmding  equa- 
tions for  gases. 

In  moat  practical  problems  respectinc  the  flow  <^  gases,  the  dif- 
ferencea  of  level  of  difierent  points  of  Uke  gaseous  mass  have  little 
or  no  sensible  effect  on  the  motion  j  so  that  z  may  often  be  omitted 
from  the  preceding  formula. 

In  determining  the  value  of  the  integral  in  that  formula,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  almost  all  changes  of  velocity  of  gasee  take  place 
so  TUpidly,  that  the  particles  have  no  time  to  receive  or  to  emit 
heat  to  any  sensible  amount ;  and  therefore  the  pressure  and  den- 
sity of  each  particle  are  related  to  each  other  according  to  the  law 
already  explained  in  treating  of  the  velocity  of  sound;  that  ia 

'""'''  P'e: (8) 

the  exponent  y  having  the  valnes  therein  stated,  of  which  the  most 
important  is  l-40Sfor  air.  This  gives  for  the  ^ue  of  the  integral 
in  equation  1, 

'-"/:?=^-f= w 

in  which,  for  air,  .^^^^ 
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,-£t  ^^=3.«, w 

Let 

T  =  T  +  46r-2  Fahr. (5.) 

denote  the  ahsolvie  tempercUure  of  the  gas,  T  being  its  temperature 
on  the  ordinary  Fahrenheit's  scale ;  and  let 

T^=  493°-2  Fahr.  (6.) 

be  the  absolute  temperature  of  melting  ice.     Then  for  gases  sen- 
sibly perfect. 


P^Pl 


T 


(7.) 


from  which  we  have  the  following  value  of  the  integral  in  terms  of 
the  temperature : — 

A-.=  r^=-^..^*.-^ (8.) 

so  that  it  is  simply  proportional  to  the  ahsolvie  temperature. 

It  is  known  by  the  science  of  thermodynamics,  that  the  above 
expression  is  equivalent  to 

J<^^; (9.) 

where  d  is  the  specific  heal  of  the  gas  at  constant  pressure,  and  J  is 
"  Joules  equivalent,**  or  the  height  from  which  a  given  weight  must 
&11,  in  order  to  produce  by  friction  as  much  heat  as  will  raise  the 
temperature  of  an  equal  weight  of  water  by  one  degree.  For 
Fahrenheit's  scale^ 

J  =  772  feet (10.) 

The  following  are  the  values  of  -  and  </  for  certain  gases  and 

P9 

vapours : — 

^  feet  (f. 

Air, 26,214     0*238 

Oxygen, 23,710 

Hydrogen, 378,819 

Steam, 42,141*  0*480 

-^thervapour, 10,110     0-481 

Bisulphuret  of  carbon  vapour,. . .  9,902     0-1575 

Carbonic  acid,  if  a  perfect  gas,. . .  1 7,264 

Da,  actually, 17,145     0-2x7 

*  This  b  an  ideal  Tcsdv  «nWed  at  not  by  direct  experiment,  but  by  calcolatioiD 
horn  the  chendcai  Gomponlikni  <]1  tXaasa. 
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The  variations  of  pressure,  voliune,  and  absolute  temperature  of 
a  gas  during  rapid  changes  of  motion,  are  connected  by  the  propor- 
tional equation 

T  a  p        at  p  y  (11.) 

The  equations  in  this  Article  are  all  adapted  to  perfect  gases. 
Actual  gases  deviate  from  the  perfectly  gaseous  condition  more  or 
less ;  but  in  most  practical  questions  of  hydrodynamics  the  equa- 
tions for  perfect  gases  may  be  applied  to  them  without  material 
error. 

636.  The  E^naci^ii  •f  C«Btliiiiltf  f«r  a  mumOj  Stream  ef  Gas  takes 

the  following  form,  when  the  laws  stated  in  the  last  Article  are 
taken  into  account  The  original  equation,  as  given  in  Article 
421,  being  equivalent  to 

Qp  z=  Avp  =  constant, (1.) 

we  have  to  consider  that,  by  the  equations  of  the  last  Article,  we 

have 

1         -i-                  -1- 
p  (X  py  (X  r^-^  <x  {h-zf-\ (2.) 

the  exponents  having,  for  air,  the  values 

^=0-71;  -^  =2-451 (3.) 

y  y—  1 

Hence  the  equation  of  continuity,  in  terms  of  the  pressure,  of  the 
absolute  temperature,  and  of  the  dynamic  head  respectively,  takes 
the  following  forms  : — 

(^p^  =.  Avp^  =z  constant; (4.) 

1                   I 
Q  T^-'  =  At?  T>-*  =  constant ; (5.) 

Q  (A -;?)»'-*  =  A  v(A -«)''-*=  constant; (6.) 

637.  Fiefw  ef  Chu  fram  aa  Oriiice. — Let  the  pressure  of  a  gas 
within  a  receiver  be  jOi,  and  without,  p^ ;  let  A  be  the  effective  area 
of  an  orifice  with  thin  edges ;  that  is,  the  product  of  the  actual  area 
by  a  co-efflcieTU  of  coTUraction,  whose  value  is 

0*6,  nearly. 

Let  the  receiver  be  so  large  that  the  velocity  within  it  is  insensibla 
Let  the  absolute  temperature  and  density  of  the  gas  within  the 
receiver  be  Tj,  ^^  and  those  of  the  issuing  ^^^  t^  ^^    'Y^M5^^5s^J^st  'vss^ 
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not  the  same  with  those  of  the  eiiU  gas  outside,  for  reasc 
stated  afterwardfl.     Then 


and  by  equation  8  of  Article  635,  and  equation  3  of  Arti 
we  have  for  the  height  due  to  the  velocity  of  outflow. 


2g  ^      y—l    to 


y-i 


y— 1      Co       ^0    I  W  'i 


from  which  the  velodiy  itself,  and  the  flaw  of  volume  Q  = 
the  contracted  vein,  are  easily  computed.  To  find  the 
weight,  the  last  quantity  is  to  be  multiplied  by 

1  1 


_    .  (P»y  ^  tL^oPi  .  (p^y . 


giving  the  following  results  : — 

C.  Q  =  v  A  ^ 


r 


For  small  differences  of  pressure,  such  that  ^  is  nearly  = 

following  approximate  formula  may  be  tised  where  great 
is  not  required : — 

^9       Co     To         Pi 

When  the  motion  of  the  jet  is  finally  extinguished  by 
heat  is  reproduced  sufficient  to  raise  the  absolute  temperatii 
to  its  original  value,  n. 

637  A.  Haxtai«M  Fi«fw  •f  chuk — ^When  ^  is  indefinite! 

P^ 
ished,  th^  velocity  of  outflow  given  by  equation  2  of  Ar 

increases  towards  the  limit 


V   l(y-l)^.T.r' 
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being  greater  than  the  velocity  of  sound  in  the  ratio  \/ =-  :  1, 

whose  value  for  air  is  2*21,  giving  for  the  limiting  velocity  of  flow 
of  air 

2,413  feet  per  second  x  \/  — (2.) 

The  fi<no  of  weighty  however,  as  given  by  equation  4  of  Article 
637,  does  not  continuously  increase  as  ^  is  indefinitely  diminished, 
but  reaches  a  maYJmum  for  the  value 


corresponding  to 


Pi=(-L.\ 

Pi     \y+V 
ft      \y  + 1/ 


1 


y+r 


(3.) 


The  values  of  these  ratios  for  air  are 


p,:p,  =  0-527 ;  P,:p,  =  06345 ;  -*  =  0-8306 (4.) 


and  the  corresponding  velocity  of  flow  is 


-V  t(y+l)^rj" 


(5.) 


being  less  than  the  velocity  of  soimd  in  the  ratio  \  /         -•  :  1, 

whose  value  for  air  is  0-912 ;  giving  for  the  velocity  of  flow  of  air 
corresponding  to  the  greatest  flow  of  weight  through  a  given  orifice 
from  a  receiver  where  the  pressure  and  temperature  are  given, 

»  =  997  feet  per  second  x  A/   J (6.) 

It  is  often  convenient  to  express  the  flow  of  weight  in  the  following 
manner : — 


ftQ  =  ^-Aft; 

Pi 


.(7.) 


in  which  — -  is  what  is  called  the  redticed  velocUf/y  being  the  velo- 

city  of  a  current  of  a  density  equal  to  that  of  the  gas  in  the  receiver, 
whose  flow  of  weight  would  be  equal  to  that  of  the  ^yctual  <s(£ct«c!^ 
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The  maximnin  reduced  velociiy  corresponds  to  the  maximum  flcnr; 
and  its  value  is 

—^  =r  velocity  of  sound  x  (      i  i  )        (8») 

whose  value  for  air  is 

velocity  of  sound  x  0*579  =  632  feet  per  sec.   x  A  /  —...(9. 

The  investigations  in  this  and  the  preceding  Article  are  substan- 
tially the  same  with  those  originally  communicated  to  the  jRoyal 
Society  in  May,  1856,  by  Dr.  Joule  and  Dr.  Thomson;  and  the 
results  differ  by  small  quantities  arising  mainly  £rom  those  gentle- 
men having  taken  y  =  1-41,  instead  of  1*408. 

Messrs.  Joule  and  Thomson  tested  the  theoretical  result  as  to 
the  maximum  reduced  velocity/  given  in  equation  9,  by  experiments 
on  the  flow  of  air  through  onflces  in  plates  of  copper  of  0-029, 
0*053,  and  0*084  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  at  the  temperature  of  57° 

Fahrenheit,  for  which  —  =    ^^  q,  and  the  calculated  maximum 


0 


493*2' 


reduced  velocity  is  647  feet  per  second. 

The  maximum  reduced  velocity  found  by  experiment  was  550 
feet  per  second,  or  0*84  of  that  found  by  theoiy  j  but  in  calculating 
the  velocity  from  the  experiments,  the  actual  area  of  the  orifice  was 
employed ;  so  that  the  difference  probably  arises  from  contraction. 
The  corresponding  value  of  the  ratio  pt :  pi,  as  found  by  experiment^ 
was  0*375  instead  of  0*527 ;  a  difference  produced  by  friction. 

Section  3. — Motions  of  Liquids  with  Friction. 

638.  Ocacna  Iaws  •f  FlnM  Fricti^H. — It  is  known  by  experi- 
ment, that  between  a  fluid,  and  a  solid  surface  over  which  it  glides, 
there  is  exerted  a  resistance  to  their  relative  motion  which  is  pro- 
portional to  their  surface  of  contact,  and  to  the  density  of  the  fluid, 
and  is  approximately  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velocity  of 
the  relative  motion;  that  is,  the  resistance  is  approximately  pro- 
portional to  the  weight  of  a  prism  of  the  fluids  whose  hose  is  the 
surface  of  contact,  and  its  Iieight  the  hdylU  due  to  the  relative  velocity. 

Let  S  be  the  surface  of  contact,  v  the  velocity,  ^  the  weight  of  an 
unit  of  volimie  of  the  fluid,  and  /a  factor  called  the  coefficient  of 
friction;  then 

R=/fS^, (1.) 

^  amount  oi  tti©  ins^iatL  «.\.  VJ!ckfe>axal«^^ 
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The  oo-effideDt/iB  not  absolutely  oonstant  at  different  Telooitdes. 
The  mode  of  calcolation  employed  in  practice,  where  the  velocity  ia 
one  of  the  unknown  quantities  to  be  determined,  is  to  find  an 
approximate  value  of  the  velocity  &om  the  mean  value  of/;  then 
to  compute  the  value  of  /  corresponding  to  that  approximate 
velocity,  and  use  it  to  compute  the  velocity  more  exactly. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  values  of  the  co-e£Bcient8  of  friction, 
according  to  different  authoritiea,  for  streams  of  wateb,  gliding  over 
various  sai&cea;  v  being  the  mean  velocity  of  lAe  gtrecua,  in  feet  per 
second: — 

Iron  pipes  (Darcy).     Let  d  =  diameter  of  pipe  ia  feet ;  then, 

or  for  velouties  that  are  not  very  small. 

Iron  pipes,  value  of/ for  first  approximation,  0*0064 
Beds  of  rivers  (WeiBbach),../=fl  +  -;  o  =  0-0074. 


)33  foot 


Beds  of  rivers,   value  of  /  for  first  1 
approximation, / 


,oj6. 

A  collection  of  numerous  formulte  for  fluid  friction,  proposed  by 
different  authors,  together  with  tables  of  the  results  of  the  beat 
formiilie,  ia  contained  in  Mr.  Neville's  work  on  hydraalica  The 
formuloe  of  many  authors,  though  differing  in  appeatance,  are 
founded  on  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  experimental  data,  being 
cbiefly  thoiie  of  Du  Buat,  with  additions  by  subsequent  inquirers; 
and  their  practical  results  do  not  materially  differ.  The  two 
formula  given  above,  on  the  authority  of  Darcy,  for  iron  pipes, 
are  based  on  his  experiments  as  recorded  in  his  treatise  du 
Mouvemeni  de  VEau  duns  lea  Tuyaux. 

C39.  inierBml  KlaiA  ErtciiMi. — Although  the  particlca  of  fluids 
have  00  transverse  elasticity — that  is,  no  tendency  to  recover  a 
certain  figure  after  having  been  distorted — it  is  certain  that  they 
resist  being  made  to  slide  over  each  other,  and  that  there  ia  a  lateral 
communication  of  motion  amongst  them;  that  is,  that  there  is  a 
tendency  of  particles  which  move  aide  by  ada  ui  -'iKi.-!s!i!3w''miR!fc^»* 
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assome  the  same  velocity.  The  laws  of  this  lateral  oommnnicatioii 
of  motion,  or  internal  motion,  of  fluids,  are  not  known  ezactlj; 
but  its  effects  are  known  thus  &r : — that  the  energy  due  to  diflfep- 
ences  of  velocity,  which  it  causes  to  disappear,  is  replaced  bj  heat 
in  the  proportion  of  one  thermal  unit  of  Fahrenheit's  scale  for  772 
foot  pounds  of  energy,  and  that  it  causes  the  Motion  of  a  fltreem 
against  its  channel  to  take  effect,  not  merely  in  retarding  the  film 
of  fluid  which  is  immediately  in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  ohxnnt^^ 
but  in  retarding  the  whole  stream,  so  as  to  reduce  its  motion  to  one 
approximating  to  a  motion  in  plane  layers  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
of  the  channel  (Article  625). 

640.  Vrlettoa  ia  am  Valfam  Sttcam. — ^It  is  tlus  last  hct  which 

renders  possible  the  existence  of  an  open  stream  of  uniform  section, 
velocity,  and  declivity.  In  hydraulic  calculations  respecting  the 
resistance  of  this,  or  any  other  stream,  the  value  given  to  the 
velocity  is  its  mean  value  throughout  a  given  cross-section  of  the 
stream  Aj 

^=1 <!•) 

The  greatest  velocity  in  each  cross-section  of  a  stream  takes  place 
at  the  point  most  distant  from  the  rubbing  surface  of  the  channeL 
Its  ratio  to  the  mean  velocity  is  given  by  the  following  empirical 
formula  of  Prony,  where  Y  is  the  greatest  velocity  in  feet  per 
second: — 

V  7'71  +  V 

V  ~  fO-25  +  V ^^'^ 

In  an  uniform  stream,  the  dynamic  head  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  expended  in  producing  increase  of  actual  energy,  is 
wholly  expended  in  overcoming  friction.  Consider  a  portion  of  the 
stream  whose  length  is  I,  and  &11  z.  The  loss  of  h^  is  equal  to 
the  fidl  of  the  surface  of  the  stream,  according  to  Article  623;  and 
the  expenditure  of  potential  energy  in  a  second  is  accordingly 

Equating  this  to  the  work  performed  in  a  second  in  overcoming 
friction,  vi&,  v  R,  we  find 

or  dividing  by  common  Actors,  and  by  the  area  of  section  A,  we 
find  for  the  'value  of  the  fall  in  terms  of  the  velocity 

*-s\'i-i (^) 


STREAKS — ^HYDRAULIC  MEAN  DEPTH. 
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Let  9  be  what  is  called  the  ioeUed  perimeter  of  the  Gross-section  of 
the  stream;  that  is,  the  cross-section  of  the  rubbing  sur&xse  of  the 
stream  and  channel;  then 

8  =  1  a; 

and  dividing  both  sides  of  equation  3  by  Z,  we  find  for  the  relation 
between  the  rate  of  declivity  and  the  velocity, 


(*•) 


A 

—  is  what  is  called  the  "  hydbattuc  heak  depth  "  of  the  stream : 

8 

and  as  the  friction  is  inversely  proportional  to  it,  it  is  evident  that 
the  figure  of  cross-section  of  chiumel  which  gives  the  least  friction 
is-  that  whose  hydraulic  mean  depth  is  greatest,  viz.,  a  semicircla 
When  the  stability  of  the  material  limits  the  side-slope  of  the 
channel  to  a  certain  angle,  Mr.  Neville  has  shown  that  the  figure 
of  least  friction  consists  of  a  pair  of  straight  side-slopes  of  the  given 
inclination  connected  at  the  bottom  by  an  arc  of  a  circle  whose 
radius  is  the  depth  of  liquid  in  the  middle  of  the  channel;  or, 
if  a  flat  bottom  be  necessary,  by  a  horizontal  line  touching  that  arc. 
For  such  a  channel,  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  is  half  of  the  depth 
of  liquid  in  the  middle  of  the  channel 

641.  Tarriiiff  Scram. — In  a  stream  whose  area  of  cross-section 
varies,  and  in  which,  consequently,  the  mean  velocity  varies  at 
different  cross-sections,  the  loss  of  dynamic  head  is  the  sum  of  that 
expended  in  overtiming  friction,  and  of  that  expended  in  producing 
increased  velocity,  when  the  velociiy  increases,  or  the  difference  of 
those  two  quantities  when  the  velocity  diminishes,  which  difference 
may  be  positive  or  negative,  and  may  represent  either  a  loss  or  a 
gain  of  head.     The  following  method  of  representing  this  principle 
symbolicaUy  is  the  most  con- 
venient for  practical  purposes. 
In  fig.  253,  let  the  origin  of  co- 
ordinates be  taken  at  a  point  O 
compUtdy  hdow  the  part  of  the 
stream  to  be  consider^;  let  ho- 
rizontal abscissae  x  be  measured 
ctgainst  the   direction  of  flow, 
and  vertical  ordinates  to  the 
surface  of  the  stream,  z,  up-  ^S'  258, 

wards.  Consider  any  indefinitely  short  portion  of  the  stream  whose 
horizontal  length  is  ^o;;  in  practice  this  may  almost  always  be  con- 
sidered as  equal  to  the  actual  length.    Tba  iaSl  Ssi.  >3msK»  ^^sstJo^ss^^ 
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the  stream  la  dz,  and  the  acceleration  ^  dv,  because  of  v  being 
opposite  to  X.  Then  modifying  the  expression  for  the  loss  of  head 
due  to  friction  in  equation  3  of  Artide  64D  to  meet  the  present 
case,  and  adding  the  loss  of  head  due  to  acceleration,  we  find 

,  V dv  .    y,  8 dx     fr  ,-- 

g        -"       A      2g  ^    ' 

In  applying  this  differential  equation  to  the  solution  of  any  parti- 
cular problem,  f or  i;  is  to  be  put  Q  -r  A,  and.  for  A  and  8  are  to  be 
put  their  values  in  terms  of  x  and  z.  Thus  is  obtained  a  differential 
equation  between  x  and  z,  and  the  constant  quantity  Q,  the  flow 
per  second.  If  Q  is  known,  then  it  is  sufficient  to  know  the  value 
of  z  for  one  paildcular  value  of  x,  in  order  to  be  able  to  determine 
the  integral  equation  between  z  and  x.     If  Q  is  unknown,  the 

d  z 
values  of  z  for  two  particular  values  of  x,  or  of  z  and  -^  (the 

declivity),  for  one  particular  value  of  x,  are  required  for  the  solu- 
tion, which  comprehends  the  determination  of  the  value  of  Q. 

642.    The    FrictioM    in  a  Pipe  BuMlvg  Fall    produces    loss    of 

dynamic  head  according  to  the  same  law  with  the  friction  in  a 
channel,  except  that  the  dynamic  head  is  now  the  sum  of  the  ele- 
vation of  the  pipe  above  a  given  level,  and  of  the  height  due  to  the 
pressure  within  it.  The  differential  equation  which  expresses  this 
is  as  follows : — Let  c^^  be  the  length  of  an  indefinitely  short  portion 
of  a  pipe  measured  in  the  direction  of  flow,  s  its  internal  circumfer- 
ence, A  its  area  of  section,  z  its  elevation  above  a  given  level,  p  the 
pressure  within  it,  h  the  dynamic  head.     Then  the  loss  of  h^kd  is 

,,  -       dp      vdv       J,  sdl     if  ,.  ^ 

e  g       -^     A     2g  ^   ^ 

The  ratio  -jj  is  called  the  virtual  or  hydravlic  dedivity,  being  the 

rate  of  declivity  of  an  open  channel  of  the  same  flow,  area,  and 
hydraulic  mean  depth.     This  may  differ  to  any  extent  from  the 

cicttud  dedivity  of  the  pipe,  -tt. 

When  the  pipe  is  of  uniform  section,  c?  r  =  0,  and  the  first  term 
of  the  right-hand  side  of  equation  1  vanishes. 

When  the  section  of  the  pipe  varies,  8  and  A  are  given  functions 
of  I.  If  Q  is  given,  »  =  Q  -f-  A  is  also  a  given  function  of  / ;  and 
to  solve  the  equation  completely,  there  is  only  required  in  addition 
the  value  of  h  for  one  particular  value  of  ^     If  Q  is  unknown,  the 

values  of  h  for  two  'igax^<sv]&ax  n^mqa  of  l^  or  of  h  and  -jj  for  one 


■ 
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particular  value  of  I,  are  required  for  the  solution,  wliidi  compre- 
hends the  determination  of  Q. 

643.  Beaiaauice  of  nfovtiipiccoa^ — ^A  mouthpiece  is  the  part  of  a 
channel  or  pipe  immediately  adjoining  a  reservoir.  The  internal 
Mction  of  the  fluid  on  entering  a  mouthpiece  causes  a  loss  of  head 
equal  to  the  height  due  to  the  velocity  multiplied  by  a  constant 
depending  on  the  figure  of  the  mouthpiece,  whose  values  for  certain 
figures  have  been  found  empirically;  iiiat  is  to  say,  let  —Ah  he  the 
loss  of  head ;  then 

-Ah  =  ~-y 

f  being  a  constant. 

For  the  mouthpiece  of  a  cylindrical  pipe,  issuing  fix)m  the  flat 
side  of  a  reservoir,  and  making  the  angle  i  with  a  normal  to  the 
side  of  the  reservoir,  according  to  "Weisbach, 


(1.) 


/  =  0-505  +  0-303  sin  t  +  0-226  sin' i. 


(2.) 


644.  The  RestoUuice  of  Carves  and  KnoM  in  pipes  causes  a  loss 
of  head  equal  to  the  height  due  to  the  velocity  midtiplied  by  a  co- 
efficient, whose  values,  according  to  Weisbach,  are  given  by  the 
following  formulae : — For  curves^  let  %  be  the  arc  to  radius  unity,  t 
the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  centre  line  of  the  pipe,  and  d  its 
diameter. 

Then  for  a  circular  pipe, 

/•=!  {0-131.  1-847  (,4)'); 


and  for  a  rectangular  pipe, 

/"  =  -  1 0-124  +  3-104 


G4)'}- 


(1.) 


For  hrveea^  or  sudden  bends,  let  i  be  the  angle  made  by  the  two  por- 
tions of  the  pipe  at  either  side  of  the  knee  with  each  other;  then 


f  =  0-9457  sin'  ^  +  2-047  sin*  5. 


(2-) 


645.  A  Sadden  BaUurgement  of  the  channel  in  which  a  stream 
of  liquid  flows,  causes  a  sudden  diminution  of  the  mean  velocity  in 
the  same  proportion  as  that  in  which  the  area  of  section  is  in- 
creased. Thus,  let  Vj  be  the  velocity  in  the  narrower  portion  of 
the  channel,  and  let  m  be  the  number  expressing  the  ratio  in  which 
the  channel  is  suddenly  enlarged:  the  velocity  ia  tha  ^^alaxsg^^^^Bi^ 


1»M 


<M 


^  'Sut  itvw  \€ 


tt$t  Ilk  Umm  f4  %0siA  Amh  V/  tl*  fruenrxk  ia.  wxns 


1^ 


ffff  ffU^m  ft^fkifi  ilM;  »i/k«i  of  Um  pifM;  cpt  ^^anmrf.  For  a  cyia- 
iIH/aI  tMmihirttrf^,  fh^  (Vp-^^SitMui  (A  ntdstux^  k  0-i3 ;  far  s 
iUmUtiA  uumi\t\nM:in  diminh^hiug  frf/m  the  ruKrroir,  0*^^. 

WtMtrfi  il»«  ifr»mttrm  At  tb#;  begunang  and  e&d  of  a  stream  cf  ^ 

4\o  tiffi  dllfur  bf  iiiu>r«  tltftn  - .  of  their  mean  amoimv  milihwi 

rAN|iMstifig  iU  flow  maj  be  solved  approximately  bj  means  of  tke 
alKivif  ilaUi,  trmtiiig  it  im  if  it  were  a  liquid  of  the  denatr  due  to 
Urn  Itntmr  unmuttf  aa  in  the  afiproximate  equation  of  Article  637. 
lit  fwieklng  the  exact  aolutirm  of  the  flow  of  a  gas  with  friction, 
it  in  riMMwarjr  to  take  into  aeoonnt  the  effect  of  the  friction  in  pro- 
iliutinf(  \umi,  and  ao  laiaing  the  temperature  of  the  gas  above  what 
it  woulil  be  if  tbaiv  were  no  friction,  aa  aappoeed  in  Section  2.  In 
ii$0  fbiW  of  ft  perfect  pm  with  friction,  if  the  heat  produced  by  the 

ie  not  UtiiVij  00Bi8a3c^iu9U)>3b^ 


TSIcnOX  OP  OAl 


head  ;  ao  that  if  At  the  beginniiig  and  end  of  a  ■ 

of  a  perfect  gas  an  the  same,  its  tempeiatuwa  m-n 
same.     In  an  imperfect  gaa,  there  is  a  small  denwK>.-iL 
tnie,  which  bu  been  employed  by  Dr.  Joole  khi  1^  ' 
a  means  of  determining  or  verifying  the  kwr  vif  zj>t   i 
j;jr * ^  g^^j  jjj^  c»ndi1a(ai  of  perfect  ^^ 


BecitO!)  5. — ifultuU  Imptiim  ^/Tviu  «u  y>*'ttM. 
A,   fig.  254,  striking  a  smooth  mirfkce,  is  asbc&rL  a.   m  i 


^- 


Kg.  551. 


r«s€. 


■long  Qie  snr&ce  in  that  path.  B  £  vhich  ma^«> 

the  smallest  angle  with  its  original  directKS 

of  motion  A  B,  and  at  length  glutces  off  ai  uic 

edge  E  in  a  direction  tangent  to  the  soi&oe. 

To  simplify  the  queiition,  the  surfiM»  is  tcp- 

poaed  to  be  corred  in  such  a  manner  as  u> 

gnide  the  jefc  to  glance  off  it  in  one  definite  dirK^:ii.     Tut  =r.-' 

tion  between  the  jet  and  the  sur&ce  is  snppoMd  Tzmr^.^-.a-.     Tl-h 

beii^  the  case,  as  the  particlea  of  fluid  in  cont^A  -vru  -.ik   nr- 

&OB  more  along  it,  and  the  only  sensible  tortx  vx*r-^i   -.^f-^-f^. 

them  and  the  suriace  is  perpendiculai*  to  their  dinr^-.c  -c  si  rj  .n. 

tfiat  force  cannot  accelerate  or  retard  the  motion  :(  rli^  zj^,:'^-:*^- 

bnt  can  only  deviate  it.     Let  v,  then,  be  the  T«k<:it7  '  f  --z^.  v^- 

ticles  of  fluid,  Q  the  volnme  discharged  per  se>»i.d.  i  •^.  ■j.-'mcsj- 

amd  4  the  angle  by  which  the  direction  of  motion  'a  ViSrsr^^ ,  i*v-* 


is  the 


of  the  quantity  of  fluid  whose  mot;'-.^ 
Also  eoneeive  an  isosceles  ttian^e  "w^um^  '.-^  v=k 
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equal  to  the  Telocity  v,  and  make  with  each  other  the  aoj^  ^; 
then  the  base  of  that  triangle,  whose  value  is 

o      •    ^ 

zv  sin  ^, 

represents  the  change  of  Telocity  undergone  by  each  partible  of 
fluid ;  so  that  the  change  of  momentum  per  second  is 


F  = 


2eQ» 


sm^;. 


(1.) 


and  this  also  is  the  amount  of  the  total  pressure  acting  between  the 
fluid  and  the  8ur£aice,  in  the  direction  of  a  line  which  is  parallel  to 
the  base  of  the  isosceles  triangle  before  mentioned ;  that  is,  which 
makes  equal  angles  in  opposite  directions  with  the  original  and  new 
directions  of  motion  of  the  jet 

The  force  represented  by  F  may  be  resolved  into  two  compo- 
nents, F,  and  F,,  respectively  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the 
original  direction  of  the  jet.  The  values  of  the  resultant  and  its 
two  components  evidently  bear  to  each  other  the  proportions. 


fi 


(2.) 


(3.) 


F  :  F,  :  Fy  ::  2  sin-r  :  1-cos^  :  sin^ 

whence  the  components  have  the  values, 

F.  =  <^(l-co8/3);  F,  =  i^ain^ 

If  the  surface  struck  by  the  jet  is  of  a  symmetrical  figure  about 
the  original  direction  of  the  jet  as  an  axis,  the  quantity  of  fluid  Q 
which  strikes  the  surface  in  each  second  spreads  and  glides  off  in 
various  directions  distributed  symmetrically  round  the  axis,  and 
making  equal  angles  /9  with  it ;  so  that  the  forces  exerted  peipen- 
dicular  to  the  axis  by  the  different  parts  of  the  spread  and  cUverted 
jet  balance  each  other,  and  nothing  remains  but  the  sum  of  the 
components  parallel  to  the  axis,  whose  value  is  F^  as  given  in  the 
first  of  the  equations  3. 

By  substituting  A  v  for  Q,  the  forces  may  be  expressed  in  temiB 
of  the  sectional  area  of  the  jet. 

As  a  particular  case,  let  the  surface  be  a  plane,  as  in  fig.  255. 
The  jet,  on  striking  the  surface,  spreads  and  glances  off  in  all  direc- 
tions at  right  angles  to  its  original  direction,  so  that  ^8  «  90% 
coafi  =  0,  and 

'"     g    '     9    ' 


(4.) 
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being  eqiial  to  the  weight  of  &  cohunn  of  fluid  whoee  base  is  tiie 
sectional  area  of  the  jet,  aad  ite  height  dot^)le  of  the  height  doe  to 
the  velocity.     This  result  is  confirmed  by  expenmeDt. 

As  another  case,  let  the  surface  be  a  hollow  hemisphere  (Sg.  366), 
so  that  the  jet  in  spreading  is  tamed  directly  backwards.  Thea 
fi  "  l8Qo,  -ooa  fi  =    +1,  and 

F    =?JlQ^  =  2^A^. 

9  9       ' ^   ' 

being  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  fluid  whose  base  is  the 
sectional  area  of  the  jet,  and  its  height  four  tirnea  the  height  duo 
to  the  velocity. 

649.    The  Piu— IB  mt  >  Met  agalnM  ■  Blcrlng  Hnrfbcfl  is  found  by 

substituting  in  the  equations  of  the  preceding  Article,  the  motion 
of  the  jet  rdtUivdy  to  lJi£  surface  for  its  motion  relatively  to  the 
earth.  In  this  case  there  is  energy  transmitted  from  the  jet  to  the 
solid  surface  or  from  the  solid  surface  to  the  jet;  and  Uie  deter- 
mination of  the  amount  of  energy  so  transmitted  per  second  forma 
an  important  part  of  the  problem. 

Case  1.  Wlien  the  surface  has  a  motion  of  trantlalion  parallel  to 
the  origimd  direction  oft/iejet,  let  u  be  the  velocity  of  that  motion, 
positive  if  it  is  along  with  the  motion  of  the  jet,  and  negative  if 
against  it;  let  v,  be  the  original  velocity  of  the  jet;  then  »,— m  is 
the  velocity  of  the  jet  relatively  to  the  surface.  Consequently,  the 
component  force  acting  between  the  fluid  and  the  solid  surface,  in 
the  direction  of  motion  of  the  latter,  is 

F^  ^  ''*^^'''~")(l-cos3); (1.) 

representing  aim  the  equal  and  opposite  force  which  must  be  ap- 
plied to  the  solid  to  make  its  motion  uniform  j  and  the  energy 

tranlinitted  per  second  is 

F,«  =3  ^'^"^"'~"^(l-co8<3); (2.) 

which,  if  u  is  positive,  is  transmitted  from  the  fluid  to  the  solid, 
and  if  u  is  negative,  from  the  solid  to  the  fluid. 

The  energy  thus  transmitted  per  second  is  equal  to  the  dtflerenco 
of  the  aotuaJ  energies  of  the  volume  Q  of  fluid  before  and  after 
acting  on  the  solid.  Let  v,  be  the  velocity  of  the  fluid  after  the 
collision ;  this  being  the  resultant  of  u,  and  of  Ui  —  u  in  the  devi- 
ated direction,  its  square  is  given  by  the  equation 

.•  =  «'*(.,-«)"  +  2«(r,-i.)-co.« 

.i^-2»(r,-«)(l-o(««); (3.) 

3« 
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by  comparing  which  with  equatioii  2  it  ia  evident  that 

^'^         2^     ' ^*'^ 

as  has  been  stated. 

The  maximum  transmission  of  enei^  from  the  flnid  to  the  aolidy 
for  a  given  velocity  of  jetj  is  obviously  given  by  the  velocity^ 


which  gives  ^ 


F,  =  ?|^(l-cos^);  F,^.  =  ^-^(l-coB/3).  J 


...(5.) 


J£  fi  =  90%  as  in  fig.  255,  the  maximum  energy  transmitted  is 
tQvi  -r-  ^g,  or  Iwlfoi  the  original  actual  energy  of  the  fluid.  If 
is  =  180^,  as  in  iig.  256,  the  maximmn  energy  transmitted  is 
^  Q  t^i  -7-  2  g,  or  tlie  whole  of  the  original  actual  energy  of  the  fluid, 
which,  after  the  collision,  is  left  at  rest 

Case  2.  Wlien  the  stirface  lias  a  motion  of  trcmdeUion  in  an^ 
direction,  with  the  velocity  «*,  let  BD,  ^g.  254,  represent  that 
direction  and  velocity,  and  B  C  the  direction  and  original  velocity 
t?|  of  the  jet  Then  D  C  represents  the  direction  and  velocity  oSf 
the  original  motion  of  the  jet  relatively  to  the  surface.  Dtaw 
E  F  =  D  C  tangent  to  the  surface  at  E,  where  the  jet  glances  off; 
this  represents  the  relative  velocity  and  direction  with  which 
the  jet  leaves  the  surface.  Draw  F  G  ||  and  =  B  D,  and  join  E  G  ; 
this  last  line  represents  the  direction  and  velocity  relatively  to  the 
earth,  with  which  the  jet  leaves  the  surface,  being  the  resultant  of 
E  F  and  F  G. 

The  total  force  exerted  between  the  fluid  and  the  surface  might 
be  determined  by  finding  the  change  of  the  momentum  of  the 
volume  of  fluid  Q,  due  either  to  the  change  of  direction  and  velo- 
city relatively  to  the  earth,  viz.,  fix)m  BC  to  EG;  or  to  that 
relatively  to  the  surface,  viz.,  from  DC  to  E F.  But  the  force 
which  it  is  most  important  to  determine  is  that  to  wliich  the  trans- 
mission of  energy  is  due,  viz.,  the  force  parallel  to  B  D,  which  will 
be  denoted  by  F^  This  force  is  equal  to  the  change  in  one  second 
of  the  component  momentum  of  the  fluid  in  the  direction  B  D. 
Let  *  =  ^^!^  D  B  C,  denote  the  angle  between  the  direction  of  the 
jet  and  that  of  the  body's  translation ;  then  the  component^  in  the 
direction  B  D,  of  the  original  velocity  of  the  jet  is 


tJ^QOS  -flu 
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Let  ti;  =  D  C  be  the  velocity  of  the  jet  relatively  to  the  sur&ce ; 
then 

w^  ^^  ■\-  'd[—2uvi '  cos  a (6.) 

Let  y  =  supplement  of  .^^'EYO,  denote  the  angle  which  a  tan- 
gent to  the  surface  at  the  edge  where  the  fluid  leaves  it  makes  with 
the  direction  of  tiunslation.  Then  the  component^  in  the  direction 
B  D,  of  the  new  velocity  of  the  jet  is 

w  +  to  cos  y ; 
and  the  change  of  momentum  in  that  direction  in  one  second  is 

F,  =  5 —  (ViCOS  «  — W  — 117  'COSy) (7.) 

9 
which  gives  for  the  energy  transferred  per  second^ 

FgU  =  = —  u{vi  cos«— tt— to  'cosy) (8.) 

if 

Let  Va  be  the  resultant  velocity  of  the  fluid  after  the  collision;  then 

i;i=:u'  +  vf  +  2uw  'cosy (9.) 

and  it  is  easily  verified  that 

eQ(g-^ (10.) 

650.   PreMTBre  of  a  Forced  Torter  AfpRlMat  a  l¥1iecL — In   a  free 

vortex  (Article  630,  631),  because  the  velocity  of  each  particle  is 
inversely  as  its  distance  from  the  axis,  the  angular  momerUwra  of 
every  particle  of  equal  weight  is  the  same ;  and  a  particle  in  mov- 
ing nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  axis  of  the  vortex,  preserving  its 
angular  momentum,  requires  no  external  force  to  be  applied  to  it 
in  order  to  make  it  assume  the  motion  proper  to  each  part  of  the 
vortex  at  which  it  arrives. 

If,  in  a  forced  vortex,  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  radiating 
current  by  which  the  fluid  moves  towards  or  frx)m  the  axis,  then  by 
means  of  solid  surfaces,  such  as  those  of  the  vanes  of  a  wheel,  there 
must  be  applied  to  the  fluid  in  the  vortex  a  couple  sufiicient  in  each 
second  to  produce  the  requisite  change  of  angular  momentum  in  the 
quantity  of  fluid  which  flows  radially  through  the  vortex  in  a 
second,  and  the  fluid  will  react  upon  the  wheel  with  an  equal  and 
opposite  couple. 

Symbolically,  let  r^,  r^,  be  the  radii  of  the  cylindrical  surfaces  at 
which  a  forced  vortex  begins  and  ends',  v^  d^  "tiaft  ^^qc^<^  ^^SL^^isife 
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revolving  motion  at  these  two  surfaces;  Q,  the  flow  of  the  nuiial 
current;  then  the  moment  of  the  couple  exerted  between  the  Yortez 
and  the  wheel  is 

M  =  ?^(*,r,-«.r,) (1.) 

If 

A  vortex-wheel,  or  turbine,  when  working  in  the  most  faYonrable 
manner,  receives  the  fluid  at  ends  of  its  vanes  which  have  a  velocity 
of  revolution  equal  to  that  of  the  particles  of  fluid  in  contact  with 
them ;  so  that  relatively  to  tlie  wlved^  the  motion  of  the  fluid  is  at 
first  radial  The  fluid  glances  off  from  the  vanes  at  their  other 
ends,  which  are  of  such  a  figure  and  position  that  they  leave  the 
fluid  behind  them  with  only  a  radial  motion  relatively  to  the  earth ; 
so  that  the  whole  of  the  energy  due  to  the  re^iailion  of  the  fluid  is 
transmitted  to  the  wheel.  That  is  to  say,  let  a,  be  the  angular 
velocity  of  the  wheel ;  then  we  must  have 


(2.) 


t;o  =  aro;  1*1  =  0; 

9      '  9  9 

The  last  quantity,  M  a,  is  the  energy  transmitted  in  each  second 
from  the  fluid  to  the  wheel,  which,  in  the  case  supposed,  is  the 
whole  energy  due  to  the  motion  of  revolution  and  centrifugal 
pressure  of  the  weight  e  Q  of  fluid  in  a  rotating  forced  vortex,  as 
already  shown  in  Article  632. 

The  ends  of  the  vanes  which  receive  the  fluid  should  be  radial, 
because  the  motion  of  the  fluid  relatively  to  them  is  radiaL  The 
ends  of  the  vanes  where  the  fluid  glances  ofiT  should  be  inclined 
backwards  so  as  to  make  with  the  radii  intersecting  them,  an  angle 

^  given  by  the  following  equation  : — Let  u  =  r be  the  velocity 

of  the  radial  current  at  the  ends  of  the  vanes  now  in  question;  then 

tan<  =  -  =  _Q_; (3.) 

h  being  the  depth  of  the  wheel  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis. 

Fig.  257  represents  part  of  Thomson's  vortex  water- wheel, 
designed  on  these  principles.  The  water  is  supplied  to  the  wheel 
fi-om  a  large  external  casing,  in  which  it  forms  a  free  spiral  vortex; 
it  is  directed  by  guide  blades,  C,  against  the  outer  circumfeience  <tf 
the  wheel,  where  the  vanes  are  radial,  and  is  dischaiged  at  the 
central  onfice  of  the  wheel,  the  inner  ends  of  the  vanes  being 
directed  backwarOi&  &\>  >i)ti^  «x\^^  ^  ^\^v<^  described.    The 
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blades  are  moveable  about  pivots  at  A,  in  order  to  adjust  tiie  angle 
of  obliquity  of  the  eitemal  free  spiral  vortex  at  pleasure,  and  so  to 
adapt  the  &OW  Q  of  the  radial  current  to  the  work  to  be  performed. 


Fig.  257, 


Fig.  258. 


A  vortex-wheel  haa  been  applied  to  ateam  by  Mr.  William 
Gorman  of  Glasgow. 

651.  A  OeairiAiBB]  Vrnwrnp  coDsiMfi  mainly  of  a  vortex-whed 
-which  communicates  motion  to  the  water,  ao  aa  to  make  it  form  a 
forced  vortex  of  the  radius  C  R  =  ro,  fig.  257.  The  water  is  supplied 
by  a  radiating  current  proceeding  outwards  from  the  central  orifice 
towards  the  circumference.  The  inner  ends  of  the  vanes  should 
make  with  the  radii  traversing  them  the  angle  already  denoted  by 
t,  Article  6dO,  equation  3,  that  they  may  cleave  the  fluid  as  it  moves 
radially  outwards,  without  elriHnff  it,  which  would  cause  agitation, 
and  waste  of  energy  in  friction.  The  outer  ends  of  the  vanes  should 
be  radiaL  Beyond  the  wheel,  the  water  forms  a  free  spiral  vortex 
in  a  casings  from  which  it  is  discharged  at  A  through  a  pipe.  The 
surface  velocity  a  t-q  =  Uj  of  the  wheel  is  regulated  by  the  total  head 
required,  consisting  of  the  elevation  at  which  the  water  is  to  bo 
delivered,  the  height  due  to  its  velocity  of  delivery,  and  the  head 
lost  in  overcoming  friction ;  that  is  to  say,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Article  630  to  633, 


«J 


=A,=.-H-2-a+.-A- 


..(1.) 


where  2  is  the  elevation  of  the  point  of  delivery,  V  the  velocity  in 
the  discharge  pipe,  and  S  -/the  sum  of  the  various  quantities  b^ 
which  the  height  due  to  that  velocity  is  to  ^  m,>^^A'^*a^^^i^'^^ 
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loss  of  head  from  various  causes  of  friction.  The  ratio  of  C  A  to  OK 
=  Tq  is  regulated  by  the  law  that  in  a  firee  vortex  the  velocily  it 
inversely  as  the  radius;  that  is  to  say, 


n«o 


CA  =  ^" (2.) 

Guide  blades  in  the  free  vortex  are  here  unnecessary. 

A  blowing  fan  is  a  centrifugal  pump  applied  to  air. 

652.  The  PresMve  of  a  CMimt  upon  a  solid  body  floating  or 
immersed  in  it  would  be  equal  in  opposite  directionSy  and  have 
nothing  for  its  resultant,  if  fluids  moved  without  friction.  But 
because  of  the  energy  of  the  diverted  streams  which  glance  from  the 
body  being  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  expended  in  fluid  friction, 
the  pressure  on  the  back  of  the  solid  body  becomes  less  intense 
than  the  pressure  on  the  front ;  and  to  the  resultant  pressure  in  the 
direction  of  the  current  thiis  arising,  has  to  be  added  the  resultant 
of  the  direct  friction  of  the  fluid  against  the  surface  of  the  solid  body. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  force  exerted  by  a  current 
against  a  solid  body  is  almost  wholly  empirical. 

It  is  known  that  that  force  can  be  approximately  represented  by 
a  formula  of  this  kind  : — 

V  =  ktA'~-; (1.) 

if 

l>eing  the  product  of  the  height  due  to  the  velocity  of  the  current^ 
the  area  A  of  the  greatest  cross-section  of  the  solid  body;  the 
weight  J  of  an  imit  of  volume  of  the  fluid,  and  a  coefficient  k 
depending  on  the  figure  of  the  body.  The  values  of  this  co-efficient 
have  been  found  experimentally  for  a  few  figures.  The  following, 
according  to  Duchemin,  are  some  of  its  values  for  rectangular  prisms 
and  cylinders,  placed  with  their  axes  along  the  current : — 
Let  L  be  the  length  of  the  prism  or  cylinder,  A  its  transverse  area, 
b  and  d  its  transverse  dimensions,  if  a  rectangular  prism,  or  its 
axes,  if  a  cylinder.     Then  for 


L-i-Jbd=     0,         1,         2,         3. 
^=1-864,  1477,  1-347,  1-328. 

The  value  headed  0  is  applicable  to  very  thin  platea 

653.  The  BcaUtavce  of  Fiaids  to  the  motion  of  bodies  floating  or 
immersed  in  them  is  subject  to  the  same  remarks  which  have  been 
made  respecting  the  pressure  of  currents  against  solid  bodies.  It  is 
also  capable  in  many  cases  of  being  approximately  represented  by 
the  formula 
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K  =  *'-»-^ 0) 

The  co-eflScieDt  t  is  leas  for  a  solid  moving  in  a  fluid,  thaa  for  ft 
fluid  moving  post  the  some  solid.  The  following  valaes  are  given 
duefly  on  the  authority  of  Dnchemin.  For  piiEms  and  cylinders, 
moving  in  the  directioa  of  their  axes,  the  symbols  having  the  same 
meaning  as  in  the  last  Article  ; — 

L  -i-  jTd=     0,         1,         2,         3;  average  above  3. 
i=  1-254,  1-282,  1-306,  1-330;  1-4. 

These  results  are  also  given  by  the  empirical  formula, 

— (-»!;s^) w 

k  for  a  cylinder,  moving  sideways,  about  077  • 

forasphere,  „  „        „     0-51; 

for  a  thin  hollow  hemisphere  moving  with 

the  hollow  foremost, about  S-O; 

for  a  prism  with  wedge-fonned  ends  =  k  for 
same  prism  vrith  flat  ends,  x  (1  —  cos  (S), 
where  &  =  \  angle  of  wedge  (doubtful). 
The  following  are  results  deduoed  from  Mr.  Basbforth's  experi- 
ments on  elongated  projectiles  at  velocities  of  from  1,300  to  1,500 
feet  per  second  (see  Proeeedirtga  of  the  Royal  Sodtty,  FeK,  1868): 

9 
where  A  is  iu  square  feet,  and  v  in  feet  per  second ;  and  e  has  the 
following  values,  accordiug  to  the  shape  of  the  head  of  the  projectile, 
—hemUpherical,  0-0000245;  oval  and  pointed,  from  00000191  to 
0-000U204. 

From  the  results  of  observations  of  the  engine  power  required  to 
propel  various  steam  vesseb  of  different  sitcs  and  figures  at  diflurent 
velocities,  there  is  reason  to  think  it  probable,  that  when  ships  are 
built  of  such  figures  that  the  water  glides  round  their  surfaces 
without  forming  surge  or  large  eddies,  the  principal  part,  if  not  the 
only  appreciable  part,  of  the  resistance,  is  due  to  the  direct  Miction 
between  the  water  and  the  bottom  of  the  ship.  The  opinion  that 
the  resistance  to  the  motion  of  ships  which  are  not  very  bluff 
consists  almost  wholly  of  friction,  has  been  confirmed  by  subsequent 
experiments.  The  co-efGcient  of  the  friction  between  water  and 
the  bottom  of  an  iron  ship  is  nearly  the  saine  with  that  of  water  in 
iron  pipes.     The  friction  varies  nearly  as  the  aqii&re  qC  iVt%  -si^Siai^ 
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of  rubbing  between  the  water  and  the  ship's  bottouL  That  velocity 
is  different  at  different  points  of  the  ship's  bottom,  and  bears  to  the 
speed  of  the  ship  a  ratio  at  each  point  depending  on  the  ship's 
figare  and  on  the  |K>sition  of  the  point  in  question.  The  average 
velocity  of  rubbing  exceeds  the  speed  of  the  ship;  and  the  excess 
is  the  greater  the  bluffer  her  shapa  Thus,  though  a  long  and 
sharp  vessel  presents  a  greater  rubbing  surface  than  a  short  and 
bluff  vessel  of  the  same  size,  the  average  velocity  of  rubbing  is  less 
in  the  longer  vessel  at  the  same  speed ;  so  that  there  is  a  certain 
degree  of  sharpness  which  gives  the  least  resistance  for  a  given  size 
and  speed.  What  that  degree  of  sharpness  is  cannot  yet  be  fixed 
with  any  great  precision ;  but  in  general  it  does  not  greatly  differ 
from  that  which  is  given  by  making  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  the 
bow  and  stem  equal  to  about  seven  times  the  greatest  breadth. 

The  following  formula  has  been  found  to  agree  well  with  experi- 
ments on  the  resistance  of  ships : — Let  G  be  the  mean  immersed 
girth ;  L,  the  length  on  the  water  line ;  6^,  the  mean  of  the  squares 
of  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  obliquity  of  the  stream  lines,  or  lines 
which  the  particles  of  water  follow  in  gliding  over  the  ship's 
bottom ;  let  t;  be  the  velocity  of  the  ship  in  feet  per  second,  andy 
a  co-efficient,  whose  value  for  a  clean  painted  iron  bottom  is  about 
0-004;  then  the  resistance  is  nearly 

R  =.^-^  L  G  (1  +  4  /r^  +  «*) (3.) 

The  factor,  L  G  (1  +  4  a^  +  ^)^  is  called  the  "augmented  surface." 
See  CivU  Engineer  and  Arcfiitect'a  Journal^  October,  1861;  PhU, 
Trans. y  1862,  1863;  Trans,  of  the  InstittUion  of  Naval  Ardiiteds^ 
1864;  also  Shipbuilding,  TlieoreticcU  and  Practiced,  by  Watts, 
Rankine,  Napier,  and  Barnes. 

Mr.  Scott  Russell  has  proved  that,  when  the  length  of  a  ship 
bears  less  than  a  certain  proportion  to  that  of  the  wave  which 
naturally  travels  with  the  same  sjHjed,  there  is  a  raj)idly  increasing 
additional  resistance.  The  least  [)r()per  length  in  feet  suitable  for 
a  given  speed  is  aboiit  fifteen-sixteenths  of  the  square  of  the  speed 
in  knots.     (As  to  Waves,  see  page  xv.) 

6t)4.  Siaiiiiitr  of  Floating  Bodie*.— In  Article  120  it  has  been 
shown,  that  in  order  that  a  body  floating  in  a  liquid  may  be  in 
equilibrio,  the  weight  of  liquid  displaced  must  be  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  floating  body,  and  the  centre  of  buoyancy  must  be 
in  the  same  vertical  line  with  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  floating 
body. 

In  order  that  the  equilibrium  of  a  floating  body  may  be  stable^ 
every  angular  displacement  of  the  body  from  the  position  of  equili- 
brium must  cause  a  devicUion  qfthe  centre  of  buoyancy,  relatively  to  a 
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vertical  line  traversing  the  centre  <if  gravity,  tn  lAe  tUreetion  towarda 
which  the  floating  bodyheda;  so  that  the  weight  of  the  bod}>  acting 
through  itfl  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  equal  and  opposite  presaura 
of  the  liquid  acting  through  the  centre  of  buoyancy,  may  conirtitntfl 
a  realoritig  or  righting  couple,  tending  to  bring  the  body  back  to  the 
)xisition  of  equilibrium.  Should  the  relative  deviation  of  the  centre 
of  buoyancy  take  place  in  the  nppo(dt«  direction,  a  couple  is  pro- 
duced tending  to  upset  the  body,  which  is  accordingly  unstable; 
should  the  centre  of  buoyancy  continue  to  be  in  the  same  vertical 
line  with  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  body  continues  to  be  in  equili- 
brio  in  its  new  poBition,  and  its  equilibrium  is  indifferent. 

Let  fig.  259  represent  a  cross-section  of  a  ship,  G  her  centre  of 
gravity,  A  B  the  water  line, 
and  C  tjie  centre  of  buoyancy 
in  the  position  of  equilibrium. 
Let  the  ship  heel  through  an 
angle  t,  and  let  E  F  be  the 
new  water  line,  and  D  the 
new  centre  of  buoyancy ;  and  • 
let  the  ship  be  kept  in  this 
position  by  a  couple  whose 
moment  is  known.  Let  W 
be  the  weight  of  the  ship, 
end  S  the  volume  of  water 
displaced  by  her,  so  that  W  =  (  S  {(  being  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  water).  Through  D  draw  a  vertical  line  D  M,  cutting  the 
line  C  G,  which  was  originally  vertical,  in  M.  The  force  of  the 
righting  couple  is  W,  and  ita  arm  is  the  horizontal  distance  from 
G  to  the  line  D  M ;  that  is,  O  M  '  sin  t;  consequently,  the  moment 
of  the  righting  couple,  equal  and  opposite  to  the  moment  of  tlie 
heeling  couple,  is 

W    GMsin* (1.) 

The  comparative  tlabiltlt/  of  a  ship  is  proportional  to  the  arm  of  the 
righting  couple  for  the  same  angle  of  heel;  and  that  arm  is  propor- 
tional to  G  M,  which  length  thus  becomes  a  measure  of  the  stability 
of  the  ship.  The  point  il,  when  determined  for  an  indefinitely 
small  angle  of  heel,  is  called  the  metacehtke;  it  may  be  the  same, 
or  it  may  be  different  for  finite  angles.  When  tiie  position  of  M 
is  variable,  the  angle  of  beet  to  be  adopted  in  finding  it  should 
be  the  greatest  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  is  likely  to 
occur;  for  different  ships  this  varies  from  6°  to  20°. 

If  the  metacentre  is  above  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  eqnilibriiua 
is  stable ;  if  it  coincides  with  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  equilibriniP 
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is  indifiereut;  if  it  u  beloir  the  ceotre  of  giavify,  tlie  equilibrium 
is  unstable. 

Let  H  be  the  line  of  ioteisection  of  the  planes  of  the  two  watei 
lines  A  B,  E  F.  The  deviation  C  D  of  the  centre  of  buoyancy  ia 
the  aame  'with  the  deviation  of  the  centre  of  gmvitj  of  the  mass 
of  water  displaced,  which  would  arise  from  removing  the  wedge 
A  H  £  iuto  the  position  F  H  B.  Let  s  be  the  volume  of  that 
wedge,  t  ita  density,  and  let  I  denote  the  distance  between  the 
centres  of  gravity  of  its  two  positions,  A  H  E  and  F  H  B.  Draw 
C  D  parallel  to  the  line  joining  those  two  centres  of  gravity;  and, 
according  to  Article  77,  make 

I,,   I, 


crD  = 


w  " 


S"" 


,..{S.) 


then  is  T>  the  new  centre  of  buoyancy. 

The  angle  which  C  D  makes  with  the  horizon  b  in  general  either 

exactly  or  very  nearly  =  s;  so  that  C  D  =  3Tl  ■  2  sin  g,  approxi- 
mately. Also,  the  volume  «  is  in  general  eitber  exactly  or  nearly 
proportional  to  2  sin  h ;  so  that  if  e  be  a  constant  volume  depend- 
ing on  the  figure  of  the  water  line,  «  =  e  -  2  sin  ^  approximately. 

Consequently,  to  find  the  height  M  C  o/the  point  M  above  the  centre 
of  buot/ancp,  and  iU  height  M  Q  tAove  the  eentre  o/ gravity,  we  have 
the  i^proximate  formube, — 


MC=CD  -^  2s 


...(3.) 


=  GC. 

The  sign  =^  denotes  that  GC  is  to  be  subtracted  or  added  according 
as  G  is  above  or  below  C,  The  ]irodiict  /  c  ia  foiiml  Hpproxinmtoly 
in  the  following  manner,  for  those  cases  in  wliioh  the  water  lines 
A  B  and  E  F  are  sensibly  equal  and  similar  figures,  so  that  (bo 
line  H,  where  their  planes  interaect,  traverses  tiio  centre  of  a  '"^ 
of  each  of  those  figures,  and  the  .    —  —    — 

similar  as  well  as  equaL 
The  product  I  i  =  l  e  •  2 

moment  of  one  of  the  wedg< 
the  density  equal  to  unity.     Let 
on  the  line  H  be  denoted  by  x; 
of  auyi^t  in  a  water  line  jilane 
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Lne  H  be  denoted  bj  y,  and  let  the  thickness  of  tbe  wedge  at 
■oint  whose  co-ordinates  are  x  and  yhe  z^y  2  mn  «.     Then 

a  =  i^n^-  j  j  ydydx;e  =  j  j  ydydxA 

l»  =  iam^-  j  jy^-dydx;  I  ^4) 

iherefore 

;  the  moment  of  inertia  (^  the  toaia-  Hrt«  plane  abont  the  axis 
To  express  this  in  a  convenient  form,  let  b  be  the  breadth  of 
hip  at  the  wat«r  line,  at  a  pjen  distance  x,  measured  length- 
firom  an  assumed  origin.     Then 

2 /s'^y-J^' "'"''=  12/ '■■'''■ <'' 

>  the  moments  of  inertia  of  different  plane  figures,  see  Article 

Thus,  equation  3  becomes 


M  G  =  J--, 


-lTs-=^»'' W 

theory  of  the  stability  of  ships  was  first  investigated  by 
it,  and  was  further  developed  by  Atwood.  The  most  impor- 
contributions  to  that  theory,  of  later  date,  have  been,  the 
•ir  of  Dupin,  Sur  la  Slabilile  dei  Corpg  Flolta-ns,  a  paper  by 
a  MoBelcy  in  the  Pkiloaophiccd  Trang<Kllnn»  for  1850,  anil 
U  papers  by  Rawson,  FrouUe,  Merrifield,  Barnes,  and  Othei-s. 
i.  OkIUmIvb*  sf  Fi«aiiH«  Bodica. — The  theory  of  the  oscilla- 
of  ships  waa  investigated  in  an  approximate  manner  by  Bossut 
tther  mathematicians,  and  was  linit  brought  into  a  complete 
\y  Moseley,  in  the  paper  already  referred  to.  Its  details 
fmnch  complexity;  and  an  outline  of  its  leading  principles, 
"t  tbeir  results  in  the  most  simple  cases,  is  all  that  needs  be 
ni  this  ti^eatise. 

lation  of  a  ship  may  be  resolved  into  rolling,  or  gyration 

gitndinal  axis,  pitching,  or  gyration  about  a  transverse 

d  oscillation,  consisting  in  an  alternate  rising  above 

ow  the  position  of  equilibrium.     The  |)oint  of  chief 

|i  pnctice  is  the  time  occupied  by  a  ToUing  oscillation. 

^  too  long,  the  ship  is  deficient  in  stability;  if  too 

~   ta  are  abrupt,  and  tend  to  overstrain  her. 

h  ft  figure  that,  when  she  rolls  into  a  new  pori- 

k  under  the  action  of  a  couple,  her  centre  of 
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line 

1  OQ  gravity  does  not  alter  its  level,  then  her  rolliog  gjratio&s  are  por- 

JjC  formed  about  a  perni&nent  longitudinal  axia  traversing  her  centre 

[Qes  ^^  gi^vitf ,  and  are  not  accompanied  bj  vertical  oscillations,  and  hsr 

|jg  f  moment  of  inertia  is  constant  while  she  rolls.     That  condition  ia 

^  ^  fulfilled  if  all  the  water  line  planes,  such  as  A  B  and  E  F,  are 

^  £  tangents  to  one  sphere  described  about  G.     In  what  follows  it  will 

if^.  be  BiipposL-d  that  this  condition  is  fulfilled,  and  also  that  the  position 

jgQt  in  the  ship  of  the  point  M  is  sensibly  constant. 

Q  j:  According  to  Article  654,  equation  1,  the  riglding  couple  for  a 

^Q^  given  angle  of  becl  t  is 

W    GM-sin*; 
but  in  an  approximate  solution  we  may  substitute  I  for  Mn  I.     Let 
I  be  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  ship  about  her  axis  of  rolliog; 
*"^  then  equations  2  and  3  of  Article  698  give  the  following  value  for 

the  time  of  a  double  gyration  : — 


V  \ffWQlS.J        JgGM' 


...(1.) 

where  R  is  the  radius  of  gyratiou  of  the  ship.  This  is  the  aaine 
with  the  time  of  a  double  oscillation  of  a  simple  pendulum  whose 
leagth  is  E«  -  G  M. 

The  researches  of  Mr.  William  Froude,  first  described  to  the 
British  Association  in  July,  1860,  and  afterwards  laid  more  fully 
before  the  Institute  of  Naval  Architecte,  have  shown, ^r«^  thi^ 
the  same  forces  which  tend  to  keep  a  ship  upright  in  still  water 
tend  to  place  her  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  water  amongKt 
waves,  and  thus  to  increase  rolling;  secondly,  that  the  chief  cause 
of  excessive  rolling  is  too  near  a  coincidence  between  the  periodic 
time  of  the  vessel's  rolling  and  that  of  her  being  acted  npOD  by 
successive  waves;  and  tkinUy,  that  the  most  elficient  method  of 
preventing  excessive  rolling  is  to  adjust  the  moment  of  inertia 
and  the  stability  of  a  vessel,  so  that  her  periodic  time  of  rolling 
shall  be  longer  than  the  period  of  any  waves  she  ia  likely  to  en- 
counter, taking  care  at  the  same  time  to  leave  sufficient  stability 
to  prevent  the  risk  of  upsetting,  or  of  heeling  too  far  over  with 

See  7Von*.  of  Oi«  ItultiuCion  of  If  aval  Architects,  passim;  also 
Shipbuilding,  by  Watts,  Eankioe,  Napier,  and  Barnes.  (Aa  to 
Waves,  see  page  xv.) 

656.    The  AtllSB  bctwHa  a  Flald  aad  a  PIMaa,  consisting  in  the 

transmission   of  energy  from   the  one  to  the  other,  has  already 
been  considered  iu  a  general  way  in  Article  517.     In  the  preeeut 
■Article  it  will  be  treated  more  in  detail. 
fl^^Lfigs.  360  and   261,    let  abscisste  measured  parallel  to  the 
^^*  §  reprewjnt  l.\ie  &\«£ea  aucgeaaively  uocupied  by  a  fiaid  in  a 
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cylinder  proTided  with  a  piston,  any  such  apace  being  denoted  t^ 
« ;  and  let  ordinatea  measured  parallel  to  the  line  0  P,  perpendi- 


^ 


-  o 


Fig.  260. 


JT«.2 


cular  to  0  S,  represent  the  intensities  of  the  pressure  eicerted  ly 
the  fluid  againet  the  piston,  any  such  intecsitj'  being  denoU^j  by  p. 

Let  a  given  weight  of  a  gaseouB  substance  go  through  a  succes- 
sion of  arbitrary  changes  of  pressure  and  volume,  so  as  to  return 
in  the  end  to  the  condition  from  which  it  set  out  Snch  a  succes- 
sion of  changes  is  called  a  CT/cle  of  changes  ;  it  is  represented  by  a 
dosed  curve,  anch  as  D  C  £  B  in  fig.  260,  and  the  area  of  that 
curve  represents  the  energy  transferred  during  the  cycle  of  changes. 
If  the  changes  take  place  in  the  order  D  C  E  B.  that  is,  if  greater 
pressures  are  exerted  during  the  expansion  of  the  substance  than 
during  its  compression,  enei^  is  transferred  from  the  gas  to  the 
piston ;  if  tlie  changes  take  place  in  the  order  D  B  E  C,  that  is,  if 
greater  pressures  are  exerted  by  the  substance  during  its  compres- 
sion than  during  its  expansion,  energy  is  transferred  from  the  pis- 
ton to  the  gas. 

The  amount  of  energy  transferred  may  be  expressed  in  two 
ways.  First,  for  any  given  volume  O  A  =  «,  let  A  C  =pi  and 
A  B  =  pi  be  the  greater  and  the  less  intensities  of  the  pressure ; 

energy  trsjisferred  =  f(p, — p,)ds..., 


...(I.) 

Secondly,  for  any  given  pressure  O  F  ^ p,  let  F E  :^  *,  and  FD 

^  8j  be  the  greater  and  the  leas  of  the  s[>aces  occupied ;  then 

...(2.) 

which  is  another  expression  for  the  same  quantity. 

Fig.  261  represents  the  case  in  which  a  given  weight  of  an  elastic 
tnbstance  occupying  the  space  0  E  =  a,  at  the  pressure  O  B  ^  p,, 
is  introduced  into  a  tylinder  and  made  to  drive  a  plfrton, — is  th«B 


energy  transferred  =  /  (»i — gj)  dp... 


of  w 
wed 
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allowed  to  expand,  tia  volume  increaidiig  to  Of  =  t^  and  its  pra 
ame  falling  to  FD  =  p,,  according  to  a  law  represented  by  th' 
carve  C  D, — and  is  lastly  expelled  &om  tie  cylinder  at  the  fina 
prepare.  Tn  this  case  the  energy  transferred  &om  the  elastic  sub 
stance  to  the  piston  is  represented  by 

•1  dp 


areaABCD=j      adp  =  WJ     ^^i (3.) 

being,  in  &ct,  as  the  last  expressiou  shows,  equal  to  the  weight  a 
die  elastic  substance  employed,  W,'  multiplied  by  its  loss  of  d^na 
miehead. 

The  same  equation  gives  the  energy  ttwisferred  from  the  pistoi 
to  the  elastic  substance,  when  the  latter  is  introduced  into  th 
cylinder  at  the  lower  pressure  and  expelled  at  the  higher. 

For  a  p^ect  gas  (Article  63d)  this  expression  becomes 


.i,= 


T->.Kl 


-r'}- 


,..(1.) 


If  the  fluid  is  discharged  from  the  cylinder  under  a  pressure  ; 
less  than  that  at  which  the  expansioa  tenninat«s,  there  is  to  b 
added  to  the  preceding  formula  Ute  term 


•.(p.— fs)- 


..(5.) 


If  the  fluid  which  acts  on  the  piston  is  introduced  in  the  stat 
of  saturated  vapour,  it  is  discha^ed  as  a  mixture  of  saturate< 
vapour  at  a  lower  pressure  with  more  or  less  of  liquid  In  thi 
case,  the  following  equations  belonging  to  the  science  of  thenac 
dynamics  are  to  be  used.  Let  p  be  the  pressure  of  saturation  of  . 
vapour,  and  t  the  correspondiug  boiling  point  of  its  liquid,  ii 
degrees  reckoned  from  the  abtolide  zero,  274°  Centigrade  or  493^'. 
Fuuenheit  below  tJie  melting  point  of  ic&     Then 


Log;>  =  A ;  — ;;; 

(Se«  Edin.  PhOot.  Jm^vly,  1849  ;  Edin.  : 
ifaff,,  Dec,  185^^^^fc  Cycfo/KTt/io,  art 


..(G.) 


3C  J 

Transar:.,  xs:  i  Pkiloi 
"Heat,  ■MccLanico 
some  of  the  constant 
in  the  Pkilosophiea 
tquan  fool,  and  r  i 
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A  LogB  LogC  j 

Water,... 82591     3-43643     6'59^13     0-003441     o'oooori84 
jEther,... 7-5733     331493     5-31706     0-006364     0-00003934 

Let  L  be  the  valne,  id  foot  pounds  of  energy,  of  the  Utent  heat 
of  evaporation,  at  the  absolute  temperature  r,  of  so  much  fluid  as 
fills  a  cubic  foot  more  in  the  state  of  vapour  tban  it  does  in  the 
st&te  of  liquid ;  D  the  weight  of  that  fluid ;  H  the  value,  in  foot 
pounds  of  energy,  of  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation  of  one  pound 
of  the  fluid  at  the  abBolut«  temperature  r  j  and  J  the  equivalent 
in  foot  pounds  of  a  British  thermal  unit,  or  772 ;  then 

L  =  x^=p(^^hyp.logl 

(hyp.  log.  10  =  2-3026); 
H=Ho-^(c-i)(T— To) 

(for  water,  c — 6=0-7); 
D  =  L-i-H. 

(for  water  at  the  temperature  of 
melting  ice,  H,  =  842872.) 
J  e  denotes  the  value  in  foot  pounds  of  the  Bpecifio  heat  of  the 
liquid,  which  for  water  is  772,  and  for  tether,  399. 

Let  the  sufiSxea  1,  2,  and  3,  denote  the  pressures  and  tempera- 
tores  respectively,  of  the  introduction  of  the  vapour,  the  end  of  its 
expansion,  and  its  final  discharge,  and  quantities  cofresponding  to 
them ;  s,  and  ^  beinf^  as  before,  the  spaces  filled  by  it  at  the  begin- 
ning  and  end  of  its  expansion.      Then 


..(7.) 


■■(8.) 


(9.) 


ratio  of  ezpansioQ,  -=^<— -{-JcDi-  hyp  log  - 
energy  transferred, U  =J  '  a<ip  +  «,(pi-ft) 
«=».(p.-/'.)+*{^^^^^*+JeD,(r,-r,(l+hyplogp))} 

^to?ruX}^-i^-+j''^'(--)j o«-) 

These  formuin  are  demonstrated  in  a  paper  on  Thermodynamics 
in  the  Fltilim///iical  Tranmeltona  for  1854r. 

The  complexity  of  the  preceding  formulie  renders  their  use  incon- 
venient, except  with  the  aid  of  tables  of  the  quantities  p,  L,  and  D, 
ibr  different  boiling  points.     In  the  absence  of  such  tables  tbi- 
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wed: 


cr 


CI 


fallowing  formutte  give  approximate  resalto  for  steam,  where  tb 
pressure  of  its  admission  p,  is  from  one  to  twelve  atmoapheree :— 

^©^^^©^^ <"■> 

energy  transferred,  n  =  r    edp  +  ^(p» -|>i) 

=  p,<,io{i-(^^i  }  +  ..0>.-ft)  — (la) 

Theexpenditureof  heatin  footpounds  may  be  computed  rongbl 
to  about  Ynn>  ^Iicn  '^^  ^^^  water  is  supplied  to  the  boiler  at  abov 
100"  Fahrenheit,  by  the  formula 


H=/__, 


dp  4 


^Pih: (13.) 

,  for  condensing  engines,  16 


3  a  co-efficient  whose  value  h 
for  non-coDdensiog  engines,  IS. 

Equations  11  and  12  are  applicable  to  non-conducting  oylindei 
without  steam-jackets.  For  cjiinders  with  steam-jackets,  actio; 
so  as  to  keep  the  steam  dry,  it  is  more  accurate  to  substitute  1' 
for  9,  17  for  10,  and  if,  \i,  and  A,  respectively,  for  yt,  V,  and  \ 
throughout  the  equations  11  and  13. 

For  the  exact  theory  of  this  case,  see  A  ifanwd  of  the  Steta 
Engine  and  otJter  Prime  M^overa;  also,  Pkiloaophxcal  Tranaaetioni 
1859,  Part  I. 

The  following  are  the  ordinary  formnUe,  which  give  &  gDo< 
approximatiou  when  the  steam  is  slightly  moist:— 


h-Pl. 


..(R) 


U=p,«,  hyp.  log.^  +  «!(Pj-Ps) (15.) 

The  approximate  formula  (13)  is  applicable  in  all  cases. 


PART  VI. 

THEOET  OF  MACHINES. 


6S7.  NMMre  mt*  DiriiUa  mt  ibe  HakiM!!. — lu  the  present  Part 
of  this  work,  macfainea  are  to  be  considered  not  merelj  as  modify- 
ing motion,  but  also  as  modifying  force,  and  transmitting  energy 
from  one  body  to  another.  The  theory  of  machines  consists  chiefly 
in  the  application  of  the  principles  of  dynamics  to  trains  of  me- 
chanism ;  and  therefore  a  largo  portion  of  the  present  part  of  this 
treatise  will  consist  of  references  back  to  Part  IV,  and  Part  "V. 

There  are  two  timdamentally  different  ways  of  considering  a 
machine,  each  of  which  must  be  employed  in  succession,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  complete  knowledge  of  its  working. 

I.  In  the  first  place  is  considered  the  action  of  the  machine 
during  a  certain  period  of  time,  with  a  Tiew  to  the  determination 
of  ite  EFFiciENCT ;  that  is,  the  ratio  which  the  ttse/xd  part  of  its 
work  bears  to  the  whole  expenditure  of  energy.  The  motion  of 
every  ordinary  machine  is  either  uniform  or  periodical.  Hence,  as 
has  been  shown  in  Article  553,  the  principle  of  the  equality  of 
energy  and  work,  as  expressed  in  Article  518,  is  ftilfilled  either 
constantly  or  periodically  at  the  end  of  each  period  or  cycle  of 
changes  in  the  motion  of  the  machine, 

II.  In  the  second  place  ts  to  be  considered  the  action  of  the 
machine  during  intervals  of  time  less  than  its  period  or  cycle,  if 
its  motion  is  periodic,  in  order  to  determine  the  law  of  the  periodic 
changes  in  the  motions  of  the  pieces  of  which  the  machine  con- 
sists, and  of  the  periodic  or  reciprocating  forces  by  which  such 
changes  are  produced  (Article  656). 

The  first  chapter  of  the  present  Fart  relates  to  the  work  of 
machines  moving  uniformly  or  periodically,  and  the  second  chapter 
to  variations  of  motion  and  force  in  machines.  In  a  third  chapter 
will  be  stated  briefly  the  general  principles  of  the  action  of  the 
more  important  priine  movers.  With  respect  to  those  machines,  it 
is  impossible  to  enter  fully  into  details  within  the  limits  of  such  a 
treatise  as  the  present,  especially  as  the  most  important  of  them  all, 
the  steam  engine,  depends  on  die  laws  of  the  phenomena  of  he&t, 
which  could  not  be  completely  explainftiexce^m^w  '  ^  ' 
2& 
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CHAPTER  L 

WORK  OP  tUCHDTES  WITH  CIOFOKM  OB  PERIODIC   UOTIOS 

Section  1. — Gmerol  Principfe^. 

653.  tJttmi  >■<  Ida*  icartb — The  vhole  work  pcrfoniieil 

machine  ia  diatinguislied  into  'oaefid  work,  being  that  perfora 
producing  the  effect  for  which  the  machine  ia  designed,  an 
work,  being  that  performed  in  producing  other  effects 

659.  VHttai  BBd  PndnUelBi  B«d*iuee  arc  overcome  in  pel 
ing  useful  work  and  loat  work  respectively. 

660.  Thi'  EWetrncr  of  a  machine  is  &  fraction  expressin 
ratio  of  the  useful  work  to  the  whole  work  perfonued,  wh 
equal  to  the  energy  expended.  The  limit  to  the  elficicncj 
machine  is  unity,  denoting  the  efficiency  of  a  perfect  moch 
which  no  work  is  lost.  The  object  of  improvements  in  nuu 
is  to  bring  their  efficiency  as  neiir  to  unity  as  possible. 

661.  Patnr  mm*  Effect)  Hbtm  Poirer. — The  pmcer  of  »  mi 
is  the  energy  exerted,  and  the  effect,  the  iiseful  work  perform 
some  interval  of  time  of  definite  length. 

The  unit  of  power  called  couventionally  a  korm  power,  : 
foot  pounds  per  second,  or  33,000  foot  pounds  per  minu 
1,980,000  foot  pounds  per  hour.  The  effect  is  equji  to  the 
mnltipiied  by  the  efficiency. 

662.  OririBB  PalBl;   XibIh)  ITariUBg  Fatni. — The  driving 

is  that  through  wiiieh  the  resultant  effort  of  the  prime  : 
acta.  The  train  ia  the  series  of  pieces  which  transmit  motio 
force  from  the  driving  point  to  the  working  point,  through 
acts  the  resultant  of  the  resistance  of  the  useful  work. 

663.  P»1M>  or  BnlooHr  are  points  in  the  train  of  mech 
through  which  the  resultants  of  prejudicial  resistances  act 

6G4.    EHcl«uurleB  af  Piece*  af  a  Train. — The  useful  work 

int«nnediato  piece  in  a  train  of  meclianism  consists  in  drivii 
piece  which  follows  it,  und  is  less  than  the  energy  exerted  u 
by  the  amount  of  the  work  lost  in  overcoming  ita  own  fri 
Hence  the  efficiency  of  such  an  intermediate  piece  is  the  rt 
the  work  performed  by  it  in  driving  the  following  piece,  1 
exertttA  on  i.t\i^  Vaft  ^.cecediug  piece  ;  and  it  is  eviden 
o/  a  maclw'nftw  tl>«  ptod-uA  oj  Ove  f5^B™i«  QftAe 
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of  moving  pieces  whicJv  transmit  eviergy  from  the  driving  point  to  the 
working  point.  The  same  principle  applies  to  a  train  of  successive 
machines,  each  driving  that  which  follows  it. 

^Q6,  iHcaB  Efforta  and  BetrfaimacM. — In  Article  515  is  given  the 
expression  /  P  c?  *  for  the  energy  exerted  by  a  varying  effort  whose 
magnitude  at  any  instant  is  P ;  and  a  corresponding  expression 
('B.ds  denotes  the  work  performed  in  overcoming  a  variable  re- 
sistance. In  a  machine  moving  uniformly,  let  these  expressions 
have  reference  to  any  interval  of  time,  and  in  a  machine  moving 
periodically,  to  one  or  any  whole  number  of  periods ;  let  «  be  the 
space  described  by  the  point  of  application  of  the  effort  or  resist- 
ance in  the  interval  in  question ;  then   IV  ds  -r  sot  j'Rds  -=-  8 

is  the  mecm  effort  or  mecm  resistance  as  the  case  may  be.  The  ftic- 
tuations  of  the  efforts  and  resistances  above  and  below  their  mean 
values  concern  only  the  variations  of  velocity  in  a  machine ;  and 
therefore,  in  the  remainder  of  the  present  chapter,  P  and  K  will  be 
used  to  denote  such  mean  values  only;  so  that  energy  exerted  and 
work  performed,  whether  the  forces  are  constant  or  varying,  will 
be  respectively  denoted  by  P  «  and  R  s.  By  referring  to  Articles 
517  and  593,  it  appears,  that  besides  a  force  and  a  length,  as 
expressed  above,  the  two  factors  of  a  quantity  of  energy  may  be  a 
stress  and  a  cubic  space,  or  a  couple  and  an  angle,  as  shown  in 
the  following  table : — 


Energy 

or 

work 

in 

foot  pounds 


Force  in  pounds  x  distance  in  feet ; 

Couple  in  foot  pounds  x  angular  motion  to 

radius  unity;  or 
Pressure  in  pounds  per  square  foot  x  space 

described  by  a  piston  in  cubic  feet. 


666.  Tbc  Oeaomi  K^MOtoaa  of  the  uniform  or  periodical  working 
of  a  machine  are  obtained  by  introducing  the  distinction  between 
useful  and  lost  work  into  the  equations  of  the  conservation  of 
energy.  Thus,  let  P  denote  the  mean  effort  at  the  driving  point, 
s  the  space  described  by  it  in  a  given  interval  of  time,  being  a 
whole  number  of  periods  or  revolutions,  Hi  the  mean  useful  resist- 
ance, Si  the  space  through  which  it  is  overcome  in  the  same  inter- 
>*al,  R,  any  one  of  the  prejudicial  resLstances,  St  the  space  through 
which  it  is  overcome ;  then 

(1.) 


P«  =  Ri*i  +  s  •  R,*,, 
machine  is  expreBsed  by 
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R,  #1  Ri », 


(2.) 


P»        B»«4  +  ^B,^ 

4u  :  f  ^  He.  J^c.  he  the  raiio$  of  the  spaces  described  in  a  whole  nam- 
Kor  of  pniods  br  the  working  point  and  the  sevend  points  of 
TCisxstiuDCf « to  the  space  described,  in  the  same  interval  of  trme,  by 
the  driving  poLat ;  then  equation  1  of  Article  666  takes  the  follow- 
ii^  form,  whidi  expresses  the  ^  Principle  of  Yirtoal  Velocities " 
(Arcade  519)  as  apf^lied  to  machines : — 

P  =  ihR,  +  3»hB» (1.) 

Thus  the  fmeam  fjTori  at  the  driving  point  is  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  aerenl  nMin  resistances,  and  of  tiie  comparaiive  motions  alone, 
which  las<  set  of  quantities  are  deduced  from,  the  constraction  of 
the  machine  br  the  principles  of  the  theory  of  mechanism ;  so  that 
ev^eiT  pr\>f^xsiuon  in  Part  IV.,  re^Kcting  the  comparative  motions 
of  the  ivints  ci  a  machine,  can  at  once  be  converted  into  a  proposi- 
tivNn  re^sf^cting  the  illation  between  the  mean  effort  and  resistances ; 
and  the  mtian  effort  squired  to  drive  the  maduDe  can  be  deter- 
mined if  the  resfistances  aze  known. 

often  convenient  to  substitute  for  a  force  applied  to  a  given  point, 
or  a  cc-uple  aj^ed  to  a  given  piece,  the  equiioalent  force  or  couple 
ap|4hfd  to  ^>me  other  point  or  piece ;  that  is  to  say,  the  force  or 
«>>upk\  which,  if  af^ed  to  the  other  point  or  piece,  would  exert 
<qual  enen^y,  or  employ  equal  work.  The  prindples  of  this 
r  wduction  aiv,  that  the  ratio  of  the  given  to  the  equivalent  force  is 

i  the  nvipivval  of  the  ratio  of  the  vdodties  of  their  points  of  appli- 

■  oMion  :  and  the  ratio  of  the  given  to  the  equivalent  couple  is  the 

'  nwiprvxad  of  the  ratio  of  the  angular  velodties  of  the  pieces  to  which 

they  an^  applied. 

Sficnox  2.— On  the  Fnetiom  of  Marines. 

66!^.  C»«Acicaai  mt  rticy—. — The  nature  and  laws  of  the  fi-ic- 
tMi  of  solid  sui&ces,  and  the  meanings  of  co-effidents  of  friction 
and  angles  of  lepose,  have  been  explained  in  Articles  189,  190, 
191,  and  192.  The  following  is  a  table  of  the  angle  of  repose 
#s  the  co-effident  of  firiction  /=  tan  ^,  and  its  reciprocal  1  :/, 
fvw  the  materiab  of  mechanism,  condensed  from  the  tables  of 
Genend  Morin,  and  other  sources,  and  arranged  in  a  few  com- 
{«^fhensiT>^  das9e&  The  values  of  those  constants  which  are 
j^ven  in  the  ^lUfi  htxe  reference  to  the  friction  of  motion.  As 
lO  tlM  ■^ft'g^Mfc  \]<tew^Bn^^  aaAxitf^  fdction  of  rest^  see  Article 
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No. 

8cKr*c^                   i        f 

/ 

1^/ 

4. 

..     »M. ISi^wHi" 

■24  to  26   4-17to886| 

b. 

6 

K. 

Hetalsonelm,  dry, 114=lol4° 

■2  to -26 

Stol 

7. 

Hemp  on  oak,    dry, 28" 

■63 

1-89 

M 

■83 

St. 

Leather  on  oak, 15°  to  lOJ" 

8-7  to  286 

■38 

2-78 

oily, 1       Si" 

It 

UetalioumeljJs,    dry, ;8»''tolIl° 

■lfito-2 

6-67  to  6 

15 

■s 

B-3S 

IK 

■07  to  ■OS 

I4-3toia-6 

17 

,1             „       conliDuallj- greased,            8° 

■05 

20 

IH 

„        balresulm,      ]|»toa° 

■03  to -036  88  ■Slo  27^6 

—The  Uat  three  results  in  the  preceding  table,  Nob. 
16,  17,  and  18,  h&ve  reference  to  amooth  firm  euifacea  of  any  kind, 
greased  or  lubricated  to  such  an  extent  that  the  friction  depends 
chiefly  on  the  continual  supply  of  unguent,  and  not  sensibly  on  the 
nature  of  the  solid  snrtaces ;  and  this  ought  almost  always  to  be 
the  cose  in  machinery.  Unguenta  should  be  thick  for  heavy  pres- 
sures, that  they  may  resist  being  forced  out,  and  thin  for  Ught  pres- 
sures, that  their  viscidity  may  not  add  to  the  resistance. 

671.  Llmll  cf  Pnaonc  bctwenn  Balilitiii  •■r&c».-~Tho  law  of 
the  simple  proportionality  of  friction  to  pressure  (Article  190)  is 
only  true  for  dry  surfaces,  when  the  pressure  is  not  sufficiently 
intense  to  indent  or  grind  the  surfaces ;  and  for  greased  surfaces, 
when  the  pressure  is  not  sufficiently  intense  to  force  out  the  nngnent 
from  between  the  surfaces,  where  it  is  held  by  capillary  attraction. 
If  the  proper  limit  of  intensity  of  pressure  be  exceeded,  the  friction 
increases  more  rapidly  than  in  tiie  simple  ratio  of  the  pressure. 
That  limit  diminishes  as  the  velocity  of  rubbing  increases,  according 
to  some  law  not  yet  exactly  determined.  The  following  are  some 
of  its  values  deduced  from  experience  : — 


Railway  Carriage  Axles.  j^ 

Velocity  of  rubbing  1  foot  per  second, 

»         S  ,-      ■ 

Timber  ways  for  launching  flkA-s*,  ai»i\iS. 


Liniit  of  Pitunre, 
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Tho  inclination  given  to  these  ways  varies  ^firom  about  1  in  10 
for  the  smallest  vessels,  to  about  1  in  20  for  the  largest.  The 
co-efl5cient  of  friction,  when  the  ways  are  well  lubricated  with 
tallow  or  soft  soap,  is  probably  between  '03  and  •04. 

672  VrictioB  of  a  flUdtog  Piece. — In  fig.  262,  let  A  represent  a 

sliding  piece,  which  moves  uniformly  along 
the  straight  guide  B  B  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated by  the  arrow,  under  two  forces  which 
may  be  direct  or  oblique,  but  which  are  re- 
presented as  oblique,  to  make  the  solution 
general.  The  force  F.  opposed  to  the  motion, 
is  the  resultant  of  the  useful  resistance  or 
force  which  A  exerts  on  the  next  piece  in 
the  train,  and  of  the  weight  of  A  itself,  and  will  be  called  the  gitfen 
force.  Let  the  angle  wliich  it  makes  with  the  guide  B  B  be  denoted 
by  tg.  The  force  F^  is  that  which  drives  the  piece ;  the  angle  ii 
which '  its  direction  makes  with  the  guide  B  B  is  supposed  to  be 
known ;  but  its  magnitude  remains  to  be  determined,  as  well  as 
tlie  friction,  which  it  has  to  overcome  in  addition  to  the  useful 
resistanca  Let  Q  denote  the  normal  pressure  of  A  against  B  B, 
so  that/Q  is  tho  fHction.  Then  we  have  the  two  equations  of 
t»quilibrium : — 

Q  =  F,  sin  %i  +  F2  sin  t^ ; 


Fig.  262 . 


Fj  cos  ii  =  F,  cos  i,  +  /Q 
Fi/sin  ii  +  Fg  (cos  it  +  /sin  ig) ; 


(I) 


from  which  are  easily  deduced  the  following  equations,  solving  the 
pn)blein  : — 

cost,  —fsinxi    •'  cos  tj  — /sint|      ^    ' 


673.  The  MemeBt  of  Friction  of  a  rotating  piece  is  the  statical 
moment  of  the  friction  relatively  to  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  piece, 
and  is  tho  moment  of  a  couple  consisting  of  the  friction,  and  of  au 
tH^ual  and  opposite  component  of  the  pressure  exerted  by  the 
bearings  of  the  piece  against  its  axle.  The  moment  of  friction, 
bt'ing  multiplied  by  the  angular  motion  in  a  given  time,  gives  the 
work  lost  in  fricion  in  that  time. 

674.  FHcUon  of  an  Axle. — After  a  cylindrical  axle  has  run  for 
some  time  in  contact  with  its  bearing,  the  bearing  becomes  slightly 
larger  than  the  axle,  so  that  the  point  of  most  intense  pressure, 
which  is  also  the  point  of  resistance,  traversed  by  the  resultant 
of  tho  friction,  ai4a\Aa  \\»  ^gKsdXKaxL  Vi  tls^a  direction  of  the  lateral 
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In  fig.  263,  let  A  A  A  be  a  transrerae  aeotioii  of  tbe  cylindrical 
axle  of  a  rotating  piece,  and  0  its  axis  of  rotation ;  let  B  repssent 
the  direction  and  magnitude  of  vliat  'will  b« 
called  the  ffiven  farce,  being  tlie  resultant 
of  the  use&il  re«stance,  and  of  the  weight 
of  the  piece  under  conaideration.  Let  P 
represent  the  effort  required  to  drive  the 
piece,  whose  lino  of  action  is  known,  but  its 
magnitude  remains  to  be  determined.  Let 
D  be  the  point  where  the  directions  of  P 
and  R  intersect,  and  D  Q  the  line  of  action 
of  their  resultant,  which  resultant  is  equal 
and  opposite  to  Q,  the  pressure  ejterted  by 
the  bearing  against  the  axle,  and  is  there-  *^~«^ 

fore  inclined  to  the  mlius  C  Q  by  an  angle 
CQD  =  fli,  being  the  angle  of  repose,  in  such  Fig,  363. 

a  manner  as  to  resist  the  rotation,  whose  direction  is  indicated  by 
the  arrow. 

Then  to  find  the  line  of  pressure  D  Q,  it  is  obviously  sufficient  to 
describe  about  the  centre  C  a  circle  B  B  whose  radius  is 

_  ^"■'^"'^fhr ('•) 

r  =  C  Q  being  the  radius  of  the  axle,  and  to  draw  from  the  known 
point  I)  a  line  D  T  Q  touching  that  circle  in  T,  which  point  of 
contact  is  at  that  aide  of  the  circle  which  makes  a  force  acting  from 
Q  towards  T  oppose  the  rotation- 

From  T  draw  T  R  -L  R,  and  T  P  X  P.  Then  the  magnitude  of 
the  effort  P  is  given  by  the  equation 

P  =  RTR  -  TP (3.) 

and  that  of  the  pressure  Q  by  the  equation 

Q'  =  P'  +  E'  +  2PR-  cos^PDR (3.) 

(the  last  term  of  which  becomes  negative  when  ,*:;  P  D  R  is 
obtuse);  while  the  friction  is 

QsinO'^     •^'*      -  (4) 

and  its  moment 

Q7-flin*  =  Q-CT (5,) 

When  P  and  R  are  parallel  to  each  other,  Q  is  their  difference 
or  their  sum,  according  aa  they  act  at  the  same  or  uA  <i^-^c^iiii^As». 
of  the  axle,  and  Q  T  is  to  be  drawn  ^■tBaiB\^'6:i.'«o.^ji*la.,'»>'^>»** 
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R  T,  T  P,  and  C  T,  lie  in  one  straight  line,  when  equations  %  4^ 
and  5  will  still  hold. 

In  order  to  diminish  the  lateral  pressure  Q,  and  the  finctkm 
arising  from  it,  to  the  least  possible  amount,  the  mechanism  idKnild 
Ih)  so  arranged  as  to  make  P  and  E  act  parallel  to  each  other  at  the 
same  side  of  the  axle. 

In  most  actual  cases,  sin  0  =f :  J  1  +/"  differs  from  tan  ^  =/ 
in  a  proportion  too  small  to  be  of  an  j  practical  importance. 

The  bearings  of  axles  should  be  made  of  materials  which,  though 
hanl  enough  to  resist  the  rubbing  without  abrasion,  are  not  so  hard 
as  the  nxlo.  Hence  for  wrought  iron  axles,  bronze  bearings  are 
(x>nmionl7  used.  Bearings  of  cast  iron,  millboard,  and  hardwood, 
such  as  elm,  with  the  grain  set  radially,  have  also  been  used  with 
advantage. 

675.  PrieiiMi  of  a  PiT«t. — ^A  pivot  is  the  termination  of  an  axle, 
which  presses  muiwaya  against  a  bearing  called  a  step,  or  footstep. 
l^vots  require  groat  hardness,  and  are  usually  made  of  steeL 

A  Jlai  pivot  is  a  short  cylinder  of  steel,  having  a  plane  circular 
oud  for  a  rubbing  surface.  K  the  pressure  Q  be  equally  distributed 
over  that  surface  whose  radius  is  r,  the  moment  of  friction  is  easily 
found  by  integration  to  be 

IfrOl (1.) 

In  tiat  pivots,  the  intensity  of  the  pressure,  which  is  given  by  the 
(Hjuation 

^'T?' (2) 

is  usually  limited  to  2,240  lbs.  per  square  incL 

In  the  ctip  and  ball  pivot,  the  end  of  the  shaft,  and  the  step, 
present  two  recesses  facing  each  other,  into  which  are  fitted  two 
Hhallow  cups  of  steel  or  hard  bronze.    Between  the  concave  spherical 
surfaces  of  those  cups  is  placed  a  steel  ball,  being  either  a  complete 
nphore,  or  a  lens  having  convex  surfaces  of  a  somewhat  less  radius 
than  the  concave  surfaces  of  the  cups.     The  moment  of  friction  of 
this  pivot  is  at  first  almost  inappreciable,  from  the  extreme  small- 
ness  of  the  radius  of  the  circles  of  contact  of  the  ball  and  cups ; 
but  as  they  wear,  that  radius  and  the  moment  of  friction  increase. 
076.  FricUoB  of  a  Collar. — When  it  is  impracticable  or  incon- 
venient to  sustain  the  pressure  which  acts  along  a  shaft  by  means 
of  a  pivot  at  its  end,  that  pressure  is  borne  by  means  of  one  or  more 
CoUarSf  or  rings  projecting  from  the  shaft,  and  pressing  against 
^ontsponding  Tmg-^aaj^fe^^i«^^^x^>^^"^  -vhich^  in  the  case  of  shafts 
^^  crew  propellers,  'Vi^ai^'wA  ^\.  ^^  "^Jaa  ^gc;^^  ^ssL^s?9iv|i\):Ki^\j%f^ 
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fbnnd  a  good  material  amongst  others.  Let  r  be  the  extenial,  and 
r*  the  iutemal  Tadiua  of  a  collar ;  its  moment  of  friction  for  the 
presBure  Q  ia  given  by  the  formula 


i/« 


r'-y" 


...(1.) 


677.  vriettaB  bT  tma. — When  a  pair  of  wheela  work  together, 
let  P  be  the  pressure  exerted  between  each  pair  of  their  teeth  which 
comes  into  action,  « the  distance  tlirongh  which  each  pair  of  teeth 
slide  over  each  other,  as  fonnd  in  .Articles  453,  455,  458,  and 
463  A,  and  n  the  number  of  paira  of  teeth  which  pass  the  line  of 
centres  in  a  given  interval  of  time.  Then  in  that  interval,  the  work 
lost  by  the  firiction  of  the  teeth  is 

/»'P (1-) 

678.  Pricdaa  vT  ■  Baad. — A  flexible  \xaid,  eucti  aa  a  cord,  rope, 
belt,  or  strap,  may  be  used  either  to  exert  an  effort  or  a  resistance 
upon  a  drum  or  puU^  round  which  it  wraps.  In  either  case,  the 
tangential  force,  whether  effort  or  resistance,  exerted  between  the 
band  and  the  pulley,  ia  their  mutual  friction,  caused  by  and  pro- 
portional to  the  normal  pressure  between  them. 

In  fig.  264,  let  C  be  the  axis  of  a  pulley  A  B,  round  an  arc  of 
which  5iere  is  wrapped  a  baud,  T,  A  B  T,;  let  the  outer  arrow 
represent  the  direction  in  which  the  band  slides,  or  tends  to  slide, 
relatively  to  the  pulley,  and  the  inner  arrow  the  direction  in  which 
the  pulley  slides,  or  tends  to  slide,  relatively  to 
the  band. 

Let  T,  be  the  tension  of  the  free  part  of  the 
band  at  that  aide  Unoard»  which  it  tends  to  draw 
the  pulley,  or  from  which  the  pnlley  tends  to 
draw  it ;  T,  the  tension  of  the  free  part  at  the 
other  side;  T  the  tension  of  the  band  at  any 
intermediate  point  of  its  arc  of  contact  with  the 
pulley;  t  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  that  arc  to 
the  radius  of  the  pulley;  d  <  the  ratio  of  an 
indefinitely  small  element  of  that  arc  to  the 
radius;  R  ^  T,  —  T„  the  total  friction  between 
the  baud  and  the  pulley ;  d  R  the  elementary 
portion  of  that  fiiction  due  to  the  elementary 
arc  d*; /the  co-efficient  of  friction  between  the  materials  of  the 
band  and  pulley. 

Then  according  to  a  principle  proved  in  Articles  179  and  271,  it 
is  known  that  the  nonoal  pressure  at  the  elementaiy  arc  dtia 

Td«V 


Fig.  SM. 


I 


(1) 
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T  being  the  mean  tension  of  the  band  at  that  elementaxy  arc;  oon- 
sequentlj,  the  friction  on  that  arc  is 

Now  that  friction  is  also  the  difference  between  the  tensions  of  the 
band  at  the  two  ends  of  the  elementaiy  arc;  or 

which  equation  being  integrated  throughout  the  entire   arc  of 
contact^  gives  the  following  formula : — 

hyp  log  J  =  /^;  T,-i-T,  =  ef»; 

When  a  belt  connecting  a  pair  of  pulleys  has  the  tensions  of  its 
two  sides  originally  equal,  the  pulleys  being  at  rest;  and  when  the 
pulleys  are  set  in  motion,  so  that  one  of  them  drives  the  other  by 
means  of  the  belt;  it  is  found  that  the  advancing  side  of  the  belt 
is  exactly  as  much  tightened  as  the  returning  side  is  slackened,  so 
that  the  mean  tension  remains  unchanged.  Its  value  is  given  by 
this  formula : — 

2  R    ""2  (e/«-  ly ^^'^ 

which  is  useful  in  determining  the  original  tension  required  to 
enable  a  belt  to  transmit  a  given  force  between  two  pulleys. 

If  the  arc  of  contact  between  the  band  and  pulley,  expressed  in 
turns  and  fractions  of  a  turn,  be  denoted  by  n, 

tf=2»n;  e/»=10*'7288/» (3.) 

When  the  band  is  used  to  resist  the  motion  of  the  puUey,  it 
constitutes  a  kind  of  brake  called  &  friction  strap.  In  this  case  the 
rubbing  surfaces  of  the  band  and  pulley  may  either  be  both  of  iron; 
or  may  be  protected  by  a  covering  made  of  pieces  of  wood,  which  is 
renewed  from  time  to  time  as  it  wears  out 

679.  In  Frictfonai  OeariBg,  described  in  Article  445,  it  appears 
that  when  the  angle  of  the  grooves  is  40^,  and  when  their  surfaces 
are  smooth,  clean,  and  dry,  the  tangential  force  transmitted  between 
the  wheels  is  once  and  a-half  the  force  with  which  their  axes  are 
pressed  together.  This  proportion  is  much  greater  than  that  due  to 
ordinary  friction,  and  must  arise  partly  from  adhesion. 

680.  Fricti«B  €o«piiBf[pi  are  used  to  communicate  rotation  be- 
tween pieces  laavm^  the  same  axis,  where  sudden  changes  of  force 
or  of  velocity  taVe  '^\aftfc',\iefl3k%  ^  ^^>a^vfc^  -aa  to  limit  the  force 
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are  veiy  niunerous;  one  of  the  most  common  and  most  use^  is 
that  called  a  pair  of  friction  cones.  The  augle  made  by  the  aides 
of  the  cones  with  the  axis  should  not  be  lesa  than  the  angle  of 
repose. 

G81.  Wlif—  cr  B«pe*>— Kopea  oSbr  a  resistance  to  being  bent, 
and  irhen  bent  to  being  straightened  again,  which  arises  &om  the 
xtmtual  friction  of  their  fibres.  It  increaaea  with  the  sectional  area 
of  the  rope,  and  ia  inveiselj'  proportional  to  the  radius  of  the  curve 
into  which  it  is  bent. 

The  icOTjt  lost  in  pulling  a  given  length  of  rope  over  a  pulley,  is 
found  by  multiplying  the  length  of  the  rope  in  feet,  by  its  BtiAiess 
in  pounds ;  that  atiSiiess  being  the  excess  of  the  tension  at  the 
leading  aide  of  the  rope  above  that  at  the  following  side,  which  ia 
necessary  to  bend  it  into  a  curve  fitting  the  pulley,  and  then  to 
straighten  it  again. 

The  following  empirical  formulie  for  the  atiffiieaa  of  hempen  lopes 
have  been  deduced  by  General  Morin  trom  the  experimente  of 
Coulomb  : — 

Let  R  be  the  sti&ess  in  pounds  avoirdupois ; 

d,  the  diameter  of  the  rope,  in  inches ; 

n  =  48  rf'  for  white  ropes,  35  d''  for  tarred  ropes ; 

r,  the  effective  radius  of  the  pulley,  in  inches ; 

T,  the  tension,  in  pounds ;  then. 

For  white  ropes,  R  =  -(0-0012  +  0-001026*.  +  0-0012  T);  , 
For  tarred  ropes,  B  =  -  (0-006  +  0-001392  n  +  0-00168  T).  J 

682.  B^llBf  BeirtMMice  af  SbhOi  SnAeea. — By  the    rolling  of 

two  surfaces  over  each  other  without  sliding,  a  resiatauce  is  caused, 
which  is  called  rolling  friction.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  ci/uple 
resisting  rotation  ;  its  vwment  is  found  by  multiplying  the  normal 
pressure  between  the  rolling  surfaces  by  an  arm  whose  length 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  rolling  surfaces ;  and  the  work  lost 
in  an  unit  of  time  in  overcoming  it  is  the  product  of  its  moment 
by  the  angular  'odocity  of  the  rolling  surfeces  relatively  to  each 
other.  The  following  are  approximate  values  of  the  arm  in  decivuda 
cfafooli- 

Oak  upon  oak, 0-006  (Coulomb). 

Lignum-vitte  on  oak 0-004  „ 

Cast  iron  on  cast  iron, o-ooa  (Tredgold). 

683.  The  Wihiwmi  vt  Cavriagea  •■  Road*  consiste  of  a  constant 
port,  and  a  part  increasing  with  the  velocity.  A.CMOT^tta'^^  ^^s^"*^ 
ral  Morin,  it  ia  given  approximately  bj  t\ia  Wi«7rHW5,SRinesia'"- 
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R  =  ^[a  +  6(«  -  3-28)}; (1.) 

where  Q  is  the  gross  load,  r  the  radius  of  the  wheels  in  inches^ 
V  the  velocity  in  feet  per  second,  and  a  and  b  two  constants,  whose 
values  are  a  b 

For  good  broken  stone  roads, "4  to  "55      '024  to  "026 

For  paved  roads, '27  '0684 

For  the  pavement  of  Paris, '39  '03 

On  gravel  roads  the  resistance  is  about  double,  and  on  sandy  and 
gravelly  soft  ground,  five  times  the  resistance  on  good  broken  stone 
roads. 

684.   ReslMmnce  of  Rallwaj  Tralaa. — In  the  following  formulsB, 

which  are  all  empirical — 

E  denotes  the  weight  of  the  engine ; 

T  „  the  gross  load  drawn  by  it; 

V  „  the  velocity,  in  miles  an  hour; 

r  „  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  line,  in  miles ; 

K  „  the  resistance  in  pounds; 

y  „  a  co-efficient  of  friction ; 

c  „  a  co-efficient  for  resistance  due  to  curvature. 

Then  for  single  carriages  with  cylindrical  wheels,  at  velocities  up 
to  12  miles  an  hour,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Lieutenant 
David  Kankine  and  the  Author, 


R 


=/0  +  9t; (1.) 


where /=  0*002;  and  c  =  0-3.     {See  ExperimerUal  Inquiry  on  t/te 
Use  0/ Cylindrical  Wheels  on  RaUtoaySy  1842.) 

For  an  engine  and  train,  the  following  is  an  empirical  formula 
deduced  from  the  experiments  of  various  authors :  — 

R  =/(T  +  E)  (1  +  j^)  (1  +  ?); (2.) 

where /ranges  from  -0027  to  '004,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
line  and  carriages,  and  c  from  0*3  to  0*1.  (See  Kankine's  Mamud 
of  Civil  Engineering.) 

685.  Heat  of  Friciion. — ^The  work  lost  in  friction  produces  heat 
in  the  proportion  of  one  British  thermal  unit,  being  so  much  heat 
as  raises  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of  water  one  degree  of 
Fahrenheit,  for  every  772  foot  pounds  of  lost  work. 

Excessive  heating \aigitcs«ii\ft^\s^  ^constant  and  copious  supply 

^  good  unguenl. 


_^ 
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CHAPTER  IL 

VABIED  MOTIONS  OF  ICACHINEa 


686.  The  CJeBtrlfl^Ml  Foreca  aad  €)mmp\tm  exerted  by  the  various 
rotating  pieces  of  a  macliiiie  against  the  bearings  of  their  axles  are 
to  be  determined  by  the  principles  of  Articles  540,  592,  and 
603,  and  taken  into  account  in  determining  the  lateral  pressures 
which  cause  Motion,  and  the  strength  of  the  axles  and  ^mework. 
As  those  centrifugal  forces  and  couples  cause  increased  friction 
and  stress,  and  sometimes  also,  by  reason  of  their  continual  change 
of  direction,  produce  detrimental  or  dangerous  vibration,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  reduce  them  to  the  smallest  possible  amount ;  and  for 
that  purpose,  unless  there  is  some  specisd  reason  to  the  contrary, 
the  axis  of  rotation  of  every  piece  which  rotates  rapidly  ought  to 
traverse  its  centre  of  gravity,  that  the  resultant  centrifugal  force 
may  be  nothing,  and  ought  to  be  an  axis  of  inertia,  that  the  centri- 
fugal couple  may  be  nothing.  As  to  axes  of  inertia,  see  Article  584. 

687.  Actual  BnovT  •f  «  machine. — To  determine  the  entire 
actual  energy  of  a  machine  at  a  given  instant,  it  is  necessary  to 
know — 

Q.)  The  weight  of  each  of  its  sliding  pieces :  let  any  one  of  those 
weights  be  denoted  by  W; 

(2.)  The  velocity  of  translation  of  each  of  those  pieces  at  the 
given  instant :  let  v  denote  any  one  of  these  velocities ; 

(3.)  The  moment  of  inertia  of  each  of  its  rotating  pieces  :  let  any 
one  of  these  moments  be  denoted  by  I ; 

(4.)  The  angular  velodty  of  each  of  those  pieces  at  the  given 
instant;  let  a  be  any  one  of  these  angular  velocities. 

These  quantities  being  given,  the  actual  energy  of  the  machine  is 

E  =  -^{^'Wv'  +  s-Ia«); (1.) 

and  if  the  moment  of  inertia  of  each  rotating  piece  be  expressed  in 
the  form  I  =  W  ^,  W  being  its  weight  and  c  its  radius  of  gyiu- 
tion^  the  above  expression  may  be  put  in  the  form, 

E  =  ^(2'Wif  -^  s-WyoO (2.) 

688.  Bedaccd  iMrtia. — The  ^gvoea,  ^w»>  ^sA  ^TssissiQ^^^  ^  '^'^ 
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v«Kv»  of  «  mAohine  being  known,  the  principles  of  the  Theory  < 
Mtx^-hankoooi  (^IVurt  IV.)'  ^Q^hle  the  comparative  motions  of  all  ii 
[Kxints  to  be  determined,  and  in  particular,  the  several  ratios  < 
iboir  vekxities  to  that  of  the  driving  point  at  any  instant.  Let  "^ 
be  the  %*elooity  of  the  dri>'ing  point,  and  for  any  given  piece  of  tb 
UMohine  whose  weight  is  W,  let  n  denote  the  ratio  v  :  V  if  it  is 
sliding  i>iece«  and  tlie  ratio  e  a  :  Y  if  it  is  a  turning  piece.  The 
the  sum 

S-W7*« (1.) 


ejLiux'^^es  lA^  im;^  ^kk,  i/cancentrated  at  the  driving  pointy  wovl 
Aitiv  tKf  ;Mm€  iKtHol  eiMtyy  trtVA  the  entire  machine.  This  quantit 
luiiy  U^  called  the  inertia  rtiiuoed  to  the  driving  point.  By  M: 
Mv^'low  who  drst  intitxiuccd  its  consideration  into  mechanics,  j 
i*  itUKxi  the  **  co-«fficient  of  steadiness.** 

The  aotiud  energy  of  the  machine  at  any  instant  may  now  I: 
o\jurt^tfe!*Hi  by 

E  =  -  -  a/- (2) 

Auv^h^T  mode  of  expi^ssding  the  reduced  inertia  is  with  referenc 
lo  the  iiticin^  otm.  Let  A  represent  the  angular  velociiy,  at  an 
iu$timt«  vxf  the  axis  of  the  piece  which  first  receives  the  motiv 
|K^>irxHr ;  fv>r  any  shifUng  piece  let  r  :  A  =  I;  and  for  any  rotatin 
)^v  let  «i :  A  =  fk     Aien  the  reduced  moment  of  inertia  is 


s- Wr  +  s    In* 

Mid  the  actual  energy  at  any  instant, 


(3.) 


WZ«  +  iln'J 


(4.) 


(^K  ¥!■»— iiiM  •r  art<<  in  a  machine  are  caused  by  the  altei 
wnt*  exc^^ss  of  the  energy  received  above  the  work  performed,  an 
v4  the  wwk  j^rformed  above  the  energy  received,  which  produc 
Ml  alti^imat^^  incivase  and  diminution  of  actual  energy,  according  t 
the  law  v^  the  conservation  of  energy  explained  in  Article  552. 

To  determine  the  greatest  fluctuations  c 
speed  in  a  machine  moving  periodically,  tak 
ABC,  in  flg.  265,  to  represent  the  motio 
of  the  driving  point  during  one  period;  le 
the  effort  P  of  the  prime  mover  at  eac 
**  *^  instant  be  represented  by  the  ordinate  of  th 
*^^  i«*  corre  D  G  E I  F ;   and  let  the  sum  of  th 

ret^a^l^uoeiSs  teA\i!Ce<i\ft  tlft  driving  point,  as  in  Article  668,  at  ead 
W  JbtiW^^Vl^^^^'>=^'^^=^'^*^^^^^l^^^  of  th 
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curve  D  H  E  K  F,  -which  cuts  the  former  carve  at  the  ordinates 
A  A  B  E,  C  F.    Then  the  integral 


/(P-K)d., 


being  taken  for  any  part  of  the  motiou,  gives,  as  in  Article  540,  the 
excess  or  deficiency  <^  energy,  according  as  it  is  positive  or  negative. 
For  the  entire  period  ABC  this  integral  ia  nothing.  For  A  B, 
it  denotes  an  exceM  of  energy  rvceived,  represented  by  the  area 
D  Cr  E  H  ;  and  for  B  C,  an  equal  eixsag  o/viork  performed,  repre- 
sented by  the  equal  area  E  K  F  I.  Let  tiiose  equal  qttantitiee  be 
each  represented  by  a  E  Then  the  actual  energy  of  the  machine 
attains  a  maximum  value  at  B,  and  a  minimum  value  at  A  and  C, 
and  A  E  is  the  difference  of  these  values. 

Now  let  Vj  be  the  mean  velocity,  Ti  the  greatest  velocity,  and 
Yj  the  least  velocity  of  the  driving  point ;  then 

V! "V^ 

'  '-aWw'  =  aE; (1.) 

2g 

vhich,  being  divided  by  twice  the  mean  actual  en&rgy 


gives 


■  VJi-Ww 


-(2.) 


a  ratio  which  may  be  called  the  co-effieieni  offluUvaiion  of»p«ed. 

The  ratio  of  the  periodical  excess  and  deficiency  of  energy  ^  E 
to  the  whole  energy  exerted  in  one  period  or  revolution,  jPds, 
has  been  determined  by  General  Morin  for  steam  enginea  under 
various  circumstances,  and  found  to  bo  from  jr.  bo  -r,  for  single 

cylinder  engines.  For  a  pair  of  engines  driving  the  same  shaft, 
with  cranks  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  the  value  of  this  ratio 
is  about  one-fourth  of  its  value  for  single  cylinder  engines. 

690.  A  Vir-wbael  is  a  wheel  with  a  heavy  rim,  whose  great  moment 
of  inertia  reduces  the  co-efficient  of  fluctuation  of  speed  to  a  certain 

fizbd  amount,  being  about  ^  in  ordinary  machinery,  and  r;;  or  ^-^ 

in  machineiy  for  fine  purposes. 

Let  —  be  the  intended  value  of  the  co-efficient  of  fluctuation  of 

■peed,  and  A  E,  as  beltare,  the  fluctuation  of  enei^ ;  th«a.  i£ti:ii=i3k 
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to  be  provided  for  by  the  moment  of  inertia  I  of  the  fly-wheel  alone, 
let  a^  be  its  mean  angular  velocity;  then  equation  2  of  Article  689 
is  equivalent  to  the  following : — 

1   _  gr  AE      _  __  mgr  AE 
"—  —       ax   }  ■*•  —  a        ^•••••••••••••••••1  !•  1 

m        all  aj 

the  second  of  which  equations  gives  the  requisite  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  fly-wheeL 

691.  scarUac  mnd  8c«ppbig— BndKca. — ^The  Starting  of  a  machine 
consists  in  setting  it  in  motion  from  a  state  of  rest,  and  bringing  it 
up  to  its  proper  mean  velocity.  This  operation  requires  ti^e  ex- 
penditure, b^des  the  energy  required  to  overcome  the  resistance  of 
the  machine,  of  an  additional  quantity  of  energy  equal  to  the  actual 
energy  of  the  machine  when  moving  with  its  mean  velocity,  as 
found  according  to  the  principles  of  Article  687. 

K,  in  order  to  stop  a  machine,  the  effort  of  the  prime  mover  is 
simply  suspended,  the  machine  will  continue  to  go  until  work  has 
been  performed  in  overcoming  its  resistances  equal  to  the  actual 
energy  due  to  its  speed  at  the  time  of  suspending  the  effort  of  the 
prime  mover. 

In  order  to  stop  the  machine  in  less  time  than  this  operation 
would  require,  the  resistance  may  be  artificially  increased  by  means 
of  a  brake,  which  may  be  a  friction-strap,  as  described  in  Article 
678,  or  a  block  pressed  against  the  rim  of  a  wheel,  or  a  grooved 
sector  pressed  against  a  wheel  grooved  as  for  frictional  gearing 
(Articles  445,  679). 

Let  Ki  be  the  ordinary  resistance  of  the  machine,  reduced  to  the 
rvhbing  surface  (Article  668),  R,  the  friction  produced  by  the  brake, 
V  the  velocity  of  the  surface  on  which  it  acts  at  the  time  when  it  is 
first  applied,  s  the  distance  through  which  rubbing  must  take  place 
in  order  to  stop  the  machine,  t  the  time  required  for  the  same 
effect,  E  the  actual  energy  of  the  machine  when  the  brake  b^ins 
to  act.     Then 

*  =  E  -  (R,  +  B,)  ; (1.) 

and  hrnmntM|h#  mean  velocity  of  rubbing  during  the  operation  of 
stopping  is  r -?•  2, 

2s 


<  =  — =  2E^v(Ri  +  Rj) (2.) 


CHAPTER  IIL 


ON    PRIHE    MOVERS. 


693.  A  PrlMti  H*T«r  IB  an  engine,  or  combination  of  moving 
pieces,  wlticli  serrea  to  tmnafet'  energy  firna  those  bodies  which 
naturally  develop  it,  to  those  by  means  of  which  it  ia  to  be 
employed,  and  to  transform  energy  &om  the  various  forms  in  which 
it  may  occur,  such  as  chemical  affinity,  heat,  or  electricity,  into  the 
form  of  mechanical  enet^,  or  energy  of  force  and  motion.  The 
mechanism  of  a  prime  mover  comprehends  all  those  parts  by  means 
of  which  it  regulates  its  own  operations. 

The  tuejvl  ioorh  of  a  prime  mover  is  the  energy  which  it  trans- 
mits to  any  machine  driven  by  it;  and  ite  e^denct/  ia  the  ratio  of 
that  naefol  work  to  the  whole  energy  received  by  it  from  a  natural 
aource  of  energy. 

The  effect  or  avaHaHe  power  of  a  prime  mover  ia  its  useful  work 
in  some  given  unit  of  lime,  such  as  a  second,  a  minute,  an  hour,  a 
day. 

693.  The  BtipdaM*  of  a  prime  mover  is  some  pece  of  apparatus 
by  which  the  rate  at  which  it  receives  energy  from  the  aource  of 
energy  can  be  varied;  such  ar  the  sluice  or  vmve  which  adjusbi  the 
size  of  the  orifice  for  supplying  water  to  a  water-wheel,  the  appara- 
tus for  varying  the  surface  exposed  to  the  wind  by  windmill-sails, 
tbe  throttle-valve  of  a  st«am  engine.  In  prime  movers,  whose 
speed  and  power  have  to  be  varied  at  will,  such  as  locomotive 
engines,  and  winding  engines  for  mines,  the  regulator  is  adjusted 
by  band.  In  other  cases  it  is  adjusted  by  a  self-acting  apparatus 
called  a  ciorcnw — usually  consistiag  of  a  pair  of  rotating  pen- 


dulums, whose  angle  of  deviation  from  their  axis  depends  upon  t) 
■  may  be  €!■■■><  according  to  the  fonns  in 


speed    (Article  60C). 


which  the  enei^  is  first  obtained.     These  a 
I.  Muscular  Strengtii. 
II.  Tbe  Motion  of  Fluids. 
III.  Heat 

rV.  Electrid^and  Magnetdxm. 
695.  naMBbr  wtnmgtk. — The  daily  tff&A  exerted  by  tihe  mnsca- 
lar  atrergth  of  a  man  or  of  &  beast  ia  the  product  of  three  quan- 
titiea;  theusefiilresistance,  the  velocity  with  wbi«.\i.^\^^t^ 
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is  overcome,  and  the  number  of  units  of  time  per  day  during  which 
work  is  continued.  It  is  known  that  for  each  individual  man  or 
animal  there  is  a  certain  set  of  values  of  those  three  quanti- 
ties which  makes  their  product  a  maximum,  and  is  therefore  the 
best  for  economy  of  power;  and  that  any  departure  from  that  set  of 
values  diminishes  the  daily  effect. 

The  following  table  of  the  effects  of  the  strength  of  men  and 
horses  employed  in  various  ways,  is  compiled  from  the  works  of 
Poncelet  and  Greneral  Morin,  and  some  other  sources : — 


Max. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 

8. 


10. 

11. 
12. 


13. 


14. 


Raising  his  own  weight  up  stair 

or  ladder 

Do.  do.  do., 

(Tread-wheel,  see  1.) 
Hauling  up  weight  with  rope, 

Lifting  wdghts  by  hand, 

Carrying  weights  up  stairs, 

Shoaling  up  earth  to  a  height 

of  5  feet  3  inches, 

Wheeling  earth  in  barrow  up 

slope  of  1  in  12,  ^  horiz.  veloc. 

0*9  ft.  per  sec.  (return,  empty), 
Pushing  or  pulling  horizontidly 

(capstan  or  oar), 

Turning  a  crank  or  winch, 

Working  pump, 

Hammering, 

HORSK. 

Cantering  and  trotting,  draw- 
ing a  light  railway  carriage 
(thoroughbred), 

Horse  drawing  cart  or  boat, 
walking  (draught  horse),..... 


B 

IbL 

V 

ft.  p.  sec. 

a,60o- 

bn.  p.  daj. 

RV 

ft.  lb. 
p.  see. 

RVT 
ftb  Ih.  PL  day. 

143 

•  •  • 

0-5 

•  •• 

8 
10 

72-6 

•  •  • 

2,088,000 
2,616,000 

40 

44 

143 

0-76 
0-55 
Old 

6 
6 
6 

80 
24-2 
18-5 

'     648,000 
522,720 
899,600 

6 

1-8 

10 

7-8 

280,800 

132 

0076 

10 

9-9 

856,400 

26-5 

C12-5 

<    180 

,20-0 

13-2 

15 

2-0 
5-0 
2-5 
14*4 
25 
? 

8 
? 
8 
(2  mins.) 
10 
8? 

5S 

62-5 

45 

288 

88 

? 

1,526,400 

1,296,000 

1,188,000 
480,000 

(min.  22|) 
■^mean30}y 
(max.  50 ) 

14} 

4 

447^ 

6,444,000 

120 

36 

8 

432 

12,441,600 

696.  A  Water  PreMwre  BafiBc  consists  essentially  of  a  working 
cylinder,  in  which  water  moves  a  piston  in  the  manner  stated  in 
Article  499,  case  2.  Let  h  be  the  virtual /cUl,  that  is,  the  excess  of 
the  dynamic  head  of  the  water  entering  the  cylinder  above  that  of 
the  water  leaving  the  cylinder;  Q  the  volume  of  water  supplied  per 
second;  ^  it«  weight  per  unit  of  volume;  1 — k  the  eflScieacy  of  the 
ensine;  tlhen 
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in  its  effect  per  second  In  well  constructed  water  pressure  en- 
gines, 1 — k  varies  from  '66  to  -8. 

697.  UTatet^iThecis  ia  C}«iieniL  —  Water  may  act  on  a  wheel 
cither  bj  its  wdgkt  and  pressure,  or  by  its  vdocUy;  tbat  is,  either 
by  its  potential,  or  by  its  actual  eriergy.     See  Article  622. 

Let  ^  Q  denote  the  weight  of  water,  in  pounds,  supplied  to  the 
wheel  in  a  second ;  h  the  difference  of  dynamic  he^,  in  feet,  of  the 
water  before  and  after  its  action  on  the  wheel ;  Vi  the  velocity  of 
the  water,  in  /eei  per  second,  just  before  it  begins  to  press  on  the 
wheel,  or  supply-vdocUy ;  v,  the  velocity  of  the  water  just  after  it 
has  cc^used  to  act  on  the  wheel,  or  discharge-velocity.  Then  the  total 
energy  of  the  water,  as  in  Article  622,  is 


e  Q  ( ^*  ^~  9^)  ^^^^  pounds  per  second; 
the  energy  of  the  water  when  discharged, 


r? 


^  Q  9^»  ^00*  pounds  per  second; 
%f  • 

the  total  power  of  the  wheel, 

eQ  (^  +  -^"9 — ^)  ^^*  pounds  per  second; (1.) 

the  maximum  theoretical  efficiency, 

('+'^*('+^)^ « 

the  quantity 

*'  =  *  +  ft (3) 

may  be  called  the  theoretical  fall  or  head.  The  available  efficiency 
of  a  water-wheel  falls  short  of  the  maYimum  theoretical  efficiency 
principally  from  the  following  causes : — 1.  The  resistance  of  the 
channel  and  orifices  by  which  the  water  is  supplied,  which  causes 
the  actual  height  from  which  the  water  must  descend  in  order  to 
acquire  the  supply- velocity  t;  to  be  greater  than  t;f-s-2  g.  The  effect 
of  such  resistiUQce  is  expressed  by  putting  for  the  actual  faU, 

H  =  A  +  (1  +  2  •/)  ^ ; (4.) 

2  *y*  being  the  co-efficient  of  resistance  of  the  channel  and  orifices  of 
supply,  determined  according  to  the  principles  of  Articles  638  to 
646.  2.  The  escape  of  part  of  the  water  before  it  has  completed 
its  action  on  the  wheel    3.  The  agitation  and  mutual  friction  of  the 
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(5.) 


I 


particles  of  water  acting  on  the  wheel ;  and,  4.  The  friction  of  the 
wheel.  The  effects  of  tike  last  three  causes  are  expressed  hy  mnlti- 
plying  the  total  power  and  the  theoretical  efficiency  of  the  wheel  by 
an  empirically  determined  fractional  oo-efficient  k;  so  that  the  efiect 
or  available  power  is  denoted  by 

(1— *)fQA.; 
and  the  available  efficiency  by 

(1— ^)Ai 
H       • 

698.  cisMM  of  UTatcf^wheela. — ^Water-wheels  may  be  classed  as 
follows: — Overshot-wheeis  and  breast-u^ieels,  trndershot-tckeels  and 
turbines. 

699.  <»Tenli«t  and  BrcMt-Wheela.  —  The  water  is  supplied  to 
this  class  of  wheels  at  or  below  the  summit,  and  acts  wholly,  or 
partly  by  its  weight,  as  it  descends  in  the  buckets.  (See  Article 
634).  Formerly  the  buckets  used  to  be  closed  at  their  inner 
sides,  but  now  they  are  made  with  openings  for  the  escape  and 
re-entrance  of  air :  an  invention  of  Mr.  Fairbaim.  A  breast- 
wheel  differs  from  an  overshot-wheel  chiefly  in  having  the  water 
poured  into  the  buckets  at  a  somewhat  lower  elevation  as  compared 
with  the  simmiit  of  the  wheel,  and  in  being  provided  with  a  casing 
or  trough,  called  a  breast,  of  the  form  of  an  arc  of  a  circle,  extend- 
ing from  the  regulating  sluice  to  the  coxomencement  of  the  tail- 
race,  and  nearly  fitting  the  periphery  of  the  wheel,  which  revolves 
within  it  The  effect  of  the  breast  is  to  prevent  the  overflow  of 
water  frx)m  the  lips  of  the  buckets  until  they  are  over  the  tail-race. 
The  usual  velocity  of  the  periphery  of  overshot  and  high  breast- 
wheels  is  frx)m  three  to  six  feet  per  second ;  and  their  available 
efficiency,  when  well  designed  and  constructed,  isfrx>m  0*7  to  0*8. 

700.  Undenh«t- Wheels  are  driven  by  the  impulse  of  water,  dis- 
charged fix)m  an  opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir  with  the 
velocity  produced  by  the  fall,  against  floats  or  boards,  as  to  which 
see  Article  649.  Every  such  wheel  has  a  certain  velocity  of 
maadmvm  efficiency,  which  does  not  in  any  case  differ  much  from 
half  the  velocity  of  the  water  striking  it.  In  undershot-wheels  of 
the  old  construction,  the  floats  are  flat  boards  in  the  direction 
of  radii  of  the  wheel;  and  the  maximum  theoretical  efficiency  is 
^.  The  available  efficiency  ia  about  0*3.  This  class  of  wheels  was 
much  improved  by  Poncelet,  who  curved  the  floats  with  a  con- 
cavity backwards,  adjusting  their  position  and  figure  so  that  the 
water  should  be  suppHed  to  them  without  shock,  and  should  drop 
from  them  into  tYie  \a2\-TWife  Vy^XxssvA  any  horizontal  velocity.  The 
i^vailable  efficiency  oi  wiO^^V^^^Sa^^^^.^'^. 
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701.  A  TarMae  is  a  horizontal  water-wheel  with  a  vertical  axia, 
receivinff  and  discharging  water  in  all  directions  round  that  axis : 
that  is,  driven  by  a  vortex ;  its  efficiency  rangee  from  -6  to  '8  (see 
Article  650V 

702.  wiBAniiu  are  driven  by  the  impulse  of  the  air  against 
oblique  surfaces  «^led  milt,  rotating  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
the  direction  of  the  wind. 

The  best  figure  and  proportions  for  windmill  sails,  as  determiaed 
experimentally  by  Smeaton,  are  given  by  the  following  formulie,  in 
which  the  v}hy>  means,  the  length  of  an  arm,  or  the  dutanoe  of  the 

tip  ofasul  from  &e  axis: — length  of  Btul,  -  whip  i — breadth  at  end 
nearest  axis,  ^  whip  : — at  tip,  =  whip  : — angles  made  by  the  surfiioe 

of  the  sail  with  the  plane  of  rotation — at  the  end  nearest  the  axis, 
18° :— at  the  tip,  7°.  The  efficiency  of  a  good  windmill  b  about  0-29. 
(See  Bmeaton  on  Windmills,  in  Tredgold's  Hydrmdie  Tracts.) 

703.  The  BMcicacr  at  Bfai  BbsIbm  is  the  sabject  of  a  peculiar 
branch  of  science,  Th^rmodynamica ;  and  an  outline  only  of  the 
principles  on  which  it  depends  can  here  be  given. 

If  the  number  of  British  Fahrenheit  unita  of  heat  produced  by 
the  combustion  of  one  pound  of  a  given  kind  of  fuel,  be  multiplied 
by  Joule's  equivalent,  772  foot  pounds,  the  result  is  the  total  heat 
of  combtutwn  of  the  fuel  in  question,  expressed  in  foot  pounds.  For 
different  kinds  of  coal,  it  Taries  from  6,000,000  to  13,000,000  foot 
pounds.  This  total  heat  is  expended,  in  any  given  engine,  in  pro- 
ducing the  following  effects,  whose  sum  is  equal  to  the  heat  so 
expended : — 

1.  The  tcasle  heat  of  the  Jwrnace,  being  from  0'15  to  0*6  of  the 
total  heat,  according  to  the  construction  of  the  furnace,  and  the 
skill  with  which  the  combustion  is  regulated 

2.  Tine  nKeasarily  Tweeted  heat  of  the  en^ine,'\>em^  =  ~  x  the  heat 

received  by  the  elastic  fluid :  l^  being  the  upper,  and  t,  the  lower 
limits  of  ahsohtte  temperature,  which  is  measured  trora  the  absolute 
zero,  493°'2  Fahrenheit  below  the  melting  point  of  ice. 

3.  The  heat  waeted  by  the  engine,  whether  by  conduction,  or  by 
non-fulfllment  of  the  conditions  of  tnaTiiniiTn  efficiency. 

4.  The  veelesa  work  of  the  erigine,  employed  in  overcoming  friction 
and  other  prejudicial  resistances. 

5.  The  vseftU  work.  The  efficiency  of  a  thermodynamic  en^ne 
is  improved  by  diminishing  as  far  as  possible  the  first  four  of  these 
efiec^  so  as  to  increase  the  fifth. 

The  efficiency  of  a  heat  engine  is  the  prodwit  ciE  A&a«R.  ^atSrat*-, 
viz. : — the  effidency  of  the  lumsLce,  \)em^  'iba  t^'wi  cS.-''1ws.*'os»*- 
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transferred  to  the  elastic  fluid  to  the  total  heat  of  oombustion; — ^the 
efficiency  of  the  fluid,  being  the  fraction  of  the  heat  received  by  it 
which  is  transformed  into  mechanical  energy ; — and  the  efficiency  of 
the  mechanism,  being  the  fraction  of  that  energy  which  is  available 
for  driving  machines.  The  maximum  efficiency  of  the  fluid  between 
given  limits  of  absolute  temperature  is  expressed  by 

•■^ <>•' 

As  to  the  mechanical  action  of  an  elastic  fluid  on  a  piston,  see 
Article  656. 

704.  Steam  EBgiiMa. — Formulse  for  the  mechanical  action  of 
steam  on  a  piston,  both  exact  and  approximate,  have  been  given  in 
Article  656,  equations  6  to  13. 

The  efficiency  of  the  steam  lies  between  the  limits  "02  and  -2  in 
extreme  cases,  and  -04  and  •!  in  ordinary  casea 

The  details  of  the  construction  and  working  of  steam  engines  can 
be  explained  in  a  special  treatise  only. 

The  duty  of  an  engine  is  the  work  performed  by  a  given  quantity 
of  ftiel,  such  as  one  pound.  The  duty  of  a  pound  of  coal  varies  in 
diffisrent  classes  of  engines  from  about  100,000  to  1,900,000  foot 
pounds.  These  are  extreme  results,  as  respects  wastefrilness  on  the 
one  hand,  and  economy  on  the  other.  In  good  ordinary  engines, 
the  duty  varies  from  200,000  to  700,000. 

705.  KlectrodTBamic  EafiiMs,  though  capable  of  higher  efficiency 
than  heat  engines,  are  not  so  economical  commercially,  on  account 
of  the  greater  cost  of  the  materials  consumed  in  them.  Theii*  theo- 
retical efficiency,  according  to  a  law  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Joule,  is 
given  by  the  formula 

^■^ <'■> 

where  y,  is  the  strength  which  the  electric  current  would  have  if 
the  machine  performed  no  mechanical  work,  and  72  ^  ^^  actual 
strength  of  the  current. 

This  law,  and  the  law  of  the  maximum  efficiency  of  heat  engines, 
are  particular  cases  of  a  general  law  which  regulates  all  transforma- 
tions of  energy,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  Science  of  Energetics.* 

*  Edmburgh  Philosophical  Joumid,  July,  1866;  Proceedings  cf  the  Pkilo§ophical        . 
Societjf  of  Glasgow^  lSb3'6,  I 
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Table  of  the  Resistance  op  Materials  to  Stretching  and 

Tearing  by  a  Direct  Pull,  in  pounds  avoirdupoia  per  aqua/re 

inch, 

rr      -.  Modulus  of 

Tenacity,  Elasticity 

Materials.                             or  I^istance  to  ^^  Reristana  to 

Tearmg.  Stretching. 

Stones,  Natural  and  Artificial  : 

Brick      ) 

Cement,  / ^«°  ^  3oo 

Glass, 9)40o  8,000,000 

Slate, i,     9'f°    ,   13,000,000 

0        '  (to  12,800    to  16,000,000 

Mortar,  ordinary, 50 

Metals: 

Brass,  cast, ;  18,000  9,170,000 

„      wire, 49,000  14,230,000 

Bronze  or  Gun  Metal  (Copper  8, )  ^ 

Tin  i), ....r.tV.....  j  36,000  9,900,000 

Copper,  cast, 19,000 

„       sheet, 30,000 

„       bolts, 36,000 

„       wire, 60,000         17,000,000 

Iron,  cast,  various  qualities, \  j.  4,     ^'      '  ^^ 

^        '  ^  '  I  to  29,000     to  22,900,000 

„         average, 16,500         17,000,000 

Iron,  wrought,  plates, 51,000 

„       joints,  double  rivetted,  35,7  00 

„  „       single  rivetted,  28,600 

„       bars  and  bolts, |  ^  ^ °'°^^  |      29,000,000 

„        hoop,  best-best, 64,000 

f        70,000 ) 

„        wire, <  .      '  '        >      25,300,000 

»  '  (to  100,000  J        *''*'     * 

„        wire-ropes, 90,000         15,000,000 

Lead,  sheet, 3,300  720,000 

Steel  bars  I        100,000         29,000,000 

' I  to  130,000  to  42,000,000 

Steel  plates,  average, 80,000 

Tin,  cast, 4,600 

Zinc, 7,000  to  8,000 
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Tenadty, 

Matbbials.  or  Beastanoe  to 

Teazing. 

TlMBEB  AND  OTHER  ORGANIC  FiBRE: 

Acada,  false.  See  "  Locust" 

Ash  {Fraadnua  excdsiar), 17,000 

Bsjahoo  (Bambiisa  ctrundiiiacea),  6^300 

Beech  {Fagus  sylvaUca), 11,500 

^irch  {BehUa  (dba), 15,000 

Box  {Btucus  sempervi/renaSy 20,000 

Cedar  of  Lebanon((7ftfn^2i&ant^,  11,400 

Chestnut  {CaOan^  Veaca), |  ^  J  J^  } 

'Elni{Ulmu8  campestria),,, < 

{T  2  OQQ 
to  1    ' 

„    Sprace  {Abies  excdaa), ^^^^^  | 

„    Larch  (Zorw:  ^wropaa),.....  |toio|^o 

Hoxen  Yam, ....about  25,000 

HsLzel  (Caryltts  Avellana\ 18,000 

Hempen  Hopes, from  12,000  to  16,000 

Hide,  Ox,  undressed, 6,360 

Hornbeam  {Carpinus  Betultu), . . .  20,000 

Lancewood  (GtuiUeria  virgcUa),,,,  23,400 

Leather,  Ox, 4,200 

Lignum- Vit89  {Gucdacum  officir  )  g 

ncd^, J  ' 

Locust  {Rchinia  Psstulo-Acada),  16,000 

Mahogany  (iStoieterwa  if aAo^owt),  <  .    21*800  1 

Maple  (Acer  ccrnipes^ris), 10,600 

Oak,  European  (Quercus  sessUi-  (      10,000 

jfyrasJidQiteriMspedunculcUa),  ( to  19,800 

„     American    Red     {Qitercus ) 

rubra), /  ^^'^^^ 

Silk  Fibre, 52,000 

8jcamoTe{AoerP8eiulo-FlaUmii8\  13,000 

Teak,  Indian  {Tect<ma  grcmdis),  15,000 

„      African,  (?) 21,000 

Whalebone, 7,700 

LVew  (T<Mcu8  boycccrtfl^ 8,000 


Modnlosof 

Elasticitj, 

or  Reastance  to 

Stzetching. 


1,600,000 

i,35o>ooo 
1,645,000 

486,000 

1,140,000 

700,000 

to  1,340,000 

1,460,000 

to  1,900,000 

1,400,000 

to  1,800,000 

900,000 

to  1,360,000 


24,300 


i>255,ooo 


1,200,000 
to  1,750,000 

2,150,000 

1,300,000 
1,040,000 
2,400,000 
2,300,000 
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11. 

Table  of  the  Resistance  of  Materials  to  Sheabing  and 
Distortion^  in  pounds  cwoirdupoia  per  sqiuji/re  inch, 

„    .  .  Transverse 

Besistaiice  Elastidtr, 

Matkkiaia  to  ^^  Besistanae  to 

Metals:  Sheanng.  Distortion. 

Brass,  wire-drawn, 5>33o>ooo 

Copper, 6,200,000 

Iron,  cast, 27,700         2,850,000 

,  .  -  f      8,500,000 

„      wrougnt, •> 50,000  <.       '*'     ' 

»  *^o  "'  '^  ^  '        (to  10,000,000 

Timber  * 

Fir":  Red  Pine, 5ooto     800     f      ^1'°^ 

'  *^  (to  116,000 

„     Spruce, 600  

„     liirch, 970  to  1,700  

Oak, 2,300  82,000 

Ash  and  Elm, 1,400  76»oco 


IIL 
Table  of  the  Resistance  of  Materiai^  to  Crushing  bt  a 
.  .^    Direct  Thrust,  in  pqv/nda  cuimrdvpoia  per  squa/re  iaich. 

Resistance 
Matebiaub.  to 

Crashing. 

Stones,  Natural  and  Artificial: 

Brick,  weak  red, 550  to       800 

„      strong  red, 1,100 

»      fire> 1,700 

Chalk, 330 

Granite, 5,5oo  to  11,000 

Limestone,  marble, 5i5oo 

„          granular, 4,000  to  4,500 

Sandstone,  strong, 5)5oo 

„         ordinary, 3,300  to  4,400 

„         weak, 2,200 

Rubble  masonry,  about  four-tenths  of  cut  stone. 

Metaijs: 

Brass,  cast, 10,300 

Iron,  cast,  various  qualities, * 82,000  to  145,000 

^      „     average, 112,000 

„    wrought, , about  36,000  to    <o.2:^jcy^ 
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Matkriau.  to 

Cruahiiig. 

TncBERy*  Dijy  crashed  along  the  grain: 

Ash, 9,000 

Beech, 9>36o 

Birch, 6,400 

Blue-Gum  {Eucalypius  GMmIus% 8,800 

Box, 10,300 

BoUet-tree  {Ackroi  Sideroxiflon), 14,000 

Gabacalli, 9>90o 

Cedar  of  Lebanon, 5,860 

Ebony,  West  Indian  {Brya  Ebenus)^ 1 9,000 

Ebott, 10,300 

Rr:  Bed  Pine, 5,375  to  6,200 

„     AmericanYellowPine(Pfm»variaMi9),  5^400 

„     Larch, 5,570 

Hornbeam, 79300 

Lignum- Yitie, 9^900 

Mahogany, 8,200 

Mora  (JTora  eaaxUa)^ 9«90o 

Oak,  British, 10,000 

„     Dantadc, 7,7oo 

„     American  Bed, 6,000 

Teak,  Indian, 12,000 

Water-Gum  (TWstoma  iMn/o/ia), 11,000 


IV. 

Table  of  the  Besistaxcs  of  Materials  to  Breakiko  Across, 

in  pounds  avoirdupois  per  square  inch, 

BnisUnoe  to  Breaking, 
Uatkrials.  or 

M  odnlns  of  Baptuicf 

Sionbb: 

Sandstone, 1,100  to  2,360 

Slate,  5,000 

*  The  ressUnces  stated  are  fer  dry  timber.    Green  timber  b  mach  weaker,  hanrg 
sometimes  onlr  half  the  stren^  of  dry  timber  against  cmshnag. 
f  The  Toodmos  of  rupture  is  ei^een  times  the  load  which  is  reonired  to  hreak  a  bar 
'neb  mix^i  savVXUd  ifc  two  points  one  foot  apart,  and  loadBd  in  the  middla 
^  te  points  ^  sa^^QK^ 
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B«d>laDC«  to  bnaUng 
Uodalo)  gf  Rnptim. 

Iron,  cast,  open-work  beams,  aTeiage, 17,000 

„       „     Bolid  reotangnlar  ban,  var.  qnaJities,  33,000  to  43,500 

„       „  „  „  average, 40,000 

„     vronght,  plate  beams, 43,000 


Aah, la^ooo  to  14,000 

Beech, 9,000  to  ia,ooo 

Birdi, 11,700 

Blue-Gum, 16,000  to  ao,ooo 

Bullet-tree, 15,900  to  33,000 

Cabacalli, 15,000  to  16,000 

Cedar  of  Lebanon, 7,400 

Chegtnut, 10,660 

Cowrie  {Dammara  mt^ratit), 11,000 

Ebony,  West  TtiHjjlti, 37,000 

Elm, 6,000  to    9,700 

Fir:  Red  Pine, 7,100  to    9,540 

„     Spruce, 9,900  to  13,300 

„     I^rch, ^ 5,000  to  10,000 

Greenheart  {Nedandra  RodiaC), 16,500  to  37,500 

lancewood, '^liZ&o 

Lignum-Vito, i3,ooo 

Locust, ii,3oo 

Mahoganj,  Honduras, 11,500 

„         Spanish, 7,600 

Mera, 93,000 

Oak,  British  and  Bna^an, 10,000  to  13,600 

„    Dantzic, 8,700 

„     American  Bed, 10,600 

Boon, >3.3oo 

Saul, 16,300  to  20,70a 

Sycamore, 9,600 

Teak,  Indian, i3,ooo  to  19,000 

„     Airican, i4,9So 

Tonka  {DijOeryx  odorat^ 33,000 

Water-Gum, 17,460 

Willow  {Salic,  various  qiecies), 6,600 


J  4    -i--    a  -^i  -M  k    ' 


I 
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VI. 
Table  of  Specific  Gbayities  of  Matkbials. 

Weight  of  a  cabio 
Gases,  at  32°  Fahr.^  and  under  the  pressure  of  one       foot  in 
atmosphere,  of  2116*4  lb.  on  the  square  foot:         ^^*  »voirdupoii. 

Air, 0-080728 

Carbonic  Acid,  0-12344 

Hydrogen, 0-005592 

Oxygen, 0089256 

Nitrogen, 0078596 

Steam  (ideal), 0*05022 

-ffither  vapour  (id^), 0-2093 

Bisulphuret-of-carbon  vapour  (ideal), 0*2137 

defiant  gas, 0-0795 

Weight  of  a  cabio  Spedfic 

foot  in  gravity, 

lb.  avoirdupois.         pare  water  sa  1« 

Liquids  at  32^  Fahr.  (except  Water, 
which  is  taken  at  39^*4  Fahr.): 

Water,  pure,  at  39**-4, 62  -425  i  'ooo 

„       sea^  ordinary, 64-05  1*026 

Alcohol,  pure, 49*38  079^ 

„        proof  spirit, 57'i8  0-916 

-^ther, 4470  0-716 

Mercury, 848-75  13*59^ 

Naphtha, 5294  0-848 

Oil,  linseed, 5868  0-940 

„    olive, 57-12  0-915 

„    whale, 57*62  0*923 

„    of  turpentine, 54*3i  0*870 

Petroleum, 54-81  0-878 

■  _ 

Solid  Mineral  Sxtbstances,  non-metallic: 

Basalt, 187*3  3'^^ 

Brick, 135  to  135  2  to  2*167 

Brickwork, 112  1*8 

Chalk, 117  to  174  1-87  to  2-78 

Clay, 120  1-92 

Cold,  anthracite, 100  1*602 

„     bituminous, 77-4  to  89*9  1*24101*44 

Coke,..i.^..M 62*43  ^  103*6  1*00  to  1*66 

Felspar, ^, :m""  162*3  ^'^ 

Flinty m. tL...  164*3  263 
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Weight  of  a  cubic 

foot  in 
2b.  a\oirdupois.  pun 

Solid  Mineral  Substiaxces — continued. 

Glass,  crown,  average, 156 

>,      flint,         „         187 

„      green,       „         169 

„      plate,       „         169 

Granite, 164  to  172         «• 

Gypsum, i43'6 

Limestone  (including  marble),..  169  to  175 

„         magnesian, 178 

Marl, 100  to  119 

Masonry, 116  to  144           i 

Mortar, 109 

Mud, 102 

Quartz, 165 

Sand  ^damp), 118 

„     (dry), 88-6 

Sandstone,  average, 144 

„         various  kinds, 130  to  157        a^ 

Shale, 162 

Slate, 175  to  181 

Trap, 170 

METAifl,  solid: 

Brass,  cast^ 487  to  524*4 

ff     ^"^ire, 533 

Bronze, 524 

Copper,  cast, 537 

»       ^eet, 549 

„       hammered, 556 

Gold, ii86toi224 

Iron,  cast,  vaiiouB, 434  to  456          I 

„        average,. 444 

Iron,  wrought,  various, 474  to  487% 

„                average, 480  >i 

Lead, 712 

Platinum, 1311  to  1373 

Silver, 655 

Steel, 487  to  493 

Tin, 456  to  468 

Zinc, ^...  424tOj||9^     . 

•^;-    :^#. 


Wright  of  a  cntna  SpttdBe 

__          _  foot  in  gnwity, 

xnUEB  r  lb.  aTinrdapais.  yon  water  =  L 

■Aai. 47  «?53 

Bamboo, ag  0-4 

Beech, 43  0-69 

Birch, 44-4  0-711 

Blue-Qum, 52*5  0-843 

Box, 60  o-g6 

Bullet-tree, 65-3  1046 

CabHcalli, 56-a  09 

Cedar  of  Lebanon, 30-4  0-486 

Chestnut, 33-4  0-535 

Cowrie, 36-2  0-579 

Ebou^,  West  Indian, 74-5  i'i93 

Elm, 34  0-544 

Fir:  Bed  Pine, 30  to  44  0-48  to  07 

„     Spruce, 3oto44  0-48100-7 

„      American  Yellov  Fine,...  99  0-46 

,    „      lAtch, 3' to  35  0-5100-56 

*  Oreenheart, 635  looi 

Hawthorn, 57  0-91 

Hazel, 54  ,         0-S6 

Holly, 47  0-76 

Hombeaai, 47  0-76 

lAburuum, 57  0-93 

Lancewood, 43  to  63       0*675  to  i-oi 

Iiarch.     See  "  Fir." 

Ligniun-Vitte, 41  to  83  0-65  to  1-33 

Locust, 44  0-71 

Mahogany,  Honduras, 35  0-56 

„          Spanish, 53  0-85 

Maple, 49  0-79 

Moia, 57  0-93 

Oak,  Eiu-opean, 43  to  6a  0-69  to  0-99 

„     American  Bed, 54  0*87 

Poon, 36  0-58 

Saul, 60  0-96 

^'^^ore, 37  059 

Teak,  Indian 41  1055  066  too-88 

„       African,  61  098 

Tonka, 6a  to  66  0-99  to  i-o6 

Watei^Guni, 635  i-ooi 

Willow,.......*. zg  o'4 

Yew. ■#tf"" 50  .0-9 

'  The  Tu;iMc  lat\trj  cow  is  inppoMd  to  bs  drf. 
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VIL 

Dimensions  and  Stabiutt  of  the  Outer  Shell  op  the 
Great  Chihney  of  St.  Kollox. 


Divisioiifl  of 
Chimney. 


V. 
IV. 

III. 

IL 
I. 

Foandation. 

I. 
II. 

ni. 


i 


{ 
( 
{ 


Heights  above 
Ground. 

Feet 
435i 

35oi 

2Ioi 

"4i 
54i 


Depth  below 
Ground. 

Feet 
O 

8 

14 
20 


External 
Diameters. 

Feet  Inchea 
13       6 


16 
35 


9 

o 

6 


40      o 

External 
Diameter. 

Feet 

50 

50 
50 


} 


Tbidmi 


Feet  Inchea 


}  ■_ 
}  ■_ 

}  ■_ ■ 


;  "_ 


2 

6 

104 

3 

74 


Greatest  prea- 

sure  of  Wind 

oonaiatentwith 

Secoritj. 

lb.  per  square  foot 


77 

55' 

57 

63 


71 


TUdcneaaas. 


CoDcret6. 


5 

4 

25 


o 
8 


Bricic 

Feet 

3 
3 

13 

O 


Total  height  from  base  of  foundation  to  top  of  chimney,  455^  feet 

*  Joint  of  least  sUbility. 
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ABimmrrs,  stability  of,  22C. 

of  arches,  261. 

open  and  hollow,  268  (see  also  82). 

strength  of,  268. 
Acoeleratmg  effect  of  gravity,  485. 

impolse,  483. 

force,  490. 
Acceleration,  886. 
Air,  apparent  weight  of  bodies  in,  123. 

expansion  of,  123. 

velocity  of  soond  in,  663. 

wdght  of;  123. 

(see  Gas). 
Angle  of  repose,  210. 

ofUlition,  391. 

of  rapture,  204,  259. 

of  torsion,  356. 
Angnlar  impulse,  606. 

rooroentam,  505,  529. 

velocity,  39 L 
Arch,  abutments  of;  261. 

angle,  joint,  and  point  of  ruptnre  0^269. 

drcular  Unear,  183,  201. 

clustered,  263. 

distorted,  202. 

distorted  elliptic  linear,  186. 

elliptic  linear,  184. 

geostatic  approximate,  209. 

geostatic  (to  sustain  earth),  196. 

groined  (see  Vaults). 

hydrostatic  approximate,  207. 

hydrostatic  (to  sustain  fluid  pressure), 
190,  353. 

iron-ribbed,  376. 

line  of  pressures  in,  257. 

linear,  for  normal  pressure,  189. 

linear,  or  equilibrated  rib,  162, 175, 182. 

of  masonrv  or  brick-work,  stability  of, 
226,  256. 

piers  of,  263. 

pointed,  203. 

skew,  261. 

stereosUtic  (with  rigid  load),  198. 

strength  of;  268. 

total  thrust  of,  203,  260. 


Areas,  measurement  o^  68. 

conservation  of  (see  Conservation). 
Atmospheric  pressure,  69. 
Axes  of  inerda,  524. 

of  elasticity,  278. 

of  stress,  93,  98. 
Axis  of  rotation,  390. 

fixed,  545. 
*  instantaneous,  397. 

of  angular  momentum,  505,  529. 
Axle,  strength  of,  858. 

firiction  (^  614. 

resilience  of;  867. 

torsion  of;  366. 

with  crank,  strength  of,  358. 

Balahcb,  15. 

of  any  system  of  forces,  41. 

of  couples,  21. 

of  floating  bodies,  120. 

of  fluids,  116. 

of  (broes  in  one  line,  19. 

of  inclined  forces,  85. 

of  parallel  forces,  21,  25. 

of  stress  and  weight,  112. 

of  structures,  129. 
Balanced  forces,  motion  under,  470. 
Ballistic  pendulum,  548. 
Bands  in  mechanism,  454. 

fnction  of;  617. 
Bars,  strength  of  iron  and  steel,  877 
Beam,  133. 

allowance  fbr  weight  of,  346. 

cast  iron,  818. 

deflection  under  any  load,  828. 

direct  vertical  stress  in,  342. 

expansion  and  contraction  of,  348. 

fixed  at  both  ends,  832. 

limiting  length  o^  847. 

lines  of  principal  stress  in,  341. 

of  uniform  strength,  320. 

originally  curved,  348. 

partially  loaded,  344. 

proof  deflection  of,  822. 

proportion  of  depth  to  span  of,  32 7« 
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Beun,  rasOknoe  oi;  880. 

■bearing  stress  in,  888,  842. 

sloping,  848. 

strength  of;  807,  815,  634. 

(see  also  Girder). 
Belts,  strength  of,  288  (see  also  Bands). 
Bending,  resistance  to,  807. 

moment  of,  807. 

(see  also  Beam). 
Bevel-wheels,  428,  448. 
Blocks,  subility  of  a  series  of;  280. 

and  tackle,  462. 
Bodies,  13. 
BoUert,   strength   oi;    289,    296,  299, 

806. 
Boiling  pobt,  606. 
Bracing  of  frames,  142. 
Brake,  624. 
Breaking  across,  resistanoe  to,  807  (see 

also  Beam). 
Brickwork  (see  Uaaonry). 
Bridge  (see  Arch,  Beam,  Girder). 

snspensioa  (see  Sniqpeoiloii  Bridge). 
BooyanQT,  121. 
Buttresses,  228,  285. 

Cablks,  strength  of,  288. 

Cats,  449. 

Catenary,  177. 

Cella,  strength  of,  864. 

Gentre\of  buoyancv,  121. 

of  gravity,  49,  iSO. 

of  mass,  482. 

of  oscillation  or  percnaaioo,  520,  54i. 

of  parallel  forces,  81. 

of  pressure,  71,  76, 125. 

of  resistance,  181. 
(^trifugal  force,  491,  546  (see  also  De- 
viating Force). 

couple,  537. 

pump,  597. 
Chains,  equilihrinm  of,  162  (see  also  Sus- 
pension Bridge). 
Channel,  flow  in,  411. 
Chimneys,  stability  of,  228,  240,  640. 
Cinematics,  15. 

principles  of,  379. 
Click,  462. 

Collapsing,  resistance  to,  806. 
Collar,  friction  o^  616. 
Collision,  508. 

Columns,  strength  of  (see  Pillars). 
Comparative  motion,  884,  889. 
Components,  19,  881. 


Composidon  of  couples,  forces,  motions,  ice. 

(see  Resultant). 
Compressibility  of  liquids,  271. 
Compression,  resistanoe  to,  302. 
Cones,  speed,  457. 

Connected  bodies,  motions  oi;  420,  421. 
Connecting  rods,  strength  of,  363. 
Conservatkm  of  eneigy,  478,  501. 

of  angular  momentum,  or  of  areas,  506. 

of  momentum,  505. 
Continuity,  equations  oi;  in  liquids,  411, 
413. 

equations  of,  in  gases,  417. 
Contracted  vein,  572.  ^ 

Contraction,  co-efficient  of,  572. 
Cord,  equilibrium  of,  162. 

motion  o^  408. 
Counterforts,  255. 
Couples,  deviating,  535. 

centrifiigal,  537. 

energy  and  work  of,  537. 

polygon  of,  25. 

statical,  theory  U,  21. 

with  inclined  axes,  24.  i^ 

with  parallel  axes,  21. 
Coupling,  Oldham's,  458. 

friction,  618. 

Hooka's,  461. 

of  panUlel  azka,  459. 
Chrank  and  azla,  strength  o^  858. 

motion  U,  458. 
Cross-breaking,  resbtanoe  to  (see  Beam)L 
Gmshhig,  dirwt  resistance  to^  802,  table, 
638. 

by  bending^  resistaDoe  to,  860. 
Current,  412. 

{nvssure  o^  on  a  solid  body,  598. 

nKfiating,  412,  674. 
Cydoid,  898. 
^Ifaiders,  strength  o^  289,  294. 

Dams,  sUbilityof;  248. 
Day,  sidereal,  880,  881. 

mean  solar,  882. 
Deflection  (see  Beam). 
Deviatmg  foi;oe,  491, 492,  545. 

couple,  535. 
Deviation  (of  motion),  uniform,  387. 

moment  of;  528. 

varying,  888. 
Direction,  fixed  and  nearly  fixed,  879. 
Distributed  ftiroes,  48. 
Dome,  stability  of;  265. 
Drums,  in  mechanism,  454. 
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Dynamics,  15. 

general  equations  ot^  484. 

principles  ol^  476. 
Dvnamometer,  478. 

Earth,  friction  of,  211. 
foundations,  219. 
fressure  of;   218  (see  also  Retaining 

Walla). 
sUbility  ot;  212. 
table  of  examples,  221. 
Eccentric,  motion  o^  460. 
Eddy  (see  Vortex). 
Effect  of  a  machine,  610. 
Effort,  476. 
Effldencj,  609,  610. 
Elastic  carve,  849. 
ElasUdty,  theory  of,  270,  276. 
co-efficients  of,  277. 
modulos  of,  279,  631. 
potential  energy  o^  277. 
Electro-dynamic  engine,  efficiency  of^  680. 
Energy,  477. 
actual,  499,  607. 
actual,  of  a  rotating  body,  532. 
components  ot,  480,  499. 
conservation  of^  in  varied  motion,  601, 

508. 
conservation  of,  motion  being  ouiibrm, 

478 
initial,  608. 
of  couples,  587. 
potential,  477. 
total,  603. 

transformation  of^  499. 
Epicycloid,  401. 
Epicydoidal  teeth  (see  Teeth> 
Epitrochoid,  401. 
Equilibrated  Arch  (see  Arch). 
Equilibrium  (see  Balance), 
stable  and  unstable,  128. 
Expansion  of  air,  128,  606. 
of  metals,  stones,  bride,  glass,  timber, 

349. 
of  steam,  606. 
of  water,  126. 
Extrados,  173. 

Faluno  body  (see  Gravity). 

Fan,  598. 

Fixed  direction,  379 

point,  14,  381. 
Flexure,  moment  of,  311. 

resistance  of,  312. 


Floating  bodies,  120,  600. 
Flow  of  liquid,  410. 
of  gas,  417. 
(see  Liquid,  Gas). 
Flues,  strength  o^  366. 
Fluid,  100. 

dastidty  of;  285. 

equilibrium  of;  117. 

impulse  of,  on  a  solid  surface,  591. 

motion  of,  410. 

pressure  of;  99. 

(see  Liquid,  Gas). 
Fly-wheel,  628. 
Foot-pound,  477. 
Force,  16,  17. 

absolute  unit  of;  486. 

centrifugal  (see  Deviating  Force). 

deviating  (see  Deviating  Foroe)i 

distributed,  48. 

redprocattng,  508. 

representation  of,  19. 

unbalanced,  measures  oi^  502. 
Forces,  action  o^  on  a  svstem  of  bodiflB, 
610. 

paralldogram  oi;  86. 

paralldopiped  of,  87. 

polygon  of,  86. 

residual,  498,  611. 

resolution  of,  87. 
Foundations,  earth,  219,  256. 
Fracture,  272. 
Frames,  bracing  o^  142. 

equilibrium  and  stability  of;  132. 

of  two  bars,  136. 

polygonal,  139. 

resistanoe  of,  at  a  section,  160 

triangular,  187. 
Friction,  209. 

coupling,  618. 

heat  of;  620. 

internal,  877. 

moment  of,  614. 

of  gas,  690. 

ofUquid,684. 

of  machines,  612. 

of  solid  bo^  law  of,  209. 

strap,  618. 

Ubles  of,  211,  618. 
Frictional  sUbility,  209. 

gearing,  618. 

^A8,  13. 

action  o^  on  a  piston,  604. 
dynamic  head  in,  579. 
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Gas,  equAtioD  of  oootiniiity  io,  581. 

flow  of^  from  an  orifice,  581. 

flow  o^  with  friction,  590. 

motion  of,  417. 

motion  o^  without  friction,  579. 
Girder,  bowstring,  869. 

oellnlar,  367. 

compoond,  866. 

half-lattice,  153,  369. 

lattice,  160,  369. 

plate,  866. 

ttifilBiiing,  fyr  snspendon  bridges,  870. 

tubular,  866,  867. 

Warren^a,  158,  869. 
Governor  (see  Pendulum,  revolying). 

also  625. 
Grayitj,  acoelentfaig  efiiMt  ot,  485. 

centre  of,  49,  180. 

motion  under,  485,  486. 

specific  49,  124. 

specific,  table  of;  637. 
Grease,  613. 
Groined  vaults,  262. 
Gyration,  542. 

radius  o^  515. 

Uble  of  radii  of;  518. 

Head,  dynamic,  of  liquid,  568. 

djnamie)«f  gas,  579. 

equal,  surfaces  ii,  578. 
Heat  of  friction,  620. 

engine,  effidency  of;  629. 

of  steam,  607. 

specific,  of  gases  at  ooostant  prevurei 
580. 
Hdght  due  to  Velocity,  487. 
Horsfr-power,  efllsctive,  610. 
Hone,  worlc  of,  626. 
Hydraulic  hoist,  465. 

mean  depth,  587. 

press,  464. 
Hydraulics  (see  Hydrodynamics). 
Hydrodynamics,  566. 
Hydiostatic^arch,  190,  353. 
Hydrostatics,  principles  oi;  100, 112, 117. 

Imubbskd  body,  122. 

plane,  125. 
Impact  (see  Collision). 

and  pressure,  564. 
Impulse,  488. 

and  momentum,  law  of,  484. 

angular,  606. 

between  solids  and  fluids,  591. 


Indicator,  478. 
Inertia,  or  mass,  482. 

eUipaoid  of,  526,  532. 

moment  of  (see  Moment). 

reduced,  621. 
Inude  gearing,  441. 
Integrals,  approximate  computat 
Intensity  of  distributed  force,  48 

of  pressure,  69. 

of  stress,  68. 
Internal  equilibrium  of  stress  aa 

112. 
Internal  stress  (see  Stress). 
Intrados,  178. 
Isochronous  vibration,  553. 

Jbt,  impulse  oi;  591. 
Joints  of  a  structure,  129,  13L 
of  masonry,  211. 

Kktb,  friction  oi;  226. 

Latssal  force,  476. 

Leather,  strength  of,  288. 

Length,  measure  o^  13,  14. 

Levw,  26. 

Line,  18. 

Link  motion,  468 

LinkwQik  in  machanism,  458. 

Liquid,  18. 
dynamk  head  of;  568. 
equSfflKiam  o^  118. 
flow  of;  fkom  an  orifice,  570. 
flow  of;  in  a  pipe  (see  Pipe)L 
flow  of;  in  a  stream  (see  Stni 
free  snrfitfe  of;  570. 
motion  of;  410. 
motion  o^  in  plane  layers,  69 
motion  of;  with  friction,  584i' 
surfiue  of  equal  pressure  in,  I 
without  friction,  motion  o^  M 

Maghdub,  15. 

actual  eneigy  of,  621. 

pieces  of,  422. 

reduced  inertia  oi;  621. 

theory  of;  609. 

varied  motion  o^  621. 

work  of;  with  uniform  or  pA 
tion,  610. 
Man,  work  of;  625. 
Masonry  and  brickworic,  bond 
friction  of,  211,  222. 

stability  of,  280. 
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Haas,  482,  484.  485. 

centre  <:^f  482. 
Hatter,  13. 

HeasoTCs,  comparative  table  of  British 
.  and  French,  636. 

of  length,  13,  14. 

of  stress,  69. 
,  of  time,  381. 

of  velocity,  382. 

of  weight,  18. 
Mechanics,  13. 

applied,  13. 
Mechanism,  theory  o(^  421. 

aggregate  combinations  in,  425,  466. 

elementary  combinations  in,  428,  426. 

principle  of  connection  in,  424. 
Mercury,  weight  of,  69. 
Modolos  of  elasticity,  279,  681. 

of  rupture,  316,  684. 
Moment,  bending,  307. 

of  a  couple,  22. 

of  deviation,  528. 

of  flexure,  311. 

of  friction,  614. 

of  inertia,  514. 

of  inertia  of  a  surfifuse,  77. 

of  inertia,  table  of,  518. 

of8tobility,233. 

of  stress,  73. 

of  torsion,  353. 

sutical  (see  Moment  of  a  Couple),  also 
27,  29. 
Momentum,  482. 

and  impulse,  law  of,  484. 

angular  (see  Angular  Momentum). 

conservation  of,  505. 

of  a  rotating  body,  529. 
Motion,  14. 

comparative,  384,  889. 

component  and  resultant,  881,  383. 

deviated  (see  Deviation). 

first  law  of,  476. 

of  a  system  of  bodies,  505. 

of  fluids,  dynamics  of  (see  Hydrody- 
namics. 

of  gases  (see  Gas). 

of  liquids   (see  Hydrodynamics    and 
Uquid). 

of  points,  879. 

of  points,  varied,  385. 

of  pliable  bodies  and  fluids,  408. 

of  pliable  bodies,  dynamics  of,  552. 

ofrigid  bodies,  890. 

second  law  of,  484. 


I  Motion,  uniform,  dynamical  prindpleB  U^ 
476. 
varied,  dynamical  principles  ot,  482. 
Muscular  strength,  work  o^  625. 

Notch,  flow  through,  573. 

Oil,  613. 

Orifice,  flow  through,  571. 

Oscillation,  416. 

angular  (see  Gyration). 

centre  of  (see  Centre). 

elliptical,  495. 

straight,  494. 

Parabola,  formults  relating  to,  165. 
Parallel  Forces,  25. 

motion,  469. 

projection  (see  Projection,  Parallel). 
Pendulum,  ballistic,  548. 

compound  oscillating,  546. 

compound  revolving^  647. 

cydoidal,  497. 

rotating,  547. 

simple  oscillating,  496. 

simple  revolving,  492. 
Percussion,  centre  of  (see  Centre). 
Periodical  motion  of  machines,  610. 
Pieces  of  a  structure,  129. 
Piers,  sUbility  ot;  228. 

of  arches,  268. 

open  and  hollow,  263. 
PUe  driving,  564. 
Pillars,  str^ogth  of  short,  802. 

strength  of  long,  360. 
Pinion  (see  Wheel). 
Pinnacle  on  a  buttress,  239. 
Pipes,  friction  in,  588. 

flow  in,  411,  588. 

resbtance  caused  by  sodden  enlarge- 
ment in,  589. 

resistance  of  curves  and  knees  in,  589. 

resistance  of  mouthpieces  of,  589. 

strength  ot;  289. 
Piston,  413,  419. 

action  of  a  fluid  upon,  604. 
Piston  rods,  strength  o^  363. 
Pivot,  friction  oi;  616. 
Plasticity,  272. 

Plate-iron  girders  (see  Beam,  Girder). 
Plates,  strength  of  iron  and  steel,  377. 
PliabUity,  273. 

co-eiBcicnts  of,  277. 
Point,  13. 
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Pobit,  fixed,  14,  881. 

modoiu  it,  879. 

phygioal,  18. 
Posts,  timber,  strength  of,  865. 
Pound,  standard,  18. 
Power,  610. 
Pren,  Hydraolic,  464. 

strength  at,  290. 
Pressurs,  20,  69. 

in  a  sIo|>ing  solid  mass,  126. 

internal  (see  Stress). 

of  earth  (see  Barth> 

of  fluids  (see  Floid). 
Prime  moyera,  625. 
Prelection,  parallel,  45,  61,  127. 
Proof  strength,  278,  274. 
Poll  (see  Tension). 
Pallets  and  bdts,  454. 

and  oords,  462. 

speed,  457. 
Pnrop,  centrifogal,  597. 
Pamp  rods,  strength  oi;  297. 

Rack,  motion  of;  427. 
Rsilwajs,  resistance  on,  620. 
Reciprocating  force,  508. 
Reduced  ineitia,  621. 
Reduction  of  forces  and  couples  in  ma- 
chines to  the  driving  pobt,  612. 
Regulator  of  a  prime  mover,  625. 
Repose^  angle  of  (see  Angle). 
Reservoir  walls,  sUbOifty  of;  248. 
Resilienoe,  278. 

of  axle,  857. 

of  beam,  330. 

of  tie-bar,  287. 
Resistance,  476. 

centre  oi;  181. 

line  of;  181. 

of  carriages  on  roads,  619. 

of  fluids,  598 

of  machines,  610  (see  Friction). 

of  materials  (see  Strength). 

of  railway  trains  and  engines,  620. 

of  rolling,  619. 
Resolution  of  forces,  37. 

of  internal  stress,  82. 
Rest,  14. 
Resultant,  18. 

momentum,  482. 

of  any  system  of  forces,  41. 

of  couples,  28,  24. 

of  inclined  forces,  8^ 

of  motions,  881. 


Resultant  of  p.i7allel  forces,  26,  28,  30. 

of  stress,  70. 

of  weight,  49. 
Retaining  walls,  227. 
Rev^tements  (see  Retaining  Walls). 
Rib  (see  Arch,  Linear). 
Rigid  body,  motion  o^  390,  894,  618, 
(see  RoUtion> 

action  of  a  single  ibroe  on,  543. 
Rigidity  or  stiflhess,  271. 

of  a  truss,  144. 

supposition  of  perfect,  18. 
Rivets,  strength  o^  299. 
Rivetted  joints,  strength  of;  289,  299. 
Roads,  resistance  o^  619. 
Rolling  of  cylinder  on  plane,  898. 

cones,  405,  585. 

oontact  in  mechanism,  426. 

of  cylinder  on  cylinder,  400. 

of  plane  on  cylinder,  898. 

resistanoe,  619. 
Roof  (see  Flrame,  also  Truss). 
Ropes,  strength  0^  288. 

stiflhess  0^  619. 
Rotating  body,  oompaiative  motion   of 
pmntsin,898. 

relative  motion  of  a  pair  of  points  in, 
892. 
RoUtion,890. 

•otnal  energy  of,  582. 

altsmata  (see  Gyration). 

and  ftme,  analogy  o^  405. 

angular  vtiodty  at,  891. 

axis  of;  890. 

combined  with  translation,  894. 

comparative  motions  in  compound,  406. 

compound,  899. 

dynamical  prindpleB  oi;  518. 

ttat,  583. . 

instantaneous  axis  of;  897,  548. 

uniform,  585. 

varied,  406,  588. 

varied,  combined  with  translation,  543. 
Rupture^  modalos  of;  816,  634. 

Safbtt,  foctors  of;  274. 
Screw-like  motion,  894. 
Screws,  friction  of;  226. 

compound,  467. 

in  mechanism,  449. 
Sections,  method  of,  applied  to  frame- 
work, 150. 
Set,  272. 
Shaft,  strength  of  (see  Axle). 
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Shear,  69,  87. 

Shearing,  resistance  to,  298;  table,  683. 

force  in  beams,  307. 

stress  in  beams,  338. 
Shifting  or  translation,  390. 
Sliding  contact  in  mechanism,  436. 
Solid,  13. 

Specific  gravity  (see  Gravity,  Specific). 
Speed-cones,  457. 
Speed,  fluctuations  of;  622. 
Spheres,  strength  o^  290. 
Spiral  398. 
SubUity,  128. 

fnctional  (see  Frictional). 

of  structures,  130,  131. 
Standard  measure  of  length,  14. 

measure  of  weight,  18. 
Starting  machines,  624. 
Statics,  15. 

principles  of,  17. 
SUya,  183,  136. 
Steady  motion  of  a  liquid,  412,  414. 

of  a  gas,  419. 
Steam,  action  of,  606. 

engine,  efiidency  of,  629,  680. 
Stiffness,  180,  270,  278. 

of  beams  (see  Beam,  deflection  of). 
Stopping  maJehmes,  624. 
Strain,  272. 

and  stress,  relations  between,  280. 

ellipse  of,  280. 

resolution  and  oompoeition  of^  275. 
Stream  of  liquid,  411,  686. 

friction  of;  586. 

of  gas,  417. 

hydraulic  mean  depth  oi;  587. 

varying,  587. 
Strength,  130,  270. 

of  abutments  and  vaults,  268. 

of  axles,  35S,  358. 

of  beams,  807,  315  (see  Beam). 

of  boilers,  pipes,  and  cylinders,  289, 
299,  306. 

of  bolts,  pins,  keys,  and  rivets,  299. 

of  iron  and  steel,  377. 

of  iron,  effects  of  repeated  melting  on, 
376. 

of  leathern  belto,  288. 

of  long  pillars  and  stmts,  360. 

of  masonry  and  brickwork,  268,  302. 

of  pump-rods,  297. 

of  ropes  and  cables,  288. 

of  short  pillars,  304. 

of  spheres,  290,  296. 


Strength  of  teeth,  359. 

of  tie-bar,  286. 

of  tubes  and  flues,  306. 

proof,  273. 

Ubiesof,  377,  631. 

transverse,  315. 

ultimate,  273. 
Stress,  68. 

and  strain,  relations  between,  280. 

internal,  82. 
Stretching,  resistance  to,  286. 
Stroke,  length  o^  in  mechanism,  460. 
Structures,  15. 

theory  of;  129. 

transformation  of;  129. 
Struts,  138. 

strength  of  (s^  Pillars). 

wrought-iroo,  strength  of,  364. 
Superposition  of  small  motions,  655. 
Surface,  13. 
Suspension  bridge,  149,  165. 

stifiened,  870. 

strength  of;  286,  288,  801. 

with  sloping  rods,  171. 

with  verdcid  rods,  168. 
System  of  bodies,  motion  of,  505. 

TsARTHO,  resistance  to,  286. 

Ubles  of  resistance  to,  288,  289,  877, 
631. 
Teeth  of  wheels,  diraensiona  oi;  447. 

epicydoidal,  444. 

friction  of,  617. 

Ibrm  of,  438. 

involute,  441. 

of  bevel  wheels,  448. 

of  wheel  and  trundle,  447. 

pitch  and  number  of,  482. 

strength  of;  859. 
Tenacity,  286  (see  Tearing,  Resistance  tn). 
Tension,  69  (see  Stretching). 
Testing  strength  (see  Proof). 
Theory  and  practice  in  mechanics,  har- 
mony 0^  1. 
Thrust,  69. 
Tie,  132. 

flexible,  169. 

strength  of,  286. 
Time,  measure  of;  381. 
Torsion  (see  Wrenching). 
Toughness,  273. 
Towers,  sUbility  of,  240. 
Trains  of  mechanism,  465. 

epicyclic,  473. 
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Trains  of  Wheek,  434. 
Tranaformadoo  (see  Prqjectlon). 

of  cords  tnd  diains,  180. 

of  fhunes,  162. 

of  stress,  92. 

of  structares  in  misoniy,  282,  268. 
Translmtion  or  shifting,  890. 

varied,  482. 
Transverse  strength,  816 ;  UUe,  634. 
Trochoid,  398. 
Tmndle,  447. 
Truss,  144. 

oompoand,  148. 
Trussing,  secondary,  145. 
Turbine,  695,  629. 
Turning  (see  Rotation). 
Twisting  (see  WreocUng). 

Uhbalasckd  roBOB,  measores  oi^  601. 
Unguents,  618. 
Uniform  motion,  382. 

deviation,  387. 

effort  or  resistance,  efifoct  of,  490. 

motion  under  balanced  forces,  476. 

velocity,  382. 
Univonal  Joint,  461. 

doable,  462. 
Unsteady  motion  of  fluid,  413,  416. 

Vanks,  impulse  of  liquid  on,  698. 
Vaults,  subility  of,  226  (see  Arch> 

ftroined,  262. 
Velocities,  virtual,  479. 
Velocity,  882. 

angular,  391. 

of  sound,  568. 

uniform,  882. 

uniformly*  varied,  886. 

▼aried,  885. 

varied  rate  of  variation  ot^  387. 
Vibration,  558. 

isochronous,  558. 

not  isochronous,  557. 

of  elastic  body,  557. 
Virtual  velocities,  479. 
Vi«.viva,  499. 
Volume,  13. 


Vortex,  412,  574. 
action  of^  on  whed,  596,  629. 
combined,  576. 
forced,  676. 
free  circular,  574. 
free  spiral,  576. 

Walls,  stability  oi,  226. 

retaining  (see  Retaining  Walls). 
Water,  apparent  weiglit  of  bodies  imawned 
in,  125. 

expansion  of^  125. 

pressure  engine,  626. 

velocity  of  sound  in,  563. 

weight  of;  125. 

(see  Liquid,  Stream). 
Water-wheel,  678,  627. 

action  of  vortex  on,  596, 629. 

efficiency  o^  627. 

impulse  of  water  on  floats  o^  593L 
Wave,  motion  in,  416. 

of  vibration,  662. 
Wedges,  friction  of,  226. 
Weight,  49. 

apparent,  of  body  inmiened  In  fluid,  1 23. 

measures  of^  18. 

tabls  o^  637. 
Wheds,  moUoo  of,  426. 

bevel,  428,  448. 

g^rooved,  431. 

non-circalar,  428,  449. 

skew-bevel,  480,  449. 

teeth  of  (see  Teeth> 

train  of;  434. 
Wind,  action  of;  on  towers  and  chimneys, 

240. 
Windlass,  difierential,  466. 
Windmill,  629. 
Wiper  or  cam,  449. 
Woric,  477. 

of  machines,  610. 

useful  and  lost,  610. 
Working  stress,  working  load,  274. 
Wrench^g,  resistance  to,  853. 

Tard,  standard,  14. 
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